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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  present  number  completes  our  first  Volume  of  the  Athenevm,  and 
it  will  be  gratifying  indeed  if  our  exertions  to  render  it  acceptable  to  its  pa- 
trons, have  succeeded  ;  which,  from  the  gradual  increase  of  subscribers  dur- 
ing the  short  time  it  has  been  under  our  care,  we  are  induced  to  hope  is 
the  fact. 

To  those  who  have  assisted  in  its  circulation,  we  tender  our  grateful 
acknowledgments,  and  promise  no  exertions  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part 
to  render  it  a  useful  and  entertaining  work. 

The  price  of  the  work  is  five  dollars  per  annum  ;  it  is  published  semi- 
monthly, in  Nos.  of  40  pages,  large  octavo,  each,  containing  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  matter  than  any  periodical  publication  in  the  United  States,  at  the 
same  price.  Its  frequent  circulation  gives  it  a  decided  advantage  over  those 
published  only  monthly  or  quarterly. 
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THE  GIPSY'S  PROPHECY. 


IT  was  the  Kermesse,  or  annual  vil- 
lage fete,  and  Hellsmuth,  the  ma- 
gistrate's dwelling,  was  tilled  with 
guests.  The  old  people  were  seated 
at  the  table,  smoking  their  pipes  and 
quaffing  their  ale,  while  the  young 
ones  swarmed  about  the  room,  amus- 
ing themselves  with  lively  domestic 
sports.  The  doors  and  windows 
were  made  fast,  for  the  evening  had 
closed  in,  and  the  host  imagined  that 
the  absent  guests  were  scared  by  the 
frost,  or  the  stormy  wind,  which  howl- 
ed without,  beating  about  the  masses 
of  snow,  and  threatening  to  carry 
away  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  cot- 
tages. 

Late  in  the  evening  there  was  a 
knocking  at  the  door  and  window 
shutters.  "  There  is  Robert,"  said 
the  host,  "  I  thought  he  would  not  be 
missing,"  af  the  same  time  he  called 
his  daughter  Rose  away  from  the 
game,  to  open  the  door.  "  Jump 
along  !"  cried  he,  in  a  threatening 
tone,  as  she  loitered  somewhat  peev- 
ishly. "  How  do  I  know  who  it  is, 
father  ?"  said  the  maiden,  half-cry- 
ing ;  but  her  father  led  her  to  the 
room  door — "  you  know  very  well 
that  it  is  your  bridegroom,"  said  he, 
"  and  you  shall  let  /him  in  this  in- 
stant." Rose  slank  away,  hanging 
her  head,  but  soon  returned  tripping 
gaily  into  the  room,  and  leading  in 
her  venerable  godfather,  Waltmann. 
"  Welcome,  godfather,  welcome  !" 
exclaimed  the  magistrate,  with  a 
friendly  shake  of  the  hand — a  we 
kept  you   a  long  while  at  the   door, 
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the  obstinate  hussey  would  not  go 
down  to  let  you  in,  scold  her  well." 
"  If  I  had  only  known  who  it  was  !" 
said  the  girl,  with  an  arch  smile,  as 
she  kissed  the  old  man's  hand.  "Aye, 
what  do  you  think,  godfather,  we 
thought  it  was  her  lover,  Robert,  and 
she  would  not  open  the  door  to  him, 
but  I'll  soon  teach  her." 

"  What,  is  Robert  then  not  yet 
come  ?  Hark  ye,  I  hold  him  for  a 
cold-hearted  lover  !  You  must  not 
chide  the  girl  for  not  liking  him  over- 
much. Here  am  I,  an  old  fellow 
with  seventy  years  upon  my  back, 
and  yet  I  have  managed  to  find  my 
way  hither,  fearing  neither  the  storm, 
nor  the  ghosts  in  the  old  castle,  which 
I  was  forced  to  pass." 

"  They  say  there  have  been  more 
people  made  fools  of  yonder  lately," 
said  one  of  the  guests. 

"  True,  I  have  heard  the  story," 
said  the  magistrate.  "  Have  you  seen 
any  of  these  strange  sights,godfather?" 

"I  must  tell  you,"  rejoined  Walt- 
mann, "  that  I  have  but  little  faith  in 
these  things  ;  it  is  generally  the  im- 
agination, or  fraud,  which  deceives 
us  ;  however,  whether  incredulous  or 
not,  we  all  feel,  at  night,  a  certain 
awe  and  apprehension  on  passing 
places  which  are  reputed  to  be  haunt- 
ed ;  and,  boast  as  we  will  of  our  cour- 
age, it  is  apt,  on  those  occasions,  to 
play  us  false.  But  after  all,  our  fears 
are  childish  ;  for  what  injury  can  an 
upright  man  receive  from  an  appari- 
tion,— a  thing  of  air,  if  any  thing  at 
all  ?     To-night  as  I  passed  by  the  old 
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castle,  there  was  a  dismal  howling 
and  whistling  within  its  crumbling 
walls  :  no  doubt  it  was  the  wind  ;  and 
although  I  was  convinced  it  could  be 
nothing  more,  yet  I  conld  not  help 
shuddering  at  the  noises,  and  an  icy 
chill  ran  over  me.  I  looked  fearful- 
ly around,  the  wind  blew  the  snow 
flakes  against  my  face,  and  I  felt,  in 
the  dark,  that  I  had  got  into  a  thick- 
et ;  this  convinced  me  that  I  had  lost 
my  way,  because  I  knew  that  there 
were  no  bashes  along  the  road.  In 
this  dilemma  I  thought  it  most  pru- 
dent to  stand  still,  until  the  moon, 
peeping  out  from  behind  the  clouds, 
shewed  me  that  I  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  old  castle  court.  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  making  my  way  out 
again,  but  thank  God  !  excepting  a 
little  fright,  I  have  escaped  unhurt."' 

"  You  may  count  yourself  lucky, 
neighbour  Waltmann,"  said  another 
of  the  guests.  "It  is  never  oversafe  to 
be  in  such  old  ruinous  buildings.  One 
might  tell  many  a  stor}r  of  them.  How 
did  it  happen  to  the  Baron  Von  Birk- 
enfeld  ?  You  were  present,  I  think, 
when  Robert  related  it/' 

Waltmann  could  not  recollect,  and 
the  rest,  who  had  heard  the  story, 
being  of  opinion  that  it  would  bear 
twice  telling,  the  other  began.  "The 
baron  had  once  ridden  into  the  city, 
and  staid  so  late  that  it  was  night  lie- 
fore  he  had  half  reached  home.  Well, 
the  way  led  past  an  old  dilapidated 
chapel ;  on  approaching  this  chapel 
he  perceived  a  light  in  one  of  the 
windows  ;  the  baron  did  not  want  for 
courage,  and  so  he  dismounted,  in  or- 
der to  see  what  it  could  mean.  Cross- 
ing what  was  formerly  the  place  of 
interment,  he  clearly  saw  three  corpse- 
like figures  ascend  out  of  the  earth, 
in  their  winding  sheets,  and  advance 
towards  him.  You  may  talk  of  men's 
courage  and  their  disbelief  in  ghosts, 
but,  methinks,  few  would  willingly  put 
either  to  such  a  test  as  this.  The  bar- 
on sprang  upon  his  horse,  gave  him 
the  spur,  and  galloped  away  as  fast 
as  his  beast  could  carry  him.  But, 
however,  he  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  his  fright  when  he  beheld  the 
three  ghosts  at  a  little  distance  before 


him  ;  in  vain  he  turns  his  horse  first 
on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  then  on 
the  other  ;  his  escort  does  not  quit 
him  until  he  enters  his  castle  court, 
and  his  servants  bring  out  lights  to 
receive  him. 

"  At  first  the  baron  could  not  re- 
late the  incident  to  his  noble  lad}-, 
however  much  she  entreated  to  know 
the  cause  of  his  pale,  ghastly  appear- 
ance, and  wild  looks  ;  but  when  he 
was  about  to  retire  to  rest,  the  ser* 
vants  were  alarmed  by  his  cries  for 
help,  and  on  their  running  to  him,  he 
told  them  what  had  happened  at  the 
chapel,  and  that  the  three  terrifying 
forms  had  just  appeared  to  him  again. 
This  time,  however,  they  had  scratch- 
ed the  mould  from  their  hands,  and 
thrown  it  into  his  eyes,  so  as  nearly 
to  blind  him.  All  now  agreed  that 
the  apparition  of  the  three  ghosts  to 
their  master  could  signify  nothing  less 
than  that  he  would  soon  close  his 
eyes,  and  be  committed  to  the  earth. 
And  so  it  happened  ;  for  in  three  days 
the  baron  died,  and  no  medicine 
could  save  him.  The  three  ghosts, 
therefore,  betokened  the  three  days." 

Waltmann  listened  attentively  to 
the  story  :  when  it  was  concluded,  he 
said,  "I  have  not  heard  your  tale  of 
the  Baron  from  Robert,  but  I  recol- 
lect having  read  it,  while  at  school, 
in  a  curious  old  book.  There,  how- 
ever, it  was  told  of  a  Spanish  noble- 
man, and  the  ghost  did  not  presigni- 
fy  the  number  of  days,  for  the  noble- 
man did  not  die  until  the  seventh. — 
Thus  it  always  is  with  stories  of  this 
kind  ;  every  narrator  adds  something 
to  them." 

"  Now  you  see, father,"  cried  Rose, 
"'that  Robert  does  tell  untruths.  You 
would  never  believe  me  ;  now  you 
have  it  from  godfather  himself." 

"  Well,  well,"  rejoined  Waltmann, 
in  a  friendly  tone,  "  if  you  have  no- 
thing worse  than  that  to  say  of  Rob- 
ert, you  may  let  it  pass.  You  calL 
him  half  a  scholar  ;  those  who  are 
wholly  so  are  much  worse." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Rose  angrily, 
"  don't  you  persuade  me  to  that  too  ! 
I  won't  have  Robert,  come  what 
will." 
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Father  Hcllsniuth  waxed  wroth, 
and  persisted  the  more  in  his  pur- 
pose. The  guests  endeavoured  to 
appease  him,  and  many  who  did  not 
appear  to  he  very  well  disposed  to- 
wards Robert,  enlisted  under  Rose's 
banner.  Waltmann  represented  se- 
riously to  the  father,  that  compulsion 
in  affairs  of  that  nature  never  did 
good  ;  that  a  parent  had  no  right  to 
dispose  of  his  child  like  his  live  and 
dead  farming  stock,  or  the  produce 
of  his  fields.  However,  the  magis- 
trate was  immoveable ;  he  would  hear 
nothing  against  Robert ;  he  had  a 
pretty  property,  which  seemed  to  in- 
crease as  by  some  especial  blessing  : 
moreover  he  was  known  far  and  near, 
and  nobody  could  tell  what  he  might 
not  become  one  day,  particularly  in 
time  of  war.  "  Add  to  this,"  contin- 
ued he,  "  a  gipsy  has  prophecied  that 
he  will  one  day  fdl  a  high  station. — 
Now,  although  nobody  can  accuse 
me  of  beiug  over  credulous  or  super- 
stitious in  these  matters,  yet  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  known  many  of 
old  mother  Setter's  predictions  come 
true.  Did  she  not  prophesy  that 
there  would  be  a  fire  in  the  village — 
and  was  not  farmer  Grublers  house 
burnt  to  the  ground  shortly  after- 
wards ?  However,  whether  we  be- 
lieve in  these  prophecies  or  not,  is 
little  to  the  purpose,  for  Robert  is 
now  one  of  the  best  matches  in  the 
village,  and  there  is  not  a  girl  in  it, 
except  my  obstinate  hussey,  who 
would  not  be  proud  to  have  him." 

The  guests  were  far  from  agreeing 
with  their  credulous  host ;  not  a  few 
of  them  had  all  along  suspected  the 
old  gipscy  herself  of  setting  fire  to 
Grubler's  premises,  and  thus  fulfilling 
her  own  prediction  ;  however,  none 
ventured  to  declare  their  suspicions 
aloud  on  that  point,  because  their 
host  was  a  personage  of  too  great  im- 
portance to  be  contradicted  with  im- 
punity. The  godfather,  neverthe- 
less, would  not  give  up  the  point,  and 
they  argued  about  it  some  time  ;  Rose 
wept,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  the  par- 
ty was  destroyed. 

On  a  sudden  Waltmann  missed  a 
bundle,  which   he   thought  he   had 


brought  with  him  ;  every  place  was 
searched,  but  it  was  no  where  to  be 
found.  The  old  man  became  unea- 
sy. "  It  contains  the  whole  of  the 
Martinmas  dues,"  said  he  ;  "  I  would 
fain  have  requested  you,  neighbour 
Hcllsniuth,  to  deliver  it  to-morrow, 
to  the  receiver.  If  it  is  not  here,  I 
must  have  lost  it  by  the  old  castle, 
that's  certain." 

The  venerable  old  man  wanted  to 
return  thither  to  seek  it,  but  the}'  all 
detained  him,  representing  to  him 
the  folly  of  a  man  of  his  years  going 
out  in  so  stormy  a  night.  "  Have  it, 
I  must,"  said  he  ;  "  I  could  not  re- 
place the  loss — and  I  recollect  that  I 
must  have  dropped  it  near  the  round 
tower,  for  there  I  was  obliged  to  use 
both  hands,  to  make  my  way  through 
the  bushes.  I  must  certainly  have 
let  it  tall  then,  in  my  haste  and 
terror." 

"  No,  you  shall  not  go  !"  cried 
Rose,  as  the  old  man  reached  his  hat 
and  stick.  "  It  is  not  far,  I  will  run 
and  fetch  it  myself."  Waltmann 
would  not  permit  this.  The  guests 
put  on  grave  looks,  and  thought  it 
was  madness  to  venture  at  night  into 
a  place  of  such  ill  repute.  Rose 
laughed  at  their  fears  :  u  What  is  there 
to  be  afraid  of?"  said  she.  ';  I  have 
often  ran  across  the  church-yard  at 
night,  and  as  godfather  says,  what 
harm  can  ghost  do  to  anybody,  who 
has  a  clear  conscience."  With  that 
she  took  the  lantern  and  hurried  out. 

Most  of  the  guests  now  extolled 
the  courage  of  the  high-spirited  girl, 
but  some  few  of  them,  on  the  contra- 
ry, censured  her  rashness,  which,  in 
their  opinion,  amounted  almost  to 
crime.  Waltmann  was  moved  by  the 
maiden's  good-nature,  and  again  ar- 
gued, seriously  and  warmly,  with  her 
father,  about  her  marriage  with  Rob- 
ert, insisting  strongly  that  he  ought 
not  to  force  her  inclination.  "  Fe- 
lix," he  said,  "  was  a  smart  lad,  who 
had  every  body's  good  opinion,  and 
would  certainly  make  his  way  in  the 
world ;  and  as  it  was  clear  that  the 
girl  loved  him,  it  would  be  rendering 
her  miserable  for  life  to  force  her  to 
marry  the  other." 
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Hcllsmuth  agreed  in  his  commen- 
dations of  Felix,  but  said  that  lie  had 
given  his  promise  to  Robert ;  more- 
over, Felix  was  very  poor,  and  the 
forest  service  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try so  bad,  that  a  bachelor  could 
scarcely  support  himself  creditably, 
much  less  a  man  with  a  wife  and 
children. 

"  Felix  is  a  favorite  of  mine,"  said 
one  of  the  guests,  and  I  should  have 
been  one  to  rejoice,  heartily,  if  he 
had  been  successful  in  discovering 
the  perpetrators  of  the  great  robbe- 
ry. Five  hundred  dollars  would 
have  set  him  up  in  the  world  ;  that 
will  now  fall  to  the  surveyors  of  the 
roads." 

"  Have  they  got  the  thieves, 
then  ?"  asked  Waltmann. 

"  The  surveyors,  a  short  time  ago, 
brought  in  two  strangers,  who  are 
suspected,  and  indeed  almost  con- 
victed, only  they  will  not  confess 
their  guilt." 

u  Felix  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
about  it,"  rejoined  Waltmann,  "  and 
I  am  sorry  for  him.  Well,  perhaps  he 
will  be  more  lucky  in  something  else." 

Just  at  this  instant  Felix  entered. 
He  looked  round  for  Rose,  and  at 
length  inquired  shyly  after  her.  Her 
long  absence  had  not  been  noticed 
by  the  company. 

"  I  hope  nothing  can  have  happen- 
ed to  her,"  said  Waltmann,  rising. — 
Before  Felix  had  received  an  intelli- 
gible answer  to  his  anxious  inquiries, 
a  violent  knocking  was  heard  at  the 
door.  One  of  the  young  people  has- 
tened to  open  it,  when  Rose  rushed 
in,  pale  and  breathless,  the  picture  of 
terror,  and  sank  down  senseless  on 
the  floor. 

The  wind  had  extinguished  her 
light  before  she  had  taken  three  steps, 
nevertheless,  the  courageous  girl  pur- 
sued her  way  by  the  scanty  light  of 
the  moon.  Fortunately  she  found 
the  spot  described  by  Waltmann. — 
She  perceived  the  lost  bundle  among 
the  bushes,  and  was  stooping  to  dis- 
entangle it,  when  she  heard  the  sound 
of  heavy  footsteps.  She  shuddered, 
and  all  the  stories  which  she  had 
heard  of  ghosts  in  the  old  castle,  rose 


up  in  her  recollection,  filling  her  im- 
agination with  frightful  apparitions. 
The  noise  approached,  and  she  per- 
ceived distinctly  in  the  moon  shine, 
two  dark  figures  carrying  a  corpse. 
The  wind  blew  off  a  handkerchief 
with  which  the  body  was  slightly 
covered,  and  she  saw  large  bleeding 
wounds  in  the  head  and  breast.  Al- 
most bereft  of  her  senses,  she  seized 
the  handkerchief,  and  impelled  by 
terror,  flew  back  to  her  father's 
dwelling. 

The  magistrate  and  his  guests  had 
elicited  thus  much  from  the  maiden's 
broken  and  unconnected  answers, 
and  busied  themselves  now  with  in- 
terpreting the  strange  and  ominous 
apparition ;  the  general  conclusion 
was  that  it  betokened  great  mortality 
among  the  inhabitants  through  the 
plague,  or  some  other  pestilential  dis- 
order. But  Felix  took  his  gun — 
"  Shame  on  you,"  said  the  youth, 
"  these  are  not  ghosts,  but  robbers 
and  murderers.  Who  is  no  coward, 
come  along  with  me." 

Not  one  of  them  all  had  the  heart 
to  accompany  the  courageous  Felix, 
except  the  venerable  godfather,  whose 
assistance  he  positively  refused  to  ac- 
cept. He  set  out  alone  for  the  old 
castle,  and  found  the  ruffians  still  em- 
ployed in  burying  the  corpse.  "Hold!" 
cried  he  with  a  powerful  voice,  pre- 
senting his  gun  at  the  same  in- 
stant. "  Stir  not  a  foot."  The  mur- 
derers were  panic  struck ;  one  of 
them  attempted  to  escape,  and  as  he 
did  not  stop,  after  being  repeatedly 
challenged  to  do  so,  Felix  fired  up- 
on him.  A  loud  shriek  from  the 
wounded  man  struck  terror  into  the 
heart  of  the  other  ;  he  begged  for 
mercy,  promising  to  confess  all,  and 
followed  the  intrepid  huntsman  to  the 
magistrate's. 

In  the  interim  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants had  collected  at  Hellsmuth 
house,  and  Rose  was  called  upon  to 
repeat  the  marvellous  story  of  the  ap- 
parition again  and  again.  Then 
came  Felix  with  his  prisoner,  to  give 
a  decisive  blow  to  their  superstitions 
credulity.  The  murderer  was  desir- 
ed to  name  his   accomplice,  but  the 
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first  shock  being  over,  he  strove  to 
give  the  affair  a  favourable  turn  and 
refused.  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
some  passengers  brought  in  a  wound- 
ed man,,  whom  they  had  found  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  on  the  high  road. 
Conceive  the  astonishment  of  all 
when  he  was  led  in,  and  proved  to 
be  Robert  !  He  did  not  attempt  to 
deny  his  gudt,  and  the  handkerchief 
which  Rose  had  seized  in  her  fright, 
instead  of  the  bundle,  gave  positive 
evidence  against  him,  for  it  bore  the 
name  of  the  merchant  who  had  been 
robbed,  and  who  had  offered  the  re- 
ward before  mentioned,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  delinquents. 

All  the  supernatural  sights  and 
noises  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle 
were  now  clearly  explained,  for  up- 


on inquiry  and  examination,  it  proved, 
that  the  robbers  had  long  made  use 
of  the  ill-famed  spot,  as  a  place  of 
concealment  for  their  plunder  and 
of  interment  for  their  victims. 

Felix  not  only  received  the  pro- 
mised reward  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
but  the  two  suspected  travellers, 
whose  innocence  was  thus,  by  his 
means,  established,  made  him  so 
handsome  a  present,  that  he  was  soon 
permitted  to  lead  his  beloved  Rose 
to  the  altar. 

The  gipsy's  prophecy,  made,  in  all 
probability,  by  one  well  acquainted 
with  the  robber's  mode  of  life,  was 
fulfilled  in  Robert  with  a  precision 
that  seldom  characterizes  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  pretended  predic- 
tions— he  was  exalted  to  the  gallows. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CANTAB.— No.  II. 
[see  page  53.] 

I    AM   extremely   happy  to   hear*  should  chance  to  fall  upon  my  name, 

that  my  Confessions  have  already  their  devotion    for    circles,  squares, 

performed  very  essential  services  at  sines,  tangents,  and  id  genus  omnef 

Cambridge,  and  that  they  have  work-  is  instantly  re-kindled    and    revived, 

cd  miracles  upon  the  reading  part  of  and    that  they  apply  themselves   to 

the  "  Gentlemen  of  the  first  year,"  their  labours  with  renewed   vigour ; 

who   made  their   appearance  at  that  in  fact,  that  the  very  mention  of  me 

University  in  October  last.  has  become  a  complete  bug-bear  and 

I  understand  that  not  one  of  them  scarecrow  to  indolence  and  convivial 

has  dared  to  accept  an  invitation  to  a  parties  among  reading  men  of  every 

supper  party — that  they  actually  hold  year  and    of  every    college,  and    I 

their  noses  and  take  to  their  heels  if  should  not  indeed  be  at  all  surprised 

one  of  the  Gyps  should  happen  to  pass  if  the  Dons  were  to  offer  me  a  Fellow- 

them  with  a  bowl  of  punch — and  that  ship  for  the  sake  of  calling  me  into 

Peregrine    Mobray    is  inscribed  in  residence,    and   exhibiting  me    as    a 

large  letters  over  each  of  their  man-  warning  to  all  incipient  reading  men. 

tlepieces.    "  For  what  purpose  ?"  the  Poor  Ferret  has  written   me   a  most 

reader  will  perhaps  ask. — Why,  I  am  doleful  epistle,  beginning  with   "  O 

credibly  informed  by  divers  Masters  kruel  sur,"  in  which   he   informs  me 

af  Arts,  Fellows,  and  private  Tutors,  that  he  is  ruined,  (or,  as  he  writes, 

that  if  the  eyes  of  their  pupils,   wan-  that  his  "  bred  is  deprived  of  im,  and 

dering    from    mathematic      lumber,  his  liveleud  gorn,") — that  no  one  will 


*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  divers  letters,  directed  to 
"  Peregrine  Mobray,  Esq.  Masters,  Fellows,  and  Tutors,  have  written  to  me,  beg- 
ging me  to  continue  these  papers,  as  zealously,  and  in  much  the  same  style,  as  the 
Ordinary  of  Newgate  exhorts  criminals  before  the  Debtor's  Door  to  confess  all  they 
know.  Sisters,  maiden  aunts,  and  blue-stocking  matrons,  write,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  hoping:  and  trusting  that  my  conduct  will  be  a  warning  to  their  dearThomases, 
Johns  &c,  (Freshmen,  I  suppose  ;)  while  some  of  my  old  college  companions  have 
congratulated  me  upon  "putting  the  Brutes  up  to  a  thing  or  two.'''' 
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take  the  rooms  which  I  occupied, 
and  that  my  Confessions  have  made 
so  great  an  impression  upon  the  read- 
ing men,  that  one  of  them  actually 
broke  a  poor  Frenchman's  head  with 
the  new  edition  of  Maltby's  Thesau- 
rus (in  quarto)  for  exhibiting  the 
wooden  Punch  under  his  window. 
I  have  desired  a  man  of  my  acquaint- 
ance to  move  into  the  rascal's  rooms 
immediately  ;  and  I  have  forwarded 
him  ten  pounds,  as  I  told  him,  by 
way  of  douceur,  for  "  shewing  him  up 
in  print,*'  as  he  calls  it ;  and  my 
worthy  landlord  has  said,  that  if  all 
dowsers  were  like  that,  he  would  have 
a  set-to  every  day  of  his  life.  My 
Gyp,  who  was  also  a  Ferret,  (in 
word  and  deed,)  has  not  forgotten  to 
favour  me  with  an  epistle  also,  tell- 
ing me  that  he  "  donH  want  no  blunt, 
but  he  hopes  that  I  wont  think  of 
telling  the  story  of  Hebe  and  Gany- 
mede" With  his  request,  however, 
I  certainly  cannot  think  of  complying. 
The  story,  which  he  is  so  anxious 
about,  is  far  too  good  to  be  consigned 
to  oblivion.  It  is  simply  this — I 
found  him  one  day  very  tips}',  with 
his  face  dreadfully  scratched,  and 
his  eyes  in  mourning  (as  it  seemed) 
for  the  loss  of  two  of  his  front 
teeth.  Upon  enquiry,  it  turned  out 
that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  learn 
to  read — to  obtain  a  translation  of 
Anacreon — and  to  embrace  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Teian  bard.  Nor  did 
his  troubles  end  here.  lie  actually 
mistook  the  gin  and  water  at  the  Vine 
Tavern  for  the  "juice  of  the  grape" 
in  Anacreon — and  was  prompted,  on 
the  day  in  question,  by  his  evil  ge- 
nius, to  call  the  waiter  Ganymede, 
and  the  bar-maid  his  fat  little  Hebe. 
Neither  of  these  personages  howev- 
er, appear  to  have  understood  the 
compliment,  for  the  waiter  assaulted 
poor  Ferret  most  furiously,  swearing 
that  "  he  woidd  not  be  called  names 
by  a  damned  Gyp  like  him" — and 
the  bar-maid,  declaring  witb  tears  in 
her  eyes,  that  it  was  a  vile  calumny, 
joined  the  fray,  tooth  and  nail,  and 


told  him  that  ':she  would  teach  a 
scrub  like  him  to  call  an  honest  girl 
his  fat  little  He—b—h." 

But  to  leave  these  correspondents, 
and  attend  to  communications  from  a 
more  respectable  quarter.  I  must 
inform  the  reader,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  favour  with  which  my  Con- 
fessions have  been  received  by  man}' 
of  the  Dons,  there  has  been  some 
fault  found  with  me  for  not  tracing 
my  decline  and  fall  gradually,  instead 
of  plunging  at  once  in  medias  res. 
By  these  means — by  thus  detailing 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease — I  might, 
I  am  told,  have  put  all  Freshmen  on 
their  guard  againgt  the  inroads  of  the 
same.  u  It  is  a  complaint  that  should 
be  checked  very  early  in  its  career," 
observes  the  author  of  the  letter  in 
which  this  suggestion  is  contained. 
Now,  if  that  gentleman,  whom  I  take 
to  be  one  of  the  Professors  of  Medi- 
cine, (and  who  appears  to  regret  that 
I  have  not  compiled  a  kind  of  "  I3u- 
chan's  Domestic  Medicine,"  for  the 
use  of  under  graduates,)  mean  to  in- 
sinuate that  I  was  one  of  that  nume- 
rous class  of  Freshmen  who  read 
themselves  purblind  during  the  first 
term,  and  are  then  estranged  from 
the  orthodox  path  by  some  evil  dis- 
posed person  or  persons  unknown, — 
he  is  altogether  mistaken.  My  apos- 
tacy  was  not  in  my  opinion,  owing  to 
any  dislike  to  fair  and  manly  study, 
but  to  the  style  of  Cambridge  reading, 
(which  I  have  faithfully  described  in 
my  former  paper,)  and  to  a  very  vio- 
lent attack  of  fA.a.^f^trtx.o-^oQiot  which 
I  never  could  get  the  better  of.  I 
tried  the  object  of  my  dread  as  in  hy- 
drophobia, but  God  bless  you,  gentle 
reader,  it  made  me  ten  times  worse. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  last-mentioned 
correspondent,  I  will  state  my  case 
as  faithfully ,  and,  for  the  sake  of  my 
readers,  in  as  few  words,  as  possible. 
I  came  up  to  Cambridge,  with  the  in- 
tention of  reading  for  Honours  ; — my 
first  night's  debauch  certainly  made 
me  waver,  but  soda  water  and  a  red 
herring*  would  in  all  probability  have 


*  The  doctrine  at  Cambridge  is,  that  soda-water  and  a  red-herring  will  sober  any 
one.     I  rather  doubt  it. 
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restored  me  to  my  good  resolutions 
on  the  following  morning,  had  not  the 
first  mathematical  lecture  disgusted 
me,  and  had  I  not  made  the  discovery 
that  my  classics  would  he  of  little  or 
no  use,  if  unaccompanied  hy  a  very  ex- 
tensive stock  of  mathematics,  which 
I  always  detested. 

So  much,  then,  for  my  apostacy 
from  the  faith,  which  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  hear  preached  for  ten 
terms  at  Cambridge,  viz.  that  "  the 
chief  end  of  man  was  to  learn  math- 
ematics."' As  to  the  follies  I  com- 
mitted, and  the  scrapes  I  got  into, 
during  my  under-graduateship,  the 
reader  may  attribute  them  to  what  he 
pleases.  For  my  own  part,  I  should 
think  that  an  unlucky  propensity  for 
mischief,  and  a  great  deal  of  time 
upon  my  hands,  are  causes  as  likely 
to  have  produced  such  effects  as  any 
that  can  be  assigned. 

And  now,  having  dispatched  my 
correspondents,  I  will,  with  the  read- 
er's permission,  resume  the  thread  of 
my  discourse,  and  continue  my  con- 
fessions. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  I 
had  but  a  confused  and  vague  recol- 
lection of  the  events  of  the  preceding 
evening.  While  hurrying  on  my 
clothes,  I  endeavoured  to  bring  to 
mind  how,  and  when  I  got  home  ; 
but  my  attempts  were  vain — my  re- 
trospective optics  were  completely 
punched  out,  and  I  contented  myself 
with  discovering  that  I  had  at  least 
leached  my  rooms  in  safety.  How- 
ever, as  I  awoke  in  time  for  morning 
chapel,  (seven  o'clock,)  I  conceived 
that  I  could  not  have  been  very  tip- 
sy,* although  my  parched  lips  and 
Hushed  cheeks  seemed  to  insinuate 
the  contrary.  My  cogitations  and  my 
dress  completed,  I  went  to  chapel 
for  the  first  time — found  the  men 
half  dressed — quite  asleep — (some 
stretched  at  full  length  upon  the 
benches) — and  the  reader  galloping 


through  the  service  a  toute  bride.  I 
supposed  that  he  had  either  wagered 
to  get  over  the  prayers  in  ten  minutes 
— (such  things  have  been) — or,  that 
he  was  paid  as  some  journeymen  car- 
penters are,  by  the  piece,  and  not  by 
the  hour.  But  the  actual  reason  for 
his  indecorous  speed  was,  1  appre- 
hend, that  he,  in  common  with 
his  auditors,  was  anxious  to  get  to 
bed  again — a  very  common  practice 
among  college  men,  and  moreover,  a 
very  pleasant  one.  No  man  can  pos- 
sibly understand  and  relish  the  luxury 
of  bed,  if  he  have  never  half  dressed 
himself — ran  out  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  ten  minutes — felt  all  the  shiv- 
ering misery  of  getting  up — and  then 
indulged  himself  by  going  to  his  warm 
bed  again.  This  for  the  winter.  In 
summer,  if  the  reader  would  taste  a 
second  sleep  in  perfection,  let  him 
jump  out  of  bed,  (will-hc-nil-hc,) 
wash  his  hands  and  face,  and  then, 
returning  to  the  place  from  whence 
he  came,  compose  himself  again  to 
slumber.  I  am  aware  that  many  per- 
sons have  not  resolution  enough  to 
follow  these  prescriptions,  and  they 
are  very  much  to  be  pitied — and  the 
only  substitute  for  the  above  luxuries 
which  I  can  recommend  them,  is  to 
order  themselves  to  be  called  every 
half  hour  from  seven  o'clock  till  ten, 
to  reflect  upon  the  misery  of  getting 
up  for  one  minute,  and  then  turn 
round  again  and  go  to  sleep.  If  the 
morning  should  happen  to  be  frosty, 
let  them,  by  all  means,  put  their  toes 
out  of  bed  for  a  moment  or  two,  just 
long  enough  to  feel  the  cold,  and  then 
draw  them  in  again. 

But,  to  leave  men  and  sleejnng  in 
general,  and  to  confine  myself  to 
Cambridge  in  particular,  the  reader 
must  be  informed,  that  Cantabs  are 
compelled  to  leave  their  warm  beds 
at  seven  o'clock  every  dark  winter's 
morning,  to  go  to  chapel,  whereby 
they  run  the  risk  of  breaking  their 


*  For  the  benefit  of  the  unsophisticated,  (meaning',  of  course,  Freshmen,)  the  term 
drunk  is  too  often  misapplied.  If  a  man,  after  being  put  to  bed,  retain  sense  enough, 
to  hold  by  the  sheets,  it  is  unfair  and  ungenerous  to  call  him  drunk.  He  may  be 
tipsy,  bosky,  cut,  or  any  thing  but  drunk.  If,  howeve,  he  be  so  far  bereaved  of  all 
sense  as  to  roll  out  of  bed  as  fast  as  you  put  him  in.  I  am  afraid  fhat  he  must  then  lie 
under  the  stigma  of  being  drunk. 
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shins  against  the  scrapers  as  they  run 
along  the  streets  —to  say  nothing  of 
catching  cold  from  the  Cambridge 
fogs,  which  are  as  heavy  as  mathe- 
maticians, and  as  damp  as  horse- 
ponds.  These  are  the  men  for  a 
second  sleep. 

During  my  stay  in  chapel,  I  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  altar-piece, 


feels  inclined  to  advise  Michael  to 
look  to  his  toes,  which  are  situated 
much  nearer  his  Satanic  majesty?s 
mouth  than  prudence  would  sec. est. 
Talking,  by  the  by,  of  the  devil,  it 
has  often  struck  me  as  a  very  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  that  poets  and 
painters  should  have  entertained  such 
various  and   conflicting-  ideas  of  the 


which  was  perpetrated,  I  believe,  by  person  of  that  individual ;  and,  h 
West — perhaps  when  he  was  drunk,  this  place,  one  is  particularly  amused 
or  very  bilious — and  while  I  contem-  if  one  compares  the  representation  of 
plated  the  gaudy  daub,  which  is  as  him  on  canvas  by  West,  with  the  do- 
tasteless  in  design  as  it  is  unskilful  in  scription  of  him  in  poetry,  by  the  ce- 
execution,  I  was  completely  at  a  loss  lebrated  scholar*  whose  effigy  is  situ- 
which  to  admire  most — the  extremely  ated  at  the  other  end  of  the  chapel, 
good  opinion  which  the  artist  must  Some  idea  of  the  former'' s  pourtraic- 
have  had  of  his  own  productions  be-  ture  has  been  given — the  latter  runs 
fore  he  could  expose  such  a  painting  thus  : — 
to  the  public  eye,  or  the  good-natured 
simplicity  of  the  persons  who  suffered 
Trinity  Chapel  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  exposure.  These  worthy  gen- 
tlemen, whoever  they  may  happen  to 
have  been,  were  certainly  men  after 


From  his  brimstone  bed,  at  break  of  day, 
The  Devil's  a-walking  gone  ; 

To  visit  his  snug-  little  farm  on  the  earth,- 
And  see  how  his  stock  there  g-oes  on. 


And  over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale 
He  rambled,  and  over  the  plain 


Sterne's  own  heart,   "  who  would  be     And  backwards  and  forwards  he  switch'd 
pleased,  they  knew    not  why,    and 
cared  not  wherefore." 

The  painting  is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  Archangel  Michael  (or 
some  other  of  those  angelic  command- 
ers, who  are  indebted  to  Milton  for 
their  commissions)  in  the  act  of 
thrusting  Satan  into  the  bottomless 
pit.  This  task,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  by  any  means  an  easy  one, 

Michael  is  performing  by  goadin*  of  knowledge  as  to  the  person  of  the 
the  swarthy  Csesar-aut-nihil  on  the  d.evi1  1S  no  subJect  for  nierriment  ;— 
head  with  a  spear.     West  could  not    the  matter  0USht  to.  be  looked  into, 

and  some  accurate  information  upon 
this  point  should  be  obtained.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  any  good 
Christian  to  recognize  him  now,  even 
if  he  were  to  cross  his  path.  The 
Whigs,   when   they   have  done  with 


his  long-  tail, 
As  a  gentleman  switches  his  cane. 

"  And    pray    now,    how   was  the    Devil 
dress'd  ?" — 
"  Oh,  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best : 
His    coat   it   was   red,  and  his  breeches 
were  blue, 
With  a  hole    behind,   which    his   tail 
went  through." 

The  reader  may  laugh — but  want 


surely  have  supposed,  that 

"  Finding  no  hole  in  his  coat, 
He  pickM  one  in  his  head." 

If  such  were  really  his  opinion, 
our  artist's  acquaintance  with  eccle- 
siastical history  must  have  been  very  Missionary  Smith," will  perhaps  turn 
confined  indeed.  The  devil  is  de-  their  attention  to  this  negligence  on 
scribed  in  the  picture  as  a  yellow,  the  part  of  Ministers.  After  the 
middle-aged,  ill  looking  kind  of  per-  share  they  took  in  that  business,  it 
sonage.  His  shoulders  are  adorned  will  be  quite  impossible  for  them  to 
with  small  black  wings,  and  his  mouth  lower  themselves  in  the  opinion  of 
with  large  white  teeth,  like  a  chim-  the  country ;  and  as  Parliament  is 
ney  sweeper's,  both  of  which  make  about  to  be  dissolved,  it  will  make  a 
so  formidable    a   display,   that    one  very    excellent    finale    for    them— 
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(and  if  they  do  not  invent  some- 
thing, God  knows  what  they  can 
find  to  prate  about!)  Not  to  men- 
tion that  it  will  furnish  one  of  the 
best  examples  extant  of  bathos  in 
Whig-speechery. 

The  reader  has  perhaps  been  sup- 
posing all  this  time,  that  it  has  esca- 
ped my  memory  that  Horace  had  told 
the  Pisos, — 

"  pictoribus  atque  poetis 

Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fait  aequapo- 
testas." 

But  it  has  not ;  I  recollect  it  very  well, 
only  I  deny  the  truth  of  this  observa- 
tion, and  cannot  help  thinking  that  this 
luckless  line  and  a  half  has  brought 
more  hot-pressed  duodecimo  volumes 
of  poetry  upon  the  public,  than  all 
the  gold-beaters  and  chandler-shop- 
keepers in  the  united  kingdom  will 
get  rid  of  by  Doomsday. 

I  have  rather  bolted  from  the  course, 
I  believe,  in  the  last  sentence  or  two  ; 
but  as  I  had  to  confess  that  I  was  ra- 
ther amused  than  edified  at  chapel,  it 
was  perhaps  worth  while  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  wickedness  that  was 
in  me.     I  will  now  proceed. 

The  service  concluded,  I  hastened 
home  for  the  purpose  of  breakfasting 
and  preparing  for  lectures.  The 
reader  will  judge  with  what  surprise 
I  contemplated  my  domicile,  which  I 
found  so  completely  metamorphosed, 
that  I  scarcely  knew  it  again.  Divers 
holes  were  bored  in  my  mantel-piece, 
and  a  red-hot  poker  was  lying  in  the 
middle  of  my  carpet ;  my  books, 
which  I  had  arranged  with  so  much 
care  and  trouble  on  the  preceding 
day,  were  in  utter  disorder ;  my  sofa 
was  torn  ;  the  frame  of  my  looking- 
glass  studded  with  cards,  bearing  the 
names  of  men  I  never  heard  of ;  and 

But  to  describe  all  the  changes 

that  had  taken  place  during  nry  short 
absence  would  be  impossible,  and  I 
shall  merely  furnish  one  more  subject 
in  the  picture — My  Gyp  was  busily 
employed  in  scratching  my  beautifully 
varnished  tea-cady  with  a  penknife  ! 

Of  course  I  should  not  long  have 
Continued  a  silent  spectator  of  the 


scene,  even  if  Ferret  had  not  broken 
silence  with,  "  Hope  you  an't  the 
worse  for  last  night's  work,  sir  ?" — 
persevering  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
greatest  industry  in  demolishing  my 
tea-cady,  and  turning  the  edge  of  my 
penknife. — "  As  to  last  night's  work," 
I  replied, "  I  recollect  very  little  about 
it ;  but,  whatever  harm  I  may  happen 
to  have  sustained  from  that,  this 
morning's  work  seems  likely  to  turn 
out  much  more  injurious.  Why  don't 
you  put  down  the  knife  ? — what  the 
devil  do  you  mean  by  destroying  the 
things  in  this  manner  ?  Put  down  the 
knife,  I  say,  and  tell  me  instantly 
who  has  been  amusing  himself  with 
tearing  my  sofa,  decorating  my  rooms 
with  the  cards  of  men  I  never  spoke 

to  in  my  life,  and" "  Who,  sir  ?" 

interrupted  Ferret, — "  come,  that's  a 


good    nn — Who, 


-Why,    who 


mould   it   be  but  myself? — all    my 

own,  sir,  upon  my "  Your  own, 

you  scoundrel  you  ! — and  how  dare 
you !" 

"  Dare  ! — come  that's  a  good  un — 
dare  ! — Oh,  oh  \  I  see  how  it  is — 
you  don't  recollect  what  you  told  me 
last  night,  sir,  eh  ? — Cut  to  the  nth* 
— pretty  goings  on  for  a  Freshman, 
sir ;  Lord,  how  cut  you  must  have 
been  !" 

"  Cut !"  I  exclaimed,  looking  in 
the  g'ass,  cut — where  ? 

Ferret  grinned. 

More  than  ever  enraged  with  the 
incomprehensible  dog,  I  seized  him 
by  the  collar,  declaring,  that  if  he  did 
not  instantly  explain  the  meaning  of 
what  I  saw,  I  would  break  every 
bone  in  his  skin. 

«  Well,  sir,"  replied  Ferret,  "  be 
patient,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it. 
You  see,  sir,  when  you  came  home 
last  night,  I  let  you  in  and  lighted 
you  up  to  your  room.  Well,  sir,  I 
see  directly  that  you  were  tipsy  like 
< — or,  as  we  say,  cut  ;  and  says  I  to 
you,  Do  you  want  any  thing  to-night, 
sir  ?  With  that  you  seizes  me  by  the 
collar,  as  you  did  just  now,  and  says 
— Ferret,  says  you,  if  you  don't  make 
my  rooms  like  a  senior  Soph's,  I'll 


*  Cut  to  {he  nth,  means  infmiUly  eft 
12  atheneum,  vol.  3.     2d  series, 
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break  your  head  for  you ;  and  if  I 
find  any  thing  fresh  about  them  when 
I  get  up  in  the  morning,  I'll  cut  your 
throat  for  you.  Well,  you  see,  sir,  I 
did  as  you  said.  As  to  the  sofa  be- 
ing torn  a  little,  why,  Lord  bless  you, 
sir !  it  may  as  well  be  done  now  as 
not — you'll  be  sure  to  get  a  hole  or 
two  in  it  at  the  first  wine  party  you 
give  ; — and  then  you  see,  sir,  it  looks 
knowing  like  to  have  plenty  of  cards 
stuck  in  your  glass,  cause  it's  like  a 
gay  man  ;  and  as  I  didn't  know  the 
names  of  your  friends,  I  took  the  lib- 
erty o'  putting  them  there  up  till  I 
found  them  out." — By  this  time  I  had 
been  enabled  to  give  a  pretty  shrewd 
guess  at  my  condition  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  replied,  Well,  well, 
Ferrer,  I  cannot  contradict  you — 
perhaps  I  did  tell  you  so  ;  but  why 
deface  the  tea-cady  ?" 

"  Lord,  sir,  this  ant  a  face — I  an't 
been  a-drawing  no  faces  on  it — Look 
here  sir,  I've  writ  doces." 

"  Doces  ?  and  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  doces  ?  "  My  eyes,  sir  !  don't 
you  know  the  meaning  of  doces  ? — 
why  doces  is  the  Latin  for,  Thou 
Teachcst* — I've  heard  a  great  many 
gentlemen  say  so,  and  seen  'em  write 
it  on  their  tea-cadies  too — though 
some  on  'em  certainly  prefers  hoc 
canis — can't  say  I  understand  the 
meaning  of  that — Do  you,  sir  ?r' 
"  Make  me  some  bitchi  directly," 
was  my  reply — Ferret  disappeared. 

Breakfast  is  unquestionably  a  very 
pleasant  thing  to  the  principals,  but 
as  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  it's 
interest  extends  to  the  looker-on,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  requesting 
the  reader  to  accompany  me  at  once 
to  the  lecture-room, — supposing  that 
I  have  already  crammed  myself  with 
eggs,  toast,  coffee,  and  the  first  five 
propositions  in  Euclid.  And  here  I 
must  be  allowed  to  remark  once  for 
all,  that  if  I  should  seem  to  pass  from 
one  place  to  another  somewhat  too 
rapidly,  it  is  because  the  intervening 
events  arc  either  unimportant  or  un- 
interesting. 


"  Aut  agitur  res  in  scenis  aut  acta 
refcrtur,"  which,  for  the  benefit  of 
mathematicians,  I  translate,  "  events 
are  either  related  to  the  reader,  or 
he  is  to  suppose  them  to  have  taken 
place." 

I  reached  the  door  of  the  lecture- 
room  about  five  minutes  before  the 
appointed  time, — This  work  of  super- 
erogation in  the  duties  of  punctuality, 
most  men  are  guilty  of  for  the  first 
week, — but  they  soon  get  the  better 
of  it.  There  I  found  some  fifty  or 
sixty  "  gentlemen  of  the  first  year," 
looking  so  fresh,  so  neat,  and  so 
dreadfully  nervous,  or  so  superlative- 
ly impudent,  that  I  never  recollect  to 
have  witnessed  a  more  amusing  spec- 
tacle than  was  presented  to  me  in 
contemplating  the  different  expres- 
sions of  countenance  and  of  manner 
with  which  my  fellow-sufferers  enter- 
ed upon  the  first  lecture. — C'est  It 
premier  pas  qui  coute,  in  the  univer- 
sity career,  as  well  as  in  walking  six 
leagues  after  having  undergone  the 
unpleasant  operation  of  decapitation. 
The  clock  struck  nine — no  one  stirr- 
ed— each  man  appeared  to  have  an 
insuperable  objection  to  be  the  first 
to  enter  the  lecture-room.  For  my 
own  part  I  wished  the  matter  over, 
and  putting  my  hand  upon  the  latch, 
a  dozen  officious  gentlemen  indicated 
their  inclination  to  do  the  same  thing. 
We  entered,  and  I  had  leisure  to  take 
a  more  complete  survey  of  my  com- 
panions. In  the  countenances  of  a 
few  was  depicted  all  that  agitation 
which  bespoke  the  diffidence  of  their 
character,  and  a  dread  of  making  a 
worse  appearance  than  the  rest ; 
others  exhibited  an  easy  carelessness, 
which  resulted  from  the  confidence 
of  their  being  what  is  called  well  up 
with  their  subjects  ; — while  another 
class  of  men  displayed  in  every  act, 
in  every  feature, that  unblushing  bold- 
ness which,  was  inspired  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  knew  nothing 
about  the  subjects,  and  what  is  more, 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  know  any- 
thing about  them. 


*  The  late  Lord  Erskine  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  pun  execrable 
t  The  word  tea  is  never  used  at  Cambridge.     It  is  aiwavs  called  bitch- 
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The  latter  class  of  individuals  come 
up  to  the  Varsity,  (as  they  would 
term  it,)  with  the  professed  intention 
of  heing  varmint*men,  and  if  they  he 
not  expelled  before  the  period  of 
their  under-graduateship  is  expired, 
they  will  in  all  probability  leave  the 
finest  feathers  in  their  caps  a  prey  to 
those  ruthless  gentlemen  called  mod- 
erators ; — or  in  other  words,  they  will 
stand  a  very  good  chance  of  being 
plucked.  These  persons  amuse  them- 
selves in  the  lecture-room  by  telling 
good  stories — writing  droll  verses — 
drawing  caricatures,  and,  in  fact,  by 
exerting  their  utmost  skill  for  the 
purpose  of  distracting  the  attention 
of  some  hard  reader  who  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  seated  near  them.  But 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  their  ambition  is 
to  make  some  poor  wretch  burst  into 
a  fit  of  laughter  while  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  demonstrating  a  proposi- 
tion in  mathematics,  or  construing 
some  very  affecting  passage  in  a  Greek 
tragedy.  The  latter  they  effect  by 
an  extemporaneous  parody,  or  a  dog- 
gerel version  of  the  lines  which  the 
unfortunate  object  of  their  pleasantry 
may  happen  to  be  translating.  The 
former,  too,  is  managed  in  much  the 
same  way.  It  is  done  by  burlesquing 
the  problems  which  are  given  out  by 
the  tutor  for  solution.  I  recollect 
finding  myself  seated  by  one  of  those 
facetious  gentlemen  whose  opposite 
neighbour,  a  lank-haired,  sallow-look- 
ing Freshman,  of  a  very  studious  and 
sedate  cast,  begged  that  he  would  be 
kind  enough  to  favour  him  with  the 
last  question  proposed  by  the  Tutor  ; 
assuring  him  at  the  same  time  how 
sorry  he  was  to  trouble  him.  The 
individual  to  whom  this  inquiry  was 
addressed  replied  with  a  degree  of 
gravity  unparallelled  even  in  the  an- 
nals of  stoicism,  that  he  was  not  ex- 
actly sure,hut  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
an  equation  involving  one  unknown 
quantity,  and  that  to  the  best  of  his 
recollection  it  ran  thus  : — 


"  Given,  the  dimensions  of  a  ship, 
the  weight  of  her  cargo,  and  the  sur- 
name of  the  first  mate,  to  find  the 
christian  name  of  the  owners."  This 
was  copied  with  the  greatest  rapidity, 
and  many  thanks  by  the  enquirer, 
who,  for  the  first  two  or  three  min- 
utes, was  unable  to  detect  the  joke. 
When  he  did  discover  it,  the  look  of 
mingled  shame  and  anger  which  he 
darted  at  his  informant  beggars  all 
description.  I  was  greatly  amused 
by  it — almost  as  much  as  by  the  blun- 
der which  another  ill-starred  Fresh- 
man committed  on  the  same  day.  In 
demonstrating,  viva  voccf  a  proposi- 
tion of  Euclid,  he  had  the  ill  luck  to 
meet  with  the  expression  " produce 
the  straight  line  K  to  L  :" — the  ill 
luck,  I  say,  because  this  gentleman 
happened  to  come  from  London,  and 
by  a  dreadful  lapsus-lingua  peculiar 
to  the  metropolis,  he  gave  us  an  idea 
that  he  had  taken  a  much  deeper  view 
of  the  subject  than  the  father  of  Ge- 
ometry himself — For  in  a  voice  which 
was  heard  throughout  the  room  he 
expressed  his  intention  of  "producing 
the  straight  line  K  to  HellP 

Mistakes  like  these  are  very  grand 
occurrences  indeed.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  blunders  perpetrated  in  a 
mathematical  lecture,  I  verily  believe 
that  there  would  be  more  suicides 
committed  every  day  at  Cambridge, 
between  the  hours  of  nine  and  eleven, 
than  all  the  coroners  in  the  kingdom 
would  decide  upon  in  twelve  months. 
I  have  myself  been  more  than  once 
tempted  to  become  felo  de  se,  by 
laying  a  violent  penknife  upon  my 
throat ;  and  I  really  think  that,  after 
being  crossed  in  love  and  reading,  I 
should  also  have  been  crossed  (or, 
cross-roaded,  if  the  reader  pleases) 
in  my  funeral,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
respect  I  entertained  for  my  tutor, 
who  was  really  a  very  worthy  man. 
I  reflected  that  there  would  have  been 
a  deodand  of  five  pounds  upon  his 
Euclid,  (the   innocent  cause  of  my 


*  "  Varmint  men."  The  reader  is  particularly  requested  not  to  confound  varmint. 
with  gay  men.  The  former  are  slang  men.  Badger-baiting  and  cock-fighting  form 
their  most  favourite  pleasures.  The  latter  indulge  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  in  con- 
vivial parties,  balls,  &c,  and  are,  generally  speaking,  genlhmen. 
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death,  and  which  may  be  got  for  five 
shillings  any  whore),  and  I  refrained. 

But  now,  reader,  it  is  time  that  I 
should  give  you  some  idea  of  the  lec- 
ture at  which  I  took  fright.  To  re- 
peat the  whole  of  it  would  be  of  very 
little  service  to  any  one,  and  I  shall 
content  myself  with  giving  a  few  of 
the  more  remarkable  passages  in  that 
lecture  of  lectures,  with  which  our 
tutor,  Dr  Cosine,  annually*  favours 
the  Freshmen  on  his  side  ;  at  least, 
such  loas  his  custom  ;  what  his  occu- 
pation may  happen  to  be  at  the  pre- 
sent writing,  I  really  cannot  say  ;  for 
the  worthy  Doctor  has  now  departed 
that  life,  changed  his  black  gown  for 
a  white  one,  and  his  lecture-room 
for  the  chapel.  Alas  !  poor  Cosine, 
"  Othello's  occupation's  gone." 

The  Doctor  was  accustomed  to 
give  two  or  three  preparatory  hems  ! 
and  then  to  begin  somewhat  after 
this  fashion  : — 

"  Gentlemen, — As  this  is  a  mathe- 
matical university — as  the  road  to  the 
good  graces  of  our  Alma  Mater  lies 
through  mathematics  only — classics, 
at  the  same  time,  be  it  observed,  not 
being  altogether  useless  acquirements 
in  this  seminary  of  sound  learning 
and  religious  education,  since  they 
will  be  found  profitable  for  the  newly 
instituted  classical  tripos  ;  yet,  with- 
out mathematics,  classical  learning 
will  be  of  no  avail  whatsoever,  as  no 
one  is  qualified  to  sit  for  classical 
honours  unless  he  shall  have  previ- 
ously gained  a  place  in  the  mathe- 
matical tripos  ;t  which  shews,  Gen- 
tlemen, that  I  have  rightly  stated  the 
subject  in  asserting,  that  the  road 
to  the  good  graces  of  our  Alma 
Mater  lies  through  mathematics,  and 
through  mathematics  only.  Well, 
Gentlemen,  this  being  the  case,  it 
has  for  many  years  been  a  custom 
with  me  to  prove  that  the  authorities 
of  this  university  have,  in  their  wis- 
dom, rightly  considered  mathematics 
as  the  maximum,  and  classics  as  the 
minimum  of  human  erudition  ;  and 
this  object  I   have   for  many  years 


been  accustomed  to-  attain, by  discuss- 
ing the  comparative  merits  of  logic 
and  mathematics,  as  far  as  they  tend 
to  the  acquirement  of  the  art  of  right 
reasoning. 

"  Nothing,  Gentlemen,  has  tended 
so  much  to  propagate  and  to  perpet- 
uate error,  as  the  art  of  logic — She, 
gentlemen,  was  the  mother,  so  to 
speak,  that  at  once  begot  and  brought 
forth  the  monster  called  error; — 
then,  Gentlemen,  she  made  this  mon- 
ster her  child,  which  is  not  only  itself 
a  "  monstrum  horrendum  informe  in- 
gens  cui  lumen  ademptum,  but  which 
makes  cui  lumen  ademptums  of  us 
all ; — then,  I  say,  to  speak  in  the  fig- 
urative language  of  the  classics,  she 
made  this  monstrous  child  of  hers 
drink  of  those  immortal  fountains, 
(I  forget  what  they  were  called,  but 
I  recollect  they  are  mentioned  some- 
where in  Lempriere's  Classical  Dic- 
tionary,) so  much  celebrated  by  the 
ancient  bards,  thereby  making  her 
inhale  immortality  ; — which  circum- 
stances, Gentlemen,  will  easily  ac- 
count for  the  semper-existence  of  er- 
ror in  the  doctrines  of  every  set  of 
men,  mathematicians  alone  excepted ; 
— so  that,  to  borrow  a  beautiful  met- 
aphor from  the  glorious  science  upon 
which  I  lecture, — a  metaphor,  gentle- 
men, which  I  am  surprised  that  none 
of  our  great  poets  have  hit  upon, — to 
borrow,  I  say,  a  beautiful  and  correct 
metaphor  from  the  science  of  mathe- 
matics, I  would  call  this  error  a  surd. 
— For,  gentlemen,  as  the  root  of  that 
quantity  which  is  denominated  a  sm  d, 
can  never  be  extracted,  so  it  is  im- 
possible to  eradicate  error  from  the 
minds  of  those  unenlightened  individ- 
uals who  have  given  themselves  up 
to  the  study  of  logic — Gentlemen,  a 
facetious  poet  of  our  own  country 
has  drawn  two  lines,  I  beg  pardon, 
has  written  two  lines,  which  if  they 
be  not  precisely  true,  are,  at  least, 
pretty  nearly  so.  I  mean  the  poet 
Iludibras,  who  says, — 

•  For  all  the  rhetoricians''  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  their  tools.' 


*  Tins  lecture  was  annually  repeated  by  the  late  Dr  Cosine,  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
+  There  are  now  two  kinds  of  Honours  at  Cambridge — classical  and  mathematical ; 
but  to  obtain  the  former  it  is  necessary  first  to  have  gained  the  latter. 
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(Hero  the  worthy  Doctor  was  accus- 
tomed to  laugh,  and  I  eagerly  seized 
this  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  my 
risibility.  I  would  have  given  the 
world  to  have  been  allowed  the  same 
indulgence  when  he  came  to  his  ab 
surd  metaphor.) 

"  And,  Gentlemen,"  (the  Doctor 
was  accustomed  to  continue,  that  I 
may  not  seem  to  advance  anything 
without  good  and  sufficient  proof,  I 
pledge  myself  to  prove  any  thing,  no 
matter  how  absurd,  by  the  syllogisms 
of  logicians.  For  instance,  gentlemen, 

'  A  bullock  has  a  liver, 
But  I  also  have  a  liver, 
Therefore,  I  am  a  bullock." 

Can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous  ? 
Gentlemen,  I  have  no  patience  with 
a  science  or  an  art  that  can  be  thus 
prostituted  to  the  indiscriminate  de- 
fence, of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth 
and  falsehood. — With  much  less 
equanimity  can  I  look  upon  those 
men  whose  judgments  are  so  shame- 
fully perverted,  that  they  feel  no 
shame  in  asserting  that  for  its  ingenu- 
ity at  least,  if  for  nothing  else,  the 
art  is  not  to  be  despised. — Ingenuity 
indeed  ! — Why,  if  logic  be  ingenious, 
much  more,  then,  are  mathematics 
ingenious.  Shew  me  the  logician 
who  with  all  his  boasted  ingenuity, 
can  prove  that  "  one  equals  two." 
— Now  the  mathematician  can  prove 
it.  7"  can  prove  it,  Gentlemen ;  I 
will  prove  it. 

"  Let  a=x  then  a  x=x  — now, 
take  a?  from  each  side  of  the  equa- 
tion ;  then  a  x — a2—j& — a2,  that  is, 
a(x — a)=(x-\-a)  {x — a);  divide  both 
sides  by  x — a,  then  a=x-{-a.  that  is, 
a=2a,  (for  a=x)  ;  and,  therefore, 
1=2.— Q.  E.D. 

"This  Gentlemen, is  no jeu  oVesprit 
— no  punning,  quibbling  proof,  but 
a  true  incontrovertible  algebraical 
proof.  Admire,  Gentlemen,  admire 
the  glorious  and  omnipotent  science 
of  Algebra,  which  can  prove  so  much 
— which  can  demonstrate,  by  the 
use  of  a  few  letters,  that  which  the 
uninitiated  in  its  mysteries  would 
pronounce  to  be  impossible.  But  I 
have  not  done   yet.      By  the  same 


science,  I  can  prove,  that  nothing 
divided  by  nothing  equal  two?  No 
one  can  dispute  that 

«2_X2 

=a-\-x,     This  is  quite   clear. 

a — x 

Now,  assuming,  as  we  did  before,  that 
a=x,and  supposing  the  value  of  a  to 

o 
6  1,  then  it  will    follow  that   -=2a, 


and  therefore  that  -=2." 
o 
This  was  too  much,  and  I  really 
felt  myself  called  upon  to  make  some 
reply  "to  the  "  ingenuity"  and  "  excel- 
lence" of  a  science,  which  was  thought 
to  be  so  much  superior  to  logic,  be- 
cause the  latter  could  be  "  prostituted 
to  the  indiscriminate  defence  of  right 
and  wrong."  I  interrupted  the  wor- 
thy Tutor,  by  remarking,  that,  as  he 
had  before  proved  one  to  equal  two, 
nothing  divided  by  nothing  must  of 
course,  equal  one.  He  hesitated  for 
a  few  minutes,  and-then  replied,  "Sir, 
I  like  an  enquiring  spirit,  but  I  must 
not  be  interrupted  in  my  lecture. 
For  the  present,  however,  let  me  ob- 
serve, that  you  will  have  greater 
cause  for  wonder  yet : — we  have  a 
quantity,  sir,  in  algebra  less  than  no- 
thing. 

I  closed  my  book  in  consternation 
and  despair. 

And  now,  worthy  reader,  I  wish 
to  leave  off  for  the  present,  and  yet  I 
do  not  exactly  know  how  to  accom- 
plish the  same  without  appearing 
somewhat  abrupt.  I  almost  wish 
that  I  had  been  confessing  rapes, 
murders,  treasons, and  so  forth,  that  I 
might  here  "  sink  back  exhausted  at 
the  bare  recollection  of  my  crimes," 
after  the  laudable  example  of  the 
heroes  of  many  tales  of  horror  now- 
extant.  Then  I  could  perhaps  per- 
suade the  printer  to  suffer  his  com- 
positor to  close  with  divers  little  as- 
terisks, as  is  the  custom  with  the  Mi- 
nerva press  authors.  But  unfortu- 
nately I  have  no  deeds  of  blood  to 
atone  for  ;  and  I  shall  therefore  con- 
clude with  endeavouring  to  put  my 
readers  in  good  humour  at  parting, 
by  relating  a  favourite  illustration  of 
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the  doctrine  of  ratios,  which  our  Tu- 
tor, who  sometimes  did  the  facetious, 
was  in  the  habit  of  favouring  us  with. 
Talking  of  ratios,  he  was  accustomed 
to  say,  "  Gentlemen,  in  finding  the 
ratio  between  any  proposed  quanti- 
ties, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
these  quantities  should  be   in   some 


measure  related  to,  should  have  some 
affinity  with,  each  other.  For  in- 
stance, Gentlemen,  it  would  be  ridic- 
ulous for  any  one  to  ask  me  how  far 
it  was  from  the  foot  of  Westminster 
Bridge  to  the  first  of  April." 

Au  rcvoir,  gentle  reader,  I   really 
must  conclude  for  the  present. 


TO 

Oh  !  Lady,  now  the  time  is  past, 

When  passion  held  her  darkling  sway, 

And  gentle  peace  hath  shed  at  last 
O'er  our  poor  hearts  her  ray. 

Why  are  there  in  our  greetings  still 
Sucli  wanderings  of  the  thought  and 
eye, 

As  if  we  had  not  drunk  our  fill 
Of  joy  and  misery  ? 

Our  speaking  glances  cannot  meet, 
I  cannot  gaze  upon  that  brow, 

But  o'er  my  brain  strange  fancies  fleet, 
Such  as  oppress  me  now. 

And  yet  I  do  not  love  thee  now, 
At  least  not  as  1  loved  before, 

Because  our  lips  have  breathed  a  vow 
That  we  should  love  no  more. 

Well,  Lady,  blessings  go  with  thee, 
Where'er  thy  path  of  life  shall  lie  ; 

And  should  thy  thoughts  e'er  turn  to  me, 
O  turn  them  tenderly. 

Think  of  me  as  of  one  whose  blood, 
Drop  after  drop  were  shed  with  glad- 
ness. 


If,  falling,  it  might  bring  thee  good, 
Or  dissipate  thy  sadness. 

I  know  thy  plighted  faith  is  given 
To  one  more  worthy  of  thy  love, 

Nor  would  I  that  a  vow  were  riven 
That's  register'd  above. 

Oh,  no  !  the  madd'ning  time  is  over, 
When  we  were  all  to  one  auother — 

Forget,  then,  that  I  was  thy  lover  ; 
Think  of  me  as  thy  brother. 

And  trust  me,  when  I  think  of  thee, 
That  all  my  thoughts  are  pure  and  holy. 

Though  in  their  tenor  there  may  be 
Somewhat  of  melancholy. 

For  dreams  of  youth,  when  past  and  gone, 
Leave  in  the  mind  a  radiance  still, 

Like  twilight,  when  the  parting  sun 
Hath  sunk  behind  the  hill. 

Then,  Lady,  blessings  go  with  thee. 
Where'er  thy  path  of  life  shall  lie  ; 

And  should  thy  thoughts  e'er  turn  to  me; 
O  turn  them  tenderly. 


LINES  BY  L.   E.  L. 

Alas.  Alas .'  I  cannot  choose  but  love  him. 


1  have  a  dream  upon  my  heart, 
I  cannot  bid  it  quite  depart. 
Although  I  know  that  dream  is  one 
That  I  should  like  a  serpent  shun  ; 
I  know  too  well  what  Love  will  be. 
To  trust  such  sruest  to  bide  with  me, 


I  have  seen  hearts  well  nigh  to  break, 
I  have  looked  on  the  faded  cheek  ; 
Many  a  sigh  have  I  seen  swelling 
On  lips  where  the  red  rose  was  dwell- 
ing ; 
All  this  sorrow  mine  will  be, 
If  I  let  Love  dwell  with  me. 


The  laugh,  the  lightest  one  of  all 
•Amid  the  gayest  festival, 


I  have  known  altered  for  the  tear, 
Whose  falling  does  not  sooth,  but  sear 
Knowing  this,  it  cannot  be 
That  I  will  risk  Love  with  me. 

I  have  known  the  sweetest  sleep 

Changed  to  vigils  that  but  weep  ; 

I  have  known  the  careless  eye 

Hide  the  depth  of  agony: 

This  is  what  I  feel  will  be 

Mine  when  Love  has  breathed  on  me. 

I  have  seen  the  broken  heart 

In  its  hopelessness  depart ; 

Seen  Life's  brightest  hopes  but  crave 

Of  their  stars  an  early  grave  : 

What  sin  on  my  soul  can  be, 

That  Love's  spell  is  set  on  me  ? 


Insurance  and  Assurance. 
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Yet  I  feel  that  all  m  vain 
Would  1  struggle  with  the  chain 
That  upon  my  heart  is  set ; 
I  may  pine,  but  not  forget ; 
Can  it  Love,  and  must  it  be, 
One  more  victim  found  in  me. 

Yet  that  voice  is  in  mine  ear  ; 
Would  that  it  were  not  so  clear ; 
Still,  that  look  is  as  a  spell, 
With  a  power  I  may  not  quell. 
Love,  if  thou  my  doom  must  be, 
Find  a  mortal  shaft  for  me. 


All  my  heart  can  stoop  to  bear, 
All  Love's  pain,  and  all  Love's  care, 
To  find  that  its  own  energies 
Cannot  to  themselves  suffice, 
To  feel  another  one  can  be 
Doom  and  destiny  to  mfc. 

Yet  I  love,  and  O  !  how  well 
Lip  or  look  may  never  tell : 
Never  might  my  spirit  brook 
Others  on  its  depths  to  look  ; 
Oh,  I  would  give  worlds  to  b*. 
Free,  even  as  I  once  was  free. 


INSURANCE  AND  ASSURANCE. 

Bernardine. — I  have  been  drinking  hard  all  night,  and  will  have  more  time  to  pre- 
pare me,  or  they  shall  beat  out  my  brains  with  billets.  1  will  not  consent  to  die  this 
day,  that's  certain. 

Duke. — Oh,  Sir,  you  must ;  and  therefore  I  beseech  you  look  forward  on  the  jour- 
ney you  shall  go. 

Bernardine. — I  swear  I  will  not  die  to-day  for  any  man's  persuasion. 

Measure  for  Measure. 


"  TT  is  inconceivable  to  the  virtuous 
-■-  and  praiseworthy  part  of  the 
world,  who  have  been  born  and  bred 
to  respectable  idleness,  what  terrible 
straits  are  the  lot  of  those  scandalous 
rogues  whom  Fortune  has  left  to 
shift  for  themselves  I"  Such  was  my 
feeling  ejaculation  when,  full  of  peni- 
tence for  the  sin  of  urgent  necessity, 
I  wended  my  way  to  the  attorney 
who  had  swept  together,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  pecked  up,  the  crumbs 
which  fell  from  my  father's  table.  He 
was  a  little  grizzled,  sardonic  animal, 
with  features  which  were  as  hard  as 
his  heart,  and  fitted  their  leather- 
jacket  so  tightly  that  one  would  have 
thought  it  had  shrunk  from  washing, 


perienced  eye  had  twinkled  through 
all  the  speculations  of  the  age,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  had  taken  a  very 
exact  admeasurement  of  my  capabil- 
ities of  turning  them  to  advantage, 
seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  I  was 
fit  for  nothing  on  earth.  For  one 
undertaking  I  wanted  application  ; 
for  another  I  wanted  capital.  "Now," 
said  he,  "  as  the  first  of  these  defi- 
ciencies is  irremediable,  we  must  sea 
what  we  can  do  to  supply  the  latter. 
Take  my  advice, — Insure  your  life 
for  a  few  thousands  ;  you  will  have 
but  little  premium  to  pay,  for  you 
look  as  if  you  would  live  for  ever  ; 
and  from  my  knowledge  of  your  rat- 
tle-pated   habits     and    the    various 


or  that  they  had   bought  it  second-  chances  against  you,  I  will  give  you 

hand  and  were  pretty  nearly   out  at  a  handsome  sum  for  the  insurance." 

the  elbows.     They  were  completely  Necessity  obliged  me  to  acquiesce  in 

emblematic  of  their  possessor,  whose  the    proposal,    and  I  assured  the  old 


religion  it  was  to  make  the  most  of 
every  thing,  and  amongst  the  rest,  of 
the  distresses  of  his  particular  friends, 
amongst  whom  I  had  the  happiness 
of  standing  very  forward.  My  busi- 
ness required  but  little  explanation, 
for  I  was  oppressed  by  neither  rent- 
rolls  nor  title-deeds ;  and  we  sat  down 
to  consider  the  readiest  means  of 
turning  an  excellent  income  for  one 
year  into  something  decent  for  a  few 
more.    My  adviser,  whose  small  ex- 


:ormorant  that  there  was  every  like- 
lihood of  my  requiting  his  liberality 
by  the  most  unremitting  perseverance 
in  all  the  evil  habits  which  had  pro- 
cured me  his  countenance.  We 
shook  hands  in  mutual  ill-opinion, 
and  he  obligingly  volunteered  to 
accompany  me  to  an  Insurance  Of- 
fice, where  they  were  supposed  to 
estimate  the  duration  of  a  man's  life 
to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  odd  sec- 
onds. 
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We  arrived  a  little  before  the  busi- 
ness hour,  and  were  shown  into  a 
large  room,  where  we  found  several 
more  speculators  waiting  ruefully  for 
the  oracle  to  pronounce  sentence.  In 
tha  centre  was  a  large  table,  round 
which,  at  equal  distances,  were  placed 
tertain  little  lumps  of  money,  which 
my  friend  told  me  were  to  reward 
the  labours  of  the  Inquisition,  among 
whom  the  surplus  arising  from  ab- 
sentees would  likewise  be  divided. 
From  the  keenness  with  which  each 
individual  darted  upon  his  share  and 
oglod  that  of  his  absent  neighbour,  I 
surmised  that  some  of  my  fellow-suf- 
ferers would  find  the  day  against 
them.  They  would  be  examined  by 
eyes  capable  of  penetrating  every 
crevice  of  their  constitutions,  by  noses 
which  could  smell  a  rat  a  mile  off, 
and  hunt  a  guinea  breast  high.  How 
indeed  could  plague  or  pestilence, 
gout  or  gluttony,  expect  to  lurk  in  its 
hole  undisturbed  when  surrounded 
by  a  pack  of  terriers  which  seemed 
hungry  enough  to  devour  one  anoth- 
er ?  Whenever  the  door  slammed, 
and  they  looked  for  an  addition  to 
their  cry,  they  seemed  for  all  the 
world  as  though  they  were  going  to 
bark  ;  and  if  a  straggler  really  enter- 
ed and  seized  upon  his  moiety,  the 
intelligent  look  of  vexation  was  pre- 
cisely like  that  of  a  dog  who  has  lost 
a  bone.  When  ten  or  a  dozen  of 
these  gentry  had  assembled,  the  la- 
bours of  the  day  commenced. 

Most  of  our  adventurers  for  raising 
supplies  upon  their  natural  lives, 
were  afflicted  with  a  natural  conceit 
that  they  were  by  no  means  circum- 
scribed in  foundation  for  such  a  pro- 
ject. In  vain  did  the  Board  endea- 
vour to  persuade  them  that  they  were 
half  dead  already.  They  fought  hard 
for  a  few  more  years,  swore  that  their 
fathers  had  been  almost  immortal,  and 
that  their  whole  family  had  been  as 
tenacious  of  life  as  eels  themselves. 
Alas  !  they  were  first  ordered  into 
an  adjoining  room,  which  I  soon 
learnt  was  the  condemned  cell,  and 
then  delicately  informed  that  the  es- 
tablishment could  have  nothing  to  say 
fD  them.     Some  indeed  had  the  good 


luck  to  be  reprieved  a  little  longer, 
but  even  these  did  not  effect  a  very 
flattering  or  advantageous  bargain. 
One  old  gentleman  had  a  large  pre- 
mium to  pay  for  a  totter  in  his  knees ; 
another  for  an  extraordinary  circum- 
ference in  the  girth  ;  and  a  dowager" 
of  high  respectability,  who  was  afflict- 
ed with  certain  undue  proportions  of 
width,  was  fined  most  exorbitantly. 
The  only  customer  who  met  with 
any  thing  like  satisfaction,  was  a  gi- 
gantic man  of  Ireland,  with  whom 
Death,  I  thought,  was  likely  to  have 
a  puzzling  contest. 

"  How  old  are  you,  Sir?"  enquired 
an  examiner. 

«  Forty." 

"  You  seem  a  strong  man." 

"  I  am  the  strongest  man  in  Ire- 
land." 

"  But  subject  to  the  gout  ?" 

"  No — The  rheumatism — Nothing 
else,  upon  my  soul." 

"  What  age  was  your  father  when 
he  died  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  died  young ;  but  then  he 
was  killed  in  a  row." 

u  Have  you  any  uncles  alive  ?" 

"  No  :  they  were  all  killed  in  rows 
too." 

"  Pray,  Sir,  do  you  think  of  re- 
turning to  Ireland  ?" 

u  May  be  I  shall,  some  day  or 
other." 

"  What  security  can  we  have  that 
you  are  not  killed  in  a  row  yourself?" 

"  Oh,  never  fear  !  I  am  the  sweet- 
est temper  in  the  world,  barring  when 
I'm  dining  out,  which  is  not   often." 

<•  What,  Sir,youcan  drink  a  little  ?" 

"  Three  bottles,  with  ease." 

"  Ay,  that  is  bad.  You  have  a  red 
face,  and  look  apoplectic.  You  will, 
no  doubt,  go  off  suddenly." 

"  Devil  a  bit.  My  red  face  was 
born  with  me  ;  and  I'll  lay  a  bet  I 
live  longer  than  any  two  in  the  room." 

"  But  three  bottles " 

"  Never  you  mind  that.  I  don't 
mean  to  drink  more  than  a  bottle  and 
a  half  in  future.  Besides,  I  intend  to 
get  married,  if  I  can,  and  live  snug." 

A  debate  arose  amongst  the  direc- 
tors respecting  this  gentleman's  ele- 
gibility.      The   words  "row,"   and 
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"  three  bottles,"  ran,  hurry-scurry, 
round  the  table.  Every  dog  had  a 
snap  at  them.  At  last,  however,  the 
leader  of  the  pack  addressed  him  in 
a  demurring  growl,  and  agreed  that, 
upon  his  paying  a  slight  additional 
premium  for  his  irregularities,  he 
should  be  admitted  as  a  fit  subject. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  exhibit ;  but, 
as  my  friend  was  handing  me  for- 
ward, my  progress  was  arrested  by 
the  entrance  of  a  young  lady  with  an 
elderly  maid-servant.  She  was  dress- 
ed in  slight  mourning,  was  the  most 
sparkling  beauty  I  had  ever  seen, 
and  appeared  to  produce  an  instan- 
taneous effect,  even  upon  the  stony- 
hearted directors  themselves.  The 
chairman  politely  requested  her  to 
take  a  seat  at  the  table,  and  immedi- 
ately entered  into  her  business,  which 
seemed  little  more  than  to  show  her- 
self and  be  entitled  to  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  for  which  her  late  hus- 
band  had  insured  his  life. 

"  Zounds,"  thought  I,  "  twenty 
thousand  pounds  and  a  widow  !" 

"  Ah,  Madam,"  observed  the  chair- 
man, "  your  husband  made  too  good 
a  bargain  with  us.  I  told  him  he  was 
an  elderly,  sickly  sort  of  a  man,  and 
not  likely  to  last ;  but  I  never  thought 
he  would  have  died  so  soon  after  his 
marriage." 

An  elderly,  sickly  sort  of  a  man  ! 
she  would  marry  again,  of  course  ! 
I  was  on  fire  to  be  examined  before 
her,  and  let  her  hear  a  favourable  re- 
port of  me.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
she  had  some  further  transactions 
which  required  certain  papers  to  be 
sent  for,  and,  in  the  pause,  I  stepped 
boldly  forward. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  my  law3rer, 
with  a  smile  which  whitened  the  tip 
of  his  nose,  and  very  nearly  sent  it 
through    the    external    integuments, 

"  allow  me  to  introduce  Mr .  a 

particular  friend  of  mine,  who  is  de- 
sirous of  insuring  his  life.  You  per- 
ceive he  is  not  one  of  your  dying 
sort." 

r,phe  directors  turned  their  eyes  to- 
wards me  with  evident  satisfaction, 
and  I  had  the  vanity  to  believe  that 
the  widow  did  so  too. 
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"  You  have  a  good  broad  chest," 
said  one.  "  I  dare  say  your  lungs 
are  never  affected." 

"  Good  shoulders,  too,"  said  an- 
other. "  Not  likely  to  be  knocked 
down  in  a  row." 

"  Strong  in  the  legs,  and  not  debil- 
tated  by  dissipation,"  cried  a  third. 
"  I  think  this  gentleman  will  suit  us." 

I  could  perceive  that,  during  these 
compliments  and  a  few  others,  the 
widow  was  very  much  inclined  to 
titter,  which  I  considered  as  much  as 
a  flirtation  commenced  ;  and  when  I 
was  ordered  into  another  room  to  be 
farther  examined  by  the  surgeon  in 
attendance.  I  longed  to  tell  her  to 
stop  till  I  came  back.  The  profes- 
sional gentleman  did  his  utmost  to 
find  a  flaw  in  me,  but  was  obliged  to 
write  a  certificate,  with  which  I  re- 
entered, and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  the  chairman  read  that  I  was 
warranted  sound.  The  Board  con- 
gratulated me  somewhat  jocosely, 
and  the  widow  laughed  outright.  Our 
affairs  were  settled  exactly  at  the 
same  moment,  and  I  followed  her 
closely  down  stairs. 

"  What  mad  trick  are  you  at  now  ?" 
inquired  the  cormorant. 

"  I  am  going  to  hand  that  lady  to 


her  carriage,"  I  responded  ;  and  I 
kept  my  word.  She  bowed  to  me 
with  much  courtesy,  laughed  again, 
and  desired  her  servant  to  drive 
home. 

"  Where  is  that,  John  ?"  said  I. 

"  Number  — ,  Sir,  in street," 

said  John  ;  and  away  they  went. 

We  walked  steadily  along,  the 
bird  of  prey  reckoning  up  the  advan- 
tages of  his  bargain  with  me,  and  I 
in  a  mood  of  equally  interesting  re- 
flection. 

"  What  are  you  pondering  about, 
young  gentleman  ?"  he  at  last  com- 
menced. 

"  I  am  pondering  whether  or  no 
you  have  not  overreached  yourself 
in  this  transaction." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  Why  I  begin  to  think  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  give  up  my  harum-scarum 
way  of  life  ;  drink  moderately,  leave 
off  fox-hunting,  and  sell  my  spirited 
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horses,  which,  you  know,  will  make 
a  material  difference  in  the  probable 
date  of  my  demise." 

"  But  where  is  the  necessity  for 
your  doing  all  this  ?" 

"  My  wife  will,  most  likely,  make 
it  a  stipulation." 

"  Your  wife  !" 

"  Yes.  That  pretty  disconsolate 
widow  we  have  just  parted  from.  You 
may  laugh  ;  but,  if  you  choose  to  bet 
the  insurance  which  you  have  bought 
of  me  against  the  purchase-money,  I 
will  take  you  that  she  makes  me  a 
sedate  married  man  in  less  than  two 
months." 

"  Done  !"  said  cormorant,  his  fea- 
tures again  straining  their  buck-skins 
at  the  idea  of  having  made  a  double 
profit  of  me.  "  Let  us  go  to  my 
house,  and  I  will  draw  a  deed  to  that 
effect,  gratis.-' 

I  did  not  flinch  from  the  agreement. 
My  case,  I  knew,  was  desperate.  I 
should  have  hanged  myself  a  month 
before  had  it  not  been  for  the  Epsom 
Races,  at  which  I  had  particular  busi- 
ness ;  and  any  little  additional  reason 
for  disgust  to  the  world,  would,  I 
thought,  be  rather  a  pleasure  than  a 
pain — provided  I  was  disappointed 
in  the  lovely  widow. 

Modesty  is  a  sad  bugbear  upon  for- 
tune. I  have  known  many  who  have 
not  been  oppressed  by  it  remain  in 
the  shade,  but  I  have  never  known 
one  who  emerged  with  it  into  pros- 
perity. In  my  own  case  it  was  by 
no  means  a  family  disease,  nor  had 
I  lived  in  any  way  by  which  I  was 
likely  to  contract  it.  Accordingly, 
on  the  following  day,  I  caught  myself 
very  coolly  knocking  at  the  widow's 
door ;  and  so  entirely  had  I  been  oc- 
cupied in  considering  the  various 
blessings  which  would  accrue  to  both 
of  us  from  our  union,  that  I  was  half 
way  up-stairs  before  I  began  to  think 
.of  an  excuse  for  my  intrusion.  The 
drawing-room  was  vacant,  and  I  was 
left  for  a  moment  to  wonder  whether 
I  was  not  actually  in  some  temple 
of  the  Loves  and  Graces.  There  was 
not  a  thing  to  be  seen  which  did  not 
breathe  with  tenderness.  The  ceil- 
ing displayed  a  little  heaven  of  spor- 


tive Cupids,  the  carpet  a  wilderness 
of  turtle-doves.  The  pictures  were 
a  series  of  the  loves  of  Jupiter,  the 
vases  presented  nothing  but  hearts- 
ease and  love-lies-bleeding;  the  very 
canary  birds  were  inspired,  and  had 
a  nest  with  two  young  ones  ;  and  the 
cat  herself  looked  kindly  over  the 
budding  beauties  of  a  tortoise-shell 
kitten.  What  a  place  for  a  sensitive 
heart  like  mine  !  1  could  not  bear 
to  look  upon  the  mirrors  which  re- 
flected my  broad  shoulders  on  every 
side,  like  so  many  giants  ;  and  would 
have  given  the  world  to  appear  a 
little  pale  and  interesting,  although  it 
might  have  injured  my  life  a  dozen 
years'  purchase.  Nevertheless,  I  was 
not  daunted,  and  I  looked  round,  for 
something  to  talk  about,  on  the  beau- 
ty's usual  occupations,  which  I  found 
were  all  in  a  tone  with  what  I  had 
before  remarked.  Upon  the  open 
piano  lay  "  Auld  Robin  Grey,"  which 
had,  no  doubt,  been  sung  in  allusion 
to  her  late  husband.  On  the  table 
was  a  half-finished  drawing  of  Apol- 
lo, which  was,  equally  without  doubt, 
meant  to  apply  to  her  future  one  ; 
and  round  about  were  strewed  the 
seductive  tomes  of  Moore,  Campbell, 
and  Byron.  "  This  witch,"  thought 
I,  u  is  the  very  creature  I  have  been 
sighing  after  !  I  would  have  married 
her  out  of  a  hedge-way,  and  worked 
upon  the  roads  to  maintain  her  ;  but 
with  twenty  thousand  pounds — ay, 
and  much  more,  unless  I  am  mista- 
ken, she  would  create  a  fever  in  the 
frosty  Caucasus  !  I  was  in  the  most 
melting  mood  alive,  when  the  door 
opi  ned,  and  in  walked  the  fascinat- 
ing object  of  my  speculations.  She 
was  dressed  in  simple  grey,  wholly 
without  ornament,  and  her  dark 
brown  hair  was  braided  demurely 
over  a  forehead  which  looked  as  lofty 
as  her  face  was  lovely.  The  recep- 
tion she  gave  me  was  polite  and 
graceful,  but  somewhat  distant  ;  and 
I  perceived  that  she  had  either  for- 
gotten, or  was  determined  not  to  re- 
cognize me.  I  was  not  quite  pre- 
pared for  this,  and,  in  spite  of  my 
constitutional  confidence,  felt  not  a 
little  embarrassed.     I  had,  perhaps, 
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mistaken  the  breakings  forth  of  a 
young  and  buoyant  spirit,  under  ridi- 
culous circumstances;,  for  the  encour- 
agements of  volatile  coquetry  ;  and, 
for  a  moment,  I  was  in  doubt  whether 
I  should  not  apologize  and  pretend 
that  she  was  not  the  lady  for  whom 
my  visit  was  intended.  But  then  she 
was  so  beautiful !  Angels  and  minis- 
ters !  Nothing  on  earth  could  have 
sent  me  down  stairs  unless  I  had 
been  kicked  down  !  "  Madam,"  I 
began — but  my  blood  was  in  a  tur- 
moil, and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
recollect  precisely  what  I  said.  Some- 
thing it  was,  however,  about  my  late 
father  and  her  lamented  husband,  ab- 
sence and  the  East  Indies,  liver  corn- 
plaints  and  Life  Insurance  ;  with 
compliments,  condolences,  pardon, 
perturbation  and  prcter-plu-perfect 
impertinence.  The  lady  looked  sur- 
prised, broke  my  speech  with  two  or 
three  well-bred  ejaculations,  and  as- 
tonished me  very  much  by  protesting 
that  she  had  never  heard  her  husband 
mention  either  my  father  or  his  pro- 
mising little  heir-apparent,  William 
Henry  Thomas,  in  the  whole  course 
of  their  union.  "  Ah,  Madam,"'  said 
I,  "  the  omission  is  extremely  natu- 
ral !  I  am  sure  I  am  not  at  all  of- 
fended with  your  late  husband  upon 
that  score.  He  was  an  elderly,  sick- 
ly sort  of  a  man.  My  fartier  always 
told  him  he  could  not  last,  but  he 
never  thought  he  would  have  died  so 
soon  after  his  marriage.  He  had  not 
time — he  had  not  time,  Madam,  to 
make  his  friends  happy  by  introduc- 
ing them  to  you." 

I  believe,  upon  the  whole,  I  must 
have  behaved  remarkably  well,  for 
the  widow  could  not  quite  make  up 
her  mind  whether  to  credit  me  or 
not,  which,  when  we  consider  the 
very  slender  materials  I  had  to  work 
upon,  is  saying  a  great  deal.  At  last 
I  contrived  to  make  the  conversa- 
tion glide  away  to  Auld  Robin  Grey 
and  the  drawing  of  Apollo,  which  I 
pronounced  to  be  a  chef-d'oeuvre. 
"  Permit  me,  however,  to  suggest, 
that  the  symmetry  of  the  figure  would 
not  be  destroyed  by  a  little  more  of 
Hercules   in    his    shoulders,   which 


would  make  his  life  worth  a  much 
longer  purchase.  A  little  more  am- 
plitude in  the  chest,  too,  and  a  trifle 
stronger  on  the  legs,  as  they  say  at 
the  Insurance  Office." — The  widow 
looked  comically  at  the  recollections 
which  I  brought  to  her  mind ;  her 
rosy  lips  began  to  disclose  their  trea- 
sures in  a  half  smile  ;  and  this,  in 
turn,  expanded  into  a  laugh  like  the 
laugh  of  Euphrosyne.  This  was  the 
very  thing  for  me.  I  was  always 
rather  dashed  by  beauty  on  the  stilts ; 
but  put  us  upon  fair  grounds,  and  I 
never  supposed  that  I  could  be  oth- 
erwise than  charming.  I  ran  over 
all  the  amusing  topics  of  the  day,  ex- 
pended a  thousand  admirable  jokes, 
repeated  touching  passages  from  a 
new  poem  which  she  had  not  read, 
laughed,  sentimentalized,  cuddled  the 
kitten,  and  forgot  to  go  away  till  I 
had  sojourned  full  two  hours.  Eu- 
phrosyne quite  lost  sight  of  my  ques- 
tionable introduction,  and  chimed  in 
with  a  wit  as  brilliant  as  her  beauty  ; 
nor  did  she  put  on  a  single  grave  look 
when  I  volunteered  to  call  the  next 
day  and  read  the  remainder  of  the 
poem. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how 
carefully  I  walked  home.  My  head 
and  heart  were  full  of  the  widow  and 
the  wager,  and  my  life  was  more 
precious  than  the  Pigot  Diamond.  I 
kept  my  eye  sedulously  upon  the 
pavement,  to  be  sure  that  the  coal- 
holes were  closed  ;  and  I  never  once 
crossed  the  street  without  looking 
both  ways,  to  calculate  the  dangers 
of  being  run  over.  When  I  arrived, 
I  was  presented  with  a  letter  from 
my  attorney,  giving  me  the  choice  ot 
an  ensigncy  in  a  regiment  which  was 
ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  or  of  go- 
ing missionary  to  New  Zealand.  I 
wrote  to  him,  in  answer,  that  it  was 
perfectly  immaterial  to  me  whether  I 
was  cut  off  by  the  yellow  fever  or  de- 
voured by  cannibals,  but  that  I  had 
business  which  would  prevent  me 
from  availing  myself  of  either  alter- 
native for  two  months,  at  least. 

The  next  morning  found  me  again 
at  the  door  of  Euphrosyne,  who  gave 
me  her  lily  hand,  and  received  me 
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with  the  smile  of  an  old  acquaintance. 
Affairs  went  on  pretty  much  the 
same  as  they  did  on  the  preceding 
day.  The  poem  was  long,  her  sing- 
ing exquisite,  my  anecdote  of  New 
Zealand  irresistible,  and  we  again  for- 
got ourselves  till  it  was  necccssary, 
in  common  politeness,  to  ask  me  to 
dinner.  Here  her  sober  attire,  which 
for  some  months  had  been  a  piece  of 
mere  gratuitous  respect,  was  exchang- 
ed for  a  low  evening  dress,  and  my 
soul,  which  was  brimming  before, 
was  in  an  agony  to  find  room  for  my 
increasing  transports.  Her  spirits 
were  sportive  as  butterflies,  and  flut- 
tered over  the  flowers  of  her  imagi- 
nation with  a  grace  that  was  quite 
miraculous.  She  ridiculed  the  rapid- 
ity of  our  acquaintance,  eulogized  my 
modesty  till  it  was  well  nigh  burnt 
to  a  cinder,  and  every  now  and  then 
sharpened  her  wit  by  a  delicate  re- 
currence to  Apollo  and  the  shoulders 
of  Hercules. 

The  third  and  the  fourth  and  the 
fifth  day,  with  twice  as  many  more, 
were  equally  productive  of  excuses 
for  calling,  and  reasons  for  remain- 
ing, till  at  last  I  took  upon  me  to 
call  and  remain  without  troubling  my- 
self about  the  one  or  the  other.  I 
was  received  with  progressive  cor- 
diality ;  and,  at  last,  with  a  mixture 
of  timidity  which  assured  me  of  the 
anticipation  of  a  catastrophe  which 
was,  at  once,  to  decide  the  question 
with  the  Insurance  Office,  and  deter- 
mine the  course  of  my  travels.  One 
day  I  found  the  Peri  sitting  rather 
pensively  at  work,  and,  as  usual,  I 
took  my  seat  opposite  to  her. 

u  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  she, 
"  that  I  have  been  mightly  imposed 
upon." 


"  By  whom  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  By  one  of  whom  you  have  tho 
highest  opinion — by  yourself." 

"In  what  do  you  mistrust  me  ?" 

"  Come  now,  will  it  please  you  to 
be  candid,  and  tell  me  honestly  that 
all  that  exceedingly  intelligible  story 
about  your  father,  and  the  liver  com- 
plaint, and  Heaven  knows  what,  was 
a  mere  fabrication  ?" 

"  Will  it  please  you  to  let  me 
thread  that  needle,  for  I  see  that  you 
are  taking  aim  at  the  wrong  end  of  it  ?" 

"  Nonsense !  Will  you  answer  me?" 

"  I  think  I  could  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  that  sprig.  Do  you  not  see?" 
I  continued,  jumping  up  and  leaning 
over  her.  "  It  should  be  done  so— 
and  then  so. — What  stitch  do  you 
call  that  ?" 

The  beauty  was  not  altogether  in  a 
mood  for  joking.  I  took  her  hand 
— it  trembled — and  so  did  mine.       | 

"  Will  you  pardon  me  ?"  I  whis- 
pered. u  I  am  a  sinner,  a  counter- 
feit, a  poor,  swindling,  disreputable 

vagabond, but  I  love  you  to 

my  soul." 

The  work  dropped  upon  her  knee. 
#  #         #  #  # 

In  about  a  fortnight  from  this  time 
I  addressed  the  following  note  to  my 
friend. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  will  give  you  great  pleasure  to 
hear  that  my  prospects  are  mending, 
and  that  you  have  lost  your  wager. 
As  I  intend  settling  the  insurance  on 
my  wife,  I  shall,  of  course,  think  you 
entitled  to  the  job.  Should  your  tri- 
fling loss  in  me  oblige  you  to  become 
an  ensign  in  the  West  Indies  or  a 
missionary  in  New  Zealand,  you  may 
rely  upon  my  interest  there. 


[About  the  year  18 — ,  one  R d,  a  respectable  London  merchant,  (since 

dead,)  stood  in  the  pillory  for  some  alleged  fraud  upon  the  Revenue. 
Among  his  papers  were  found  the  following  "  Reflections,"  which  we 
have  obtained  by  favour  of  a  friend,  who  knew  him  well,  and  had  heard 
him  describe  the  train  of  his  feelings  upon  that  trying  occasion  almost  in 
the  words  of  the  MS.  This  friend  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  (with  the 
exception  of  the  peccadillo  aforesaid)  of  singular  integrity  in  all  his  private 
dealings,  possessing  great  suavity  of  manner,  with   a  certain   turn   for 
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humour.  As  our  object  is  to  present  human  nature  under  every  possible 
circumstance,  we  do  not  think  that  we  shall  sully  our  pages  by  inserting 
it. — Ed.  Lon.  Mag. 


REFLECTIONS  IN  THE  PILLORY. 


Scene,  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange. 

"IT"  ETCH,  my  good  fellow,  you 
-^■*-  have  a  neat  hand.  Prithee,  ad- 
just this  new  collar  to  my  neck  gin- 
gerly. I  am  not  used  to  these  wooden 
cravats.  There,  softly,  softly.  That 
seems  the  exact  point  between  orna- 
ment and  strangulation.  A  thought 
looser  on  this  side.  Now  it  will  do. 
And  have  a  care  in  turning  me,  that 
I  present  my  aspect  due  vertically. 
I  now  face  the  orient.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  I  shift  southward — do  you 
mind  ? — and  so  on  till  I  face  the  east 
again,  travelling  with  the  sun.  No 
half  points,  I  beseech  you  ;  N.N.W. 
or  any  such  elaborate  niceties.  They 
become  the  shipman's  card,  but  not 
this  mystery.  Now  leave  me  a  little 
to  my  own  reflections. 

Bless  us,  what  a  company  is  assem- 
bled in  honour  of  me  !  How  grand 
I  stand  here  !  I  never  felt  so  sensi- 
bly before  the  effect  of  solitude  in  a 
crowd.  I  muse  in  solemn  silence 
upon  that  vast  miscellaneous  rabble 
in  the  pit  there.  From  my  private 
box  I  contemplate  with  mingled  pity 


Time,  Twelve  to  One,  Noon. 

of  your  brawling  brats  with  such  Olla 
Podridas  ;  they  have  need  of  them. 
\_A  brick  is  let  fly].  Disease  not,  I 
pray  you,  nor  dismantle  your  rent 
and  ragged  tenements,  to  furnish  me 
with  architectural  decorations,  which 
I  can  excuse.  This  fragment  might 
have  stopped  a  flaw  against  snow 
comes.  [A  coal  flies].  Cinders  are 
dear,  gentlemen.  This  nubbling 
might  have  helped  the  pot  boil,  when 
your  dirty  cuttings  from  the  shambles 
at  three  ha'-pence  a  pound  shall 
stand  at  a  cold  simmer.  Now  south 
about,  Ketch.  I  would  enjoy  austra- 
lian  popularity. 

What,  my  friends  from  over  the 
water  !  Old  benchers — flies  of  a 
day — ephemeral  Romans — welcome  ! 
Doth  the  sight  of  me  draw  souls  from 
limbo  ?  can  it  dispeople  purgatory,  ha ! 

What  am  I,  or  what  was  my  father's 
house,  that  I  should  thus  be  set  up  a 
spectacle  to  gentlemen  and  others  ? 
Why  are  all  faces,  like  Persians  at 
the  sun-rise,  bent  singly  on  mine 
alone  ?     It  was  wont  to  be  a  esteem- 


and  wonder  the  gaping  curiosity  of    ed  an  ordinary  visnomy,  a  quotidian 


those  underlings.  There  are  my 
Whitechapel  supporters.  Rosemary 
Lane  has  emptied  herself  of  the  very 
flower  of  her  citizens  to  grace  my 
show.  Duke's  Place  sits  desolate. 
What  is  there  in  my  face,  that  stran- 
gers should  come  so  far  from  the  east 
to  gaze  upon  it  ?  [Here  an  egg  nar- 
rowly misses  him].  That  offering  was 
well  meant,  but  not  so  cleanly  exe- 
cuted. By  the  tricklings,  it  should 
not  be  either  myrrh  or  frankincencc. 
Spare  your  presents,  my  friends  ;  I 
am  no-ways  mercenary.  I  desire  no 
missive  tokens  of  your  approbation. 
I  am  past  those  valentines.  Bestow 
these  coffins  of  untimely  chickens 
upon  mouths  that  water  for  them. 
Comfort  your  addle  spouses  with 
them  at  home,  and  stop  the  mouths 


merely.  Doubtless  these  assembled 
myriads  discern  some  traits  of  noble- 
ness, gentility,  breeding,  which  hith- 
erto have  escaped  the  common  ob- 
servation— some  intimations,  as  it 
were,  of  wisdom,  valour,  piety,  and 
so  forth.  My  sight  dazzles  ;  and,  if 
I  am  not  deceived  by  the  too  familiar 
pressure  of  this  strange  neckcloth 
that  envelopes  it,  my  countenance 
gives  out  lambent  glories.  For  some 
painter  now  to  take  me  in  the  lucky 
point  of  expression  ! — the  posture  so 
convenient — the  head  never  shifting, 
but  standing  quiescent  in  a  sort  of 
natural  frame.  But  these  artisans 
require  a  westerly  aspect.  Ketch, 
turn  me. 

Something  of  St.  James's  air   in 
these   my  new  friends.      How  my 
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prospects  shift  and  brighten  !  Now  if 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  be  any  where 
in  that  group,  his  fortune  is  made  for 
ever.  I  think  I  see  some  one  taking 
out  a  crayon.  I  will  compose  my 
whole  face  to  a  smile,  which  yet  shall 
not  so  predominate,  but  that  gravity 
and  gaiety  shall  contend  as  it  were — 
you  understand  me?  I  will  work  up 
my  thoughts  to  some  mild  rapture — 
a  gentle  enthusiasm — which  the  artist 
may  transfer  in  a  manner  warm  to 
the  canvass.  I  will  inwardly  apos- 
trophize my  tabernacle. 

Delectable  mansion,  hail !  House, 
not  made  of  every  wood.  Lodging, 
that  pays  no  rent  ;  airy  and  commo- 
dious ;  which,  owing  no  window-tax, 
art  yet  all  casement,  out  of  which 
men  have  such  pleasure  in  peering 
and  overlooking,  that  they  will  some- 
times stand  an  hour  together  to  enjoy 
thy  prospects  !  Cell  recluse  from  the 
vulgar  !  Quiet  retirement  from  the 
great  Babel,  yet  affording  sufficient 
glimpses  into  it !  Pulpit,  that  instructs 
without  note  or  sermon-book,  into 
which  the  preacher  is  inducted  with- 
out tenth  or  first  fruit  !  Throne  un- 
shared and  single,  that  disdainest  a 
Brentford  competitor  !  Honour  with- 
out co-rival  !  Or  appearest  thou 
rather  a  magnificent  theatre  in  which 
the  spectator  comes  to  see  and  to  be 
seen  ?  From  thy  giddy  heights  I  look 
down  upon  the  common  herd,  who 
stand  fwith  eyes  upturned  as  if  a 
winged  messenger  hovered  over  them; 
and  mouths  open,  as  if  they  expected 
manna.  I  feel,  I  feel,  the  true  Epis- 
copal yearnings.  Behold  in  me,  my 
flock,  your  true  overseer  !  What 
though  I  cannot  lay  hands,  because 
my  own  are  laid,  yet  I  can  mutter 
benedictions.  True  otium  cum  dig- 
nitate  !     Proud   Pisgah   eminence  ! 


Pinnacle  sublime  !  O  Pillory,  'lis  thee 
I  sing  \  Thou  younger  brother  to  the 
gallows,  without  his  rough  and  Esau 
palms  ;  that  with  ineffable  contempt 
surveyest  beneath  thee  the  grovelling 
stocks,  which  claims  presumptuously 
to  be  of  thy  great  race.  Let  that  low 
wood  know,  that  thou  art  far  higher 
born  !  Let  that  domicile  for  ground- 
ling rogues  and  base  earth-kissing 
varlets,  envy  thy  preferment,  not  sel- 
dom fated  to  be  the  wanton  baiting- 
house,  the  temporary  retreat,  of  poet 
and  of  patriot.  Shades  of  Bastwick 
and  of  Pry  nne  hover  over  thee — De- 
foe is  there,  and  more  greatly  daring 
Shebbeare — from  their  (little  more 
elevated)  stations  they  look  down 
with  recognitions.     Ketch,  turn  me. 

I  now  veer  to  the  north.  Open 
your  widest  gates,  thou  proud  Ex- 
change of  London,  that  I  may  look 
in  as  proudly  !  Gresham's  wonder, 
hail  !  I  stand  upon  a  level  with 
all  your  kings.  They,  and  I,  from 
equal  heights,  with  equal  supercilious- 
ness, o'er-look  the  plodding,  money- 
hunting  tribe  below  ;  who,  busied  in 
their  sordid  speculations,  scarce  ele- 
vate their  eyes  to  notice  your  ancient, 
or  my  recent,  grandeur.  The  second 
Charles  smiles  on  me  from  three  pe- 
destals ?*  He  closed  the  Exchequer, 
I  cheated  the  Excise.  Equal  our 
darings,  equal  be  our  lot. 

Are  those  the  quarters  ?  'tis  their 
fatal  chime.  That  the  ever-winged 
hours  would  but  stand  still  !  but  I 
must  descend,  descend  from  this 
dream  of  greatness.  Stay,  stay  a  lit- 
tle while,  importunate  hour  hand.  A 
moment  or  two,  and  I  shall  walk  on 
foot  with  the  undistinguished  many. 
The  clock  speaks  one.  I  return  to 
common  life.     Ketch,  let  me  out. 


*  A  statue  of  Charles  II.  by  the  elder  Cibber,  adorns  the  front  of  the  Exchange.— 
He  stands  also  on  high,  in  the  train  of  his  crowned  ancestors,  in  his  proper  order, 
ivithin  that  building.  But  the  merchants  of  London,  in  a  superfoetation  of  loyalty, 
have,  within  a  few  years,  caused  to  be  erected  another  effigy  of  him  on  the  ground  in 
the  centre  of  the  interior.  'VYe  do  not  hear  that  a  fourth  is  in  contemplation. — Ed. 
Len.  Mas:. 
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MY  DEAR  S. 

I  ENDEAVOURED  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  student  duels  In 
the  German  universities  ;  and  when  I 
was  doing  so,  I  little  thought  I  should 
have  to  exemplify  one  of  those  fatal 
results  which  take  place  every  now 
and  then,  in  the  person  of  my  poor 

friend  L .You  have  often   found 

his  name  in  my  letters.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  He  had  been  my 
constant  companion  in  shower  and 
in  sunshine,  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back, by  water  and  by  land,  nearly 
for  12  months.  I  was  at  his  side, 
when,  with  our  knapsacks  on  our 
backs,  we  toiled  through  the  sands  of 
Mecklenburg  and  Prussia  ;  when  we 
wound  our  way  over  the  rocks,  and 
through  the  valleys  of  Switzerland, 
I  was  with  him  when  we  danced 
merrily  to  the  sound  of  "  tabor  and 
lute,''  at  the  gathering  of  the  vintage, 
and  sung  "  blessings  on  the  Rhine," 
as  its  blue  waves  were  rapidly  fulfill- 
ing their  course  beneath  our  feet — 
and  1  was  with  him  when  he  was  laid 
in  his  grave. 

The  first  time  I  saw  L was  at 

Heidelberg.  I  had  just  returned  from 
a  ten  days'  excursion  to  Cologne,  and 
was  sitting  at  the  window  of  the  inn, 
when  my  attention  was  aroused  by 
a  strange-looking  figure,  coming  up 
the  street.  He  seemed  to  be  in  the 
prime  of  youth,  probably  not  twenty 
years  of  age.  His  form  was  singu- 
larly well  proportioned,  so  much  so, 
that  though  as  he  approached  I  saw 
he  was  six  feet  in  height,  he  scarcely 
looked  much  above  the  middling 
size.  His  costume  was  ultra-stu- 
dent ;  his  long  dark  hair  had  been 
carefully  combed  off  his  forehead, 
and  hung  in  full  curls  down  his  back, 
so  that  there  was  nothing  to  relieve 
the  palest  countenance,  and  the  most 
regular  features  I  ever  saw,  except 
the  black  mustache  which  curled 
upon  his  upper  lip.  He  wore  a  vel- 
vet cap,  after  the  fashion  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  at  the  front  of  whicii 


was  affixed  a  small  silver  crucifix. 
His  neck  was  bare,  and  a  large  Van- 
dyke frill  lay  on  his  shoulders.  A 
Polish  jacket,  loose  trowsers,  and  a 
sword  so  fastened  as  to  be  brought 
forward  and  placed  nearly  perpen- 
dicularly on  his  left  breast,  complet- 
ed the  rest  of  his  outline.  I  had  al- 
ready seen  a  little  of  these  students, 
but  was  not  prepared  to  meet  with 
any  thing  so  strange  as  this  figure. 
I  soon  learned,  however,  that  he  was 
from  the  university  of  Jena;  and 
this,  I  was  given  to  understand,  was 
a  sufficient  cause  for  all  this  singular- 
ity of  appearance.  He  touched  his 
bonnet  slightly  as  he  passed  us,  ac- 
cording to  the  courtesy  of  the  coun- 
try, and  I  saw  nothing  more  of  him 
till  we  met,  six  months  after,  at  Ber- 
lin. I  then  found  him  much  chang- 
ed. He  had  shorn  his  long  locks, 
and  had  modified  his  extraordinary 
costume,  to  a  more  citizen-like  fash- 
ion. His  mind,  however,  had  been 
too  deeply  imbued  with  the  extrava- 
gancies of  the  Burschin-libsu  of  Jena, 
to  throw  off  all  those  habits  of  thought 
which  had  been  acquired  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  career.  He  had  quitted 
one  of  the  Gymnasia  of  Germany  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  and  had  been  placed 
at  this  University.  He  found  him- 
self in  a  world,  a  world,  too,  in  which 
unfortunately  the  imagination  was 
called  more  into  play  than  the  judg- 
ment. He  was  surrounded  by  youths 
of  his  own  age,  the  greater  portion, 
if  not  the  whole  of  whom,  at  this  par- 
ticularly University,  sprung  from  the 
middling  orders,  and  therefore  hated 
all  that  savoured  of  aristocracy.  Pic- 
ture to  yourself  a  set  of  boys,  placed 
in  one  of  the  most  secluded  spots  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  mingling  in  no 
society,  because  in  Jena  there  is 
none ;  filled  with  heated  notions 
about  liberty  and  patriotism  ;  always 
in  a  state  of  excitement,  eternally 
duelling  or  studying;  and  1  think 
you  will  not  easily  find  a  chain  ot 
circumstances  more  fit  for  building 
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of  destroying  one  like  L 's. 

L was  an  only  child.  His  cir- 
cumstances and  his  rank  of  life  (for 
he  was  not  a  noble)  obliged  him  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy. His  temper  was  mild  and  con- 
ciliating— he  was  an  expert  swords- 
man and  an  experienced  duellist,  be- 
cause he  was  a  student ;  but  almost 
all  of  his  duels  arose  from  the  quar- 
rels of  others.  The  impulse  of  his 
own  nature  was  to  be  in  charity  with 
all  men.  You  probably  will  smile 
at  the  idea  of  a  duellist  being  of  such 
a  disposition  ;  but  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment how  exceedingly  arttficial  the 
society  is  which  brings  forth  such 
seeming  incongruities,  and  your  won- 
der will  cease.  At  an  age  when  our 
feelings  are  freshest,  and  most  easily 
moulded,  a  student  is  thrown  into  a 
world  where  his  conduct  is  tried  by 
the  wildest  and  most  romantic  test. 
He  is  taught  to  consider  himself  per- 
fectly free,  because  he  is  not  bound 
to  acknowledge  any  law,  except  those 
of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  not  even 
those  of  his  own  country.  He  is 
therefore  touchy,  and  impatient  of 
restraint.  He  comes  prepared  to 
form  romantic  attachments,  and  his 
anticipations  are  realized.  Clans  are 
formed  among  themselves,  each  mem- 
ber of  which  swears  to  support  his 
brother  at  all  risks.  Each  clan  has 
its  particular  days  of  meeting,  and 
all  the  clans  meet  together  four  times 
in  the  year,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  foster  these  high-wrought  feelings. 
Hence  you  will  easily  see  that  duel- 
ling among  them  is  nothing  but  a 
necessary  result  of  the  u  esprit  du 
corps,"  and  that  a  mild  man  and  a 
regular  duellist  are  not  incompatible. 

As  a  man,  then,  L :  possessed 

all  those  kindly  affections  which  en- 
deared him  to  his  friends,  but  as  a 
student,  these  feelings  had  been  di- 
verted from  a  wholesome  growth, 
and  had  become  rank  from  their  very 
luxuriancy.  I  am  content  to  be 
charged  with  prolixity  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  character,  because  this 
description  will  apply  to  a  whole 
class  of  students,  and  to  a  class,  too, 


by   no  means    scant    among    them. 

L had  modelled    his    character 

upon  an  ideal  of  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  Alt-Deutsch.  To  live  free- 
ly— to  be  true  to  his  friend,  his  mis- 
tress, and,  above  all,  to  his  country, 
was  the  very  soul  of  such  a  model. 
To  be  sincere  in  his  manner,  nay, 
even  to  be  blunt,  to  be  strictly  chaste, 
to  avoid  all  that  resembled  French, 
was  to  be  a  man.  In  short,  I  cannot 
give  you  a  better  idea  of  what  the 
greater  portion  of  the  German  stu- 
dents strive  to  be,  than  to  refer  you 
to  the  character  of  Gotz  von  Berli- 
chingen,  in  Goethe's  tragedy  of  that 
name.  It  was  one  of  the  German 
poet's  earliest  productions,  and  I 
suspect  that  Gotz  himself  is  not  so 
much  an  original  conception  as  the 
concrete  of  what  was  conceived  to 
be   a  perfect  Alt-Deutscher  by  the 

students.    L ,  though  a  thorough 

wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
yet  had  contrived  to  obtain  a  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  ancient 
tongues,  both  classical  and  the  east- 
ern. The  study  of  these  was  necessa- 
ry for  his  theological  pursuits.  There 
was  a  motive,  however,  for  his  ardour 
for  acquirement,  which  arose  from  a 
more  sacred  source  than  the  mere 
pleasure  of  study, — a  sense  of  duty, 
which  he  owed  to  an  aged  mother. 
His  feelings  were  acute  on  all  sub- 
jects, but  on  this  they  amounted  to 
devotion.  "  She  has  been  all  to  roe," 
I  have  often  heard  him  say  ;  "  she 
has  garnered  up  all  her  heart  in  her 
son.  God  grant  that  one  day  he 
may  be  enabled  to  shew  his  grati- 
tude !"  So  mysterious,  however, 
are  the  ways  of  Providence,  that  it 
was  through  that  son  that  her  grey 
hairs  were  bowed  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave. 

We  had  travelled  from  Berlin  to 
Heidelberg.  You  know,  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  making  short  excursions 
to  the  several  capitals  in  the  south  of 
Germany.  I  had  been  absent  a  week 
on  one  of  these,  and  had  returned 
very  late  one  night, — when,  as  I  drove 
through  the  street  in  which  he  lodg- 
ed, I  looked  for  the  light  which  I  ex- 
pected to  find  at  his  window,  for  his 
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buvsehen  habits  obliged  him  to  devote 
his  nights  to  those  studies  to  which 
he  could  not  attend  during  the  day, 
but  I  found  that  the  shutters  were 
closed.  I  know  not  how  to  account 
for  it,  but  I  had  a  presentiment  that 
he  was  dead.  It  was  in  vain  I  rea- 
soned on  the  improbability  of  the 
case.  In  vain  I  thought  on  a  thou- 
sand causes  which  might  have  in- 
duced him  to  have  retired  earlier 
than  usual, — nothing  appeared  sat- 
isfactory, and  I  was  oppressed  with 
the  deepest  melancholy.  The  next 
day  I  w'ent  to  the  leader  of  the  corps 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  learned, 
alas  !  that  my  suspicions  were   but 

too  true  :  poor  L had  been  shot 

the  very  evening  of  my  arrival.  The 
affair  had  arisen  from  a  quarrel  which 
occurred  in  the  great  Commerz,  A 
drunken     Courlander    had    insulted 

L ;  hard  words  were  exchanged, 

and  a  duel  was  to  be  the  consequence. 
The  following  morning,  L — 's  friends 
were  surprised  to  hear  that  his  an- 
tagonist insisted  on  choosing  the  pis- 
tol and  the  barrier.  The  reason  as- 
signed was,  that  he  had  struck  the 
Courlander.  It  did  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  any  blow  had  been  given 
or  taken  by  either  party,  but  as  this 
mode  of  fighting  was  strongly  insisted 
upon,  there  remained  no  other  alter- 
native but  to  adopt  it.  The  spot 
chosen  for  this  scene  of  action  was  a 
field  just  out  of  the  town.  They  met, 
and  at  the  very  first  fire  his  adversa- 
ry's ball  passed  through  L 's  heart 

— he  sprung  into  the  air,  and  fell 
dead  without  a  single  groan.  The 
ball  had  driven  in  a  portion  of  the 
little  silver  crucifix,  the  gift  of  his, 
mother,  which,  since  he  had  changed 
his  mode  of  dress,  he  wore  in  his 
bosom.  The  Courlander  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  territories  of  Baden,  and 
this  he  could  accomplish  in  an  hour. 
The  punishment  against  duelling  is 
nominally  severe,  but  really  nothing. 
You  may  be  sentenced  to  twenty 
years'  confinement  at  Spandau,  or  at 
any  other  fortress,  and  you  reckon 
upon  being  set  free  in  twenty  weeks. 
It  is  a  custom  prevalent  throughout 
Germany,  in  cases  of  duels.,  to  bury 
14  athsneuMj  vol.  3.    2d  series. 


the  person  on  the  spot  in  which  he 
has  fallen.  A  grave  was  made  near 
two  large  elms,  in  the  corner  of  the 
field  in  which  the  duel  took  place, 
and  here  they  buried  the  body  of 
poor  L ,  and  with  it  all  that  re- 
mained of  joy  or  comfort  to  his  aged 
and  widowed  mother.  This  was  the 
brief  outline  of  the  events  which  had 
transpired  during  my  absence.  The 
several  members  of  the  Landsmans- 
chaft  to  which  he  belonged  were 
highly  insensed.  It  was  not  a  fair 
duel,  said  one.  It  was  not  according 
to  the  customary  student-laws,  said  a 
second.  The  Courlanders  have  been 
renowniug  of  late.  We  shall  see  if 
this  cannot  be  stopped,  replied  a  third. 
It  was  evident  from  all  this,  that  a 
host  of  duels  were  in  contemplation. 

L had   been   so   much   beloved 

among  his  own  set,  and  had  contrib- 
uted so  much  in  making  that  set  so 
well  known  throughout  Germany,  by 
his  expertness  at  the  sword  that  they 
were  determined  to  revenge  his  death. 
The  Courlanders,  on  the  other  hand, 
knew  that  this  would  be  the  probable 
result,  and  had  come  to  an  equal  de- 
termination to  be  ready  to  take  up 
the  slightest  insult,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  see  insult  where  there  could  have 
been  none.  As  both  of  these  clans 
were  numerous  and  well  known,  the 
ejes  of  the  whole  university  were 
turned  upon  them.  Groups  of  youths 
were  seen  gathered  in  corners  to- 
gether. Instead  of  the  loud  jollity 
which  attended  their  usual  meeting, 
silent  though  menacing  looks  were 
observed.  Bitter  taunts,  seemingly 
addressed  to  the  air,  but  really  to  the 
passer-by,  were  thrown  out  on  all 
sides.  The  whole  university  seemed 
to  be  in  a  state  of  restlessness  and  ex- 
citement, which,  considering  the  very 
inflammable  and  light  materials  of 
which  its  members  were  composed, 
gave  no  little  uneasiness  to  the  burgh- 
ers. Such  was  the  state  of  affairs 
during  the  whole  of  the  day  subse- 
quent  to   poor   L 's   death.     It 

was  now  that  portion  of  the  evening 
which,  succeeding  a  brilliant  sun-set, 
just  precedes  the  rising  of  the  moon, 
I  was  in  my  own  yoom,  rttminat- 
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ing  upon  the  melancholy  fate  of  my 
friend.  His  youth,  his  promising 
talents,  the  many  pleasant  hours  we 
had  spent  together,  all  occurred  to 
me,  and  however  varied  the  tissue  of 
my  thoughts  might  otherwise  be, 
yet  he  was  always  interwoven  with 
it.  While  I  was  so  employed,  I 
thought  I  heard  a  murmuring  sound, 
like  the  "  noise  of  waters  running 
violently  at  a  distance."  In  a  few 
minutes  this  became  more  and  more 
distinct.  I  almost  thought  it  was  a 
mere  imagination,  until  I  observed 
others  looking  for  its  cause  as  well 
as  myself.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?'" 
said  I  to  a  man  who  seemed  hurrying 
away  from  something,  but  evidently 
not  knowing  which  road  to  take.  He 
looked  a  moment  in  my  face,  and 
then,  without  uttering  a  single  word, 
fairly  took  to  his  heels.  The  noise 
approached.  The  deep,  sullen  con- 
tinuous murmur,  now  seemed  to  swell, 
and  again  to  subside.  At  once,  a 
burst  of  human  voices  broke,  as  if  by 
magic,  upon  me,  and  starting  round, 
I  saw  a  dense  mass  rapidly  moving 
up  the  streets  ;  and  now  there  could 
be  no  doubt  what  this  portended ; 
had  I  had  any,  the  fearful  watchword 
of  the  students,  "  Burschen  hcraus," 
would  at  once  have  informed  me  that 
the  students  were  out.  Once  having 
heard  it,  I  knew  that  I,  as  a  student, 
dared  not  stay  within.  I  accordingly 
seized  my  sword,  and  ran  to  join  the 
throng.  Peaceable  citizens,  who.  a 
few  moments  before,  had  been  walk- 
ing in  perfect  security,  were  now  seen 
running  in  every  direction.  The  old, 
the  young,  all  sexes,  and  all  ages, 
were  hurrying  from  the  living  aval- 
anche, which  seemed  as  if  about  to 
overwhelm  them. 

"  Heraus,  Burschen  Heraus,"  was 
echoed  from  all  sides,  and  at  these 
words  students  came  pouring  out 
from  each  street,  and  lane  and  house. 
Princes,  counts,  barons,  and  all  the 
prolific  best  of  tilled  youths,  ran 
shouting  and  hallooing,  and  flourish- 
ing their  swords  or  sharpening  their 
Klinge*  en  the  stones  as  they  joined 


the  throng.  Nothing  was  heard  but 
shouts  and  invocations.  "  Hurrah  ! 
hurrah  J  Freedom  and  the  student- 
life  forever  !"  "  Down  with  the  Phil- 
istines !"  and  a  thousand  such  expres- 
sions, were  mingled  with  ten  thou- 
sand heavy  German  oaths  to  increase 
the  confusion. 

"  To  the  market-place,  to  the  mar- 
ket-place," was  now  the  cry,  and  a- 
way  we  hurried  to  the  spot.  When  we 
had  assembled  there,  and  something 
like  silence  had  been  obtained,  there 
was  a  general  call  on  the  leaders  of 
the  landsmanschaften,  to  explain  the 
reason  of  this  assemblage.  "  The 
peasantry  have  insulted  us,"  was  vo- 
ciferated from  one  corner  of  the 
square.  "  Meyer  the  tailor,  who  was 
i.i  •  Verchiss'  for  not  trusting  the 
Prince  von  Drecke  for  a  coat,  has 
again  insulted  him  grossly,"  was 
heard  on  another  side — "  No,  no," 
said  others,  "the  Graf  von  Sausen 
has  been  licked  by  the  landlord  of 
theHecht!"  This  poor  devil  of  a 
landlord  had  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  students,  and  they,  after  their 
fashion,  put  him  into  "  Verchiss,"  so 
that  none  of  them  could  become  his 
customers.  He,  however,  had  had 
a  sufficient  number  of  friends  among 
the  citizens,  to  be  able  to  do  without 
their  support.  No  sooner  then  was 
the  word  uttered,  that  one  of  the 
honourable  fraternity  of  Students  had 
been  cudgell'd  by  the  said  landlord, 
than  cries  were  heard  on  both  sides 
— "To  the  Hecht,  to  the  Hecht," 
and  away  we  moved  to  the  devoted 
house.  "  A  Philistine,  a  Philistine," 
cried  one  of  the  foremost,  as  a  man 
and  a  female  were  intercepted  in 
their  attempt  to  escape.  "  Down 
with  him  !"  cried  some,  who  neither 
saw  nor  knew  who  it  was — "  Who  is 
he  ?"  cried  others,  not  quite  so  in- 
considerate as  the  rest.  u  The  land- 
lord of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  his 
daughter." — "  Did  you  not  hear, 
friend,  that  the  Burschen  were  out, 
and  do  you  not  know,  that  the  moun- 
tain stream  cannot  be  restrained  in 
its  course  ?"  said  a  long-haired  Quix- 


Klinge,  the  blunt  sword  with  which  the  students  practise. 
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otic  Burschenschafter. — Poor  Hans, 
upon  whom  all  this  poetry  seemed 
quite  thrown  away, swore  most  round- 
ly, that  he  neither  had  heard  nor  seen 
any  moutain  stream,  and  that  he  made 
it  a  rule  never  to  oppose  any  stream, 
mountain  or  not.  u  Let  him  pass," 
said  the  leader  of  the  Westphalians, 
whose  mess  was  held  at  the  Golden 
Fleece,  "  Hans  is  a  good  fellow,  and 
Lotta  is  pretty." — Away  then  ran 
Hans  and  Lotta,  and  away  moved 
the  mass  to  the  Hecht.  Every  house 
had  heen  shut  up  and  barricaded  ; 
the  landlord  of  the  Hecht  knowing 
in  what  odour  he  stood,  you  may  be 
sure  was  not  less  remiss  in  securing 
his  own  than  his  neighbour's.  One 
or  two  of  the  leaders  tapped  at  the 
door  and  demanded  admission.  The 
landlord,  no  doubt,  would  not  have 
been  at  home,  had  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  denying  himself;  but  long 
before  any  answer  could  be  given 
— crack  went  the  door.  I  stood  on 
some  steps  just  opposite  the  entrance 
to  the  house,  and  could  observe  what 
took  place.  The  rush  was  so  sudden, 
that  some  half  dozen  of  heavy-gaited 
peasants  and  shipmen  were  surprised 
over  their  beer.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, was  the  student's  cap  and  glit- 
tering sword  seen  among  them,  than 
they  disappeared  with  surprising  alac- 
rity. Some  tried  to  force  through 
the  crowd,  and  got  well  pommelled 
in  the  attempt ;  some  flew  up  stairs 
and  escaped  into  the  next  house  ;  two 
or  three  made  for  the  window,  and 
without  attending  to  the  impediment 
of  glass  or  wood,  bolted  through  ;  not, 
however,  without  being  materially 
assisted  in  their  flight  by  sundry 
pokes  in  the  most  obviously  present- 
ing part,  sufficiently  piquante  to  make 
them  meditate  on  their  latter  end. 
And  now  a  scene  of  the  greatest  tu- 
mult and  confusion  took  place.  The 
furniture  of  the  house  was  broken  to 
pieces,  glasses,  chairs,  stools,  and 
beds  were  flung  out ;  and  nothing 
short  of  the  absolute  destruction  of 
the  building  itself,  seemed  to  satisfy 
the   students. — Matters   were   going 


on  in  this  way,  when  a  cry  of  "  Halt, 
halt,"  was  heart  from  the  end  of  the 
street.  "  The  military  are  here." — 
"  Together,  together,"  cried  some  of 
the  chiefs,  as  a  troop  of  Cuirassiers, 
preceded  by  the  Pro-rector  and 
other  Professors,  appeared.  The 
students,  in  the  mean  while,  had  had 
time  to  form  a  very  good  front  behind 
the  broken  furniture  and  rubbish 
which  had  been  collected  together, 
and  laid  across  the  narrow  street. 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  this  disturb- 
ance gentlemen  ?  You  must  disperse 
immediately,"  said  the  Pro-rector. 

"  We  have  been  insulted,  most 
grossly  insulted,  was  heard  on  every 
side.  "  Who  has  been  insulted  ?" 
replied  the  Pro-rector ;  "  only  let 
him  come  forward,  and  the  matter 
shall  be  immediately  investigated  by 
the  Senatus  Academicus."  "  Graf 
Von  Saufen  has  been  disgraced  and 
beaten  by  the  landlord  of  the  Hecht." 
The  landlord,  who  had  ensconsed 
himself  in  the  upper  story  of  the  next 
house,  now  put  forth  his  shaggy 
head  and  swore,  he  had  never  seen 
Der  Ilerr  Graf;  and  the  Count  him- 
self corroborated  the  statement,  by 
declaring  he  never  had  been  thrashed 
at  all.  This  unexpected  turn  of  af- 
fairs seemed  to  put  the  students  to  a 
nonplus.  It  was  clear,  from  the 
known  animosity  that  existed  be- 
tween them  and  the  military,  that 
not  a  few  cloven  skulls  would  ensue. 
One  party  seemed  to  waver,  and  the 
other  appeared  quite  ready  to  dash 
and  hash.  "  A  knote*  told  me," 
said  a  thin  little  voice  from  the  thick- 
est of  the  crowd,  that  one  of  the  stu- 
dents had  been  murdered  by  the 
peasanty,  and  that  he  had  seen  the 
corpse,  and  I  spread  the  report." — 
"  Surely,  gentlemen,  "  said  the  Pro- 
rector,  "  you  need  not  have  placed 
the  whole  city  in  alarm  for  a  mere 
report.  Why  did  you  not  learn  who 
was  missing,  and  then  lay  the  matter 
before  us  ?  I  insist  upon  your  imme- 
diately dismissing,  or  I  shall  give  or- 
ders to  the  military  to  compel  you." 
— "  A    free    Bursche  must   not  be 


*  Knote — Andice.  Snob. 
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Compelled,"  cried  the   leader  of  the 
Saxo   Borussians;    we    acknowledge 
no  laws  but   those   of  the    Senatus. 
The  military  have  no  business  here 
— let  them  first  depart,  and  then  we 
will  treat  with  you.     But  if  a  single 
Bursche  is  hurt,   Mr   Pro-rector,  we 
will  declare  the   University  in   Ver- 
chiss throughout    Germany."     This 
oration  was  received  with  shouts  of 
approbation,  and  cries   of  "  Liberty 
for  ever !"  resounded  on  every  side. 
The  Professors  knew,  from  sad   ex- 
perience, that   it    was  dangerous  to 
push  matters  too  far.      They  were 
aware,  that  should  the  University  be 
put  into  verchiss,  not  only  they^  but 
the    whole  town,   would  be  ruined. 
They  knew  that  a  student  was  not  a 
student  of  this  or  that  particular  uni- 
versity, subject  to  its  peculiar  laws, 
but  that  he  was  emphatically  a  Ger- 
man student.     They  knew  that  the 
bonds   which  united    them  together 
were  so  strict,  that  what  was  decreed 
at  Hamburgh,  was   confirmed  at  Tu- 
bingen.    The  experience  of  the  last 
twelve   years    convinced   them   that 
putting  the  university  into  verchiss 
was  attended  with  results  so  serious, 
that  on  one  occasion  the  whole  town 
of  Ileidelburg  went  forth  with  music 
to  invite  the  students  to  return  from 
the  place  where  they  had  encamped 
previously  to  their  finally,  to  a  man, 
quitting    the    university.      Many    of 
the  Professors  too,  although  obliged 
to  act  with  decision,  were  themselves 
averse  to  allow  any   other  authority 
but  their  own  to  have  weight  in  the 
university.     A  consultation  of  a  few 
minutes  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the   military  be  requested  to  re- 
tire to  the  outskirts  of  the  town.     As 
long  as  the  tumult   had  lasted,  my 
mind  had  been  excited,  but  now  that 
I  saw  the  whole  band  about  to  retire 
peaceably,  I  turned  with  feelings   of 
deep  disgust   from   the  noisy  throng 
which    surrounded  me.     I    was   dis- 
contented with  myself  and  the  whole 
world.     I  blamed  my  own  egregious 
folly  in  ever  joining  a  set  of  such 
wild  fanatics,  and   subjecting  myself 
either  to  participate  in  their  rash  acts 
or  to  fight  half  the  university.     While 


I  was  thus  ruminating;  I  found  that 
instead  of  reaching  my  own  door,  I 
had  insensibly  wandered  to  the  side 
of  a  hill  which  skirts  the  back  of  the 
town.  All  that  fairy  scene,  which, 
a  few  hours  before,  had  been  lighted 
up  by  the  gorgeous  rays  of  a  setting 
sun — the  old  castle  reposing  on  the 
hill — the  hills  themselves,  covered  as 
far  as  rays  could  reach,  with  the 
variegated  blossoms  of  the  peach,  the 
almond,  and  the  apple, — the  broad 
waters  of  the  Rhine  following  in 
waves  of  molten  gold  through  the 
fairest  plain  and  richest  vale  on  the 
face  of  the  earth, — all  this  magnifi- 
cent variety  of  hues  was  now  blended 
into  one  soft  tone  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  ;  colourless  shapes  were  every- 
where around  me,  and  shadows  seem- 
ed like  substances,  and  substances 
like  shadows.  The  huge  forms  of 
the  mountains  appeared  to  arise  like 
evil  genii  from  the  midst  of  the  deep 
shadows  which  surrounded  their  base 
— and  night,  and  solitude,  and  silence, 
conspired  to  throw  me  into  a  world 

of  spirits.     The  fate  of  poor  L , 

cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  the 
grief  of  his  broken-hearted  mother, 
and  the  ten  thousand  thoughts  with 
which  his  image  was  connected,  cross- 
ed my  mind,  and  I  was  lost  as  in  a 
painful  dream.  I  was  recalled  to  my 
senses,  however,  by  my  dog,  which 
had  joined  me,  crouching  suddenly 
behind  me.  I  looked  up,  and  I 
swear  to  you  that  I  saw  the  features 
of  my  friend  by  the  strong  beam 
that  fell  on  his  pale  forehead.  He 
was  standing  beneath  a  tree  whose 
shadow  clothed  the  whole  of  his  form, 
except  the  head,  as  with  a  dark  gar- 
ment. My  knees  tottered  under  me, 
my  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth,  and  the  perspiration  stood  in 
large  beads  on  my  forehead.  He 
seemed  to  look  fixedly  upon  me,  and 
I  thought  I  could  see  his  lips  move — 
I  could  not  be  mistaken — I  ran  for- 
ward to  meet  him — he  fell  into  my 
arms,  and  I  found  a  cold  stiff  corpse 
weighing  on  my  shoulder  !  the  corpse 
of  L .  I  know  not  what  happen- 
ed for  the  next  few  minutes — but 
when  I  recovered  I   found   myself 
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leaning  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  sur- 
rounded by  some  students.  They 
all  seemed  in  deep  astonishment. 
At  last  one  cried  out,  "  I  see  it,  I  see 
it !  What,  what !  they  have  cast  him 
from  his  grave.  Who  have  done  it  ? 
The  peasantry  ?"  At  once  the  whole 
truth  flashed  upon  us,  and  at  once 
we  now  saw  the  origin  of  the  report 

cf  the    murdered   student.      L 

had  been  buried  in  the  field  of  one 
of  the  small  land-holders,  and  such 
is  the  superstition  of  the  lower  orders 
in  Germany,  that  the  vicinity  of  a 
murdered  corpse  is  thought  to  bring 
the  greatest  misfortunes.  This  land- 
holder,  had,   therefore,  rfflcaoved  it 


from  its  grave,  and  placed  it  in  a  con- 
spicuous situation.  Some  one  or 
other  had,  no  doubt,  seen  it,  and  im- 
agined it  to  be  a  murdered  student, 
and  had  spread  that  report  which 
brought  out  the  whole  university  in 
arms. 

A  deputation  was  sent  to  the  Duke 
to  dispense  with  the  law  which  oblig- 
ed a  man  killed  in  a  duel  to  be  buried 
on  the  spot,  and  to  allow  L.  to  be 
interred  after  the  fashion  of  the  stu- 
dents. This  was  granted,  and  the 
whole  university  followed  the  body 
at  midnight  by  torch-light  to  a  quiet- 
er grave. 


THE  HORSEMAN'S  SONG,  FROM,KORNER. 


My  horse,  my  horse — to  arms  I  to  arms ! 

Upon  us  looks  the  world — 
Our  foes,  with  threats  and  loud  alarms, 

Their  deadly  hate  have  hurl'd. — 
My  horse,  my  horse  !— 1he  night  is  gone, 

There  is  thy  oaken  wreath — 
Arouse,  arouse,  and  bear  me  on 

Where  sabres  deal  forth  death  ! 


What  if  he  fall !  Oh  soft  the  place 

Of  his  last  sleep  shall  be, 
Encircled  in  his  bride's  embrace. 

And  guarded  tenderly  ; 
And  as  the  leafless  oak  in  spring 

Renewing  verdure  yields, 
He  shall  awake  from  slumbering, 

Free  in  heaven's  livinsr  fields  ! 


Away,  away  !  my  charger  hear 

Thy  fire  and  courage  high  ; 
No  dangers  now  must  raise  a  fear, 

How  thick  soe'er  they  lie. 
Behind  we've  many  a  pang  and  sigh 

From  loves  and  home  adored — 
In  front  we've  death  or  victory — 

Beside  us  our  good  sword. 

Come,  hasten  to  the  bridal  feast, 

There  waits  our  bridal  crown  ; 
On  every  dull  or  lingering  guest 

The  social  band  shall  frown : 
For  honour  is  a  feaster  there — 

The  bride  our  father-land, 
And  him  to  whom  that  bride  is  dear — 

Shall  fear  or  death  command  ? — 


Howe'er  my  charger,  fate  decree, 

To  conquer  or  to  fall — 
Above  our  fortunes  let  us  be, 

And  bravely  dare  them  all — 
Follow  the  path  to  liberty, 

Though  through  the  grave  it  lead 
O'er  conquest's  blood-red  summit  high- 

What  reck  we  how  it  speed  ! 

My  horse,  my  horse,  to  victory  J 

Who  heeds  a  vaunting  foe  ? 
Heaven  is  for  us,  it  fires  thy  eye, 

And  nerves  me  for  the  blow. 
On,  on,  my  noble  courser,  on  ! — 

The  storm  roars  through  our  land  ; 
If  thick  as  hail  and  fierce  as  sun, 

Charge  through,  the  foeman's  band  ! 


THE  ITALIAN  NOVELIST.* 


THE  work  now  before  us  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  in  English 
history.  The  fountains,  whence  so 
much  of  our  literature  has,  like  the 
Nile,  taken  its  long  and  fertilizing 
course,  at  once  attract  the   research 


of  the  philosopher,  and  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  bard.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  progress  of  that  mental 
alchymy  by  which  metal,  base,  soil- 
ed, or  shapeless,  becomes  delicate  in 
its  polish,  and  graceful  in  its  propor- 
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tion.  Into  no  worthier  hands  could 
the  task  of  selection  and  translation 
have  fallen,  than  into  those  of  Mr 
Roscoe  ;  he  has  both  the  industry  for 
research,  and  the  taste  for  apprecia- 
tion. The  character  of  these  Italian 
novels  is  well  known  ;  partly  histori- 
cal facts,  dressed  up  romance-fashion ; 
odd  hoaxes  ;  love  tales,  purely  imag- 
inative, and  others  of  a  humourous 
and  satirical  turn ;  they  reflect  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they 
had  birth.  This  collection  contains 
selected  tales  so  far  back  as  the  Cen- 
to Novelle  Antirhe,  or  Hundred  An- 
cient Tales,  down  to  Robustiano  Gi- 
rono ;  and  it  is  to  the  last  degree  cu- 
rious to  remark  in  bow  many  forms 
these  fictions  have  become  familiar 
to  us.  Amid  such  variety  as  these 
volumes  present,  it  is  really  difficult 
to  make  a  choice,  but  the  following 
tale  is,  we  think,  less  known  than 
many  of  its  companions.  We  must 
add,  that  it  is  the  history  of  an  en- 
amoured youth,  who  has  at  last  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  the  hard- 
hearted mistress  of  his  affections. 

"  Finding  that  all  his  efforts  proved 
quite  fruitless,  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  any  impression,  he 
threw  himself  once  more  rt  her  feet, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  declaring  that, 
if  she  possessed  the  cruelty  to  de- 
prive him  of  all  hope,  he  should  not 
long  survive.  The  lad)'  remained  si- 
lent, and  Messer  Filiberto,  then  sum- 
moning his  utmost  pride  and  forti- 
tude to  his  aid,  prepared  to  take  his 
leave ;  beseeching  her  only  in  the 
common  courtesy  and  hospitality  of 
the  country,  to  grant  him,  in  return 
for  his  long  love  and  sufferings,  a  sin- 
gle kiss,  which,  against  all  social  laws, 
she  had  before  denied  him  ;  although 
it  was  generally  yielded  to  all  stran- 
gers who  entered  an  hospitable  roof. 
1 1  wish,'  replied  Donna  Zilia,  <  I 
knew  whether  your  affection  for  me 
is  so  strong  as  you  pretend,  for  then, 
if  you  will  but  take  a  vow  to  observe 
one  thing,  I  will  grant  what  you  re- 
quire. I  shall  then  believe  I  am  tru- 
ly beloved,  but  never  till  then.'  The 
lover  eagerly  swore  to  observe  the 
conditions  she  should  impose,  and 


seized  the  price  of  the  promise  he 
had  given.  'Now,  Signor  Filiberto/ 
exclaimed  the  lady,  '  prepare  to  exe- 
cute the  cruel  sentence  I  shall  im- 
pose. It  is  my  will  and  pleasure 
that  you  no  longer  trouble  me  with 
such  entreaties  for  the  future,  at  least 
for  some  time  ;  and  if  you  are  a  true 
knight,  you  will  not  again  unseal  your 
lips  for  the  space  of  three  years.' — 
The  lover  was  greatly  surprised  and 
shocked,  on  hearing  so  harsh  and  un- 
just a  sentence  ;  though  at  the  same 
time,  he  signified  his  submission  by 
his  silence,  merely  nodding  his  as- 
sent. Soon  after,  making  the  lady  a 
low  bow,  he  took  his  departure  for 
his  own  residence.  There,  taking 
the  affair  into  his  most  serious  con- 
sideration, he  at  last  came  to  the  fix- 
ed resolution  of  submitting  to  this 
very  severe  penalty,  as  a  punishment, 
at  least,  for  his  folly,  in  so  lightly 
sporting  with  his  oath.  Suddenly, 
+hen,  he  became  dumb,  and  feigning 
that  he  had  met  with  some  accident, 
he  set  out  from  Moncaliero,  on  his 
return  to  Virle.  His  friends,  on  find- 
ing him  in  thi-:  sad  condition,  express- 
ed tie  uts  .ost  sorrow  and  surprise; 
br,t,  ;  s  he  retained  his  usual  cheer- 
fulness, and  sense  enough  to  conduct 
hi*  own  affairs,  they  corresponded 
with  him  as  well  as  if  he  had  retain- 
ed tbe  nine  parts  of  speech.  Com- 
mitting his  affairs  to  the  conduct  of 
his  steward,  a  distant  relation,  in 
whom  he  had  the  highestfeonfidence, 
he  determined  to  set  out  on  a  tour 
for  France,  to  beguile,  if  possible,  the 
irksomeness  of  his  situation.  Of  an 
extremely  handsome  person,  and  pos- 
sessing noble  and  imposing  manners, 
the  misfortune  under  which  he  ap- 
peared to  labour  was  doubly  regret- 
ted, wherever  our  hero  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

"  About  the  period  of  his  arrival  in 
France,  Charles,  the  seventh  of  that 
name,  was  engaged  in  a  warm  and 
sanguinary  war  against  the  English, 
attempting  to  recover  possession  of 
the  dominions  which  his  predeces- 
sors had  lost.  Having  already  driven 
them  from  Gascony  and  other  parts, 
he  was  busily  preparing  to  follow  up 
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his  successes  in  Normandy.  On  ar- 
riving at  this  sovereign's  court,  Mes- 
ser  Filiberto  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  several  of  his  friends  among  tire 
barons  and  cavaliers  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice, from  whom  he  experienced  a 
very  kind  reception,  which  was  rath- 
er enhanced  by  their  knowledge  of 
the  cruel  misfortune  under  which  he 
laboured.  But  as  it  was  not  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  incapacitate  him  for 
battle,  be  made  signs  that  he  wished 
to  enter  into  the  King's  body  guards  ; 
and  being  a  knight  of  well  known 
prowess,  this  resolution  was  much 
applauded,  no  ler.s  by  his  majesty 
than  by  all  his  friends.  Having 
equipped  himself  in  a  suitable  man- 
ner, he  accompanied  a  division  of 
the  army  intended  to  carry  Rouen  by 
assault.  Here  he  performed  such 
feats  of  strength  and  heroic  valour 
in  the  presence  of  the  King,  as  to  ex- 
cite the  greatest  admiration  ;  and  on 
the  third  attack  the  place  was  car- 
ried by  storm.  His  Majesty  after- 
wards inquiring  more  particularly  in- 
to the  history  of  the  valiant  knight, 
and  learning  that  he  was  one  of  the 
lords  of  Virle  in  Piedmont,  instantly 
conferred  upon  him  an  office  in  his 
royal  household,  and  presented  him 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  as  an  en- 
couragement to  persevere  in  the  no- 
ble career  he  had  commenced,  ob- 
serving at  the  same  time,  that  he 
trusted  some  of  his  physicians  would 
be  enabled  to  remove  the  impedi- 
ment hi  his  speech.  Our  hero,  smil- 
ing at  this  observation,  expressed  his 
gratitude  for  these  royal  favours  as 
well  as  he  could  ;  shaking  his  fist  at 
the  same  time,  in  token  that  he  would 
punish  his  Majesty's  adversaries. — 
Soon  after,  a  sharp  skirmish  occur- 
red between  the  French  and  the  en- 
emy for  the  possession  of  a  bridge. 
The  affair  becoming  serious,  and  the 
trumpets  sounding  to  arms,  the  King, 
in  order  to  encourage  his  troops,  gal- 
loped towards  the  spot :  Talbot,  the 
commander  of  the  English  forces, 
was  already  there,  and  had  nearly 
obtained  possession  of  the  bridge. 
His  Majesty  was  in  the  act  of  encour- 
aging his  soldiers,  when  Messer  Fil- 


iberto, on  his  black  charger,  passed 
him  at  full  speed  with  his  company. 
With  his  lance  in  rest,  he  rode  full 
at  the  horse  of  Talbot,  which  fell  ta 
the  ground.  Then  seizing  his  huge 
club,  and  followed  by  his  compan- 
ions, he  made  such  terrible  havoc 
among  the  English,  that,  dealing 
death  in  every  blow,  he  shortly  dis- 
persed them  on  all  sides,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  abandon  their  position 
on  the  bridge.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  their  commander  himself  effect- 
ed his  escape  ;  while  King  Charles, 
follow  ing  up  his  success,  in  a  short 
time  obtained  possession  of  the  whole 
of  Normandy. 

"  On  this  occasion  the  King  return- 
ed public  thanks  to  the  heroic  Fili- 
berto, and  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
first  nobility  of  his  kingdom,  invest- 
ed him  with  the  command  of  several 
castles,  with  a  hundred  men  at  arms 
to  attend  him.  He  now  stood  so  high 
in  favour  at  court,  that  the  Monarch 
spared  no  expense  to  obtain  the  first 
professional  advice  that  could  be 
found  in  every  country,  with  the 
hope  of  restoring  him  to  the  use  of 
speech  ;  and,  after  holding  a  solemn 
tournament  in  honour  of  the  French 
victories,  he  proclaimed  a  reward  of 
ten  thoRsand  francs  to  be  paid  to  any 
physician,  or  other  person,  who 
should  be  fortunate  enough  to  disco- 
ver the  means  of  restoring  the  use  of 
speech  to  a  dumb  cavalier,  who  had 
lost  his  voice  in  a  single  night.  The 
fame  of  this  reward  reaching  as  far 
as  Italy,  many  adventurers,  induced 
by  the  hope  of  gain,  sallied  forth  to 
try  their  skill,  however  vainly,  since^ 
it  was  impossible  to  make  him  speak 
against  his  will.  Incensed  at  observ- 
ing such  a  concourse  of  people  at  his 
court,  under  the  pretence  of  perform- 
ing experiments  on  the  dumb  gentle- 
man, until  the  whole  capital  became 
infested  with  quacks,  his  Majesty  or- 
dered a  fresh  proclamation  to  go 
forth,  stating,  that  whoever  undertook 
to  effect  the  cure,  should  thenceforth, 
in  case  of  failing  to  perform  what  he 
promised^  be  put  to  death,  unless  he 
paid  down  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
francs.     The  good  effect  of  this  re- 
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gulation  was  quickly  perceived,  in 
the  diminution  of  pretenders  to  in- 
fallible cures,  few  caring  to  risk  their 
fortunes  or  their  lives,  in  case  of  their 
inability  to  pay,  though  they  had  be- 
fore been  so  liberal  of  their  reputa- 
tion. When  the  tidings  of  Messer 
Filiberto's  good  fortune  and  favour 
at  the  French  King's  court  reached 
Moncaliero,  Donna  Zilia,  imagining 
that  his  continued  silence  must  be 
solely  owing  to  the  vow  he  had  taken, 
and  the  time  being  at  length  nearly 
expired,  fancied  it  would  be  no  very 
bad  speculation  to  secure  the  ten 
thousand  francs  for  herself.  Not 
doubting  but  that  his  love  remained 
still  warm  and  constant,  and  that  she 
really  possessed  the  art  of  removing 
the  dumbness  at  her  pleasure,  she  re- 
solved to  lose  no  time  in  setting  off 
directly  for  Paris,  where  she  was  in- 
troduced to  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  preside  over  Messer  Fili- 
berto's case.  '  1  am  come,  my  lords,' 
she  observed,  '  hearing  that  a  gentle- 
man of  the  court  has  for  some  time 
past  lost  his  speech,  to  restore  to  him 
that  invaluable  faculty,  possessing  for 
that  purpose  some  secret  remedies, 
which  I  trust  will  prove  efficacious. 
In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  he  will 
probably  be  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
men  at  court ;  and  I  am  quite  willing 
to  run  the  risk  of  the  penalty,  if  I 
perform  not  my  engagements  as  re- 
quired. There  must,  however,  be 
no  witness  to  my  proceedings  ;  the 
patient  must  be  entrusted  entirely  to 
me.  I  should  not  like  every  preten- 
der to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  se- 
cret I  possess  ;  it  is  one  which  will 
require  the  utmost  art  in  its  applica- 
tion.' Rejoiced  to  hear  her  speak 
with  so  much  confidence  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  commissioners  immediately 
despatched  a  message  to  Messer  Fi- 
liberto,  informing  him  that  a  lady  had 
just  arrived  from  Piedmont,  boasting 
that  she  could  perform  what  the  most 
learned  of  the  faculty  in  France  had 
failed  to  do,  by  restoring  the  dumb  to 
speech.  The  answer  to  this  was,  an 
invitation  to  wait  upon  our  hero  at 
Ins  own  residence,  when  he  recog- 
oized  the  cruel  beauty  who   had  im- 


posed so  severe  a  penance,  and  con- 
cluded at  the  same  time  that  she  had 
undertaken  the  journey,  not  out  of 
any  affection  for  him,  but  with  the 
most  mercenary  views.  Reflecting 
on  his  long  sufferings  and  unrequited 
affection.;  his  love  was  suddenly  con- 
verted into  a  strong  desire  of  re- 
venge :  he  therefore  came  to  a  deter- 
mination of  still  playing  the  mute, 
and  not  deigning  to  exchange  a  sin- 
gle word  with  her,  merely  bowed  to 
her  politely  at  a  distance.  After 
some  moments'  silence,  the  lady,  find- 
ing that  he  had  no  inclination  to 
speak,  inquired,  in  a  gentle  tone, 
whether  he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover 
in  whose  company  he  was  ?  He  gave 
her  to  understand  that  he  knew  her 
perfectly  well,  but  that  he  had  not  yet 
recovered  his  speech  ;  motioning,  at 
the  same  time,  with  his  fingers  to- 
wards his  mouth.  On  this  she  in- 
formed him  that  she  now  absolved 
him  from  his  vow,  that  she  had  trav- 
elled to  Paris  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  he  might  talk  as  much  as  he 
pleased.  But  the  dumb  lover,  only 
motioning  his  thanks,  still  continued 
as  silent  as  before  ;  until  the  lady, 
losing  all  patience,  very  freely  ex- 
pressed her  disappointment  and  dis- 
pleasure. Still  it  availed  her  no- 
thing, and  fearful  of  the  consequences 
to  herself,  if  he  persisted  in  his  un- 
accountable obstinacy,  she  at  length 
had  recourse  to  caresses  and  conces- 
sions, which,  whatever  advantage  he 
chose  to  take  of  them,  proved  ulti- 
mately as  fruitless  to  restore  his  elo- 
quence, as  every  other  means.  The 
tears  and  prayers  of  the  lady,  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  speak,  became  now 
doubly  clamorous  ;  while  she  sorely 
repented  her  former  cruelty  and  fol- 
ly, which  had  brought  her  into  the 
predicament  of  forfeiting  either  ten 
thousand  francs  or  her  life.  She 
would  immediately  have  been  placed 
under  a  military  guard,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  intercession  of  the  dumb 
gentleman,  who  made  signs  that  they 
should  desist.  The  penalty,  howev- 
er, was  to  be  enforced  ;  but  the  lady, 
being  of  an  excessively  avaricious 
turn,  resolved  rather  to  die  than,  to" 
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furnish  the  prescribed  sum,  and  thus 
deprive  her  beloved  boy  of  a  portion 
of  his  inheritance.  When  reduced 
to  this  extremity,  Messer  Filiberto, 
believing  that  upon  the  whole  he  had 
sufficiently  revenged  himself,  took 
compassion  upon  her  sufferings,  and 
hastened  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the 
King.  He  entreated  as  a  special  fa- 
vour, that  his  Majesty  would  remit 
the  fine,  and  grant  liberty  to  her,  as 
well  as  to  some  other  debtors,  which, 
in  the  utmost  surprise  at  hearing  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  the  King  promis- 
ed to  do.  He  then  proceeded  to  in- 
form his  Majesty,  of  the  whole  histo- 
ry of  his  attachment  to  the  lady,  and 
the  strange  results  by  which  it  had 
been  attended  to  both  parties,  though 
fortunately  all  had  ended  well.  Mes- 
ser Filiberto  then  hastened  to  hold 
an  audience  with  the  lady,  seriously 
proposing  to  give  her  a  little  good 
advice ;  and  she  was  quite  as  much 
rejoiced  as  his  Majesty,  when  she 
first  heard  him  speak.  '  You  may 
recollect,  madam,'  he  observed, '  that 
some  time  ago,  when  at  Moncaliero, 
I  expressed  the  most  ardent  and  con- 
stant attachment  to  you  ;  an  attach- 
ment which  I  did  not  then  think  that 
time  could  have  ever  diminished.  But 
your  conduct  in  cheating  me  into  the 
vow  of  silence,  and  your  cruelty  to 
me,  as  well  before  that  time  as  since, 
have  wrought  a  complete  change  in 
my  sentiments  towards  you.  I  have 
acquired  wealth  and  honours  ;  I  stand 


high  in  the  favour  of  my  Monarch  ; 
and  having,  I  think,  taken  ample  re- 
venge upon  you,  by  the  fears  and 
trouble  you  have  experienced,  I  have 
not  only  granted  you  your  liberty 
and  your  life,  but  ordered  you  to  be 
freely  supplied  with  every  conve- 
nience and  facility  for  your  return 
home.  I  need  not  advise  you  to  con- 
duct yourself  in  future  with  care  and 
prudence  ;  in  all  the  economical  vir- 
tues you  are  reputed  to  be  unrivalled ; 
but  I  would  venture  to  hint,  that  from 
the  example  I  have  in  this  instance 
afforded  you,  you  will  be  more  cau- 
tious how  you  sport  with  the  feelings 
of  those  who  love  you,  as  it  is  an  old 
saying — that '  the  wily  are  often  takerr 
in  their  own  nets.'  He  then  provid- 
ed her  with  an  honourable  escort, 
and  money  to  defray  her  expenses  ; 
while  he  himself,  not  long  after,  re- 
ceived the  hand  of  a  young  beauty  of 
the  court,  bestowed  upon  him  by  his 
royal  master." 

The  biographical  notices  are  brief, 
but  comprise  much  information  ;  and 
of  the  translation  we  can  speak  in 
terms  of  unqualified  commendation  ; 
in  short,  these  volumes  should  be 
found  on  the  shelves  of  all  lovers  of 
the  light,  but  nevertheless,  foundation 
order  of  literary  architecture.  The 
engravings  are  of  a  mixed  character, 
several  of  them  happily  conceived, 
and  others  not  so  well  drawn  ;  but  all 
prettily  finished,  in  as  far  as  the  bu* 
rin  is  concerned. 


AMERICAN  WRITERS. 
[see  page  85.] 


Dabney — another  American  poet, 
pf  whom  we  know  nothing  at  all. 
We  have  never  seen  a  line  of  his 
t©  our  knowledge  ;  but  we  have 
heard  of  some  pretty  translations  by 
him. 

Davidge — a  Scotchman  :  a  capi- 
tal surgeon  :  founder,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  of  the  Baltimore  Medical 
College — an  institution  of  high  cha- 
racter, wherein  some  two  or  three 
hundred  medical  students  are  kept 
\5     athenelw,  vol.  3.     2d  series. 


in  training.  Dr  Davidge  has  ma3§ 
several  attempts  to  get  up  a  medical 
journal  under  his  own  eye — but  al- 
ways failed  ;  and  always  will,  so  long 
as  he  writes  in  the  Johnsonian  style 
— of  which  he  is  very  fond  ;  and  for 
the  writing  of  which,  with  all  his  good 
sense,  he  is  altogether  incompetent. 
It  is  the  hurly-burly  nonsense  of  a 
giant,  at  best ;  but  never  to  be  used 
at  all,  with  impuaity,  by  anything  lesjs 
than  a  giant. 
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Delaplaine — the  publisher,  not 
author,  of  Delaplaine's  Repository — a 
work  purporting  to  contain  the  biogra- 
phy of  "  DistinguisheoAmericans." 
It  begins  with  a  life  of  Christopher 
Columbus  ;  and,  reasoning  therefrom, 
will  end,  we  should  suppose,  with  one 
of  Captain  Parry.  It  is,  altogether, 
a  ridiculous  affair — a  piece  of  solemn 
blarney — very  ponderous,  and  very 
interminable.  We  hardly  know  at 
whose  doors  to  lay  it.  Walsh,  we 
believe,  had  a  hand  in  Franklin's 
life  ;  and  Mr.  Sanderson  worked  up 
some  of  the  other  pieces.  Altogeth- 
er, however,  it  is  the  production  of 
some  newspaper  people,  who  had 
got  a  reputation  for  classical  writing 
and  patriotism — two  things — either 
of  which  were  enough  now  to  play 
the  devil  with  any  man  of  common 
sense.  No  two  of  these  gentry  seem 
to  have  had  the  same  opinion  upon 
any  one  point  ;  and  yet,  all  have 
united,  like  a  company  of  glass-blow- 
ers— in  puffing  up  whatever  they 
turned  hands  to ;  till  it  was  ready  to 
fly  into  their  own  faces,  and  could 
only  be  cooled  by  putting  it  into  a 
hot  oven. — In  one  word — the  work 
is  a  reproach  to  the  literature  of  the 
age — and  a  disgrace  to  American 
modesty.     There's  a  climax  ! 

Denote — Projector,  founder,  and 
editor  of  the  Portfolio,  a  monthly 
magazine,  published  at  Philadelphia, 
which,  for  many  years,  enjoyed  con- 
siderable reputation  abroad ;  we  think 
undeservedly.  Mr  Dennie  was  not 
a  man  of  genius — there  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  any  thing  that  he  ever 
said  or  did.  He  was  only  a  man  of 
talent — assiduous — tame — and  (what 
more  can  we  say  ?) — classical.  Ge- 
nius, we  take  to  be — in  comparison 
with  talent,  what  the  countenance  is 
to  the  body  of  a  man.  The  divinity 
is  only  to  be  discovered  in  the  face. 
A  regal  tread  is  nothing  to  a  regal 
front.  Fine  forms  are  forgotten  : 
fine  faces  are  not. — Forms  are  often 
alike — countenances  rarely.  In  short, 
it  is  by  the  countenance  of  a  man,  that 
we  remember  him,  it  is  by  his  genius. 
It  is  not  by  his  person — it  is  not  by 
his   talent.       Mr   Dennie's    "  Lay 


Preacher"  is  very  common-place ; 
though  universally  praised  in  Ameri- 
ca. Perhaps  the  true  cause  of  such 
unreasonable  admiration  is  only  this. 
Dennie  is  dead.  John  E.  Hall,  the 
present  editor,  is  alive.  Dennie  was 
a  gentleman  :  John  E.  Hall  i^not. 
Dennie  did,  now  and  then,  say  some- 
thing that  a  man  might  remember,  if 
he  worked  hard  :  Hall — Heaven  help 
him — has  no  other  hope,  but  in  be- 
ing forgotten.  Dennie  knew  his  de- 
ficiencies ;  and,  therefore,  never  ven- 
tured upon  sarcasm,  eloquence,  or 
wit.  John  E.  Hall  has  no  notion  of 
his  ;  and  is  eternally  blacking  his  own 
face — and  breaking  his  own  shins,  to 
make  people  laugh.  He"  had  the 
misfortune,  some  years  ago,  to  fall 
acquainted  with  Mr  Thomas  Moore, 
the  poet,  while  Mr  Moore  was  "  tram- 
poosing"  over  America.  It  spoilt 
poor  IIa.ll — turned  his  brain.  He  has 
done  little  or  nothing  since, but  make- 
believe  about  criticism  ;  talk  dawdle* 
poetry  with  a  lisp  ;  write  irresistible 
verses  under  the  name  of  u  Sedley," 
in  his  own  magazine ;  twitter  senti- 
mentally about  little  Moore — his 
"  clear  little  Moore'' — puffing  him- 
self all  the  time  anonymously,  in  the 
newspaper — while  he  is  damning  him- 
self, with  unspeakable  sincerity, 
twelve  times  a-year,  in  his  own  mag- 
azine. 

We  do  not  think  very  highly  of  the 
mutton-headed  Athenians,  at  Phila- 
delphia ;  but  we  do  think,  neverthe- 
less, that  Mr  John  E.  Hall  is  a  little 
too  much  of  a  blockhead  even  for 
their  meridian.  They  have  some 
honesty  ;  he  has  none.  They  are 
not  unprincipled — he  is.  We  have 
caught  him  swaggering,  now  and  then 
— with  a  bold  formidable  counte- 
nance. We  have  inquired  into  the 
matter  ;  and  have  uniformly  found — 
that  it  was  on  account  of  what  the 
Portfolio  hod  been  :  as  if  one,  while 
robbing  a  hen-roost — should  carry  it 
off,  with  an  air  of  heroic  desperation : 
as  if  one,  on  coming  into  possession 
of  another  man's  wardrobe,  should 
presume  to  play  off  the  noble  indig- 
nation of  a  brave  heart,  and  a  noble 
mind — with  a  latho  and  pot-lid — at 
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second  hand.  But — stay  we  our  arm 
— If  he  be  not  very  far  gone  indeed, 
he  will  understand  us  ;  and  go  hang 
himself,  before  we  have  any  more 
trouble  with  him.  America  must 
work  herself  clean  of  such  pollution 
— ay — and  shall,  or  we  shall  open 
the  secrets  of  her  prison-house. 

Drama — See  Comedies.  Mr  Noah, 
editor  of  the  New-York  Advocate,  a 
Jew — and  the  Jew,  whose  election  to 
the  office  of  High  Sheriff,  was  the 
reason  why  the  Christians  of  New- 
York  were  afflicted  by  the  yellow- 
fever — this  Mr  Noah,  who  is  very 
clever  in  his  way,  has  written  some 
tolerable  farces,  and  some  intolera- 
ble popular  entertainments.  Neal 
wrote  a  tragedy,  which  might  be 
made  something  of,  if  he  would  go 
all  over  it  again,  with  a  bold,  unspar- 
ing temper.  He  declared  once,  that 
he  would  ;  and,  moreover,  that  he 
would  undertake  to  show,  that  what 
men  call  poetry  is  altogether  out  of 
place,  in  the  serious  and  pathetic — 
and  little  better  than  atrocious  non- 
sense, in  the  solemn  and  awful ;  the 
profound  and  passionate.  The  great 
passages  of  Shakspeare,  says  he,  are 
without  poetry.  Men,  who  feel — 
never  talk  poetry.  Fine  language  is 
always  a  mark  of  insincerity  :  it  has 
no  business  in  the  drama,  except  in 
description. 

The  writers  of  America  have  no 
encouragement,  whatever,  to  venture 
upon  the  drama.  The  managers  of 
theatres,  like  the  book-publishers, 
cannot  afford,  of  course,  to  give  an 
American  author  anything  for  a  play, 
when  they  can  get  a  better  one,  b}7 
every  arrival,  for  nothing — after  it 
has  been  cast  for  the  London  stage  ; 
and  passed  the  ordeal. 

Du  Ponceau.  A  distinguished  ci- 
vilian ;  and,  we  believe,  a  French- 
man. We  have  seen  some  valuable 
papers  of  his,  on  the  Roman  law  ; 
and  by  him,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
a  translation  of  Bynkershoek.  It  was 
a  masterly  performance. 

Dwight,  Timothy  :  D.  D.  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  College,  New-Haven, 
Connnecticut ;  one  of  the  New-Eng- 
land States.    Dr  D.  wrote  the  Con- 


quest of  Canaan — a  poem  of  great 
strength — no  splendour — and  little 
beauty  :  yet,  altogether  of  a  charac- 
ter which  bespeaks  a  proud,  strong, 
comprehensive,  and  exalted  mind. 
The  unluckiest, — if  not  the  cruellest 
things,  ever  said  of  it,  (although  the 
Edinburgh  Review  laid  it  on — hot 
and  heavy — )  were  by  Darwin  and 
Campbell.  The  former  praised  the 
versification  ;  and  the  latter,  after  se- 
lecting a  passage  or  two  for  his  Beau- 
ties of  English  Poetry — went  a  little 
out  of  his  way  to  pour  forth  a  lamen- 
tation over  poor  Dr  Dwight,  because 
Mr  Campbell  had  never  heard  of 
him,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
him.  Dr  D.  has  written  like  an  an- 
tediluvian— (we  mean  a  civil  thing 
to  h\s  power  and  stature) — upon  the- 
ology and  politics  ;  and  our  brethren 
of  the  Quarterly  Review — so  remark- 
able for  their  impartiality  and  consis- 
tency—  have  lately  taken  up  the 
cudgels  in  favour  of  his  divinity  ; — 
whose  politics,  if  they  had  known 
anything  of  them — or  even  pon- 
dered well,  upon  certain  of  his  theo- 
logical works — would  have  made  the 
hair  of  their  flesh  rise.  Dr  Dwight 
was  a  strong  —  upright — obstinate 
man  ;  of  extraordinary  good  sense, 
and  unconquerable  resolution  :  two 
properties  which  appeared  in  every 
thing  that  he  ever  said  or  did.  He 
gave  no  quarter — he  took  none. 

Eastdourn — Author,  in  partner- 
ship with  somebody  else,  whose  name 
we  forget,  of  Yamoyden,  a  story  in 
verse,  about  King  Philip  of  Mount 
Hope.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
read  the  whole  of  it ;  but,  in  what 
we  did  read,  we  found  some  pas- 
sages of  singular  beauty ;  a  deal  of 
newspaper  trash  ;  and  a  very  active, 
penetrating  sense  of  what  poetry  Is 
— in  some  cases.  With  more  prac- 
tice— more  boldness — more  fire — 
than  any  other  people  under  heaven 
but  such  as  they  had — their  own 
countrymen  for  auditors — this  pair  of 
poets  might  have  made  a  poem, 
which  would  have  outlasted  ninety- 
nine  one-lOOths  of  the  popular  poe- 
try with  which  this  generation  has 
been  tormented..    Simpletons  ! — will 
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new  poets  never  learn,  that  poetry 
is  always  poetry — however  it  may  be 
expressed  ;  that  rhythm,  cadence, 
(regular  cadence,) — rhyme — altera- 
tion, riddles,  and  acrostics,  are  all  be- 
neath poetry  ;  that  better  poety  has 
been  said  in  prose,  than  ever  has  been 
said — or  ever  will  be  said — either  in 
blank  verse  or  rhyme.  Poetry  and 
eloquence  have  a  rhythm  and  cadence 
of  their  own  ;  as  incapable  of  being 
soberly  graduated  by  rule,  ns  the 
rambling,  wild  melody  of  an  iEolian 
harp.     But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

Evans,  Oliver — A  millwright :  a 
capital  mechanic,  and  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  that  America  has 
produced.  Fulton  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  him  ;  so  is  Mr  Perkins.  On 
going  back,  now,  to  the  language 
which  Oliver  Evans  held,  nearly  two 
generations  ago,  respecting  the  pro- 
perties of  steam,  it  sounds  like  pro- 
phecy. He  foretold,  with  astonishing 
precision,  things  which  were  then 
hooted  at  by  his  countrymen — phe- 
nomena and  inventions  which  have 
all  come  to  pass.  A  few  only  remain 
to  be  accomplished.  Our  carriages 
■ — and  coffee-mills — perhaps  our 
wheelbarrows — are  to  run  by  steam. 
We  are  not  only  to  boil  potatoes  and 
wash  clothes  by  steam — but  perform 
a  midtitudc  of  other  familiar,  matri- 
monial, household  occupations.  We 
know  of  some  pretty  experiments  al- 
ready, that  have  been  made  with  hot 
water,  tea  slops,  &c.  &c. ;  entertain 
great  expectations  from  the  use  of 
vapour  —vapours — and  vapouring — 
not  only  in  domestic,  but  in  public 
life  ;  and  hope  to  see  the  time,  when 
a  man  may  venture  to  leave  his  whole 
family — his  conscience — and  all  his 
affairs — in  the  care  of  a  steam  engine 
— built,  perhaps,  like  an  Etruscan 
vase — a  flower  pot — a  coffee  urn — or 
a  mantle-piece  :  and,  on  going  a  jour- 
ney, will  only  have  to  put  up  a  chaf- 
ing-dish, and  a  vial  of  water,  (with 
his  razors,  tooth-brushes,  and  soap,) 
which,  on  being  properly  attached  to 
his  body,  will  propel  it — at  whatever 
rate  he  pleases  ; — in  whatever  direc- 
tion he  pleases.      Nay,  in  process  of 


time,  who  knows  but  his  own  perspi* 
ration  may  be  so  applied,  without 
either  a  chafing-dish  or  a  bottle — as 
to  send  him  over  a  tolerable  road 
like  the  mail-coach  ! 

Evans,  Estwick — A  lawyer — a 
Yankee — (tautological,  that) — a  na- 
tive of  Portsmouth,  New-Hampshire. 
His  Pedestrian's  Tom  over  two  or 
three  thousand  miles  of  North  Amer- 
ica on  foot — barefooted  a  part  of  the 
time — over  ice  and  snow,  in  the  depth 
of  winter — in  company  with  two  dogs 
only — both  of  which  (not  ivhom,  as 
Irving  and  certain  other  of  our  pop- 
ular writers  would  say)  were  destroy- 
ed by  the  wolves,  bears,  or  cata- 
mounts— is  quite  another  Robinson 
Crusoe  journal ; — and  what  is  yet 
better,  perhaps — it  is  faithful,  true 
and  particular.  We  believe  in  the 
book  ;  and  by  this  we  mean,  that  we 
have  confidence  in  the  truth  of  it. 
Some  of  his  countrymen  have  a  mean- 
ing for  the  word  belief,  which  might 
mislead  a  fellow,  if  he  were  not  rath- 
er scrupulous.  They  will  say,  for 
for  example,  We  don't  believe  in  pa- 
tent ploughs,  wooden  broad  axes,  dit- 
to nutmegs,  cuckoo-clocks,  and  horn 
gun-flints  ;  that  is,  we  do  not  approve 
of  such  things  :  and  they  will  say,  too, 
for  example,  We  do  believe  in  Mr 
Jefferson,  the  American  war,  and 
spitting  where  we  please  ;  that  is,  we 
do  approve  thereof.  This  mode  of 
speech  is  heard  in  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, and  parts  of  Maryland  ;  a  pop- 
ulation, altogether,  who  do  not  believe 
in  nightcaps. Evans  was  an  ec- 
centric, bold,  queer,  adventurous  fel- 
low— a  little  mad  undoubtedly — as 
all  men  of  genius — all  extraordinary 
men — and  till  who  are  unlike  the 
majority  of  mankind,  always  are. 
Every  aberration  from  the  common 
road  is  eccentricity ;  and  what  is  ec- 
centricity but  madness  ? — as  our 
friend  Polonius  would  say.  Every 
deviation  from  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic— wherein  all  the  mob  of  stars, 
constellations,  and  signs,  are  eter- 
nally plodding,  makes  a  comet  of  a 
fellow. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(     1^5     ) 

DANISH  TR.AD1TI0NS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 
[see  page  77.] 


THE    EflL-IUAIDEN    AT    EBELTOFT. 

fcTTOT  far  from  Ebeltoft,  as  a  coun- 
-*-^  try  lad  was  watching  the  cattle, 
there  came  towards  him  a  handsome 
maiden,  who  enquired  whether  he 
was  hungry  or  thirsty.  But  perceiv- 
ing that  she  was  very  careful  not  to 
let  him  see  her  back,  he  guessed  at 
once  that  she  was  an  erl-maiden  ;  for 
those  beings  are  all  hollow  behind. 
He  would  therefore  have  nothing  to 
say  to  her,  and  endeavoured  to  es- 
cape ;  whereupon  she  produced  her 
breast,  and  invited  him  to  suck. 
There  was  so  much  sorcery  in  her 
voice  and  manner,  that  he  could  not 
resist ;  but  when  he  had  done  what 
she  told  him,  he  was  no  longer  mas- 
ter of  himself,  and  she  had  little  dif- 
ficulty in  persuading  him  to  go  with 
her.  He  Avas  missing  three  days, 
whilst  his  parents  sat  at  home  and 
sorrowed,  for  they  concluded  he  had 
been  beguiled,  and  never  expected  to 
see  him  more.  On  the  fourth  day, 
the  father  saw  him  coming  afar  off, 
and  immediately  commanded  the 
moihcr  to  place  a  pot  of  meat  upon 
the  lire.  The  son  very  soon  after 
entered  the  door,  and  seated  himself 
silently  by  the  table ;  the  parents 
likewise  spoke  not  a  word,  but  be- 
haved just  as  if  nothing  had  happen- 
ed. At  length,  the  victuals  being 
ready,  the  mother  placed  them  be- 
fore her  son,  and  the  father  told  him 
to  eat  ;  but  the  youth  suffered  the 
meat  to  stand  untouched,  and  at  last 
said  that  he  now  knew  where  to  get 
much  better  food.  The  father  was 
very  wroth,  and  seizing  a  large  heavy 
stick,  again  commanded  him  to  eat. 
The  son  was  forced  to  comply  ;  but 
when  he  had  once  tasted  the  meat, 
he  devoured  it  with  frightful  greedi- 
ness, and  fell  shortly  afterwards  into 
a  deep  slumber.  He  slept  exactly 
as  many  days  as  he  had  staid  away ; 
but  he  was  never  afterwards  in  his 
right  senses. 


SWEND    TRUNDSEN  S    SONS. 

Swend  Trunsden  had  two  sons, 
fine  handsome  men,  and  both  of 
great  importance  in  the  kingdom. 
Eskild  was  a  soldier,  bold  and  daring, 
but  haughty,  cruel,  and  stained  with 
the  grossest  vices.  His  brother 
Swend,  on  the  contrary,  was  Bishop 
of  Viborg,  and  a  good  and  pious  no- 
bleman. Observing  Eskild's  evil 
disposition  and  daily  misdeeds,  he 
thought  that  such  would  bring  him  to 
no  good  end,  and  therefore  entreated 
him  in  the  most  pressing  manner,  to 
reform,  and  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  But  Eskild  would  not  con- 
sent, until  his  brother  had  promised 
to  accompany  him.  Bishop  Swend 
prepared  himself  for  this  fatiguing 
journey,  rather  than  his  brother, 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  should  fill 
into  the  claws  of  Satan.  When  they 
had  reached  the  river  Jordan,  they 
went  together  into  a  little  church, 
called  Paternoster  church,  where 
they  prayed,  and  then  dipped  them- 
selves in  the  sacred  flood.  But  just 
after  they  had  received  the  sacrament, 
Eskild  was  seized  with  so  violent  a 
sickness,  that  he  gave  up  the  ghost 
on  the  spot.  Bishop  Swend  was 
heartily  rejoiced  at  this,  because  he 
considered  it  as  a  manifest  sign  of 
God's  mercy,  and  his  brother's  sal- 
vation. He  fell  down  upon  his  knees, 
and  entreated  God  to  take  him  also, 
because  he  had  a  great  desire  to  fol- 
low his  brother,  and  to  share  his  hap- 
piness. His  wish  was  granted  ;  for 
he  almost  immediately  expired  in  the 
same  place.  The  brothers  were  en- 
shrined side  by  side  in  Paternoster 
church  ;  and  whenever  pilgrims  vis- 
ited the  Holy  Land  from  Denmark, 
they  offered  up  their  prayers  there, 
and  made  presents  to  the  church. 

SIR   ESI'E     BROCK. 

As  Sir  Eske  Brock,  who  lived  at 
Vemmeltoft,  once  went  through  the 
fields  cracking  his  whip,  a  hat  sudden- 
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ly  fell  upon  the  ground  before  him  ; 
he  caused  his  servant  to  pick  it  up, 
and  then  placed  it  on  his  own  head. 
But  no  sooner  was  it  there,  than  he 
became  invisible  ;  he  then  tried  it  on 
the  servants,  and  whoever  wore  the 
hat,  was  seen  by  none  of  the  others. 
The  knight  was  overjoyed  at  his 
prize,  and  carried  it  home  with 
him.  Presently  a  bareheaded  boy 
came  to  the  gate,  and  desired  to 
speak  to  Sir  Eske  Brock,  and  when 
the  latter  appeared,  the  boy  asked 
him  for  his  hat,  which,  he  said,  Sir 
Eske  had  just  knocked  off  his  head 
with  his  whip  ;  he  offered  him  a  hun- 
dred ducats,  and  afterwards  a  thou-  ■ 
sand,  to  restore  it,  but  the  knight  re- 
fused to  do  this,  knowing  the  value 
of  the  hat.  At  last,  when  the  lad 
swore,  that  if  Sir  Eske  would  give 
him  his  hat  again,  none  of  the  chil- 
dren which  his  newly-married  wife 
might  in  future  bear  him  should  ever 
come  to  want,  the  nobleman  restored 
it,  thinking  that  he  was  well  paid  by 
such  a  promise.  But  when  the  lad 
went  from  the  gate,  he  said  "  It  is 
true  they  shall  never  \vant  food,  mo- 
ney, or  clothes j  for  they  shall  all  be 
still-born."  And  so,  indeed,  it  came 
to  pass,  for  all  the  children  Sir  Eske's 
wife  brought  forth  were  dead  before 
they  saw  the  light,  so  that  he  died 
the  last  of  his  race. 

SIGNELIL    AND    HABOR. 

NearRingstcd  lies  Sigarsted,  which 
takes  its  name  from  King  Sigar,  who 
dwelt  there.  His  daughter  Signelil 
loved  Habor,  a  warrior  ;  and  the  spot 
is  shewn,  near  Alsted,  where  the  lov- 
ers used  to  meet.  It  is  now  called 
"  SigneliFs  walk."  Once,  when  she 
and  her  father  were  out  hunting,  they 
pursued  a  stag  across  the  stream  of 
Yrangstrup,  where  her  horse   fell  be- 


neath her,  and  her  life  was  in  greaf 
danger ;  but  Habor  coming  up  at 
the  critical  moment,  plunged  into  the 
water  and  saved  her.  Their  mutual 
tenderness  was  at  length  carried  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  Habor,  disguised 
as  a  maid  servant  waited  upon  Sig- 
nelil, and  lay  with  her  every  night ; 
but  Gunvare,  Signelil's  nurse  and 
confidante,  betrayed  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding to  King  Sigar.  All  now  be- 
ing discovered,  and  Habor  being 
seized  by  the  king's  men,  the  two 
lovers  vowed  to  die  together.  Habor 
was  led  forth  to  the  "  Gallows-hill," 
in  order  to  be  hanged  ;  but,  just  be- 
fore his  death,  he  felt  a  desire  to  put 
Signelil's  fidelity  to  the  proof;  and 
he  therefore  entreated  the  execution- 
ers, that  before  they  dispatched  him, 
they  would  hoist  his  cloak  upon  the 
gallows,  so  that  he  might  thereby  see 
how  he  himself  would  hang.  In  the 
mean  time,  Signelil  cast  all  her  val- 
uables into  a  deep  pit,  which  is  now 
called  Signelil's  well ;  and  whence 
arises  the  saying,  that  Sigarsted  has 
more  gold  and  silver  in  it  than  it 
knows  of.  She  then  locked  herself 
in  her  bower,  and  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  the  gallows  on  which  Habor 
was  to  be  hanged.  But  when  she 
saw  the  mantle,  she  set  fire  to  her 
bower,  in  the  belief  that  Habor  was 
already  dead  ;  and  when  the  bower 
and  Signelil  were  burning,  Habor, 
who  was  convinced  of  her  love,  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  executed.  He 
was  afterwards  buried  in  the  height 
ofllage.  But  the  accursed  nurse 
reaped  the  just  reward  of  her  treach- 
ery ;  for  Sigar,  considering  her  to  be 
the  cause  of  his  daughter's  death, 
caused  her  to  be  placed  in  a  barrel 
of  spikes,  and  rolled  down  the  Gal- 
lows-hill. 


VARIETIES. 


TO  READ  INSCRIPTIONS  ON  COINS. 

THE  following  ingenious  method 
of  ascertaining  the  devices  and 
inscriptions  on  medals  and  coins, 
which  have  been  almost  obliterated 
by  oxidation,  has  been  communicated 


by  Dr  Brewster,  in  his  late  number 
of  the  Journal  of  Science. 

After  alluding  to  the  well-known 
fact,  that  rough  surfaces  radiate  heat 
more  freely  than  polished  ones,  it 
was  inferred  by  the  author,  that   a 
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similar  law  prevailed  with  regard  to 
the  radiation  and  reflexion  of  light  ; 
though  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all 
cases,  a  sufficient  analogy  to  warrant 
any  decisive  opinion  on  the  subject. 
In  order  to  submit  this  question  to 
the  test  of  experiment,  the  author 
placed  some  coins,  which  had  been 
partially  obliterated  in  the  impression, 
on  a  red-hot  iron,  in  a  darkened  room, 
wheu  the  letters  of  the  inscription 
appeared  more  luminous  than  the 
other  portion  of  tti3  coin,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  oxidated  surface  ra- 
diating light  more  powerfully  than 
the  other  parts.  By  means  of  nitric 
acid,  a  rough  surface  was  given  to 
one  part  of  the  coin,  while  other  parts 
Were  polished ;  when  the  rough  parts, 
uniformly,  radiated  most  light  from 
the  surface.  Several  coins,  which 
were  almost  entirely  obliterated  in  the 
impression,  on  being  placed  upon 
the  red-hot  iron,  were  distinctly  legi- 
ble in  their  inscriptions,  owing  to  the 
greater  brilliancy  of  those  parts.  It 
is,  however,  necessary  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  iron  should  be,  at 
least,  at  a  full  red-heat. 

ANECDOTE. 

The  following  satirical  note  was 
sent  by  Louis  XIV.  along  with  his 
portrait,  to  the  Prince  de  Vaudemont : 

u  If  the  opportunities  to  recom- 
pense your  services  are  more  rare 
than  I  could  wish ;  it  is  my  desire, 
whilst  in  the  expectation  of  them,  to 
give  you  some  mark  of  my  esteem 
and  affection.  Preserve  the  portrait 
that  I  send  you,  as  an  assurance  of 
my  sentiments.  The  simplicity  of 
the  present  will  convince  you  that  it 
is  not  my  intention  it  should  exceed 
its  intrinsic  value,  and,  consequently, 
nothing  beyond  the  price  at  which 
you  will  estimate  it." 

SINGULAR  EASTERN  CUSTOM. 

In  a  paper,  in  Brewster's  Edinburgh 
Journal  of  Science,  by  Dr  Govan,  on 
the  Natural  History,  &c.  of  the  Hima- 
layah  Mountains,  he  states,  while  at 
Nahan,  which  is  from  3000  to  3200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
where  the  Croton  is  used  for  fences, 
>'  Here  I  first  noticed  the  custom 
which  has  been  frequently  observed 


to  prevail  in  these  districts,  of  laying 
the  children  to  sleep,  apparently 
much  to  their  satisfaction,  at  the  com- 
mencing heats,  and  till  the  rainy  sea- 
son begins,  with  their  heads  under 
little  rills  of  the  coldest  water,  direct- 
ed upon  them  for  some  hours  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Here  it 
was  practised  in  the  case  of  a  life  no 
less  precious  than  that  of  the  young 
Rajah  of  Sirmoor,  a  boy  of  about  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age, — a  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which 
the  practice  is  held.  It  is  most  com- 
monly, however,  followed  in  the  case 
of  infants  at  the  breast.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  I  have  observ- 
ed to  be  from  46°  to  56°  and  65°, 
and  have  only  to  add,  that  it  seemed 
to  me  most  common  in  these  districts 
which,  having  a  good  deal  of  cold 
weather,  are  nevertheless  subject  to 
very  considerable  summer  heats.  It 
was  a  great  preservative,  the  people 
affirmed,  against  bilious  fever,  and 
affections  of  the  spleen,  during  the 
subsequent  rainy  months." 

SOLICITATION. 
Come  down  to  the  lattice, 

Come  down,  love,  and  list, 
When  the  eve  lights  her  stars 

In  the  purple  of  mist ; — 
My  heart,  like  a  traveller, 

Long  journeying  afar, 
Looks  up  to  thy  zenith — 

Hope's  beautiful  star  ! 

I  have  vows  for  thy  bosom 

To  sigh  unto  truth  ; 
I  have  perilous  tales 

Of  the  bridal  of  youth  ; 
O  !  come  to  the  lattice,  love  ! 

Come  thee  and  list, 
Wheo  the  stars  are  so  bright 

In  the  beautiful  mist. 

THE   EMPEROR  LEOPOLD, 

who  died  in  1704,  was  most  passion* 
ately  fond  of  music,  and  himself  not 
a  contemptible  composer.  Finding 
his  end  approaching,  and  having  per- 
formed his  last  religious  duties,  he 
ordered  his  band  of  musicians  to  be 
admitted  to  his  presence,  and  calmly 
expired  in  the  midst  of  a  concert. 

CHA    LANG    KAE;   A    CHINESE  DINNER. 

On  the  19th  June,  Mr  Haki,  a  most 
respectable  Chinese  merchant  of  Lon- 
dpn,  entertained  ail  the.  European 
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merchants,  as  well  as  the  military  of- 
ficers of  the  settlement,  with  a  grand 
cha  long  kae.  The  choice  and  lux- 
uriant viands,  selected  by  him,  were 
entirely  a  la  mode  Chinoise  ;  and  a 
better  or  more  abundant  table  we 
bave  never  seen,  even  at  a  cha  lang 
kae  in  Canton.  The  bird-nest  soup 
Was  admirable,  as  well  as  the  six  other 
soups  of  mutton,  frogs,  and  duck  liv- 
er. We  could  not  but  partake  of  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  dishes,  and  we 
did  ample  justice  to  an  excellent 
h:isher  made  of  stewed  elephants' 
tails,  served  up  with  sauce  of  lizards' 
eggs.  We  also  noticed  particularly 
that  some  French  gentlemen  present 
seemed  to  eat,  with  particular  gout, 
of  a  stewed  porcupine,  served  up  in 
the  green  fat  of  a  turtle  ;  the  beech 
de  mar  was  excellent,  as  well  as  the 
fish  maws  served  up  with  sea-weed. 
T#here  was  also  a  dish  novel  to  the 
party,  and  we  have  only  seen  it, 
once,  at  the  great  kinqua  feast  in 
Canton ;  the  expense  of  this  dish, 
alone,  was  estimated  at  200  dollars  ; 
it  consisted  of  a  platter-full  of  snipes' 
eyes,  garnished  round  with  peacocks' 
combs,  and,  it  is  said,  was  the  most  de- 
licious and  delicate  viand  ever  tasted. 

NEW  PIECE    OF    ARTILLERY. 

A  Report  was  read,  at  a  late  Meet- 
ing of  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 


ices,  on  certain   expermisiits 
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at  Brest,  on  the  effects  of  a  new  kind 
of  Artillery  invented  by  a  M.  Paix- 
ham.  The  piece  (canon  a  bombes), 
of  which  trial  was  made,  had  a  bore 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  ob- 
ject fired  at  was  an  old  vessel  of  SO 
guns  ;  each  discharge  caused  such  in- 
jury as  would  entirely  have  disabled 
it  from  continuing  in  ac:ion.  The 
lire  of  the  new  piece,  charged  with 
ten  pounds  of  powder,  was  much  su- 
perior to  that  of  a  thirty-six  pounder, 
having  a  charge  of  twelve  pounds  of 
powder,  at  similar  angles.  The  Com- 
mission who  witnessed  the  experi- 
ments were  unanimous  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  be  produced 
by  the  adoption  of  this  new  piece  of 
artillery  in  the  defence  of  places,  and 
in  floating  batteries  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  harbours.  They  were  also 
ol'opiiiion  that;  ultimately,  they  would 


be  introduced  on  board  vessels  with- 
out inconvenience,  and  thus  have  the 
eilect  of  establishing  a  sort  of  equili- 
brium between  vessels  of  different 
dimensions. 

IMITATION  CHINA  INK. 

Dissolve  six  parts  of  isinglass  in 
twice  their  weight  of  boiling  water  ; 
and  one  part  of  Spanish  liquorice  in 
two  parts  of  water.  Mix  the  two  so- 
lutions while  warm,  and  incorporate 
them,  by  a  little  at  a  time,  with  one 
part  of  the  finest  ivory  black,  using 
a  spatula  for  the  purpose.  When 
the  mixture  has  been  perfectly  made, 
heat  it  in  a  water-bath  till  the  water 
is  nearly  evaporated ;  it  will  then 
form  a  paste,  to  which  any  desired 
form  may  be  given,  by  moulding  it 
as  usual.  The  colour  and  goodness 
of  this  ink  will  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  best  China  or  Indian  ink. 

TO  DYE    IVORY    SCARLET. 

Make  a  ley  of  wood  ashes,  of  which 
take  two  quarts  ;  pour  it  in  a  pan  up- 
on a  pound  of  Brazil  wood  ;  to  this 
add  two  pounds  of  copper  filings  and 
one  pound  of  alum  :  boil  the  whole 
half  an  hour,  then  take  it  off  and  let 
it  stand  ;  into  this  put  the  ivory,  and 
the  longer  it  continues  in  this  liquor 
the  redder  it  will  be.  The  same 
process  and  dye  will  do  for  bone,  and 
will  make  either  of  a  fine  coral  red. 

FOR  ALLOYING  COPPER  FOR  SHIPS. 

In  order  to  increase  the  tenacity 
of  pure  copper,  to  render  it  more  fi- 
brous, and  to  prevent  the  common 
effects  of  sea-water  upon  it,  Mr  Mr.sh- 
et  has  taken  out  a  patent,  in  England, 
for  the  following  process  : — 

"  He  mixes  with  the  copper,  as  an 
alloy,  regulus  of  zinc,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  ounces  of  zinc  to  lOOlbs. 
weight  of  copper  ;  or  two  ounces  of 
block  or  grain  tin  ;  or  four  ounces  of 
regulus  of  antimony  ;  or  eight  ounces 
of  regulus  of  arsenic,  in  the  same 
quantity  of  copper.  Or,  instead  of 
employing  these  substances  alone  in 
the  above-mentioned  proportions,  to 
lOOlbs.  of  copper  he  proposes  to  add 
half  an  ounce  of  regulus  of  zinc,  half 
an  ounce  of  grain  or  block  tin,  one 
ounce  of  regulus  of  antimony,  and 
two  ounces  of  regulus  of  arsenic. 
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ON  THE  TRADE  IN  HORSES,  AND  THE  REPOSITORIES  IN  LONDON. 


BY  the  number  of  horses  of  all  de- 
scriptions bought  and  sold,  and 
used  in  London,  an  immense  capital 
is  put  in  activit3r,  and  the  purposes 
of  business  and  pleasure  forwarded 
to  an  unspeakable  extent,  and  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  labouring 
population  are  employed. 

To  Aldrich's  Repository,  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  a  priority  of  notice  is 
due,  as  being  the  original  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  London,  and  of 
course,  in  England  ;  dating  probably 
at  about  the  year  1740.  It  was  opened 
by  Mr  Beavor,  and  perhaps  the  idea 
of  this  mode  of  selling  horses,  by  auc- 
tion, originated  with  him.  The  father 
of  the  present  Mr  Aldrich  succeed- 
ed Bevaor,  Mr  Aldrich  suceeding 
his  father,  has  held  the  Repository 
about  thirty  years,  and  realized  a 
handsome  fortune.  The  species 
sold  at  this  Repository  are  journey 
horses,  or  hacks,  carriage  horses  of 
all  descriptions  ;  occasional^'  all 
sorts  :  the  sale  day  Wednesday.  The 
chief  City  Repositories  are  Dixon's, 
in  Barbican,  and  Sadler's  in  Goswell 
Street ;  their  sale  days,  Tuesday  and 
Friday.  The  Christmas  Cattle  Shows 
are  held  at  Sadler's.  The  Barbican 
Repository,  formerly  held  by  Lang- 
horne,  is  of  long  standing,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, preceded  Tattersall's.  Car- 
riages are  there  sold,  and  great  num- 
bers of  inferior  low-priced  horses,  par- 
ticularly those  from  the  public  roads. 

Tattersall's  at  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
was  founded  about  the  year  1760,  by 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  gentle- 

16  atheheum,  voh.  3.    2d  series. 


man.  The  first  Tattersall  had  been 
clerk  and  chief  manager  to  Mr  Bea- 
vor,and  afterwards  became  steward  to 
a  noble  duke,  whose  service  he  soon 
quitted.  There  is  an  excellent  por- 
trait of  him  in  the  Sporting  Maga- 
zine, with  a  memoir,  at  considerable 
length  by  a  barrister,  his  old  crony. 
Tattersall  was  a  man  of  a  very  re- 
spectable appearance  and  demeanor, 
and  singular  character ;  the  chief 
point  in  which  was  a  saving  grace. 
He  spoke  little,  but  always  to  the 
purpose.  This  trait  never  forsook 
him  in  the  pulpit ;  where,  however, 
his  brief  but  pithy  oratory  was  uni- 
versally admired.  He  was  the  great 
favourite,  to  his  death,  of  all  our 
highest  classed  sporting  Corinthians  ; 
and,  in  his  time,  the  oracle  of  New- 
market. Tattersall,  truly  his  own 
fab er  fortunes,  clenched  the  nail  in 
the  purchase,  at  six  thousand  guineas, 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  of  the  cele- 
brated race-horse  Highflyer,  in  1777, 
named  from  a  walnut  so  called  in 
Suffolk.  This  horse  was  bred  by 
Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  late  the  father 
of  the  course,  and  unwarily  sold  by 
him,  when  a  yearling,  at  a  very  in- 
considerable price,  perhaps  about 
seventy  or  eighty  guineas.  On  the 
mansion  of  the  estate,  which  Mr  Tat- 
tersall subsequently  purchased  in 
Cambridgeshire,  of  Mr  Potter,  of 
cheap  bread  and  Colchester  election 
memory,  he  bestowed  the  name  of 
Highflyer  Hall. 

During  the  life  of  old  Mr  Tatter- 
sall, the  Repository  had  reached  i$s 
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height,  as  a  place  of  general  resort, 
and  for  extent  of  business,  particular- 
ly in  sporting  horses,  breeding  studs, 
sporting  dogs,  and  carriages.  The 
greater  part  of  the  commerce  in 
horses,for  exportation,  was  also  trans- 
acted there.  His  son,  the  late  Mr  Tat- 
tersall,  succeeded  to,  and  retained 
a  vast  business.  At  this  Reposito- 
ry, exclusive  of  every  animal  in  the 
sporting  line,  are  to  be  found  horses 
of  pll  kinds,  cart  horses  excepted, 
which  are  seldom  seen  tbere ;  the 
Eastern  or  City  Repositories,  adjoin- 
ing Smithfield  Market,  are  the  places 
of  sale  for  these. 

The  sale  days,  at  Tattersall's,  for- 
merly on  Monday  and  Thursday ,were 
afterwards  confined  to  Monday,  but 
of  late  the  Thursday's  sale  his  been 
revived.  The  viewing  days  from 
Saturday  to  Monday,  before  twelve 
o'clock,  when  the  sale  commences. 
The  horses  may  be  viewed  on  Sun- 
day forenoon,  but  not  led  out  of  the 
stables.  Trials  are  allowed  in  the 
yard  and  the  ring,  which  is  a  very 
convenient  ride.  Formerly,  a  trial 
was  allowed  in  Hyde  Park,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  custom  is  discontinued. 
There  is  a  subscription  room,  occu- 
pied chiefly  by  professional  betters 
on  the  turf.  The  subscription  is 
twenty-five  shillings  yearly,  com- 
mencing January  1st,  five  shillings 
of  which  go  to  the  clerk.  Commis- 
sion and  tax  on  the  sale  of  horses, 
at  the  hammer,  two  shillings  in  the 
pound ;  on  private  contract,  one 
shilling  in  the  pound ;  on  horses  put 
up  to  auction,  but  not  sold,  three  shil- 
lings each  ;  keep,  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  night  each  horse. 

The  Horse  Bazaar,  formerly  bar- 
racks, King  Street,  Portman  Square, 
was  opened  for  the  sale  of  horses  and 
carriages  by  auction,  in  1  822,  by  Mr 
George  Young.  It  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  splendid  establishment, 
hitherto  known  in  the  world  for  such 
purposes,  and  well  merits  inspection, 
if  only  from  the  motive  of  mere  cu- 
riosity. The  immense  increase,  of 
late  years,  in  the  population  and 
commercial  opulence  of  this  country, 
with  the  concomitant  overflow  of  cap- 


ital, necessarily  demand  and  stimu- 
late every  possible  addition  to  con- 
venience and  luxurious  accommoda- 
tion. Thence  the  origin  of  the  Ba- 
zaar ;  which,  notwithstanding  the 
bold  and  unlimited  expenditure  with 
which  it  is  conducted,  has,  it  is  aver- 
red, been  hitherto  successful.  The 
plant  is  quadrangular,  inclosing,  two 
acres  of  ground.  The  whole  orig- 
inally consisted  of  stabling,  shew 
rooms  for  carriages,  sadlery,  and 
harness,  riding  house,  farriery,  auc- 
tion range,  with  the  quadrangle  and 
straight  rides  for  the  exercise  and 
shew  of  horses.  Alterations,  addi- 
tions and  improvements  have  how- 
ever, been  made,  to  a  vast  extent, 
within  the  last  twelve  months.  The 
space  above  stairs,  allotted  to  the 
carriage,  sadlery  and  harness  saloons, 
has  been  doubled  ;  the  sadlery  room, 
itself,  extending  to  the  length  of  154 
feet.  The  carriage-rooms  have  space 
sufficient  to  contain  five  hundred  car- 
riages of  all  descriptions.  These 
saloons  present  a  striking  and  bril- 
liant cenip-d'c&il.  The  saddle-room, 
on  the  ground  floor,  is  an  interesting 
spectacle  ;  not  only  sadlery  and  har- 
ness, but  horse-cloths,  whips,  spurs, 
curry-combs,  brushes,  even  to  the 
lowest  stable  requisite,  are  there  dis- 
played for  sale.  Not  the  least  curi- 
osity, in  this  room,  is  a  weighing  ma- 
chine, in  which  any  gentleman  or 
lady  may  sit  most  comniodiously,  and 
have  their  contents  in  solidity  deter- 
mined, at  the  moderate  price  of  a 
tester,  ready  cash,  that  being  a  first 
and  universal  principle  at  the  Bazaar. 
There  is  an  additional  suit  of  rooms, 
including  the  grand  subscription  room, 
coffee-room,  three  billiard-rooms,  and 
a  refectory  for  the  various  usual  fore- 
noon refreshments,  liquors  and  a  va- 
riety of  fruits,  from  the  pine  to  the 
common  apple.  The  length  of  the 
great  room  is  113  feet  by  47,  and 
the  height  44  feet,  with  a  dome  or 
cupola  above  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  capacious  rooms  in  the  me- 
tropolis. This  Mr  Young  proposes 
to  let  to  private  musical  or  convivial 
parties.  As  a  subscription  room, 
in  course,  non-subscribers  cannot  be 
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admitted,  with  the  exception  of  ladies, 
who  are  introduced  to  view  the  es- 
tablishment, and  lady  visitors  are  fre- 
quent. The  anual  subscription  is  a 
sovereign.     The  number  of  subscrib- 


horses,  in  London,  at  least  none 
where  any  extensive  business  is  car- 
ried on.  Osborne's  Commission  Sta- 
bles, near  Gray's-Inn-Lane,  have  of 
late  years  been  noted   for  extensive 


ers  already  amount  to  between  three  sales.  Smithfield  has  been  long 
and  four  hundred,  among  whom,  the  known  as  a  weekly  market  for  cart 
establishment  has  the  honour  to  reck-  and  ordinary  horses  of  every  descrip- 
on  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northum-  tion. — We  use  the  title  Christian, 
berland,  with  many  of  the  highest  with  a  religious  emphasis,  and  by 
rank  and  eminence  in  the  country,  way  of  eminence — how  then  in  a 
or  of  the  first  distinction  in  the  sport-  Christian  country,  can  such  scenes 
ing  line.  A  private  room  will  be  re-  be  witnessed  without  horror  and  re- 
served for  members  of  the  Jockey  morse,  in  this  secular  hell  of  horses 
Club,  or  for  the  adjustment  of  any  and  cattle  as  are  beheld  weekly,  not 
particular  business  of  the  subscribers,  barely  with  nonchalance  and  iudiffer- 
The  leading  newspapers  of  the  day  ence,  but  apparently  with  gratifica- 
are  provided,  together  with  the  chief  tion  ?  Is  it  a  general  sentiment,  that 
sporting  publications,  and  other  pe-  no  animal,  except   it   stand    on   two 


riodical  works  of  general  interest. 
The  range  for  the  shew  of  horses  dur- 
ing the  auction,  is  covered  in  to  a 
sufficient   length  ;    and  the  galleries 


legs,  can  claim  justice  or  mercy  at 
our  hands  ?  Here  we  witness  the  in- 
fliction of  torture,  in  every  possible 
form,  on  animals    which   nature   has 


on  each  side,  for  the  accommodation    endowed  with  a  sense  of  feeling  pro- 
of persons  attending  the  sale,  are  ren-    portionably  equal   to   our  own,  here 


dered   very    commodious  and    com- 
plete. 

The  stabling  will  accommodate  five 
hundred  horses,  in  the  very  first  style 
of  comfort    and    convenience,    the 


we  see  the  most  horrible  and  wanton 
cruelty  exercised  in  exact  proportion 
with  age,  decrepitude  and  debility. 
Here  are  to  be  found  the  wretched 
stage  horses,  victims  of  our  speedy 


stalls  being  on  the  most  roomy  and    travelling,  of  our  comfort   and  con- 
ample  scale  :  equally   so    the    space    veniencc,  covered   with  wounds  and 


for  spectators  who  attend  to  view  or 
purchase.  The  horses  exhibit,  in 
their  appearance,  the  most  liberal 
keep,  and  the  best  grooming ;  and 
the  grooms  who  are  in  a  sort  of  mil- 
itary costume,  appear  to  be  under 
excellent  regulations.  Boards  of  ref- 
erence, with  distinguishing  numbers, 


bruises,  sinews  strained,  crippled, 
blind,  emaciated,  the  truest  pictures 
of  animal  misery ;  under  which, 
every  step,  every  exertion,  must  be 
a  source  of  increased  and  increasing 
torture.  These  creatures  are  either 
doomed  to  spend  the  bitter  remains 
of  life  in  the  most  painful  drudgery, 


state  the  price  and  qualifications  of  with  starvation ;  or  are  at  once  sent  to 
the  horses.  In  brief,  the  whole  man-  the  nackers  and  cat-gut  makers' 
agement  of  this  celebrated  horse  mart  yards,  where  they  have  been  seen  de- 
is  regularity  itself;  every  species  of  vouring  each  other's  excrement,  and 
information  that  can  be  required,  by  even  attempting  to  feed  on  the  manes 
the  stranger,  appearing  in  text  letter  and  tails  of  their  famished  fellow  suf- 
throughout.  A  veterinary  surgeon  fcrers  :  or  (it  is  averred  by  eye-wit- 
(Mr  Turner,  also  the  auctioneer),  nesscs)  have  been  purposely  and  actu- 
also  a  chief  clerk  of  the  stables  (Mr  ally  starved  to  death, that  their  sinews, 
Duke),  smith,  and  their  assistants,  are  becoming  dry  and  tense,  might  be 
in  constant  attendance.  There  is  a  more  completely  adapted  to  the  cat- 
nighlly  watch  kept.  The  sale  days,  gut  manufacture  !  !  Thus  are  the 
by  auction,  are  Wednesday  and  Sat-  labours  of  the  noble  horse  rewarded, 
urday.  The  present  writer  has  no  ultra  or 
There  are  at  present,  I  believe,  pseudo-philanthropic  views  on  this  or 
no  other  repositories  for  the  sale  of  any   other    subject,  and  is  equally 
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desirous  with  his  neighbours  to  avail 
himself  of  the  utmost  good  qualities 
of  the  horse,  but  he  is  equally  the 
advocate  of  justice  and  fair  play, 
whether  the  subject  be  man  or  beast. 
This  is  an  essential  part  of  his  reli- 
gion ;  and  he  apprehends  that  justice 
to  beasts  ought  to  form  part  and  par- 
cel of  every  religious  and  moral  sys- 
tem. In  the  meantime,  he  is  appal- 
led and  horror-stricken  at  the  fact, 
that  the  sufferings  of  animals,  and  the 
moral  solicitude  of  those  who  labour 
to  mitigate  them,  should  be  made  a 
popular  subject  of  ridicule. 

The  London  horse  dealers  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  a  considerable 
number  of  them  men  of  respectabil- 
ity, and  possessed  of  large  capitals. 
They  are  divisible  into  two  classes^ — 
those  who  purchase  in  the  country, 
and  the  repository  dealers,  who  are 
constant  attendants,  and  buy  and  sell 
at  those  markets.  The  foreign  trade 
in  horses  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  first  class  of  dealers,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, Dyson,  of  Park-Lane,  has  as 
great  a  share  in  it  as  any  one.  Since 
the  peace,  the  export  of  our  horses  to 
the  Continent,  to  North  America,  the 
West  and  East-Indies,  and  to  Aus- 
tralia, has  been  great  beyond  all  pre- 
vious example.  This  and  other  ob- 
vious causes  have  greatly  enhanced 
prices.  Nor  is  there  any  apparent 
probability  of  their  reduction,  not- 
withstanding the  vast  increase  of 
breeding  studs,  and  the  annually  in- 
creasing quantity  of  stock ;  but,  in 
in  the  nature  of  things,  a  turn  must 
come,  as  has  hitherto  never  failed 
under  similar  circumstances.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  universally-acknow- 
ledged superiority  of  the  English 
horse,  the  managed  forming  the  sin- 
gle exception,  is  surely  to  be  admired 
in  every  sense  of  the  term.  The 
English  racer,  the  hunter,  the  hack 
or  journey  horse,  the  lady's  pad,  the 
horse  for  quick  or  heavy  draught, 
are  yet  unequalled  under  the  sun. 
Belgium,  indeed,  whence  we  origin- 
ally had  the  stuff,  makes  a  shew  of 
rivalling  us  in  the  heavy  draught 
horse :  but  if  they  equal  us  in  bulk 
and  weight,  we  have  improved  upon 


them  in  the  important  quality  of  ac- 
tivity :  even  as  we  have  improved 
the  Arab  and  Barb,  the  natural  cours- 
ers of  the  desert,  conferring  on  them 
not  only  greater  size  and  power,  but 
far  greater  speed.  In  fact,  those 
originals  have  never  stood  in  any 
tolerable  degree  of  competition  with 
their  derivative,  the  English  racer,  in 
respect  to  speed,  even  in  the  countries 
and  climates  bordering  on  their  own  ; 
and  in  this  country,  they  could  never, 
comparatively,  run  at  all.  This  im- 
provement, however,  has  not  been 
wrought,  in  the  mode  often  alleged 
by  the  uninitiated  in  our  mysteries  ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  crossing  with  our 
own  common  strong  breeds,  which 
indeed  would  be  a  roundabout  pro- 
ceeding of  very  problematical  success. 
No,  the  racing  breed  in  this  country 
has  invariably  been  preserved  pure, 
as  derived  from  the  horse  of  the  de- 
sert, with  some  few  and  known  acci- 
dental exceptions,  during  the  past 
two  centuries.  The  soil,  the  climate, 
the  air,  the  food,  the  water,  and,  per- 
haps, beyond  all,  the  stable  science 
of  English  jockies,  have  worked  this 
miracle,  to  which  the  whole  race  of 
the  Hohenlohes  would  have  been  un- 
equal. The  fraternity,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  approaches  the 
most  nearly,  as  they  ought,  their  ped- 
igree considered.  They  have  even 
the  hardihood  to  boast  a  superiority 
over  us,  in  the  performance  of  their 
racers  and  trotting  hacks ;  with  re- 
spect to  padders  or  pacers,  their 
superiority  is  unquestionable,  since 
those  paces  have  been  obsolete  in 
this  country  full  four  score  years. 
We  content  ourselves,  wisely  or  not, 
with  the  more  natural  and  graceful 
pace,  the  canter. 

To  conclude,  with  another  object 
of  admiration — it  has  not  hitherto 
been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  why 
the  horses  of  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nent should  continue,  in  so  great  a 
degree,  inferior  to  those  of  this  coun- 
try, seeing  that  the  continental  studs 
have,  during  so  long  a  period 
been  supplied  with  English  breeding 
stock,  and  occasionally  with  English 
grooms. 
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GIPSY  SONG. 

(for  MCSIC.) 

We  are  come— we  are  come  One  is  rich,  the  other  ripe. 

From  a  rich  and  warm  countree ;  And  our  song  is — Lore  ! 

We  have  neither  trump  nor  drum, 

Yet  we'll  sing  to  thee.  What  is  Love  ? — an  odorous  life, 

Sweeter  than  the  sweetest  sins  , 
We've  no  harp — we've  no  lute,  'Tis  a  warm  and  wanton  strife, 

Stringed  bass,  nor  evening  bell,  Where  the  vanquish'd  wins, 

Nor  the  soft  and  pining  flute 

Which  thou  lov'st  so  well.  Love  is  hope— Love  is  wealth, 

Rich  possession,  rare  employ, 
But  our  voice — and  our  pipe,  Honest  though  't  be  got  by  stealth. 

These  will  sleeping  passions  move  ;  Earth's  divinest  joy  ! 


THE  OLD  OAK. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  DANISH. 

Here  have  1  stood  the  pride  of  the  park  : 

In  winter,  with  snow  on  my  frozen  bark  ; 

In  spring,  'mong  the  flowers  that  round  me  were  spread, 

And  among  my  own  leaves  when  summer  was  fled. 

Three  hundred  years  my  top  I  have  raised  ; 

Three  hundred  years  I  have  sadly  gazed 

O'er  Nature's  wide  extended  scene, 

O'er  rushing  rivers  and  meadows  green  ; 

For,  though  I  was  always  willing  to  rove, 

I  never  could  yet  my  firm  foot  move. 

They  fell'd  my  brother  who  stood  by  my  side, 

And  flung  out  his  arms  so  wide,  so  wide. 

How  I  envy  him,  for  how  blest  is  he, 

As  the  keel  of  a  vessel  he  sails  so  free 

Around  the  whole  of  the  monstrous  earth  ; 

But  I  am  still  in  the  place  of  my  birth. 

I  once  was  too  haughty  and  proud  to  complain, 

But  am  now  become  feeble  from  age  and  pain, 

And  therefore  I  often  give  vent  to  my  woes 

When  through  my  branches  the  wild  wind  blows. 

A  night  like  this,  so  calm  and  clear, 
I  have  not  seen  for  many  a  year  ; 
The  milk-white  doe  and  her  tender  fawn 
Are  skipping  about  on  the  moon-light  lawn  ; 
And  on  the  verge  of  my  time-wowi  root 
Two  lovers  are  seated,  and  both  are  mute  ; 
Her  arm  encircles  his  youthful  neck, 
For  none  are  present  her  love  to  check. 
This  night  would  almost  my  sad  heart  cheer, 
Had  I  one  hope,  or  one  single  fear. 


LOVE'S  TRIUMPH. 


Let  others  list  the  trumpet  blast  For  I  have  doff'd  the  golden  band, 

That  fir'd  my  soul  in  days  long  past ;  And  flung  the  red  sword  from  my  hand  ; 

Let  others  dwell,  in  airy  dream,  And  ta'en  the  corslet  from  my  breast, 

With  joy  upon  the  poet's  theme  ;—  And  from  my  head  the  helm  and  crest ; 

Enough  for  me  if  thou  wilt  smile,  And  left  court  and  camp  to  follow  thee, 

And  I  behold  thee  but  the  while.  And,  like  a  menial,  bend  the  knee. 
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And  for  yellow  baldrick  my  scrip  is  hung, 
And  for  belted  brand  my  harp  is  slung  ; 
And  for  corslet  the  garb  of  minstrelsy, 
With  cowl  for  casque  encircles  me  ; 
And  'stead  of  the  vassals  that  came  at  my 

call, 
I  stand  a  slave  within  thy  hall. 


Yet  pine  I  not  for  warrior's  fame, 
Valor's  meed  or  poet's  nap:"., 
Martial  tent  or  canopy, 
Courtly  halls  or  revelry  ; — 
Enough  for  me  if  thou  wilt  smile, 
And  I  behold  thee  but  the  while. 


TOE  NOVICE  IN  TOWN.— NO.  II. 
[see  page  66.] 


to     his    eousm 


to  look  at  him  all  the  night  (for  we 
dined  almost  at  night)  for  fear  of 
meeting  aunt  Polly's  wicked  eyes  and 
black  frowns.  At  last  a  fine  young 
fellow,  who  sat  on  my  left,  took  com- 
passion on  me  and  asked  me  to  drink 
with  him,  "  that  I  will  says  T,  "  hob 
or  nob."  u  Oh,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  its 
all  nobbs  here."  I  thought  that  tol- 
erably smartish,  but  aunty  gave  me 


GILES   GRENTREE 

GEORGE  GAMBLE. 

Harley  Street. 
Dear  George, 

1TAKE  up  my  pen  again  to  con- 
tinue my  narrative  ;  and  first,  our 
feast,  instead  of  a  round  of  beef  and 
carrots,  or  a  leg  of  mutton  and  turnips, 
with  a  good  barn-door  fowl  and  some 
home-fed  bacon— turtle,  turbot,  veni- 
son, and  a  set  of  things  in  masquerade  a  pretty  look  for  it.  "  What  wine, 
were  sumptuously  served  up  on  china  say  he, "  Vin  du  Grave,  or  Bucellas?" 
and  silver,  so  that  when  aunt  Polly  «  Bucephalus,"  says  I,  "  for  I  am  too 
and  I  were  alone,  I  remonstrated,  grave  already."  I  saw  that  he  laugh- 
antl  said  that  I  was  afraid  Alderman  cd  at  me,  which  made  the  colour 
Nobbs  would  soon  break,  for  which  come  in  my  face,  but  very  good- 
my  mild  aunt  threatened  to  break  naturedly  he  turned  it  off,  and  shaking 
my  head.  The  green  fat  of  the  turtle  me  by  the  hand  said,  "  you  and  I  will 
made  me  sick  enough  to  look  at,  be  better  acquainted,  we'll  ride  out 
let  alone  the  eating  of  it,  and  so  I  together  tomorrow,  and  I'll  mount 
said  at  table,  on  which  the  company  you  upon  one  of  my  own  best  horses, 
was  begged  to  excuse  me,  for  a  poor  brother  to  Smolensko."  "  Thank 
bumpkin  as  I  was,  and  a  disgrace  to  you  kindly,"  says  I,  "  I  should  like 
the  family, — that  was  the  first  choker;  to  ride  a  gentleman  of  such  a  good 
next,  as  I  told  you,  I  was  placed  family,"  for  I  must  have  a  bit  of  a 
mum  chance  next  to  the  French  gov-  pun  ;  and  who  do  you  think  he  was  ? 
erness,  and  after  enduring  the  scorn  why  an  officer  in  the  king's  own 
of  the  whole  party,  I  amused  myself  body  guards,  the  life  guards,  with  a 
with  making  Mamsellc  speak  bad  whisker  enough  to  frighten  the  crows, 
English,  and  then  with  laughing  at  and  who  goes  on  guard  in  real  ar- 
her,  but  a  slip  of  paper  written  upon  mour,  like  the  fellows  at  Lord  May- 
with  a  pencil,  from  Mrs  Nobbs,  warn-  or's  show,  and  he  has  got  a  dozen 
ed  me  to  hold  my  tongue.  I  now  horses  all  his  own,  and  has  pretty 
ventured  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  nearly  got  through  all  his  own  mo- 
a  decentish  fellow  opposite  me,  but  ney,  so  he  wants  to  marry  one  of  my 
on  my  calling  him  Sir,  I  was  snubbed  cousins,  because  he  thinks  her  rich  ; 
and  told,  when  I  addressed  that  gen-  but  my  opinion  is,  that  if  they  go  on 
tleman,  I  was  to  do  it  by  the  name  in  this  way  much  longer,  the  biter 
of  Sir  Matthew;  and  what  do  you  will  be  bit,  and  there  will  not  be 
think  he  was  ?  why  what  they  call  a  much  cash  left  for  cousin,  but  I  will 
staunch  baronet — a  certain  folk  in  ride  with  the  lad  and  make  myself  as 
high  life,  who  has  the  power  of  get-  comfortable  as  I  can,  in  spite  of  them 
ting  an  alderman  returned  for  a  bor-  all.  Well,  the  rest  of  the  company, 
ough  ;  vou  understand  me,  George,  some  city  people,  who  were  rather 
Next  to" him  was  a  lord  ;  I  dared  not  treated  slightingly  by  ma'am  Nobb^ 
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but  whom  undo  was  obliged  to  be 
civil  to,  on  account  of  trade  ;  and  a 
battered  beau  of  a  fellow,  a  lord's 
brother,  whom  I  thought  too  civil  by 
half  to  aunt  Polly,  and  should  have 
thought  more  than  that  had  I  been 
Nobbs  ;  this  sprig  of  nobility  plays 
upon  the  alderman,  borrows  his  cash, 
and  flatters  up  ma'am  to  have  a  good 
word  in  the  house.  Poor  aunt  Polly, 
upon  my  life  I  am  sorry  for  her,  these 
quality  notions  will  turn  her  head, 
and  she  was  a  mighty  good  woman 
before  she  took  up  this  line,  but  so 
altered, — why  she  is  a  show  of  her- 
self; how  do  you  think  she  was  dress- 
ed ?  in  what  she  calls  a  gros  dc  Na- 
ples, of  pale  pink,  enough  of  expen- 
sive lace  about  it  for  a  duchess  ;  her 
poor  starving  arms  bare,  and  a  great 
deal  more  display  in  front  than  a  mo- 
dest lady  ought  to  have  ;  I  said  to 
her  before  dinner, — "Ian,  Aunty, 
upon  my  life,  you  look  no  better 
than  you  ought  to  be,"  whereupon 
she  gave  me  a  tap  of  a  spangled 
fan  on  the  cheek,  and  said,  "  all  peo- 
ple of  fashion  dress  thus."  What  a 
figure  of  fun  !  you  know  that  her  hair 
is  a  rusty  black,  and  that  she  is  not 
overburdened  with  a  quantity  of  it ; 
well,  upon  this  occasion  she  had  a 
profusion  of  flaxen  locks,  in  cork- 
screw curls,  hanging  about  her  neck, 
and  so  thick  upon  her  forehead,  that 
she  looked  just  like  an  owl  in  an  ivy 
bush,  and  such  a  colour  on  her  cheeks, 
that  I  innocently  asked,  "  Aunty,  do 
you  paint  ?"  "  Paint,  you  fool  !"  an- 
swered she,  "  to  be  sure  not,  only  a 
little  of  the  vegetable."  "  What  vege- 
table ?"  said  1,  "  it  is  most  like  a  red 
cabbage."  «  Idiot  !"  said  Aunty  ; 
very  eivil,  you  will  allow,  but  that's 
nothing,  bless  you,  all  is  artificial  in 
what  they  call  high  life,  and  as  soon 
as  I  get  provided  for,  I  will  get  out 
of  this  mess,  for  I  love  honesty  and 
plain  dealing,  no  sham  Abraham  for 
me,  either  side  of  the  house.  Purity 
is  a  country  plant,  town  air  don't 
agree  with  it,  it  withers  and  gets 
smoke-dried  ;  but,  in  its  native  soil, 
it  is  fanned  by  the  breeze  of  freedom, 
and  flourishes,  open  and  unconcealed 


as  a  good  heart,  or  a  generous  senti- 
ment :  there's  for  you,  George,  by 
goles,  I  think  I  should  be  able  to  as- 
sist uncle  Nobbs  at  a  speech.  Zooks, 
I  cannot  help  laughing  when  I  think 
of  him  for  a  parliament  man  ;  but  I 
am  told  that  a  wig  block  will  do  on 
one  side  of  the  house,  and  a  yes  and 
no  tory  on  the  other  ;  the  leading 
folks  have  only  to  touch  the  right 
string,  and  up  pop  the  members  in 
their  places  ;  but  I  am  determined 
to  see  this  with  my  own  pair  of  eyes, 
before  I  will  believe  it  : — why,  with 
us,  every  man  thinks  and  speaks  for 
himself.  I  dare  say  that  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn  before  I  leave 
London,  the  shorter  the  lesson  the 
better,  but  you  shall  know  it  all.  I 
shall  visit  both  houses  of  parliament, 
all  the  theatres,  the  public  walks,  the 
auctions,  the  sales,  and  every  thing 
that  is  curious,  and  you  shall  have  it 
all  in  black  and  white ;  by  the  way, 
I  should  very  much  like  to  see  the 
king,  God  bless  him !  I  am  told 
that  he  is  a  wonderful  man  ;  the  life- 
guard's man  says  that  there  is  nothing 
in  Europe  like  him,  and  I  never  saw 
a  king  in  my  life,  but  I  will  take  an 
outside  in  the  Windsor,  and  have 
a  look  at  royalty,  for  I  have  been 
drinking  his  health  ever  since  I  was 
a  boy.  And  now,  George,  remem- 
ber me  kindly  to  the  parson  and  to 
his  agreeable  family  ;  what  kindness 
and  simplicity  there  !  tell  them  that 
Aunt  Polly  has  left  off  going  to 
church  and  has  become  a  free  think- 
er ;  what  will  they  say  to  that  ?  and 
that  old  Nobbs  never  goes  but  upon 
grand  occasions,  to  show  himself  and 
put  down  a  handsome  subscription 
for  some  public  concern,  where  he 
is  sure  to  be  put  in  print,  a  thing  that 
ma'am  likes  vastly  ;  for  she  told  me 
that  Mrs  Nobbs'  next  rout  would  be 
in  the  Morning  Post  5  what  a  rant 
about  nothing ;  as  for  me,  I  shall 
take  care  and  keep  out  of  the  papers, 
for  I  was  sadly  ashamed  to  see  our 
member's  nephew  in  the  account  of 
a  watch-house  riot  and  a  police  re- 
port ;  that  would  never  go  down 
with  us  in  the  country,  but  th«  devil 
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is  in  London.      Nice  open  weather 

this  for  hunting,  I  wish  I  was  among 

you  ;  in  the  mean  while,  believe  me, 

Dear  George, 

Yours  sincerely,  (a  thing  not 

to  be  met  with  here) 

GILES    GREENTREE. 

P.S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the 
gold  flew  about  after  dinner  at  the 


card  table,  like  shot ;  bankers  and 
tradesmen  playing  as  deep  as  the 
first  nobles  in  the  land  :  but,  I  say, 
George,  who  would  like  to  trust  their 
money  with  them  afteif^hat,  not  I, 
Cousin,  I  can  assure  you.  Once 
more  farewell,  honest,  plain  fore,  for 
the  fare  here  is  too  fine  for  uie. 


THE    GIPSY  OF  DEBRETZIN. 

Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  woe, 

Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  know — 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair  ; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face, 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace, 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Happy  whom  none  of  these  befal, 
But  this  poor  Gipsy  knew  them  all.  marmion. 


IT  was  now  the  depth  of  autumn  ; 
and,  according  to  an  immemorial 
custom,  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  De- 
bretziu, whose  lands  lie  at  several 
days'  journey  from  their  homes,  pur- 
sued their  way  across  the  sandy 
plains ;  the  greater  portion  in  dros- 
kies,  or  little  waggons,  and  not  a  t'cw 
on  small,  lean-looking  horses. 

On  the  produce  of  these  acres, 
though  situated  so  far  from  them,  de- 
pend their  almost  only  hopes  of  sus- 
tenance, and  thither,  for  a  week  or 
so,  twice  or  thrice  every  year,  do 
they  journey  with  their  families,  as 
cultivation,  seed-time,  and  harvest, 
call  for  their  presence. 

"  Thrice  did  they  cross  the  shade 
of  night,"  and  three  times  did  the 
horn,  blown  beneath  the  morning 
sun,  summon  them  to  arise  and  be  : 
going,  ere  they  hailed,  at  the  base  of 
the  great  Carpathian  chain,  the  scan- 
tily tilled  fields,  enclosed  with  ranges 
of  thinly  scattered  poplars  ;  the  only 
inheritance  which  had  descended  to 
them  from  their  fathers.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  they  came  to 
a  spot  marked  out  by  a  gibbet,  on 
which  a  criminal  had  been  hanged, 
and  the  road  branches  out  from  a  cen- 
tral spot  in  many  directions  ;  the  cav- 
alcade paused. 

After  a  short  halt,  to  permit  of  a 
general  palaver,  and  interchange   of 


amicable  greetings,  it  divided  itself 
into  various  portions  ;  waggons  drove 
to  right  and  left,  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed by  panniered  horses,  bearing 
women  and  children ;  while  per- 
chance a  listless  donkey  lagged  in 
the  rear,  with  its  burthen  of  kitchen 
utensils.  Behind  all,  stalked  the 
brawny  peasant,  with  his  long  whip, 
which,  ever  and  anon,  he  threw  out 
before  him,  and  smacked  over  the 
heads  of  the  jaded  animals,  as  a  tale- 
bearer of  threatening  castigation  ;  his 
wide,  heavy  jack-boots  impoding  the 
journey  he  strove  to  cheer  with  a 
timeous  whiff  of  tobacco-smoke,  a 
loud  shrill  whistle,  or  the  chanting 
of  some  old,  rude,  half-forgotten 
Sclavonian  ditty. 

The  area  of  cultivation  consisted 
of  small  fields,  or  rather  patches  of 
wheat,  mingled  with  rye,  oats,  or 
maize,  the  last  of  which  predominated, 
from  its  being  the  most  productive  in 
crop,  averaging  generally  in  the  rate 
of  thirty-fold.  No  houses  being  erect- 
ed, as  no  one  took  up  a  permanent 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
sound  of  the  hammer  echoed  in  a 
hundred  quarters  over  the  plain,  as 
each  family  busied  itself  in  fitting  up 
an  abode,  such  as  was  requisite  for 
accommodation  during  the  time  of 
harvest,  varying  in  shape  and  dimen- 
sions, according  to  the  number  intend- 
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ed  to  be  packed  in  the  interior,  or  as 
the  geniality  of  the  weather  seemed 
to  warrant.  Some  constructed  tents, 
by  feting  four  poles  in  the  ground  at 
right  angles,  stretching  a  blanket  be- 
tween them,  and  covering  in  the  top 
by  means  of  skins  or  oiled  cloth. 
Others,  by  nailing  boards  together, 
erected  booths  more  fit  for  shelter 
and  comfort ;  while  many  contented 
themselves  with  simply  sleeping 
in  their  oblong  waggons,  screened 
from  the  cold  and  moisture  of  night 
by  the  envelopements  of  a  coarse 
cloak,  or,  by  burrowing,  like  pigs  in  a 
barn-yard,  beneath  bundles  of  fresh 
straw. 

It  was  now  evening.  Surmounted 
by  masses  of  picturesque  and  illumi- 
nated clouds,  the  great  sun  was  sink- 
ing majestically  behind  the  mountain 
boundary  of  the  west.  The  voice  of 
song  continued  from  the  woodlands, 
as  the  birds  chanted  their  vesper 
hymns,  and  a  shrill,  murmuring,  mo- 
notonous sound,  like  the  tinkling  of  a 
thousand  little  bells,  was  heard  at  a 
distance,  which  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered to  proceed  from  innumera- 
ble frogs,  collected  around  the  mar- 
gin of  the  swamps  and  marshy 
grounds.  The  various  encampments 
were  now  almost  finished  ;  and  the 
cattle  enjoyed,  beside  them,  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  conscientiously  long  teth- 
er, to  make  up  matters  with  their 
masters,  and  annihilate  the  marks  and 
remembrances  of  fatigue,  encounter- 
ed in  a  long  and  difficult  journey. 
The  men,  in  their  loose  cloaks,  dur- 
ing the  time  that  preparations  were 
making  for  the  evening  meal,  rested 
before  the  line  of  huts,  in  the  fine, 
serene  sunshine,  smoking  pipes,  and 
making  observations  on  the  changes 
of  the  landscape,  over  which  their 
eyes  wandered ;  while,  here  and  there, 
might  be  seen  some  one  of  the  young- 
er females,  passing  to,  or  returning, 
with  the  pipkin  on  her  her  head,  from 
the  stream  that  flowed  beneath  its 
fringe  of  pollards,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  enclosures.  Among 
these,  was  Theresa,  tfic  heroine  of  our 
little  story,  whom  we  stall  briefly  in- 
troduce. 
17     ATHianEuM,  vofc.  5.     ?rf  series. 


This  Hungarian  beauty  was  now 
in  her  twentieth  year,  fair  as  a  lily  of 
the  brook  ;  and,  though  born  to  the 
estate  almost  of  a  peasant,  nature  had 
beneficently  endowed  her  with  those 
gentle  and  delicate  feelings,  winch 
can  alone  add  lustre  to  a  higher  sta- 
tion, and  form  the  only  real  distin- 
guishing excellence  of  female  charac- 
ter. With  her  aged  parents,  who 
were  alike  contented,  virtuous,  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  them,  she 
had  come  up  from  their  home  at 
Debretzin,  to  assist  in  the  labours  of 
the  harvest.  In  stature,  she  was 
rather  below  the  common,  and  more 
slender  than  otherwise  ;  but  her  form 
was  elegant  in  the  extreme.  She  had 
none  of  that  clownish  heaviness  and 
insipidity  about  her,  which  seems  to 
hang  like  a  dim  wintry  cloud  over  a 
countenance,  which  is  thereby  ren- 
dered unmeaning,  though  well-favour- 
ed ;  but,  in  the  grace  of  her  gait,  and 
in  the  expressive  quickness  of  her 
eye,  dwelt  the  life  and  animation, 
which  communicate  themselves  to 
others.  There  is  no  doubt,  in  a  word, 
that  she  was  a  bright,  sweet  little 
creature  ;  and  whoever  glanced  down 
for  a  moment  at  her  small  foot  and 
taper  ankle,  knew  at  once  that  the 
elastic  form  to  which  it  belonged  was 
one  of  fairy  agility. 

She  had  reached  the  stream  :  one 
foot  rested  on  a  stone  a  little  in  from 
the  brink  ;  and,  with  her  right  hand, 
she  was  dipping  down  the  pitcher, 
while,  with  the  other,  she  supported 
herself  by  catching  hold  of  a  wild  lilac 
bush  which  grew  behind  her,  when 
she  was  accosted  unawares  by  a 
voice  which  caused  her  to  start,  as  she 
had  perceived  no  one,  and  deemed 
herself  alone  in  the  solitary  place, 
Turning  round  to  whence  the  sound 
came,  she  saw  an  old  man  rising  up 
from  the  flowery  bank,  whereon  he 
seemed  to  have  been  resthng,  clad  in 
the  habit  of  a  Cygani  or  Gipsy;  and, 
as  people  belonging  to  the  wander- 
ing tribe  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  his  appear- 
ance, after  the  first  startle  of  sur- 
prise was  over,  excited  no  alarm. 
ft  This  is  a  fine,   calm   evening,   my 
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child  ;  may  I  have  a  draught  from 
thy  pitcher  ?"  He  drank,  and  pro- 
ceeded. "  Now,  by  the  sparkle  of 
thine  eye,  I  guess,  that  since  we  hap- 
pen to  be  here  alone,  you  would  con- 
less  to  me  that  you  would  like  to 
have  your  fortune  told.  Say  at  once, 
now,  that  I  am  right.  Is  it  not  so, 
my  sweet  girl  ?" 

"Nay,- now,  returned  she,  making 
an  effort  to  draw  her  breath,  which 
her  momentary  surprise  seemed  to 
have  impeded,  and  blushing,  as  she 
lingered  to  answer  him  ;  "  nay,  now, 
good  father,  you  are  wrong,  believe 
me  ;  I  have  no  such  anxiety  about 
me.     How  should  I,  pray,  now  :"' 

"  These  are  women's  words,''  an- 
swered the  Gipsy,  "  not  to  be  taken 
just  as  they  are  spoken  ;  though,  like 
worn  coin,  they  sometimes  pass  cur- 
rent at  full  value.  There  is  one — 
nay,  but  look  in  my  face-*— a  secret 
one,  in  whose  fate  and  fortune  you 
are  not  altogether  uninterested.  Turn 
not  away,  child  ;  look  up,  and  tell 
me,  if  you  dare,  you  simpering  fairy, 
that  it  is  otherwise. " 

Theresa  looked  half  playfully  at 
hins.  "  That  may,  or  may  not  be. 
I  will  not  make  you  wiser.  You 
only  want  to  try  me  ;  but,  if  I  had 
secrets,  I  know  how  to  keep  them, 
my  good  father.  Isn't  it  foolish  in  an 
old  man  like  you,"  added  she,  added 
»she.  smiling  *'  to  be  pr\  ing  into  a  poor 
girl's  thoughts  ?  But — pood  evening 
— J  am  loitering  with  you  here,  when 
I  have  other  things  to  attend  to  ;*? 
•and  with  this  she  stooped  dawn  to 
raise  the  pipkin  from  the  stone  on 
which  it  rested. 

"  Nay — stop  but  for  a  moment,  my 
nightingale  ;  I  ask  not  your  secrets. 
But  what  would  you  say  were  I  to 
tell  you,  without  asking  you  any 
questions  at  all,  what  you  oftenest 
think  about?  Love  promises  bring 
long  hours  of  thought  after  them,  be- 
fore they  come  to  their  fulfilment  ;  as 
the  morning  sun  casts  before  him  ma- 
ny a  flattering  and  fleeting  ray.  be- 
fore he  shews  his  bright  face  over 
the  mountain*  Sometimes  they  may 
be  altogether  forgotten,  when  change 
of  scene,  and  change  of  companions, 


bring  about  change  of  heart.  Your.? 
are  not  so — if  1  have  any  skill  in 
reading  a  lesson  from  a  fair  face. 

"  Old  man,  you  are  flattering  me. 
Farewell — I  must  away — good  even." 

"  Nay,  nay  —another  moment,  and 
I  have  done.  Methinks  I  see  one 
who  is  far  away  ;  yet,  amid  strange 
scenes,  and  amid  strange  faces,  he  is 
mindful  of  his  home,  and  of  a  dwell- 
ing still  dearer  than  his  home.  It 
stands  on  the  bank  of  a  stream — its 
windows  look  to  the  east — and  at 
each  side  of  the  door  are  two  barber- 
ry bushes.  He  is  mindful  of  a  love 
he  left  there  ;  ah  !  as  mindful  as  ever 
you  could  be  of  such  a  one.  It  will 
be  well  for  you  both,  when  the  wars 
are  over,  and  the  weapons  put  into 
their  sheaths.  Now.  you  look  down, 
and  sigh.  I  knew  that  I  had  some- 
thing which  you  would  like  to  hear." 

"  How  can  you,  who  are  an  old 
man,  speak  such  silly  things  ?  or  how 
can  you  know  anything  about  foreign 
parts,  or  about  people  you  have  nev- 
er seen  ?  I  could  almost  think — but 
I  am  a  foolish  girl,  or  I  would  not 
stand  listening  to  your  nonsense,  as 
earnestly  as  if  it  were  one  of  Father 
Nicholas'  sermons.  Really,  I  am 
foolish,  and  the  evening  comingdown 
so  heavily,"  she  added,  pointing  to 
the  hills,  whose  declivities  were  dark- 
ening to  azure,  and  to  the  mass  of 
sombre  cloud  above  them,  from  whose 
margin  the  gold  of  day  was  decaying, 
and  lifted  up  her  pitcher  to  depart. 

"  Let  me  look  at  your  hand  a  mo- 
ment— but  a  moment,  then,  since  you 
have  no  patience  with  me,  and  care 
not  to  hear  my  prattle,  however  full 
of  good  things,  and  fair  promises,  and 
I  shall  tell  you  in  a  breath,  fair  flower, 
whether  the  future  shall  be  sunshiny 
or  sombred  with  clouds,  like  yon. 
Why  do  you  hesitate  ?  Do  you 
doubt  my  skill  ?  Indeed, you  have  soon 
come  to  think  yourself  very  wise." 

Theresa  stretched  forth  her  small 
white  hand  to  him  ;  and,  turning  up 
the  palm  of  it,  she  looked  in  his  face, 
as,witli  a  semblance  of  serious  thought, 
he  cast  his  eye  along  the  lines  of  life, 
"  Now  I  know  your  destiny,  The- 
resa— Is  not  that  your  name  ?" 
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She  looked  at  him  perplexed,  and 
then  nodded  assent.  He  then  added, 
with  a  degree  of  fervour,  as  he  gazed 
over  her  heauties  with  a  more  than 
momentary  steadfastness,  which  made 
her  shrink,  and  turn  away  her  eyes 
from  him,  "  He  whom  you  love,  The- 
resa— he  who  loves  thee  as  his  soul, 
is  not  far  distant.  I,  who  perhaps 
have  never  gazed  on  you  before,  am 
prophet  enough  to  assure  you  of  this; 
and  do  you  still  doubt  my  skill  ?  Lo, 
the  truth  is  at  hand,  and  the  flight  of 
time  shall  not  be  far,  till  my  words 
be  made  good.  But  there  are  leisure 
hours  till  then  ;  and  I  leave  these 
things,  my  fair  girl,  for  your  dream 
this  night.  I  bargained  for  no  fed — 
but  you  will  not  refuse  me  this  ;"  and 
gently  pressing  her  yielded  hand,  he 
raised  her  fingers  to  his  lips, — "  it  is 
a  sufficient  reward  for  my  fortune- 
telling.  Despise  not  a  Cygani  here- 
after. Weeds  are  but  flowers  under 
a  meaner  name.  Good-night,  and 
may  Heaven  bless  you." 

With  a  mind  overflowing  with  med- 
itation, Theresa  returned  home  ;  and, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
her  mother  observed  her  pensive  and 
silent-  She  sat,  seemingly  attentive 
to  what  was  going  on,  }et  absent 
when  spoken  to,  and  more  inclined 
to  sraze  into  the  fire,  than  to  look  her 
neighbour  in  the  face. 

Night  passed  over,  with  many  a 
dream  peaceful  or  perturbed  ;  and, 
with  the  morning  sun,  all  were  astir, 
and  preparing  for  the  field  labours. 
Theresa,  like  Juliet,  was  willing  to 
mistake  the  nightingale  for  the  lark, 
such  a  paradise  of  vision  floated  be- 
fore her  heated  imagination  ;  never- 
theless, she  arose  with  the  rest,  par- 
took of  their  slight  breakfast,  and 
with  her  sickle  thrown  over  her  arm, 
passed  forth  in  the  early  sunlight  to 
the  labours  of  harvest.  To  the 
buoyant  mind,  toil  is  scarcely  an  ef- 
fort ;  the  birds  sang,  and  the  flowers 
bloomed  ;  the  waters  made  a  pleasant 
sound,  and  hour  after  hour  passed 
rapidly  away,  while  Theresa  dreamed 
sweet  dreams,  and  never  before  felt 
such  a  delight  in  the  soft  breeze,  and 
the  verdant  landscape. 


When  the  sultry  day  had  journey- 
ed by,  beholding  an  industrious  band 
gathering  in  the  treasures  which  Pro- 
vidence had  furnished  so  liberally  for 
their  support,  and  the  evening  star 
had  arisen  to  light  them  on  their 
homeward  road,  Theresa  started,  and 
her  heart  went  a-fluttering,  when  the 
band  of  females  were  met  by  the 
same  old  Gipsy,  who  was  loitering 
by  the  wayside.  She  knew  not  whe- 
ther his  aye  had  singled  her  out  or 
not,  as  she  turned  away  her  head  to 
avoid  his  gaze  ;  but,  when  they  had 
passed  on  a  little  way,  she  glanced 
behind,  and  saw  him  making  up  to 
the  men,  who  were  escorting  the 
loaded  wains.  Like  an  idler,  who 
had  nought  but  his  amusement  in 
view,  he  turned  back  again  with 
them  ;  and,  at  a  bend  of  the  road, 
Theresa,  mounting  on  a  stone,  saw 
him  in  conference  with  her  father. 

With  that  hospitality  so  character- 
istic of  the  Hungarian  peasantry,  he 
was  invited  to  partake  of  the  evening 
meal  ;  and,  when  all  were  duly  re- 
freshed, the  old  men  of  the  party  re- 
plenished their  pipes,  and  seated 
themselves  on  the  temporary  settle 
before  the  door, 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  these 
parts  ?"  said  old  Peter  Shemnitz  to ' 
the  Cygani,  after  an  hour's  conver- 
sation and  fellowship  had  made  them 
better  acquainted  ;  "  or  do  you  reside 
at  a  distance  ?" 

11  You  may  as  well  ask  the  direc- 
tion to  Cain's  dwelling  as  to  mine. — " 
We  are  none  of  your  shell-fish  that 
grow  to  the  rock.  As  the  swallow 
passes  from  country  to  country,  so- 
pass  we  from  town  to  town.  Will 
yon  have  a  little  music  ?" 

"  What  can  you  give  us  ?" 

"  Why,  almost  what  you  choose, 
on  violin  or  dudel-sack  —  Zrinii's 
March,  Maria  Carlvitch,  the  Song  of 
Istolar,  or  anything  you  like.  I  have 
brought  a  famous  pipe  from  Vienna." 

"  So  you  have  been  at  the  great 
city  ;  come,  tell  us  something  about  it. 
'Tis  said  all  the  great  kings  are  there, 
carousing  after  the  wars  are  over." 

"  True,  indeed,"  said  the  Cygani, 
smiling  ;  "  the  times  are  miraculous!) 
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thanked.  The  French  lion  has  at 
length  been-  caught  in  the  toils  ;  and 
I  hope  that  a  long  peace  will  bring 
prosperity  and  plenty  along  with  it." 

"  Come  tell  us  what  you  saw.  It 
is  a  mighty  fine  thing  to  have  seen 
the  world.  'Tis  said  the  Emperor's 
town  is  ten  times  as  big  as  Pesth." 

"  Truly  I  cannot  exactly  tell,  but 
an  immense  place  it  is  without  doubt: 
and  so  rich  and  fine  !  Ah  !  if  you 
only  saw  the  nobles  there,  with  their 
crosses  and  golden  stars,  galloping 
through  the  streets  in  their  grand 
chariots  ! — if  you  only  saw  tlu  pal- 
aces, and  the  churches,  and  the  cas- 
tles, you  should  never  think  any  more 
of  Pesth,  and  its  bridge  of  boats.  But 
other  things  than  seeing  rare  sights 
caused  me  to  travel.  I  had  an  only 
son,  and  he  was  called  away  to  join 
the  army  ;  for  we  borderers  of  Tran- 
sylvania must  all  be  trained  up  as 
soldiers.  He  was  my  only  son  ;  and 
after  he  was  torn  from  his  home,  I 
heard  nothing  of  him  for  years.  1 
had  none  to  leave  behind  me,  none 
to  care  for  me,  and  of  what  value  is 
life  to  a  man  in  that  case  ?  The  news 
of  bloody  battles  came  to  us  often 
and  often,  as  the  sound  of  far-off  thun- 
der comes  upon  the  wind  : — 1  lie 
yearnings  of  a  father's  heart  are  diffi- 
cult to  be  borne  ; — so,  having  braced 
my  little  bundle  on  my  shoulders. 
and  taken  my  staff  into  my  hand.  I 
even  locked  the  door  of  my  widowed 
hut,  and  set  out  on  what  many  would 
reckon  a  fool's  journey." 

"  Was  it  so  ? — What  success  had 
you  in  your  travels  ?  I  dare  say  you 
found  him  out  after  all  ?" 

"  Alas  !  you  urge  me  to  recal  heavy 
thoughts  to  my  mind,  but " 

"  No,  no;  save  yourself  the  pains. 
We  understand  that  he  perished  on 
the  field  of  battle." 

"  Yes,  indeed  he  did  ;  but  it  was 
some  consolation  to  my  old  heart 
(here  he  iciped  his  eyes)  to  find,  that 
he  still  lived  in  the  remembrance  of 
his  comrades,  who  cherished  his  mem- 
ory with  a  fond  regard,  and  welcom- 
ed the  father  from  love  to  his  son. — 
There  was  one  of  them  who  had 
long   been  his   tent-fellow,  and  had 


stood  by  his  side  in  many  an  action, 
in  many  an  hour  of  danger.  By  the 
by,  he  came  from  this  very  neigh- 
bourhood. His  forefathers  had  pos- 
sessessed  a  place  at  Warlada  for 
many  generations  ;  till  forced,  in  his 
fathers   time,  to    mortgage    it. — His 

name  was  Ludovico 1  forgot  what 

more." 

u  Ludovico  Marlin  ! — I  knew  him 
well,  I  knew  him  well  ! — Theresa," 
he  cried,  turning  round  his  head  to- 
wards the  cabin  door, — "  Theresa, 
here  is  one  who  has  seen " 

"  So  you  knew  him  ?"  said  the  Cy- 
gani,  sharply. 

"  Knew  him  !  how  could  I  not 
know  him, — Ludovico  ! — For  years 
many,  and  full  of  pleasure,  he  ate  at 
my  board,  and  warmed  himself  at  my 
humble  hearth  ;  though  he  was  no 
doubt  born  to  a  better  fate.  Our 
parting  was  as  the  tearing  asunder 
of  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  kindred, 
though,  poor  fellow,  his  only  hold 
upon  us  was  his  good  conduct,  and 
our  own  compassion  :  for  his  parents, 
who  were  once  in  better  circum- 
stances,died  early,and  left  him  on  the 
wide  world,  unprotected  and  an  or- 
phan.— And  are  we  to  see  him  so 
soon  again  ?  The  news  is  like  a  cor- 
dial to  my  heart." 

"  So  you  are  the  man  I  am  in 
search  of?"  said  the  Cygani,  catching 
hold  of  his  hand.  "  That  morning 
on  which  I  parted  from  him,  he  ask- 
ed me  through  what  part  of  Hungary 
lay  my  road  ;  and,  on  accertaining 
that  I  journeyed  this  way  on  my 
homeward  rout  to  Buda,  he  begged 
of  me  to  search  out  Peter  Shemnitz, 
and  tell  him  of  his  welfare." 

Peter  scarcely  refrained  from  hug- 
ging the  Gipsy. — "  Theresa,"  he 
cried,  "  Theresa,  my  love,  bring  us 
out  a  flagon  of  your  elder  wine,  and 
let  us  make  merry.  Girl,  why  do 
you  stand  there  moping?  make  haste ! 
— You  have  been  crying,  child ;  a 
pretty  occasion,  too,  surely." 

The  wine  was  set  down,  and  cir- 
cled ;  the  pipes  whirled  ;  the  jest  and 
the  song  went  round  ;  and  the  Cyga- 
ni, elevated  with  the  good  cheer, 
shook  off  the  weight  of  years ;  and. 
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as  he  pressed  his  dudel-sack  with 
might  and  main,  he  failed  not  to 
make  it  "  discourse  most  eloquent 
music,"  till  twilight  had  sombered 
into  night,  and  the  glittering  stars 
were  high  in  the  forehead  of  heaven. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  kind  and 
hospitable  entreaties,  the  Cygani 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  consent  to 
an  abode  among  them  for  a  few  days. 
When  sunrise  warned  the  local  colo- 
ny to  the  fields,  the  old  man  buckled 
his  knapsack  on  his  back,  and,  taking 
his  staff  in  hand,  prepared  for  his 
onward  pilgrimage.  All  set  out  toge- 
ther, as  their  paths  lay  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  the  same  direction.  The 
morning  was  calm  and  delightful  ; 
the  golden  sunshine  lay  on  the  sides 
of  the  far-off  Carpathian  hills  ;  and, 
fringing  the  extensive  plain,  arose 
dark  forests,  which  in  several  places, 
bounded  the  horizon. 

A  delicious  odour  was  wafted  on- 
the  gentle  breeze  from  the  luxuriant 
wild-flowers  ;  and  the  wide  air  was 
musical  with  the  song  of  birds.  The- 
resa lagged  behind  with  some  of  her 
companions,  who  failed  not  to  re- 
mark the  feverishness  of  her  looks, 
and  the  languor  that  slept  on  her 
heavy  eyelids  ;  but  she  smiled  away 
their  enquiries  ;  listened,  or  seemed 
to  listen,  to  their  carols,  as  she  point- 
ed out  the  beauties  of  hill  and  dale 
that  expanded  around  them.  The 
Gipsy  loitered  with  her  father  at 
the  cross  which  parted  their  several 
roads ;  and  when  Theresa  came  up, 
he  took  her  by  the  hand,  bade  God 
bless  her,  and  departed. 

If  the  reader  is  particularly  anx- 
ious to  know  what  kind  of  harvest 
these  peasants  had  to  depend  upon 
for  their  next  year's  subsistence,  we 
have  the  ineffable  pleasure  of  assur- 
ing him  that  he  may  keep  his  mind 
easy  on  that  score,  as  the  crop  was 
considerably  above  an  average  one  ; 
and  day  after  day  beheld  them  with 
grateful  hearts  gathering  in  the  boun- 
tiful provision  which  a  kind  Provi- 
dence had  willed  for  their  wants ; 
but,  with  leave,  we  shall  let  them 
alone,  until  all  be  cut  down,  bundled 
up,  and  stored   into   the   waggons ; 


while  we  return,  in  the  meantime,  to 
the  city  of  Debretzin,  and  endeavour 
to  find  something  there  to  fill  up 
what  might  otherwise  prove  a  vacu- 
um with  respect  to  interest. 

After  six  years'  participation  with 
the  great  army  of  the  Germanic  Em- 
pire, of  the  fatigues,  horrors,  and  ca- 
sualties of  war,  Ludovico  had  return- 
ed to  his  native  place.  The  field  of 
Leipsig,  so  fatal  to  Napoleon,  was 
that  in  which  he  had  last  been  active- 
ly engaged  ;  and  though  he  had  re- 
ceived wounds  in  less  desperate  en- 
counters, from  that  great  battle  he 
had  escaped  unharmed.  From  that 
time  his  military  career  was  restricted 
to  garrison  duty,  till  the  arrangement, 
resulting  from  the  throne-overthrow- 
ing victory  of  Waterloo,  once  more 
shed  a  hope  of  happy  days  through 
the  wide  extent  of  the  continent,  and 
restored  many  a  war-worn  soldier  to 
the  bosom  of  his  family.  Countless, 
alas  !  were  the  thousands  who  return- 
ed no  more. 

From  the  constitutional  laws  of 
Hungary,  it  results,  that  the  tenure 
of  property  is  next  to  unalterable — a 
certain  way  of  maintaining  the  state 
of  vassalage  to  which  the  great  body 
of  the  people  is  subjected,  as  their 
claims,  when  preferred,  can  be  car- 
ried in  all  cases  of  emergency,  even 
from  the  Herrenstuhl,  or  court  held 
by  the  nobles  on  their  own  estates, 
where  they  are  but  little  likely  to  ob- 
tain impartial  justice,  to  the  gen- 
eral council  of  the  nation,  at  Often. 
From  the  operation  of  an  ancient 
edict,  still  enforced,  property  may  be 
transferred  on  a  mortgage  for  thirty 
years  ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  it  is  redeemable  by  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  ancient  propri- 
etors. 

Before  Ludovico  was  born,  the 
small  property  which,  from  immemo- 
rial time,  had  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Marlin  family,  passed,  with 
this  feudal  burden  of  course  upon  it, 
into  the  possession  of  strangers,  who, 
doubtless,  reckoned  themselves  se- 
cure in  lasting  occupation  ;  for,  in 
the  lowly  estate  of  a  peasant,  the 
only  son  had  been  permitted  to  grow 
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lip  to  manhood,  and  had  been  drawn 
U\vay  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the 
conscriptions  lor  the  army.  The  time, 
at  which  restitution  could  be  de- 
manded, had  now  well  passed  on.  A 
large  placard  was  exhibited  on  the 
outer  wall  of  the  house  of  the  Rent- 
rlchter;  and,  failing  the  appearance 
of  a  claimant,  with  adequate  proofs 
of  his  consanguinity,  the  estate  pass- 
ed, within  a  month,  irretrievably  into 
the  hands  of  the  present  occupier. 

Fortunately,  at  this  very  era,  fate 
put  it  into  the  power  of  our  young 
soldier  to  make  a  personal  demand 
for  the  restitution  of  his  paternal 
estate  ;  and  immediately  on  his  re- 
turn to  Debretzin,  he  laid  his  claims 
before  the  constituted  authorities ; 
and  as  immediately  were  they  attend- 
ed to.  For,  to  conciliate  the  lower 
orders,  this  branch  of  their  claims 
upon  the  state  is  most  assiduously 
attended  to,  and  the  occupant,  know- 
ing that  no  countenance  will  be  given 
either  to  litigation  or  refusal,  on  the 
mortgage  being  paid  up,  tacitly  left 
the  house  and  adjoining  fields,  alrea- 
dy stripped  of  their  autumnal  hon- 
ours, open  for  the  entrance  and 
occupation  of  their  legitimate  pro- 
prietor. 

With  all  possible  dispatch,  things 
were  put  into  order;  and  the  dwel- 
ling prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
young  officer  of  hussars  ;  for  to  that 
rank  the  fortune  of  war.  and  his  own 
exertions,  had  honourably  raised  him. 
Though,  from  the  absence  of  all  his 
old  friends  on  their  accustomed  har- 
vest excursions,  he  was  literally  sur- 
rounded by  strangers,  yet  money  is 
a  rare  talisman,  and  can  work  won- 
ders which  might  startle  the  most 
profound  adept  in  alchemy.  In  a 
few  brief  days,  the  house  was  replen- 
ished in  a  style  to  which  it  had  not 
found  itself  equal  for  half  a  century. 
*Thc  plots  were  weeded  and  delved 
into  trim  ;  the  wild  wood  pruned 
away  ;  and  the  vines  festooned  with 
greater  neatness  about  the  slender 
pillars,  which  form,  along  with  the 
projecting  roof,  common  to  the  better 
houses  throughout  the  country,  a  kind 
of  piazza,  where,  during  rainy  or  in- 


tensely  warm    weather,    the    family 
may  work,  sit,  or  amuse  themselves. 

In  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  all 
Ludovico's  plans  were  executed — his 
grounds  set  in  order — and  his  house 
such  as  he  had  imaged  in  his  mind's 
eye  ; — nor  could  he  look  upon  either, 
without  a  degree  of  pride  and  satis- 
faction, that  may  readily  be  pardoned 
to  a  newly-created  landlord:'  The 
future  appeared  bright  before  him  ; 
hopefulness  sat  upon  his  heart; 
dreams  long  cherished,  seemed  verg- 
ing towards  accomplishment;  after 
procrastination  and  absence,  the  an- 
ticipations of  youthful  ardour  [  lowed 
in  more  agreeable  colours,  and  he 
wearied  for  the  time  when  Peter  ' 
Shemuitz  and  his  family  should  re- 
turn, less  that  they  might  wonder  at 
his  wealth,  than  that  he  might  shew 
them  all  his  gratitude,  for  benefits 
which  had  been  conferred  without 
expectation  of  fee  or  reward. 

Ten  days  had  elapsed  ;  and  the 
harvest  of  the  peasantry  of  Debretzin 
was  nearly  over;  when,  one  evening, 
as  the  young  of  both  sexes  were  in- 
dulging themselves  in  their  accustom- 
ed dance  on  the  green  sward,  be- 
neath the  lilac  trees,  the  Gipsy  again 
made  his  appearance.  He  stood  for 
a  few  minutes  looking  on  with  a 
pleased  countenance,  seemingly  par- 
ticipating of  the  light-heartedness  of 
youth  ;  and,  perhaps,  revolving  in 
mind  the  many  happy  times,  when 
long,  long  ago  on  the  banks  of  the 
far-off  Danube,  be  himself  joined  in 
similar  festivities — but  the  remem- 
brance either  overcame  him,  or  some 
other  thoughts  called  him  away,  for 
he  shortly  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
shaved  by  the  hedge-row  of  pollards 
down  to  the  temporary  abode  of 
Peter  Shemuitz. 

While  yet  at  some  distance,  he  de- 
scried the  old  man  on  his  bench  by 
the  door,  smoking  his  accustomed 
pipe ;  and  as  he  approached  still 
more  closely,  was  somewhat  vexed 
to  meet  with  rather  a  cold  reception, 
Peter  looking  much  more  sombre 
and  demure  than  usual.  His  mind 
seemed  either  otherwise  occupied, 
or  he  wished  not  to  take  any   notice 
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of  him,  as  he  was  almost  upon  him 
before  he  raised  his  head,  or  wished 
him  a  good  evening.  The  old  man 
started  from  his  reverie,  but  immedi- 
ately recovering  himself,  recognized 
the  face  of  the  stranger,  and  proffered 
cordially  the  right  hand  of  friendship. 

"  So  you  have  come  back  to  see  us 
once  more,  have  you  ?  You  are  well 
met ;  for  we  are  not  right  here.  Most 
of  your  people  pretend  to  skill  in  the 
application  of  remedies  ;  and  my 
daughter,  poor  soul,  is  ailing." 

"  What !  Theresa  ?'' 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  but  one  daughter, 
and  1  am  afraid  to  lose  her.  Better 
'twere  that  the  old  died  first ;  but 
why  should  I  dare  to  murmur?"' 

"  Why,  she  looked  blooming  and 
healthy  but  two  weeks  ago,  when  I 
was  here  ?" 

"  It  is  exactly  since  that  time  that 
I  have  observed  her  not  looking  well ; 
food  she  would  scarcely  look  at,  and 
word  would  she  scarcely  speak  any. 
Some  slow  fever  is,  I  am  afraid,  work- 
ing within  her  ;  but,  come  in,  and 
you  shall  see  for  yourself.'' 

Theresa  started  up  from  her  seat 
by  the  hearth,  as  the  Cygani  entered  ; 
and  a  faininess  came  over  her  heart, 
insomuch,  that  her  head  sank  back 
on  the  wall  but,  without  complaint,she 
speedily  reassumed  composure,  and 
welcomed  back  the  stranger  to  their 
dwelling.  "  That  man,"  she  thought, 
u  somehow  or  other  possesses  secrets, 
which  give  him  a  control  over  my 
destiny.  He  seems  to  know  more  of 
what  lies  nearest  to  my  heart,  than 
lie  seems  willing  to  make  me  aware 
of.  Sure  he  must  be  the  bearer  of 
evil  tidings — he  dares  not  to  leave 
them  unrevealed  ;  yet  he  has  not  the 
heart  to  communicate  them !  May 
heaven  strengthen  me  for  all  things  !" 

"  Your  father  tells  me,  Theresa." 
said  the  gipsy,  gently  taking  hold  of 
her  hand,  "  thaf  you  have  been  un- 
well since  I  saw  you.  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you  ?" 

Theresa,  turning  her  beautiful,  but 
languid  eyes  from  him,  looked  on  her 
father,  and  said,  "  My  dear  father, 
you  deceive  yourself;  I  have  nothing 
to  complain  of.  your  affection  for  me 


deceives  you.  Believe  me,  I  am  well 
— nay,  shake  not  your  head, — quite 
well." 

"  Yes,"  added  the  Cygani  smiling, 
"  I  insist  upon  her  being  quite  well ; 
as  I  have  returned  back  all  the  way 
from  Debretzin,  on  a  special  errand 
to  her.  Theresa,  believe  me,  it  is 
true." 

Theresa  looked  anxiously  at  him, 
and  heaved  an  involuntary  sigh  from 
the  bottom  of  her  heart,  that  made 
her  bosom  swell,  as  if  it  would  have 
cracked  the  girdle  that  surrounded 
her  waist. 

"  Indeed  it  is  quite  true.  A  young 
soldier  has  returned  to  his  home,  and 
is  making  bustling  preparations  to 
have  all  things  in  order  against  your 
return.  .Hither  have  I  come  at  his 
earnest  request,  to  remind  you  of  an 
old  promise,  which,  now  demands 
immediate  fulfilment — always  pro- 
viding that  your  heart  remains  the 
same  as  when  that  promise  was 
made." 

Theresa  read  in  her  father's  face 
the  lines  of  doubt  and  anxiety;  and, 
looking  round  to  the  Cygani,  he  said, 
"  To  whom  do  you  allude  ?  There  is 
but  one  person  alive  to  whom  my 
daughter  shall,  with  my  consent,  give 
her  hand  :  and,  if  1  am  not  mistaken, 
that  person  is  far  enough  away  yet, 
I'll  warrant  it.  Though,  droop  not, 
my  Theresa,  the  day  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  the  separated  may  meet 
to  sunder  again  no  more.  If  faith 
dwell  iu  a  human  bosom,  fear  not. 
The  token  which  claims  you  may 
come  to " 

"  Knowest  thou  that  ?"  cried  the 
Cygani,  drawing  from  his  breast  a 
golden  bracelet,  marked  with  the  let- 
ters T.  and  L. — "  Knowest  thou  this? 
— By  this  token  am  I  sent  to  claim 
attention  to  my  errand  !" 

"  Has  Ludovico  returned  ?"  asked 
Theresa  eagerly,  as  she  started  to  her 
feet,  clasping  her  hands  together,  as 
she  approached  the  gipsy — u  oh,  say 
he  is  well ! — Is  he  at  Debretzin  ? — 
Oh,  he  will  be  here,  father,  he  will 
not  wait ;  he  will  be  here  to  see  us  ! 
— Then  all  my  fears  and  my  dark 
dreams  arc  false.     Half  did  my  heart 
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assure  me  that  he  had  fallen  on  the 
field  of  battle  ;  that  I — that  we  should 
never  see  him  more." 

"Stuff— stuff,  Theresa,"  said  old 
Peter,  checking  her  ;  "  you  must  be 
well  now,  and  dream  so  no  more." 

"  Stuff — stuff,"  echoed  the  Cygani. 
"  On  the  word  of  an  old  man,  with 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  your  lover  is 
well,  and  awaits  your  arrival  at  De- 
bretzin. He  could  not  get  away  im- 
mediately, but  hurried  me  back  to 
apprise  you  of  his  arrival.  He  is  to 
meet  you  on  your  road  home,  never- 
theless, and  I  have  my  fears  Theresa 
— why  do  you  look  afraid,  girl  ? — 
that  when  you  enter  Debretzin,  it 
must  be  under  a  different  name  than 
that  with  which  you  left  it.  Nay, 
but  you  need  not  blush — neither 
need  you  pout  and  try  to  look  angry. 
I  am  only  telling  you  the  plaiu  truth." 

"  To-morrow  we  set  out  early," 
said  old  Peter,  hobbling  to  and  fro, 
with  his  hands  thrust  into  his  large 
eoat-pockets,  and  looking  ten  years 
younger  than  he  did  but  half  an  hour 
before  ;  "  and,  methinks,  it  is  a  day 
too  late.  Warn  our  neighbours,  The- 
resa, that  we  delay  not  in  setting  out 
by  sunrise." 

Peter  and  the  gipsy  spent  a  blithe 
night  of  it  together  ;  and  as  the  latter 
had  seen  much  of  the  world  in  his 
wanderings,  the  hours  passsed  over, 
winged  with  interest  and  cheerful- 
ness, till  the  time  of  sleep  arrived. 

One  of  the  lowest  of  the  peasantry, 
with  a  strong  twist  of  sinister  intel- 
lectuality, whose  province  was  that 
of  herd  to,  and  feeder  of,  the  cattle, 
aroused  the  little  colony,  by  career- 
ing out  on  a  donkey,  and  parading 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  lines, 
whom  he  summoned  by  sound  of  a 
large  crooked  horn,  to  strike  their 
encampment,  and  prepare  for  march. 
SJbr  was  his  part  ill  acted,  as,  in  the 
course  of  an  hour,  the  whole  machin- 
ery of  horse  and  foot  was  effectually 
put  in  motion.  The  dews  of  morn- 
ing, as  yet  undrunken  by  the  sun,  lay 
on  the  grass  when  their  journey  com- 
menced, and,  by  an  hour  before  noon, 
they  had  gained  the  height  that  look- 
ed far  forth  into  other  valleys.     No- 


thing particular  occurred  till  the  en- 
suing day,  when  the  gypsy  produced 
a  letter,  which  he  seemed  to  have 
forgot,  purporting  that  Ludovico  was 
to  meet  Theresa  at  the  Chapel  of  St 
John,  and  to  claim  her  at  the  altar 
for  his  bride. 

"  And  how  looked  Theresa  ?"  the 
female  reader,  with   very  pertinent 
curiosity,  may  be    supposed    to    en- 
quire ;  *  and  what  like  was  the  dress 
which,  along  with  his  letter,  the  Cy- 
gani  brought  her  from   her   lover  ? 
It  would  be  a  pretty  story,  indeed,  if 
essentials  like  these  were   omitted." 
Well,  then,  Theresa  looked  charm- 
ingly.   She  had  ever  been  considered 
a  beauty,  but,  on  the  ensuing  morning, 
when  the  spire   of  St  John's  rose  in 
sight,  on  the  word  of  an  honest  tale- 
teller, I  assure  you,  that,  of  all  days 
in   the  year,  she  looked  on  that  one 
the  most  bewitchingly.     As   to   her 
dress,  I  suppose  that  I  dare  not  pass 
it  over,  though  really — but  here  it  is. 
Over  her  head  was  thrown  a  square 
of  very  thin  white  muslin,  wreathed 
so  as  to  form  a  roll  in  front,  one  fold 
falling  down  the  back,  and  another 
towards  either  shoulder,  the  margin 
of  the   whole    being  adorned  with  a 
rich  lace  several  inches  deep.     Her 
vest,  which  was  without  sleeves,  of 
a  fine  crimson   cloth,  richly  embroi- 
dered with  silver  spangles,  accurately 
fitted  her  sylph-like  figure,  as  far  as 
the  waist,  which  was  confined  by  a 
girdle  of  blue  silk,  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
cerned, from  the  multitude  of  beauti- 
ful small  beads  ornamenting  it.  Below 
the    girdle,   the   vest   descended    in 
loose  folds  to  a  little  under  the  knee, 
and  terminated  in  a  deep  fringe,  cor- 
responding with  the  girdle.     At  the 
bosom  the  vest   opened,  to   display 
the  curiously  laced  front  of  a  satin 
bodice,  held  together  by  silver  clasps, 
yet  affording  indistinct  snatches  of  a 
breast  fairer  and  finer  than  all  that 
enveloped  it ;  amidst  the  elysium  of 
which,  "  a  thousand  little   loves   in 
ambush  lay."     Under  the  fringe  of 
the  tunic,  a  few  inches  of  snow-white 
muslin  petticoat  were  allowed  to  de- 
scend, so  as  only  partially  to  interfere 
with  the  elegance  of  a  finely  turned 
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ankle  in  its  silken  stocking,  and  con- 
trasting well  with  the  yellow  hoot, 
delicately  edged  with  hlack  fur, 
which  enclosed  her  slender  foot. 
Throw,  now,  a  slight  shawl  of  pale 
blue  over  her  shoulders  loosely,  and 
you  have  her  such  as  she  entered  the 
church  for  the  last  time  in  her  state 
of  "  single  blessedness." 

Although  no  great  judge  of  these 
matters,  yet  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
since  she  looked  so  passing  well,  the 
taste  (.f  her  lover  is  not  much  to  be 
disputed.  It  may  be  said,  that  a 
genuine  natural  beauty  must  look 
well  in  any  thing.  We  stop  not  to 
dispute  the  point — but  repeat,  that 
in  the  costume  selected  by  Ludovico, 
she  appeared  beautiful,  beautiful  as 
the  feigned  wood  nymph,  or  the  Ori- 
ental Peri — the  light  of  love  glancing 
in  her  dark  eyes,  and  the  rose  of 
paradise  alternately  fading  and  Hush- 
ing on  her  damask,  cheek. 

But  where  was  the  expected  bride- 
groom ?  The  company  were  already 
assembled,  and  the  priest  in  his  robes, 
awaited  his  arrival.  Dressed  out  in 
their  holiday  garments,  the  whole 
agricultural  colony,  male  and  female, 
attended  in  honour  and  affection  to 
the  parties ;  so  that  the  small  chapel 
was  crowded,  and  a  hundred  un- 
covered heads  formed  a  semi-circle 
around  the  open  space  by  the  altar. 

Silence  and  expectation  dwelt  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  the  eyes  of 
every  one  were  turned  on  the  almost 
angelic  beauty  of  the  young  bride, 
who  was  now  led  in.  The  priest 
summoned  the  parties  to  stand  for- 
ward. Theresa,  attended  by  one  of 
her  companions,  in  a  dress  similar  in 


fashion,  but  less  costly  than  her  own, 
was  conducted  forward  by  her  father. 
But  where  was  the  bridegroom  ?  The 
old  gipsy,  who  was  standing  amid  the 
spectators,  exchanged  looks  of  anxi- 
ety with  the  venerable  Peter,  as  if  in 
wonder  what  could  possibly  have 
happened.  He  read  perplexity  in 
every  line  of  the  old  man's  counte- 
nance— the  perplexity  of  a  father — 
and  he  stepped  forward,  in  Christian 
charity,  to  breathe  some  comfort  or 
consolation  into  his  ear.  Theresa 
lifted  up  her  eyes  to  him  as  he  earno 
forward.  His  wide  clumsy  boots  had 
been  cast  aside,  in  honour  of  the  au- 
spicious day,  and,  considering  his 
years,  his  step  seemed  elastic  with 
youthful  vigour,  lie  exchanged  a 
second  glance  with  her,  but  could  no 
more.  The  hoary  beard  and  musta- 
chios,  which  had  so  effectually  dis- 
guised him,  were  in  a  moment  on 
the  ground,  aud,  throwing  aside  the 
large  Hungarian  cloak  which  shroud- 
ed him,  Ludovico,  in  a  rich  hussar 
uniform,  stood  for  an  instant  con- 
fessed— then  rushed  forward  to  his 
matchless  Theresa — who,  meeting 
him  half  way,  threw  her  arms  about 
his  neck  in  her  surprise  and  joy,  and 
almost  fainted  away  on  his  his  breast. 
A  murmur  of  delight  and  admi- 
ration arose — the  priest  proceeded 
with  the  ceremony,  and  putting  the 
hand  of  Thej-esa  into  that  of  her 
lover,  acted  as  the  immediate  vice- 
gerent of  the  Deity,  in  uniting  toge- 
ther a  most  deserving  pair,  and  lead- 
ing them  to  the  choicest  blessings 
that  earth  has  in  store  for  her  chil- 
dren. 


AMERICAN 

[SEE    PAG 

Everett,  Alex.  H. — Charge  d'af- 
faires of  the  United  States,  America, 
to  the  Court  of  the  Netherlands.  A 
very  sensible  and  ver\r  amiable  man  ; 
who,  in  the  year  182S,  wrote  a  book 
of  about  100  octavo  pages,  in  reply  to 
Mr  Malthus  ;  wherein  Mr  E.  deceived 
himself,  we  think,  of  several  matters, 

18       ATHENEUM,  VQL.  3.        'Id ■■  SCl'/eS, 
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which  it  would  be  well  for  anybody 
to  undeceive  him  in. — In  the  first 
place,  he  persuades  himself,  that"  his 
illustrious  friend  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh,"'— that  "  great  statesman  and 
philosopher,"  as  he  calls  him,  (with 
some  propriety,  too,) — was  able  to 
understand  Mr  Everett's  "  new  ideas 
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on  population  : — now,  not  being  more 
remarkable  for  politeness,  perhaps — 
though  sufficiently  remarkable  for 
that — such  as  it  is — than  for  our  mod- 
esty and  sincerity,  we  beg  leave  to 
set  Mr  Everett  right. — We  say,  that 
Sir  James  never  understood  Mr  E.'s 
explanations  ;  because,  if  he  did,  we 
have  too  much  respect  for  Sir  James 
to  believe,  that  he  would  have  per- 
mitted Mr  E. — so  amiable  and  good 
as  he  is — to  expose  himself  so  unhap- 
pily, as  he  has,  by  publishing  the  book. 
In  the  second  place,  Mr  E.  per- 
suades himself,  that  he  had  a  long 
conversation  with  Mr  Malthus  him- 
self, at  the  East  India  College,  on 
the  subject  of  his,  Mr  E.'s  "  new 
ideas  „•"  and  that  he,  Mr  E.  made  his 
theory  intelligible,  as  a  reply  to  Mr 
Malthas. — Now  do  we  undertake 
to  say,  that  Mr  Malthus  never  did  un- 
derstand Mr  E.'s  "  new  ideas  ;"  that 
he  took  them  for  a  defence  of  Mr  M.'s 
theory — or — or — that  the  politeness 
of  Mr  Malthus  is  greater  than  the  sin- 
cerity of  Mr  Malthus. 

And,  third///,  Mr  Everett  has  per- 
suaded himself— with  some  difficulty, 
it  would  appear — that  his  book  is  a 
refutation  of  Mr  Malthus.  Now,  do 
we  undertake  to  say,  that  it  is  a  con- 
firmation  of  Mr  M.'s  doctrines  and 
theory. 

Mr  Everett  sets  out  with  a  denial 
of  Mr  M.'s  principles,  and  ends  with 
an  admission  of  their  truth. 

Malthus  maintains,  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  human  family  to  in- 
crease faster  than  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  that  pestilence  and  famine 
are  the  means  by  which  the  increase 
of  population  is  kept  within  the 
means  of  subsistence  ;  that,  instead 
of  encouraging,  we  should  rather  dis- 
courage the  increase  of  population — 
because  it  is  better  never  to  have  been 
born,  than  to  die  of  pestilence  and 
famine. — Of  course,  we  only  aim  to 
give  the  substantial  part — the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  argument. 
Mr  Everett  says  no,  to  all  this. 
"  Mr  Malthus  maintains  that  the 
increase  of  population  necessarily 
produces  distress  and  scarcity" — says 
Mr  E. — But  Mr  Malthus  maintains 


no  such  thing.  lie  only  maintains  that 
there  is  a  tendency,  in  such  increase 
to  produce  distress  and  scarcity :  and 
that,  after  a  certain  time,  and  a  certain 
increase,  distress  and  scarcity  must  be. 

Mr  E.  says,  that  "  the  effect  of  an 
increase  of  population  is  to  produce 
comparative  abundance." — (N.  B. — 
For  a  time,  it  is.) 

Mr  Malthus  declares,  that  popula- 
tion increases  at  the  rate  of  1.  2.  4.  8. 
16  :  and  that  food  increases  as  1.  2. 
3.  4.  5.&c. 

Mr  Everett  says,  that  population 
increases  as  1.  2.  4.  8.  16  :  and  that 
food  increases  as  1.  10.  100.  1000. — 
(Mr  Owen  of  Lanark,  by  the  way,  says 
the  same  thing — in  conversation.) 

But  how  does  Mr  Everett  answer 
Mr  Malthus  ?  How  does  he  establish 
bis  own  theory  ? — take  his  own  words. 

"  The  population  of  London,"  says 
he,  "  has  the  power  of  doubling  itself 
every  twenty-five  years  ;  or,  of  in- 
creasing in  the  manner  of  a  geometri- 
cal progression  :  But — 

"  The  means  of  subsistence,  which 
can  be  obtained,  from  the  direct  pro- 
ducts of  the  territory,  occupied  by 
the  city  of  London,  cannot  be  made 
to  increase  with  greater  rapidity,  than 
that  of  an  arithmetical  progression. 

"  Hence  it  may  be  affirmed  with 
certainty,  at  any  given  moment,  that 
the  period  must  yery  shortly  arrive, 
when  the  population  of  the  city  of 
London  will  be  distressed  for  want  of 
provisions — Ik  (Mr  E.  overlooked  a 
certain  if,  upon  which  the  whole  sys- 
tem depends) — If  the  population  of 
London  cannot  find  provision  out  of 
their  own  territory." 

Observe.  Mr  E.  chooses  London; 
states  his  own  case — puts  the  whole 
controversy  at  issue,  in  his  own  way: 
and,  as  he  appears  to  believe,  demon- 
strates tlie  absurdity  of  Mr  Malthus's 
doctrine,  by  this  case  of  London — 
because  the  territory  thereof,  "  upon 
which  more  than  a  million  persons  are 
supplied  in  ease  and  abundance,  does 
not  supply  perhaps,  directly,  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  twenty." 

To  all  which  argument,  we  reply 
thus.  What  would  become  of  Lon- 
don, if  it  could  not  obtain  provisions 
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from  abroad  ? — if  it  could  not  obtain 
the  produce  of  other  lands,  to  nourish 
its  population  ? — or — which  is  the 
snme  thing — if  the  whole  world  were 
as  populous  as  London  ? — Would  not 
pestilence  and  famine  follow  ?  and 
would  it  not  have  been  better  for  the 
surplus  population  of  London — yea, 
of  the  whole  world,  if  it  had  never 
been  born  ? — 

"  Such  a  case  cannot  happen,"  you 
will  say.  Granted.  But  why  make 
such  a  case  for  yourself?  Why  argue 
that  population  should  be  encouraged, 
because  1,000,000  of  people  are 
maintained — (in  a  territory  capable, 
on  your  own  supposition,  of  support- 
ing only  twenty) — by  subsistence, 
which  is  drawn  out  of  other  territo- 
tories  ? — Do  you  not  perceive,  now, 
that  you  have  admitted  all — every- 
thing that  Mr  Malthus  contends  for  ? 

You  have.  But  how  has  it  hap- 
pened ? — We  will  inform  you.  Mr 
Malthus  reasoned  upon  tendencies — 
he  looked  upon  the  whole  world  at 
the  same  time.  You  reasoned  upon 
tendencies  too  ;  but  yours  were  proxi- 
mate— his  remote  :  and  you  saw  only 
a  part  of  the  world  at  a  time.  He  is 
right,  in  the  whole  :  you  are  wrong, 
in  the  whole.  But — you  are  right,  in 
supposing,  that,  for  a  time — among  a 
part  of  the  population — so  long  as 
every  man  is  able  to  raise  more  food 
than  he  himself  can  consume,  that  in- 
crease of  population  may  cause  an 
increase  of  food. — That,  however, 
is  never  disputed  by  Mr  Malthus. 
He  only  wants  to  know  what  is  to  be- 
come of  mankind,  when  the  earth 
cannot  support  them  :  when  they 
have  multiplied — any  where — at  any 
time — so  that  food  cannot  be  had  for 
them  :  whether  a  pestilence,  a  fam- 
ine, or  a  civil  war,  be  not  likely  to 
do  that  (long  before  the  whole  world 
has  become  like  a  city)  which  com- 
mon sense,  and  wise  legislative  pro- 
visions, might  have  done  ages  before, 
with  little  or  no  difficulty — and  little 
or  no  suffering. — 

Mr  Everett  has  also  written  a  work 
upon  Europe,  which  has  been  spoken 
well  of;  but  we  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  it  properly  ; 


and  will  not  venture  an  opinion  upon 
it,  until  we  have. 

Everett — Edward,  (we  believe :) 
late  editor  of  the  North  American 
Review  ;  A  fine  scholar  ;  and  a  man 
of  uncommon  genius.  His  diction  is 
beautiful  and  clear  ;  but  never  bold, 
passionate  or  expressive.  His  elo- 
quence— written  eloquence,  we  mean 
— is  persuasive,  chaste,  and  very 
agreeable,  without  being  either  won- 
derful, or  overpowering.  The  best 
of  his  work  is  to  be  found  in  the 
North  American  Review,  from  the 
'•  fell"  of  1819,  immediately  after  his 
return  from  Greece,  when  he  under- 
took the  Editorship,  up  to  this  time. 
His  papers  are  chiefly  relating  to 
language  and  literature — Greece,  Ita- 
ly, and  German}-. — He  still  writes 
for  the  North  American  Review  ;  and 
may  be  placed,  undoubtedly,  among 
the  first  young  men  of  the  age. — He 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Cambridge,  (Mass.)  near  Boston. 
When  about  nineteen,  or  twenty,  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr  Buckmin- 
ster,(whom  we  have  mentioned,)  a  dis- 
tinguished Unitarian  preacher,  in  the 
charge  of  a  very  rich,  numerous,  and 
respectable  congregation— who,  in 
Boston,  where  all  the  "clergymen*' 
are  spoilt  by  the  idolatry  of  their 
congregations,  were  quite  remarkable 
for  their  absurd  idolatry  of  Mr  E. — 
a  mere  boy — a  clever  boy,  to  be  sure ; 
but,  nevertheless,  a  boy.    , 

Well — Mr  E.  soon  grew  tired  of 
the  desk.  His  ambition  would  not 
let  him  sleep.  His  conscience  be- 
came tender  ;  and,  after  some  pleas- 
ant manoeuvring,  he  cut  himself  loose 
from  his  people,  who  became  exceed- 
ingly wroth  against  him— reproaching 
him  with  ingratitude — and  all  who 
admired  him,  with  infatuation.  Nor 
was  their  wrath  much  lessened,  when 
they  found  the  captain  of  their  salva- 
tion— taking  orders  from  another 
quarter ;  enlisting  as  a  professor  in 
Harvard  University  ;  and  preparing 
to  traverse  Europe,  at  the  expense 
(we  believe)  of  that  institution. — He 
went  leaving  them  full  power  to 
choose  another  boy,  if  they  would  : 
spent  his  time  profitably  abroad  ;  re- 
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turned — just  when,  to  hear  them  talk, 
you  would  have  believed,  that  the 
congregation  whom  he  had  so  desert- 
ed, and  set  at  naught,  would  sooner 
have  set  fire  to  their  church,  than 
permit  him  to  enter  it. — We  had  ihc 
good  luck  to  hear  him  preach  his 
first  sermon,  after  his  return.  It  was 
delightful — quite  a  fourth  of  July  ora- 
tion— full  of  discreet,  beautiful,  tem- 
perate eulogy  upon  America — and, 
in  short,  any  thing  but  a  sermon — 
And — better  still,  it  was  delivered, 
in  spite  of  their  teeth — to  his  old  con- 
gregation— in  their  own  house — out 
of  their  own  pulpit. — And  his  impu- 
dence was  more  delightful,  if  possi- 
ble, than  any  other  part  of  his  con- 
duct. He  told  his  congregation  in 
effect — and  we  might  say,  in  so  many 
words,  that  he  had  been  thinking  of 
them  all  the  time  of  his  absence  ;  that 
Whenever  he  heard  a  certain  great 
bell  toll,  (perhaps  the  bell  of  St 
Mark's,  at  Venice) — while  he  was 
abroad — he  found  it  unspeakably  dis- 
tressing, on  account  of  his  "  Brattle- 
street"'  recollections  ;  that — he  had, 
still,  one  consolation,  throughout  all 
his  pilgrimage — namely — that  he  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  friend  of  his 
own  heart,  (Mr  Palfrey,  standing 
behind  him  at  the  time) — who,  if  any 
body  could,  must  lino  supplied  his 
[dace  :  that  he  would  preach  to  them, 
yet,  whenever  he  pleased,  in  spite  of 
their  teeth;  and  hoped — which  hope 
had  been  a  great  comfort  to  him, 
while  abroad — and  at  sea — to  have 
the  pleasure  af  seeing  their  faces 
again— or  of  looking  upon  their  graves 
—and  remembering  who  had  buried 
their  friends  and  relations. — We  do 
not.  of  course,  give  the  very  words  : 
we  only  say  that,  substantially,  the 
sermon  of  Mr  E.  to  his  insulted  con- 
gregation, was  what  we  have  said. 

Immediately  after  his  return,  he 
undertook  the  North  American  Re- 
view ;  and  held  on,  (lecturinsr,  mean- 
while upon  Greece,)  until  Mr  Sparks, 
another  ex-unitarian  minister,  left  his 
congregation  to  become  the  Editor, 
about  a  twelvemonth  asfo. 

Farces. — About  a  dozen  or  twen- 
ty   sober,    childish,  or   disagreeable 


"  entertainments'''  have  been  produc- 
ed, in  the  United  States  of  America 
— by  the  natives — within  the  memo- 
ry of  man,  we  believe — under  this 
title  ;  but,  in  almost  every  case,  with 
such  a  serious,  reasonable,  or  cau- 
tious, untimely  air,  that,  when  they 
came  to  be  performed,  people — who 
were  not  in  the  secret — nor  concern- 
ed in  any  way,  with,  or  for,  the 
piece, — knew  not  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry. 

The  truth  is,  that  our  Transatlan- 
tic brethren — fruitful,  as  they  cer- 
tainly are,  in  a  sort  of  stubborn  odd- 
ity— a  kind  of  unmalleable  humour; 
abounding,  as  they  certainly  do,  in 
what  may  be  called  respectable  ab- 
surdities— have  nothing  outrageous 
in  their  nature ;  little  or  no  raw  mate- 
rial, of  their  own,  for  generous  broad, 
rich  caricature  ;  no  humour,  worth 
working  up  ;  no  delicious  drollery  ; 
little  or  nothing,  in  themselves  or 
their  habits,  for  good-natured  misre- 
presentation. The  farces,  in  Amer- 
ica, therefore,  without  one  exception, 
are  made,  by  English  workmen,  of 
English — or  British  material — and 
performed,  in  almost  every  case,  by 
Englishmen.  Our  friends,  over  the 
water,  in  this  part  of  their  practice, 
therefore,  not  only  steal  our  brooms 
ready  made — but  people  to  use  them 
— which  we  take  to  be  a  great  u  im- 
provement," as  they  would  call  it,  of 
Joe  Millar.  The  French  pieces, 
which  appear  in  America,  are  always 
in  our  translations,  after  they  have 
been  adopted  here. — 

Farmer — Dr  : — A  young  physi- 
cian, who  wrote  some  five  or  six  years 
ago — some  five  or  six — (we  mean  to 
be  very  bitter,  now,  of  course — very) 
— some  five  or  six  downright,  Phi- 
ladelphia poems.  Nevertheless — in 
mercy — that  we  may  not  break  his 
heart,  altogether — drive  him  stark, 
staring  mad — we  must  allow  him  a 
word  or  two  of  comfort,  after  this — a 
spoonful  of  syrup — a  lump  of  sugar — 
to  quiet  him. 

He  has,  really,  some  good  stuff,  in 
his  nature  :  some  ore,  worth  coining: 
— a  little  (the  stronger,  perhaps,  for 
being  so  little) — of  that  fiery,  strange 
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clement— the  true  elixir  vitce — which, 
in  its  rectified  state,  becomes  the 
elixir  of  immortality — "that  is  to  say" 
— poetry. — We  would  advise  him 
to  try  once  more  ;  give  the  public 
another  dose;  and,  if  they  won't  have 
it  without — pinch  their  noses  for 
them,  till  they  are  glad  enough  to 
swallow  it — critics  or  not. 

The  poetical  ore,  by  the  way,  in 
Dr  F.  may  be  estimated — safely — 
thus — 6  parts  fire  :  2  earth  :  1  lead  : 
1  pure  gold. 

Yes — let  him  try  again.  Let  him 
sink  a  shaft — not  himself — in  some 
other  place — not  in  Philadelphia — 
that  quaker  "  Athens."  It  is  too  low 
and  fiat  for  htm,  there  :  he  will  find 
little  or  nothing  but  cold  water — dirty 
water,  perhaps — go  as  deep  as  he 
may,    into    that   land  of  accretion ; 


where  there  is  nothing  primitive  but 
a  few  Quakers — nothing  solid,  or 
heavy,  but  a  few  purses,  and  a  few 
heads — nothing  rich  or  valuable,  un- 
der the  surface  ;  that  alluvial  district, 
where  every  thing  but  wreck  and 
rubbish,  driftwood  or  animal  remains 
— like  those  of  the  Port-Folio — and 
some  other  antediluvian  shel-fish — 
are  secondary.  Let  him  do  this,  in 
some  other  place — among  the  moun- 
tains ;  work  hard,  in  the  granite  re- 
gions ;  build  a  better  furnace  ;  begin 
altogether  anew  ;  sweat,  like  a  good 
fellow,  over  the  anvil — shut  his  eyes 
to  every  thing  else— neither  sleep 
nor  doze  while  the  fire  is  in  blast. 
If  he  follow  our  advice,  we  will  an- 
swer for  his  a  turning  out"  a  piece 
of  workmanship,  after  all,  of  which 
his  country  may  be  proud. 
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I^TOT  far  from  the  town  of  , 

-^    in    shire,  where   I  passed 

some  weeks  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  summer,  is  the  pleasant  vil- 
lage of  HaUiburn,  much  resorted  to 
by  persons  visiting  the  county,  so- 
journers in  the  adjacent  town — 
health-hunters,  view-hunters,  antiqui- 
ty-hunters, felicity-hunters, —  Time- 
killers  ;  in  short,  to  whom  anything 
serves  for  a  lion,  and  as  a  point  in 
view  for  an  hour's  excursion.  But 
there  are  really  things  worth  seeing 
in  and  about  that  same  village  of 
HaUiburn,  as  those  friends  can  bear 
witness — those  dear  fellow-view-hunt- 
ers,  in  whose  company  I  explored  it. 
They  will  remember,  how,  after  sun- 
dry and  various  consultations,  as  to 
when  we  should  go,  and  how  we 
should  go,  and  at  what  time,  and  for 
how  long,  and  after  consulting  the 
Guide-book,  and  recalling  all  we  had 
ever  heard  reported  of  this  or  that 
place,  by  such  or  such  a  person  ;  and 
after  all  talking  together  for  an  hour, 
and  each  suggesting  a  different  plan, 
and  one  premising  on  the  best  au- 
thority, that  such  a  road  was  in  an 
impassable  state,  and  a  spcond  re- 


joining, from  still  better  authority, 
that  it  was  as  smooth  as  a  gravel 
walk — and  one  prophesying  it  would 
rain,  and  the  rest  staking  their  lives 
that  it  would  not  rain — and  some  pro- 
posing to  walk,  and  others  to  ride — 
and  one  voting  for  a  car  that  would 
held  all,  and  another  for  a  brace  of 
donkey-carts — the  matter  in  debate, 
at  last,  resolved  itself  into  something 
of  a  settled  plan,  our  clashing  votes 
subsiding  like  a  parcel  of  little  frothy 
waves  into  one  great  billow ;  and  it  was 
definitively  agreed,  that  we  should 
go  to  HaUiburn — that  we  should  dine 
early  and  set  out  early,  to  enjoy  a 
fine  long  summer  evening  in  ram- 
bling about  there  with  our  books  and 
pencils — that  we  should  go  in  a  car, 
and  that  we  should  go  that  very  even- 
ing. Don't  you  remember  all  this, 
dear  friends  of  mine  ?  and  how  quick- 
ly we  dispatched  our  dinner,  and 
how  we  packed  up  the  pencils  and 
sketch-books  ? — and  how  James  was 
sent  off  for  a  car,  of  which  descrip- 
tion of  vehicle,  one  of  us  averred 
there  were  hundreds  to  be  hired  at 
every  corner — and  how  James  was 
gone  a  mortal  time — and   how  we 
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called  him  all  sorts  of  names — "  loi- 
tering," and  "  stupid/'  and   "  blind,"' 
and    what  not — and    how  he    came 
back  at  last,  looking  as  innocent  as  a 
dove,  and    puffing  like   a  grampus — 
and  how  it  turned  out  that  there  were 
but  two  cars  in  the  whole  place,  and 
that  by  superhuman  exertions  he  had 
at  last    secured    one   of  them — and 
how  we  flew  down  stairs  and  found  it 
at  the  door — and  how  it  was   a   very 
odd-looking  vehicle!  mounted  up  like 
a  tub  upon  stilts — and  how  it  cocked 
up  so  behind,  we  could  hardly  scram- 
ble in — and    how,  when  we  were   in, 
we  looked  at   the  horse,  and  did  not 
like  him,  and    then    at  one   another, 
and    did    not  like  each  other's   looks 
— and  how  we  went  off  at  last,  bang ! 
with   such  a  jerk,  as  jerked  us  alto- 
gether  in    a   bunch,  with   our  eight 
hands  up  in  the  middle,  like   four  pi- 
geons in  a  pie — and  how  we  tore  down 
the    street    like    fury,   and    whisked 
round  the  corner  like  a  whirlwind — 
and  how  the  beast  of  a  horse  pranced, 
and  snorted   like  a  griffin — and    how 
one  of  us  vowed  he  was  a  griffin,  and 
no  mortal  horse — and  how  another  of 
us  was  partly  of  the  same  opinion — 
and  how  we  all  hated  the  irregularity 
of  his   proceedings,  and  the  jolting, 
and   swinging,  and    bumping    of  the 
tub — and  how  at  last  we  all  attacked 
the   driver,  and   insisted    on  getting 
out — and  how  we  all    blest    our  stars 
on  once  more  touching  terra  fifma — 
and  how  we  found  out    that    we    had 
narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  Mazep- 
pa,  having  actually  been   tied    on    to 
the  tail  of   a    wild  horse,  whose  pro- 
prietor had  allotted  to  us  the   honour 
of  breaking   his   spirit,  or   our  own 
necks. 

Out  (if  evil  often  good  proceedeth 
— our  proud  spirits  were  humbled. 
We  had  enough  of  prancing  steeds, 
and  jumping  chariots — we  had  tasted 
of  exaltation,  and  were  satisfied — we 
had  been  set  up  aloft,  and  were  glad 
to  come  down  again  —so  with  meek 
minds,  and  amiable  condescension, 
we  entrusted  ourselves,  deux  a  deux, 
to  a  couple  of  donkey  carts,  and  off 
we  were  once  more  !  ( >urs,  you  know, 
Lilias  !  leading  the  way.     And,  don't 


you  remember — can  you  ever  forget 
— that  blear-eyed  goblin,  that  attend- 
ed us  as  a  running  footman  ?  shuffling 
along  by  the  side  of  his  donkey,  and 
regaling  us,  chimin  faisant,  with  his 
amiable  conversation.       One  of  his 
eyes,  you  know — the   right — with  its 
little  rusty  tuft  of  eye-brow,  had  wan- 
dered half-way  up  into  his  forehead  ; 
the  other  (leaving  a  long,  black,  shag- 
gy eye-brow  in  its  natural  place)  had 
dropped  downhill  (lanquishingly  half 
closed)  towards  the  left  corner  of  his 
mouth,  which    lovingly  twitched   up- 
wards to  meet   it  half-way  ;    and  his 
nose  was   puckered  down  all  on  one 
side  into  the   cheek,  by  a  great   red 
and  purple  seam  ;  and  he  was  all  over 
seamed  and  speckled  with  black,  red, 
and   purple,  for  the  poor  wretch  had 
evidently  been   blown  up   and    half- 
roasted  some  time   or   other,  though 
never  the  worse  for  it  when  we  had 
first  the  happiness  of  beholding  him, 
except  in  the  afore-mentioned  trifling 
disarrangement   of  physiognomy,  at 
which,  for  my  part,  I  was  so  far  from 
conceiving   any    manner   of  disgust, 
that  I  thought  the   countenance    had 
more  than  gained    in    character   and 
expression,  (which  is  everything  you 
know,)  what  it  had  lost  in  the  trifling 
point,  regularity  of  features.     There- 
was    something    infinitely    piquant  ! 
something  inexpressibly  wild  and  pic- 
tiiresque(quite  Salvatorish)  in  the  tout 
ensemble  !  the  whole  face  had  under- 
gone a  faccquake  !  and  sparks  of  the 
volcanic    flame    were  yet  visible   in 
the  one  little  ferret  eye,  that  gleamed 
in  his  forehead  like  a  live  coal,  as  he 
ran    on   beside   us,  now   vehemently 
exciting  his  donkey  to  supor-donkoy- 
ish   exertions,  now  declaiming  to  us, 
with    all   the    fervour   of  a  dilletante 
guide,  on    views,  antiquities,  curiosi- 
ties, fossils,  minerals,  snail-shells,  and 
Roman  pavements.     He  was  a  jewel 
of  a  guide!      "Take  him  for   all    in 
all,  we  shall  not  look   upon  his   like 
again  !" 

Well  !  you  renumber  we  alighted 
^/flighted,  as  an  old  lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance used  to  say,)  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  village,  and  there  again 
debate  ensued,  as  to  where  we  should 
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first  shape  our  course.  There  was 
the  church—  a  fine  old  church  !  to  he 
seen,  and  per/iaps  sketched.  There 
was  a  famous  grotto,  of  which  the 
Guide-hook  told  wonders  ;  and,  last- 
ly, there  was,  within  a  pretty  walk  of 
the  church,  an  old,  old  house,  the 
oldest  in  the  county,  a  manor-house, 
the  property  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient families  in  the  kingdom,  the 
family  of  the  De  la  Veres.  That 
venerahle  mansion  was,  I  helieve,  the 
greatest  attraction  to  us  all  ;  but,  like 
dainty  children,  we  set  it  aside  for 
bonne  bouche,  and  decided  to  begin 
with  the  grotto.  Strange  misgivings 
crept  over  us,  when  we  were  directed 
through  the  village  street,  to  the  door 
of  a  mean-looking  house,  and  told 
that  was  the  entrance  to  "  the  cool 
cavern  !  the  mysterious  grot  !" — and 
when,  instead  of  a  Nymph,  a  wood 
or  water-nymph,  an  Oread,  a  Dryad 
or  a  Hama-dryad,  there  came  forth 
to  greet,  and  introduce  us  to  the  ro- 
mantic solitude,  an  old,  frightful, 
painted  hag,  with  her  her  elf-locks 
bristling  out  in  papers  like  porcupine 
quills  from  under  the  frills  and  flap- 
pets  of  a  high  French  cap,  and  in  her 
ears,  (prodigious  ears  they  were!) 
two  monstrous  gold  rings,  that  look- 
ed like  the  handles  of  a  copper  tea- 
urn.  We  shrank  back  at  sight  of 
this  Gorgon,  but  she  strutted  to- 
wards us  with  her  arms  a-kimbo,  and 
there  was  a  sinister  determination  in 
the  tone  in  which  she  said  to  us, 
"  Walk  in,  ladies,  and  see  the  grot- 
to.*' She  looked  determined  that 
we  should  see  it,  and  we  looked  at  her 
claws  and  her  fierce  eyes,  and  felt 
she  was  not  a  person  to  be  affronted  ; 
so,  as  our  evil  stars  had  led  us  to  the 
entrance  of  her  den,  we  submitted  to 
fate,  and  followed  the  sylvan  goddess 
— followed  her  through  a  dark,  dirty, 
narrow,  passage,  out  at  a  little  mean 
door,  into  an  enclosed  back-yard, 
about  forty  feet  square,  divided  into 
four  compartments,  containing  a  par- 
terre— a  wilderness — a  castle — and 
the  Grotto  ! — and  over  the  entrance 
to  this  Elysium,  was  flung  a  wooden 
arch,  painted  sky-blue,  whereon  it 
was  notified  in  gold  letters,  that  "the 


whole  was  to  be  seen  for  the  incon- 
siderable sum  of  sixpence  a-head  ; 
moreover,  that  tea  and  rolls,  and  all 
other  refreshments,  were  furnished 
on  equally  reasonable  terms." 

Oh  ye  Gods  ! — so  we  poor  inno- 
cents bad  been  betrayed  into  a  six- 
penny tea-garden,  and,  sure  enough, 
there — just  opposite  to  us — perched 
upon  a  grass  mound,  in  the — the — 
the  donjeon  keep  of  the  castle,  I 
suppose,  sat  six  merry  mortals,  in  a 
state  of  earthly  beatitude,  their  faces 
shining  in  the  red-hot  evening  sun 
like  fresh  varnished  vermilion  coach- 
pannels, — swilling  tea  and  negus,  and 
stuffing  down  hot  rolls,  bread  and 
butter,  and  cold  ham,  with  most  ro- 
mantic fervour.  W  e  paid  our  six- 
pences, and  made  our  retreat  as  qui- 
etly and  civilly  as  possible,  having 
first,  to  pacify  our  conductress,  poked 
our  noses  into  the  dirty  coal-hole, 
stuck  with  bits  of  glass,  oyster  and 
periwinkle  shells,  which  she  called 
"  The  Grotto  ;"  and  you,  my  dear 
Lilias,  had  the  complaisance  to  mount 
up  to  the  battlements  of  the  castle, 
(where,  by  the  by,  you  looked  like 
Sister  Anne  in  Bluebeard^)  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Gorgon's  importuni- 
ties. To  you,  therefore,  we  weve  in- 
debted for  her  gracious  patronage,, 
when,  on  inquiring,  as  we  left  the  en- 
chanted garden,  whether  strangers 
were  allowed  to  see  Halliburn  House, 
she  replied,  with  a  consequential  toss 
of  her  head,  that  she  was  well  known 
there,  and  that  if  we  applied  to  the 
butler  in  the  name  of  "  Madam  Simp- 
son of  the  Grotto,"  we  might  be  sure 
of  immediate  admittance.  So  much 
for  the  first  of  our  three  lions  ;  and 
truly  we  had  obtained  sixpennyworth 
for  our  sixpence,  in  the  patronage  of 
"  Madam  Simpson  of  the  Grotto." 

Five  minutes'  walk  brought  us  to 
the  next  object  in  our  itinerary,  and 
here  no  shock  awaited  us.  No  hu- 
man Gorgon — no  officious  guide — no 
Madam  Simpson,  to  fling  open  the 
low  white  wicket,  and  cry,  "  Walk  in, 
ladies,  for  sixpence  a-head." 

Sole  guardians  of  the  gate,  two  fine 
old  maples  arched  over  it  their  in- 
terwoven boughs  ;  and   many  others, 
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and  several  majestic  elms,  were 
grouped  together,  or  stood  singly,  in 
and  about  the  churchyard.  A  i'ew 
cottages,  with  pretty,  neat  gardens, 
were  scattered  around  ;  and  at  the 
further  end  of  a  broad,  smooth  grass- 
plat,  parallel  with  the  churchyard, 
and  separated  from  it  only  by  a  low 
stone-wall,  stood  the  rectory,  a  long, 
low,  irregularly  shaped  building,  of 
common  brick,  and  with  a  tiled  roof, 
but  made  picturesque  by  the  rich  and 
mellow  colouring  of  age,  and  by  the 
porches,  pent-houses,  and  buttresses, 
the  additions  of  many  successive  in- 
cumbents, and  by  a  noble  old  vine, 
that  covered  the  entire  front,  a  great 
part  of  the  long  sloping  roof,  and 
had  even  been  trained  round  one  of 
the  gables,  up  to  the  very  top  of  a 
high  stack  of  clustered  chimneys. 

Behind  the  church  and  rectory  ap- 
peared an  undulating  sea  of  foliage, 
ancient  oak  and  beech,  with  here  and 
there  a  graceful  feathery  birch,  glanc- 
ing and  shivering  in  the  sun,  like  sil- 
very froth  above  the  darker  waves  ; 
and  beneath  those  venerable  trees, 
winded  away  a  broad,  shady,  park- 
like road,  to  which  a  gate  opened 
from  the  lane  that  ran  along,  behind 
the  church  and  rectory.  That  road 
was  the  more  private  approach  to 
Halliburn  House,  the  ancient  man- 
sion of  the  De  la  Veres,  and  every 
object  in  the  surrounding  scene  was, 
in  one  way  or  other,  associated  with 
the  past  or  present  circumstances  of 
that  venerable  race.  The  whole  vil- 
lage had,  in  former  times,  been  a  fief 
of  their  extensive  lordship,  and  great 
part  of  it  was  still  in  their  possession. 
The  living  was  in  their  gift,  and  had 
always  been  held  by  a  younger  son 
of  their  house,  till  the  branches  be- 
gan to  fail  about  the  old  family  tree. 
The  church  had  been  erected  by 
llieir  pious  progenitors,  and  many 
succeeding  De  la  Veres  had  beautified 
and  enlarge;!  it,  and  added  gallery 
and  organ  loft,  and  adorned  the  chan- 
cel with  carved  and  gilded  work,  and 
iis  long  window,  with  painted  glass, 
emblazoned  with  the  twelve  Apos- 
tles, and  with  the  family  escutcheon  ; 
ami  had  enriched  its  altar   with    pix 


and  chalice  of  massy  embossed  silver, 
and  with  fine  damask  napery,  and 
with  high  branched  candlesticks  of 
silver  gilt ;  and  Avith  scarlet  cushions 
and  hassocks,  bordered  with  broad 
gold  lace,  and  sumptuouslv  fringed 
and  tasselled  with  the  same. — And 
these  pious  benefactions  of  theirs, 
and  their  good  deeds  that  they  did, 
and  the  ring  of  bells  that  they  gave, 
and  the  gilt  weathercock  that  they 
caused  to  be  set  up  on  the  church 
steeple,  and  the  new  face  wherewith 
they  did  repair  and  beautify  the  old 
clock  that  was  therein,  and  the  mar- 
ble font  that  they  presented,  and  the 
alms-houses  that  they  built,  and  the 
school  that  they  endowed — are  not 
all  these  things  recorded  in  goodly 
golden  capitals  on  divers  tablets,  con- 
spicuously affixed  in  sundry  and  sev- 
eral places  in  the  said  church  ;  to  wit, 
over  the  great  door,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  organ-loft,  and  in  five  sev- 
eral compartments  along  the  pannel- 
ling  of  the  long  north  gallery  ;  and  to 
each  and  every  one  of  those  honour- 
able memorials  are  not  the  names  of 
the  church-wardens,  of  the  time  be- 
ing, duly  and  reverently  appended? 

And  on  the  left,  as  you  go  up  the 
chancel,  immediately  beside  the  gild- 
ed rails  of  the  altar,  is  the  large, 
square,  commodious  pew  of  the  De 
la  Veres,  to  which  you  ascend  two 
steps.  And  its  floor  is  covered  with 
what  hath  been  a  rich,  bright  Tur- 
key carpet ;  and  the  damask  with 
which  it  is  lined  and  cushioned,  was 
once  resplendent  crimson,  now  faded 
to  tawny  orange,  and  sorely  perfo- 
rated by  the  devouring  moth.  And 
all  the  testaments,  prayer-books,  and 
hymn-books,  lying  on  the  carved 
oak  reading-shelves,  are  bound  in 
vellum,  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of 
the  De  la  Veres,  and  clasped,  or  have 
been  once,  with  brazen  or  silver 
clasps.  But  some  of  them  have  bulg- 
ed out  of  all  bookish  shape,  and  the 
fine  parchment  covers  have  shrunk 
up  like  sear  and  shrivelled  leaves. 
That  small,  thick  prayer-book,  in 
particular,  that  was  once  so  splendid- 
ly emblazoned — One  clasp  still  hangs, 
by   half  a  hinge,  on   one  remaining 
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cover — the  other  is   quite  gone  from 

the  curled  and  tattered  leaves.     And 

see  !    on   that  blank  leaf  before  the 

title-page    is   some  pale,  discoloured 

writing.      First,    in  a  fine,  delicate, 

Italian  hand,  conies  the  name  of 

"  Agnes  de  la  Vere — her    Book, 

Ye  gifte  of  her  Mond  Mother, 

Dame  Eleanor  de  la  Vere, 

June  ye  20the,  1614." 

And  lower  down,  on  the  same  page, 
is  again  written,  in  larger  and  more 
antique  characters — 

"Mye  deare  Childe  dyed 

june  ye  ii6t!><\  1614, 

in  ye  19the  yeare  of  her  age. — 

"Ye  Lord  gave,  &  ye  Lord  taketh  awaye. 

Blessed  be  ye  uame  of  ye  Lord  !" 

Those  words  have  been  blotted  as 
they  were  written,  but  not  alone  by 
the  unsteady  hand  of  the  writer. 

The  book  falls  open  at  the  Psalms. 
— See  !  at  the  xxth  morning  of  the 
month — and  there  !  there  ! — in  that 
very  place,  almost  incorporated  by 
age  into  the  very  substance  of  the 
paper,  are  a  few  stiff,  shrunken  rose 
leaves  !  They  fell,  doubtless,  from 
the  bosom  of  that  young  Agnes,  on 
that  happy  birth-day ;  and  before 
those  leaves  were  withered,  the  hu- 
man flower  had  dropt  into  the  dust ! 
And  now,  what  matters  it,  or  to 
whom,  that  the  lovely  and  the  loved 
was  taken  hence  so  early  ? 

And  all  the  chancel,  and  many  oth- 
er parts  of  the  church,  are  covered 
with  hatchments  and  monumental  ta- 
blets of  the  De  la  Veres.  Of  the  for- 
mer, some,  so  faded  and  blurred  by 
age  and  damp,  that  the  proud  bend 
of  the  milk-white  plume,  towering 
from  its  coronated  crest,  is  scarce 
distinguishable  from  the  skull  that 
grins  beneath,  in  the  centre  of  its 
half-obliterated  "  Resurgam." —  On 
the  right  of  the  altar,  just  opposite 
the  family  pew,  is  a  railed-in  space, 
containing  two  monuments — One  ot 
great  antiquity  ;  the  other  very  an- 
cient also,  but  of  a  much  later  age. — 
Both  are  altar  tombs.  The  first— 
once  deeply  and  richly  wrought  with 
curious  carved  work — is  worn  away 
(all  its  acute  angles  and  salient  points, 
and  bold  projections,  flattened  and 
19     atheneum,  vol.  ?.     ~d  series. 


rounded  off)  to  a  mere  oblong  stone, 
one  side  of  which  has  sunk  deep  into 
the  pavement  of  the  church.  Two 
figures,  rudely  sculptured, are  extend- 
ed on  it.  One  of  a  knight  in  armour 
— (see  '  that  mailed  hand  is  almost 
perfect,)  and  of  a  lady,  whose  square 
head-gear,  descending  in  straight  folds 
on  either  side  the  face,  is  still  distin- 
guishable, though  the  face  itself  has 
long  been  worn  away  to  a  flat,  pol- 
ished surface — just  slightly  indented 
at  the  place  the  mouth  once  occupied. 
The  upper  part  of  the  Knight's  high 
Roman  nose  still  projects  from  his 
demolished  visage  ;  and  one  can  still 
trace  the  prominent  cheek-bones,  and 
the  bold  martial  brow — 

"  Outstretch^  together,  are   express'd 

He  and  my  ladye  fair, 

With  hands  uplifted  on  the  breast, 

In  attitude  of  prayer  : 

Long-visag'd — clad  in  armour,  he — 

With  ruffled  arm  and  bodice,  she.11 

Their  heads  repose  on  a  tasselled 
cushion,  and  a  greyhound  couches  at 
their  feet— and  on  the   sides   of  the 

tomb is  it  really  impossible 

to  make  out  any  part  of  that  long  in- 
scription ? Surely  some  words  are 

yet  legible  here  and  there— some 
letters  at  least.  See  !  that  great  R  is 
plain — and  the  next  letter,  i — and  all 
the  following  ones  may  be  spelt  out 
with  a  little  patience— and,  lo  !  the 
name  that  was  doubtless  consigned  to 
immmortality — "  Sir  Richard  de  la 
Vere.-' — And  then!  lower  down,  on 
that  third  line,  the  word — "  Plan — 
tagenet"— and    then     again,    "  Kge. 

E— w ,"    Edward,   surely— and 

those  figures  must  have  designated 
him  I  lid  of  the  name,  for  immediate- 
ly after,  "  Cressy"  is  plainly  discern- 
ible. And  on  the  shield — what  count-, 
less  quarterings  have  been  here  !  One 
may  trace  the  compartments,  but  no 
more — and  the  rich  mantle  !  and  the 
barred  helmet !  and  then— oh,  yes — 
surmounting  the  helmet,  there  are 
the  ducal  coronet,  and  the  fine  os- 
trich plumes,  the  noble  achievements 
of  the  De  la  Veres,  won  by  that  grim 
knight  upon  the  plain  of  Cressy — 
"  Requiescat  in,  pace,J^-Sir  Richard 
de  la  Vere ! 
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And  on  this  other  tomb  are  also 
extended  two  figures,  male  and  fe- 
male— and  theirs  is  the  fashion  of  a 
later  age. — There  is  the  slashed  vest, 
and  the  bulky,  padded  shoulders  and 
chest,  and  the  trunk  hose,  and  long 
pointed  shoes,  with  larger  rosettes, 
of  Elizabeth's  or  James'  era. — And 
the  small  ruff  and  peaked  beard  of 
the  male  figure,  and  the  chain,  and 
the  great  thumb  ring — all  perfect. — 
And  the  lady's  little  jewelled  skull- 
cap, and  monstrous  ruff,  and  hour- 
glass shape,  and  the  multitudinous 
plaits  of  her  nether  garments. — And 
on  that  compartment  of  the  tomb, 
the  shield,  with  the  proud  bearings, 
is  visible  enough.  It  hath  been  em- 
blazoned in  colours  proper,  and 
patches  of  gules  and  azure  yet  cling 
to  the  ground-work,  and  that  griffin's 
claw  is  still  sheathed  in  or. — And  the 
surrounding  inscriptions  are  all  legi- 
ble. In  the  compartments  opposite, 
are  the  names  of  "  Reginald  de  la 
Vere,"  and  ■'  Dame  Eleanor,  his 
wife,  the  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  Marmaduke  Hepburn."  And 
in  the  next,  and  next,  and  yet  an- 
other, of  three  "  fairs  sonncs,"  who 
preceded  their  parents  to  the  grave 
— and  last — (here  is  no  vacant  space) 
of  "  Agnes  de  la  Vere,  their  onlye 
daughter." — Ah!  yes— the  same. — 
See  there  the  end  of  all  things  ! — Il- 
lustrious descent — heroic  deeds  — 
worldly  prosperity — parental  hopes 
— strength,  youth,  and  beauty  ! — 
"  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi." 

Look  !  in  that  dark  corner  of  the 
chancel,  at  the  termination  of  that 
narrow  passage  running  along  from 
the  communion  table  behind  the  two 
monuments,  is  a  low  strong  iron 
door,  just  visible  from  the  family 
pew.  More  than  half  a  century  hath 
passed  away  since  that  door  hath 
grated  on  its  rusty  hinges,  but  before 
that  period,  frequently  were  its  heavy 
bars  removed,  and  down  the  narrow 
stair  to  which  it  opens,  generation 
after  generation  of  the  De  la  Veres 
descended  to  their  "  dark  house  of 
kindred  dead,"  till  no  space  remained 
unoccupied  in  those  silent  chambers. 
And  it  should  seem  that  the  extinc- 


tion of  the  ancient  race  drew  near, 
from  the  time  that  their  sepulchral 
home,  having  received  the  apportion- 
ed number  for  whom  its  rest  was  pre- 
pared, closed  its  inexorable  doors 
against  their  posterity.  Certain  it  is, 
that  from  about  this  time  the  name 
has  been  gradually  perishing  away 
from  among  the  rolls  of  the  living, 
till  it  rested  at  last  with  three  persons 
only,  the  son  and  two  daughters  of 
the  tenth  Reginald. 

That  son  was  named  after  his  mar- 
tial ancestor,  but  the  last  Richard  De 
la  Vere  lived  and  died  a  man  of 
peace,  a  widower,  and  childless  ;  for 
the  wife  of  his  youthful  love  had  been 
taken  from  him  in  the  first  year  of 
their  union,  and,  from  the  time  of 
her  death,  withdrawing  from  the 
world  and  from  public  life,  and  well 
nigh  from  all  neighbourly  intercourse, 
he  had  lived  entirely  at  the  old  fami- 
ly mansion  with  his  two  unmarried 
sisters,  whose  veneration  for  the  last 
male  survivor  of  their  ancient  race, 
as  well  as  their  strong  affection  for 
him,  suffered  them  not  to  murmur, 
even  in  thought,  at  the  life  of  total 
seclusion,  which,  in  all  probability, 
condemned  them  to  one  of  single 
blessedness.  So  the  squire  and  his 
two  faithful  companions  lived  on  to- 
gether a  long  life  of  tranquil  monoto- 
ny, a  vegetative  dream-like  existence, 
so  unruffled  by  the  usual  accidents  of 
u  chance  and  change,"  that  their  very 
minds  became  stagnant,  incapable  of 
reflecting  exterior  objects,  and  insen- 
sible to  the  noiseless  wafting  of  Time's 
pinions,  that  swept  by  so  gently. — 
But  those  quiet  waters  brooded  on 
their  own  depths — on  "  the  long- 
faded  glories  they  covered,"  and  per- 
haps the  pride  of  ancestry,  and  the 
feeling  of  hereditary  consequence, 
were  never  more  powerful  than  in 
the  hearts  of  those  three  secluded 
persons,  whose  existence  was  scarce- 
ly remembered  beyond  the  precincts 
of  their  own  domain,  whose  views, 
and  cares,  and  interests,  had  long 
been  circumscribed  by  its  narrow 
limits,  and  with  whom  the  very  name 
itself,  the  long-transmitted  name, 
would  so  soon  descend  into  the  dust 
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and  be  extinct  forever.  Barring  this  of  the  once  flourishing  De  la  Veres, 
human  failing,  and  perhaps  also  the  But  if  you  would  know  more  of  that 
unsocial  retiredness  of  their  general  antique  mansion,  and  of  its  aged  mis- 
habits,  which  had  grown  on  them  im-  tress  and  her  immediate  predecessors, 
perceptibly,  partly  from  natural  shy-  you  must  come  outside  the  church, 
ness,  heightened  by  indulgence  into  for  there  are  their  sepulchres.  There, 
morbid  feeling,  and  partly  from  the  since  the  closing  up  of  the  family 
altered  circumstances  of  the  family,  vault,  have  the  later  De  la  Veres 
which  they  shrank  from  exposing  to  made  their  beds  in  the  dust,  though 
the  vulgar  eye — Barring  such  human  without  the  walls  of  the  church,  yet 
failings,  these  last  descendants  of  the  as  near  as  might  be  to  its  subterra- 
De  la  Veres  were  kind,  and  good,  nean  chambers,  and  to  the  ashes  of 
and  pious  people,  beloved  in  their  their  kindred  dead.  These  things 
household  and  amongst  their  tenant-  that  I  have  spoken  of — those  tombs 
ry,  and  never  named  but  respectfully  and  those  hatchments,  and  the  fami- 
(when  named  at  all,)  even  by  the  ly  pew,  and  the  low  iron  door — are 
neighbouring  gentry,  with  whom  they  they  not  to  be  seen,  even  unto  this 
had  long  ceased  to   keep  up  any  vis-  day,  in  the   ancient   church  of  Halli- 


itiug  intercourse,  beyond  the  rare  oc- 
currence of  a  morning  call.  So 
years  stole  on,  till  age  had  palsied 
the  firm  step  of  the  squire,  and  sil- 
vered the  bright  locks  of  the  once 
blooming  sisters. 

Then  was  the  last  branch  shaken 
off  the  old  sapless  tree.  Three  with- 
ered leaves  yet  hung  upon  it,  to  be 
succeeded  by  no  after  vegetation. 
First  dropt  the  brother  ;  and  soon  af- 
ter the  youngest  of  the  venerable  sis- 


burn  ? — You  know,  dear  Lilias  !  they 
so  engrossed  our  attention  on  our  first 
visit  to  the  same,  that  time  remained 
not  that  evening  for  our  purposed 
survey  of  the  old  family  mansion. 
Besides,  the  churchyard  was  yet  to 
be  conned  over,  and  the  sun  was  al- 
ready descending  behind  the  distant 
hills.  So  taking  our  outward  survey 
of  the  venerable  church,  and  a  slight 
pencil-sketch,  almost  as  rapidly  exe- 
cuted,  we  turned  our    faces    home- 


ters  ;  and  then  one  poor,  infirm,  soli-  ward,  reserving  for  another  evening 
tary  female,  the  last  of  her  race,  was  the  farther  prosecution  of  our  anti- 
left  alone,  in  the  desolate  habitation    quarian  researches. 


ESCAPE  OF  THREE  NUNS  FROM  THE  MONASTERY  OF  ST  CLARE. 


np\VO  officers  of  an  English  regi- 
-*-  merit,  stationed  at  St  Philips,  in 
Minorca,  in  1749,  being  induced  by 
curiosity  to  go  and  converse  with  the 
Nuns  of  St  Clare,  through  the  iron 
grate,  saw  two  with  whom  they  fell 
desperately  in  love.  They  declared 
their  passion,  solemnly  promised  to 
marry  the  ladies  whenever  they  could 
be  got  out,  and  received  all  the  en- 
couragement they  could  wish.  Many 
were  the  schemes  formed  by  the 
ladies  to  evade  the  vigilance  of  the 
old  nuns  their  keepers,  to  pick  the 
locks,  and  get  over  the  walls ;  at 
length  they  got  a  key  to  the  door  that 
opened  out  of  the  house  into  the  gar- 
den ;   and   having  given  the  slip,  in 


the  dark,  to  the  nun  who  locks  them 
up  when  they  go  to  bed  (for  they  all 
sleep  in  one  room),  they  went  into 
the  garden  about  twelve  at  night, 
where  the  two  gentlemen  were  ready 
to  receive  them  ;  who  by  ladders  had 
got  over  a  wall  twenty  feet  high,  and 
by  the  same  means  conveyed  the  la- 
dies out.  But  how  surprised  were 
the  gentlemen,  when,  instead  of  only 
the  two  that  they  expected,  they 
found  a  third,  who  was  a  volunteer ! 
This  was  the  confidant  of  the  other 
two  ;  and  though  she  knew  of  nobody 
that  would  give  her  protection,  yet 
was  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  get 
from  her  imprisonment ;  thinking  no- 
thing could  happen  to  her  so  bad  as 
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to  be  kept  in  the  nunnery  for  life. 
Though  the  nunnery  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  and  every  way  surround- 
ed with  houses,  and  though  it  was 
clear  moon-shine,  nobody  observed 
them  scaling  the  Walls  ;  otherwise  the 
consequences  might  have  proved  fa- 
tal ;  for  the  gentlemen  were  well  arm- 
ed, and  resolved,  at  all  events,  to 
carry  off  their  prizes. — Next^morn- 
ing,  upon  missing  the  nuns,  the  whole 
convent  was  in  confusion  ;  and  the 
town  took  the  alarm,  concluding  they 
were  among  the  English,  as  none 
else  could  be  so  wicked  as  to  har- 
bour them. 

The  gentlemen  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  Englisn  chaplain  to  mar- 
ry them,  who  acquainted  them,  that 
if  the  ladies  continued  Roman  Cath- 
olics, he  Mould  not  marry  them  ;  for, 
though  he  did  not  look  fipon  the  vow 
of  chastity  which  they  had  taken,  to 
be  lawful  in  itself,  yet  it  was  binding 
while  they  continued  of  that  persua- 
sion ;  and  they  might  look  upon  any 
future  engagements  as  contrary  to  a 
prior  vow.  Putting  the  question  to 
the  ladies,  they  readily  replied,  that 
they  looked  upon  their  vow  as  un- 
lawful in  itself;  and  that  it  was  so 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
natures,  that  they  could  not  believe 
it  was  enjoined  them  by  the  God  of 
nature  ;  they  doubted  therefore  the 
truth  of  that  religion  which  imposed 
such  cruel  hardships  upon  them  :  for 
which  reason  they  were  very  desir- 
ous to  be  instructed  in  the  protestant 
religion.  They  added,  that  the  vow 
was  extorted ;  for  that,  when  they 
were  seventeen  years  old. (the  time  of 
their  taking  the  habit)  they  informed 
their  father  confessor  of  their  aversion 
to  that  secluded  life,  and  their  resolu- 
tion not  to  take  the  vow.  But  he  told 
them,  if  they  came  out  of  the  nun- 
nery, their  relations  would  put  them 
to  death ;  and  upon  his  acquainting 
the  abbess  with  their  worldly  inclina- 
tion, she  shut  them  up  in  a  dark  dun- 
geon, fed  them  only  with  a  little  bread 
and  water,  and  whipped  them  every 
day  with  a  cat-o-nine-tails,  till  she- 
forced  them  into  a  compliance. 

The  chaplain  was  live  or  six  days 
instructing  them  in  the  protestant  re- 


ligion ;  all  which  time  the  Romish 
clergy  had,  by  the  general's  orders, 
free  access  to  them,  that  if  they  could 
prevail  upon  them  to  continue  Ro- 
man Catholics  or  return  to  their  con- 
vent, they  should  be  left  entirely  to 
the  freedom  of  their  own  wills. 

The  priests  pressed  them  to  return 
back  to  their  convent,  from  the  obli- 
gation they  lay  under  from  their  vow; 
and  urged  that  their  marriage  was 
impossible,  they  being  already  es- 
poused to  Jesus  Christ  ;  but  their  ar- 
guments were  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Protestant  priest.  However,  when 
they  found  that  the  ladies  inclined  to 
the  protestant  religion,  they  offered, 
if  they  would  continue  catholics,  to 
give  them  immediately  a  dispensation 
from  their  vows,  without  waiting  for 
one  from  Rome  (which,  however, 
was  not  in  their  power)  and  to  marry 
them  to  whom  they  pleased.  This, 
however,  was  ineffectual ;  they  made 
a  formal  renunciation  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  the  chaplain  took  upon 
him  the  power  of  the  Pope  for  once, 
giving  the  two  ladies  a  dispensation 
from  their  vows,  and  marrying  them 
the  day  after  they  had  declared  them- 
selves protestants. From  the  time 

of  their  escape  till  they  were  married, 
they  continued  in  the  lodgings  of 
their  two  lovers ;  but  ihe  doors  and 
windows  of  the  room  where  they  lay 
were  sealed  up  every  night  before 
the  priests,  and  opened  befCre  them, 
in  the  morning,  to  satisfy  their  rela- 
tions that  the  gentlemen  had  no  com- 
munication with  them.  The  unmar- 
ried lady  was  put  into  a  gentleman's 
house,  under  the  care  of  his  lady, 
and  was  married  in  a  month's  time 
to  another  officer. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  into  what 
a  ferment  this  adventure  threw  the 
whole  island.  All  the  relations  of 
the  ladies  (who  were  of  the  best  fam- 
ilies in  the  place)  all  the  magistrates, 
and  all  the  clergy,  were  constantly 
harassing  the  general,  complaining 
of  the  sacrilege  committed,  and  pe- 
titioning that  the  nuns  might  either 
be  returned  back  to  their  convent, 
or  delivered  up  to  their  relations  ; 
they  did  not  say  to  put  them  to  death, 
but,  doubtless,  that  would  have  been 
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their  fate,  if  either  of  these  requests 
had  been  granted.  When  they  found 
that  they  could  not  succeed  with 
him,  they  took  advantage  of  one  of 
the  gentlemen  being  abroad  one  eve- 
ning, and  having  bribed  one  of  the 
servants,  his  wife's  mother,  and  some 
of  her  relations,  came  into  his  house, 
and  carried  her  away  by  force. 
They  designed  to  have  sent  her  in  a 
boat  to  Majorca,  and  have  put  her 
into  the  inquisition  ;  but  as  soon  as 
she  was  missed,  the  gates  of  the  town 
were  shut,  and  guards  placed,  that 
no  body  might  go  out :  then  a  search 
was  made  for  two  days,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  Orders  were  then  issued 
to  put  all  ihose  concerned  in  carrying 
her  oif  in  prison,  and  they  were 
threatened   with  death,  unless   they 


would  produce  her.  This  order  in- 
duced them  to  deliver  her  up.  They 
had  kept  her  in  bed  all  the  time  she 
was  among  them,  and  would  not  suf- 
fer her  to  put  on  her  cloths,  lest  she 
should  run  away,  or  get  to  the  win- 
dows and  call  out  to  any  of  the  En- 
glish ;  but  did  not  use  her  any  other- 
wise ill,  knowing  it  would  be  retalia- 
ted upon  them.  They  brought  a 
priest  to  re-convert  her,  whose  en- 
deavours, you  may  believe,  were  in 
vain ;  she  had  tasted  too  much  of 
the  sweets  of  liberty  to  think  any 
more  of  convents  and  cells. 

One  of  the  ladies  made  a  Spanish 
song  upon  their  coming  out  of  the 
nunnery,  which  a  gentleman  turned 
into  English,  to  the  tune  of,  By  Jove 
I'll  be  free. 


DANISH  TRADITIONS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 


[see  pac 

THE  DEVIL  IN  THE  SHAPE  OF  A  HARE. 

TN  the  3'ear  1573,  Joachim  von  Ha- 
-■-  gen,  Lord  hereditary  of  Nubel, 
went  out  to  hunt  on  a  Good  Friday  ; 
and  as  he,  during  service-tune,  rode 
with  his  dog  along  the  shore  by  Hatt- 
lund,  the  devil  came  in  the  shape  of 
a  hare,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
hunted  about  by  the  dog.  Then  the 
devil  sprung  over  a  large  stone  or 
rock,  in  which  are  yet  to  be  seen  the 
prints  of  his  feet ;  but  the  hound,  in 
endeavouring  to  follow  him,  tumbled 
over  the  stone,  and  broke  his  neck. 
Then  the  same  hare  sprung  back 
again,  and  was  pursued  by  the  youth, 
until  it  once  more  bounded  over  the 
stone  ;  and  the  hunter,  who  was 
coming  behind,  ran  himself  and  his 
horse  against  the  rock,  and  both  fell 
down  dead. 

THE  DEVIL  RUNS  AWAY  WITH  A  LADY. 

Dame  Christiana  Von  Hagen,  a 
noble  lady  of  Holstein,  and  widow 
of  Otto  Rantzow,  was  walking  with 
several  distinguished  females  before 
the  castle-gate  of  Lubeck  ;  and  upon 
her  going  somewhat  aside  from  the 
others,  she  was  suddenly  carried  off 
by  the  devil ;  so  that  she  was  never 
seen  again,  alive  or  dead.    Her  wait- 
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ing-woman  confessed,  that  this  lady- 
was  acquainted  with  the  black  art, 
and  was  very  fond  of  reading  myste- 
rious books. 

THE    DEVIL    STEALS    SWINE. 

At  the  time  Peter  Bass  was  super- 
intendent of  Upper  Moen,  a  peasant 
who  resided  there  lost  a  sow,  with 
her  litter  of  nineteen  pigs.  He  sought 
for  ihem  every  where  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  all  to  no  purpose. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  year,  the  fellow 
one  day,  at  the  entrance  of  a  wood, 
met  the  devil  himself  riding  on  a 
swine,  and  driving  before  him  nine- 
teen others,  which  he  frightened  by 
beating  upon  a  huge  copper  kettle. 
The  nineteen  swine  that  went  fore- 
most were  in  excellent  plight ;  but 
the  sow  which  the  devil  rode  was 
very  lean  and  haggard.  The  boor, 
who  instantly  recognized  his  lost 
property,  began  therupon  to  shout 
and  holloa  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
devil,  surprised  and  disconcerted, 
dropped  the  copper  kettle,  abandon- 
ed the  swine,  and  took  to  flight  as 
fast  as  he  could.  Then  the  peasant 
rejoiced  at  heart,  drove  the  swine 
home,  and  gave  Peter  Bass  the  kettle 
to  keep  in  remembrance  of  so  re- 
markable a  circumstance. 
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PETER    VOGNFORER. 

There  was  once  a  priest  belonging 
to  Bierbye  church  in  Vendsyssel,  by 
name  Peter  Vognforer.  He  was 
very  cunning,  and  knew  a  great  deal 
besides  his  paternoster.  Having 
taken  a  dislike  to  a  priest  at  Isdale,  he 
so  managed  with  his  hidden  art,  that 
the  priest  always  stammered  when 
he  mounted  the  preaching  stool. 
Soon  this  Peter  Vognforer  was  had 
up  before  the  king,  where  he  was 
judged,  and  as  the  story  goes,  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  on  a  pile  of  fag- 
gots. 

THE    HOSTILE    WARRIORS. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  town 
of  Kiersing,  two  warriors  lie  buried 
in  a  wild  moor  ;  their  names  are  Gin- 
feseek  and  Syre  Prentepose.  They 
lived  in  mutual  hate,  and,  even  now 
they  are  dead,  that  hatred  is  unabat- 
ed. Every  night  they  rise  from  the 
mould,  and  wander  about  the  moor 
in  quest  of  each  other  ;  and  when 
they  meet,  they  begin  a  combat,  the 
noise  of  which  is  frequently  heard 
for  miles.  Several  years  since,  a 
man  was  passing  by  night  over  the 
moor,  when  a  tall,  frightful-looking 
warrior  met  him,  and  cried  with  a 
horrible  voice,  "  Do  you  know  me  ?" 
— "  No,"  replied  the  man,  trembling. 
u  I  am  Syre  Prentepose,"  said  the 
giant :  u  come  not  again  to  my  moor 
by  night,  or  I  will  twist  your  head  off; 
but  provided  you  now  tell  me  where 
Ginfeseek  is  I  will  give  you  as  much 
gold  as  you  can  carry  home." 

THE    PUNISHMENT  OF  WICKEDNESS. 

A  little  girl  served  in  a  farm  house 
between  Gyrsting  and  Gelytterup. 
Once,  upon  a  holiday,  she  wished  to 
pay  a  visit  to  her  aged  mother,  and 
asked  permission  so  to  do.  Her 
mistress  consented,  and  gave  her 
five  loaves  to  carry  to  her  mother, 
who  was  very  poor  and  necessitous. 
Away  went  the  girl,  drest  like  a  lady, 
in  her  finest  clothes.  But  when  she 
came  to  a  part  of  the  road  where 
there  was  so  much  mire  and  dirt  that 
she  could  not  pass  through  without 
soiling  her  new  shoes,  she  flung  the 
loaves,  one  after  the  other,  into  the 
slough,  and  endeavoured  to  walk 
over  upon  them ;  but  while  in  this 


wicked  act  she  was  swallowed  up  by 
the  earth,  and  a  ballad  is  still  sung, 
founded  on  this  shocking  circum- 
stance. 

THE    WANDERING   JEW. 

Once  upon  a  time  an  aged  man, 
with  a  long  beard,  a  stick  in  his  hand, 
and  a  bundle  upon  his  back,  was  seen 
walking  across  the  \i.  n  of  Frank- 
holm  down  to  the  lake  of  Halle. 
When  he  came  to  the  water  he  nei- 
ther stopped  nor  turned  aside,  but 
plunged  in  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion, and  the  lake  immediately  con- 
cealed him  for  several  minutes,  he 
then  walked  out  at  the  other  side  by 
the  castle  of  Halle.  Both  young  and 
old  who  had  observed  this,  were 
struck  with  wonder,  and  all  conclud- 
ed that  it  must  have  been  the  wander- 
ing Jew,  as  no  doubt  it  was. 

THE    MIGHTY    SWORD. 

There  stands  near  Horsen  a  tower, 
called  Bygholm  ;  near  to  it  is  a  heath, 
and  in  this  same  heath  is  a  hillock, 
in  which  once  was  found  a  sword  of 
such  an  enormous  size,  that  it  requir- 
ed three  horses  to  remove  it  to  the 
tower.  But  it  did  not  remain  long 
at  Bygholm,  every  night  all  the  other 
weapons  in  the  armoury  clattered 
and  clashed  till  the  very  walls  shook, 
and  there  was  no  end  to  this  tumult 
till  the  sword  was  carried  back,  and 
buried  again  in  the  hill. 

st  Margaret's  fountain. 

There  lived  at  Thisted  a  maiden 
of  the  name  of  Margaret  she  was  so 
pious,  virtuous  and  lovely,  that  her 
fame  resounded  through  the  whole 
country.  Once,  when  she  was  going 
to  church,  she  was  forced  and  mur- 
dered by  three  robbers,  who  lived  in 
the  hills  of  Gelade  ;  but  on  the  very 
spot  where  this  inhuman  outrage  was 
perpetrated,  there  sprang  from  the 
earth  a  lovely  fountain,  which  was 
considered  by  the  people  as  a  proof 
of  her  innocence  and  sanctity.  Men 
and  women  who  came  sickly  and 
weak  to  this  fountain,  recovered  their 
health  and  strength  by  tasting  its 
waters,  and  it  is  said,  that  from  the 
money  the  grateful  pilgrims  left  by 
the  fountain,  the  church  of  Gelade 
was  built,  and  consecrated  to  the 
honour  of  St  Margaret. 


C    159    ) 

THE  BLUE  EYES  OF  MY  MAR*. 
Air — Over  the  tvater  to  Charlie. 

Oh  !  bright  were  the  days  !    for  their  gloomiest  hour 

Was  at  worst,  but  a  lost  one  only, 
When  I  stole  before  time  to  our  sweet  rose-bower, 

And,  though  among  flowers,  felt  lonely  ; 
Till,  soon,  a  light  footstep  came  quickening  on, 

And  I  looked  for  a  fawn  or  a  fairy, 
But,  instead — through  the  roses — beheld,  in  the  sun. 

The  laughing  blue  eyes  of  my  Mary. 

How  oft  would  I  turn  from  her  kisses,  and  try, 

In  my  fulness  of  joy  to  discover 
Some  cause  for  a  tear  ;  but  in  earth,  sea,  and  sky; 

There  was  nothing  I — could  ? — would  weep  over. 
For  e'en  if  that  sky  had  enshrouded  its  hue, 

It  were  nought  to  make  me  sad  or  wary  ; 
I'd  a  heaven  of  my  own,  as  bright  and  as  blue, 

la  the  soft  sunny  eyes  of  my  Mary. 

And  well  I  remember  one  golden  eve, 

When  the  moon  had  given  day  warning, 
But  his  rays  were  so  long  in  taking  their  leave, 

That  it  seemed  they  would  revel  till  morning  ; 
An  old  gipsy  we  met  at  the  garden  gate, 

And  though  she  was  haggard  and  hairy, 
How  charming  I  thought  her  while  telling  my  fate 

Word  for  word  with  the  eyes  of  my  Mary  ! 

That  moon  just  silverM  the  winding  brooks, 

And  again  fell  under  the  mountain, — 
Yet  I  fancied  it  ling'ring  on  Mary's  looks, 

Though  dim  was  the  face  of  the  fountain, — 
When  I  said,  as  I  turnM  to  the  load-star  of  night, 

W7hose  beams  never  lessen  nor  vary, 
"  Sure  nought  under  heaven  is  so  constant  and  bright. 

" Except  the  blue  eyes  of  my  Mary.1' 

But  Mary  is  gone  !  and  the  heart  she  led 

To  the  cage  her  enchantments  wove  it, 
May  flutter  unheeded,  unfreed,  unfed, 

With  no  one  to  cherish,  to  love  it  ; 
Near  her,  I  could  bear  the  sweet  thraldom  as  well 

As  her  own  gay  bird  of  Canary  ; 
But  the  songs  that  I  pour,  and  the  sorrows  they  tell. 

Are  unwept  by  the  eyes  of  my  Mary. 


JOURNAL  OF  AN   OFFICER 

RESIDING    IN  COLUMBIA, — FROM  MARACAIEO  TO  MERIDA. 

r  EAVING  Maracaibo  early  in  the  doliers,  or  bargemen,  to  announce  our 
■*-^  morning,  we  proceeded  by  the  arrival  to  the  villagers,  the  chief  per- 
iake  until  we  arrived  at  Puebla  La-  son  came  to  the  beach  to  invite  us  ; 
guna,  a  small  village  about  six  leagues  and  we  accompanied  him  to  his  hab- 
from  Maracaibo,  consisting  of  about  itation,  through  a  long  pathway,  inter- 
forty  houses  or  huts,  on  the  margin  of  sected  with  cocoa-nut  trees  of  an 
the  lake  :  here  we  proposed  break-  amazing  height,  and  bending  with 
fasting.    Having  sent  one  of  our  gon-  the  weight  of  the  nuts :  this  damp  sit- 
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uation  being  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  them.  As  we  entered  the  house, 
an  open  house  to  the  world,  having 
neither  do<r  nor  windows,  bis  daugh- 
ters, six  in  number,  were  employed 
in  making  tippets-,  or  handkerchiefs, 
of  the  down  of  the  golden  heron, — 
myriads  of  which  resort  to  tins  lake. 
These  tippets,  made  in  alternate  lines, 
were  tinged  with  the  beautiful  tints 
which  the  plumage  of  those  tropical 
birds  display,  especially  when  ex- 
posed to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Even 
in  Europe,  they  would  be  considered 
rich  and  beautiful.  I  wished  to  pur- 
chase one,  but  was  told  the  sale  of 
them  was  prohibited,  until  the  state 
officers'  ladies  were  first  supplied. 
This  branch  of  feather-manufacture 
was  confined  to  the  nuns  of  St  Clara, 
until  the  revolution  caused  a  schism 
amongst  them,  and  some  of  them  left 
the  convent  ;  among  which  was  Leo- 
na,  our  host's  daughter,  a  fat,  pleasant 
woman,  about  forty,  who  communi- 
cated her  knowledge  to  her  sisters. 
This  radical  nun  informed  me  that 
the  knowledge  of  their  handicraft  was 
obtained  by  the  sisterhood  from  an 
Englishwoman,  the  wife  of  a  deserter 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  who  left  General 
Whitelocke's  division,  and  died  in 
the  hospital  at  Merida  ;  to  her  the 
nuns  were  also  indebted  fur  many 
recipes  in  cookery  as  well  as  millinery. 
A  larjje  basket  of  wild-fowls'  eggs 
having  been  brought  in  by  an  Indian 
boy,  Leona  began  to  prepare  break- 
fast. As  I  had  some  curiosity  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  dressing  plantains,  I 
watched  her  culinary  preparations, 
which  consisted  of  lard,  seasoned  with 
Chili  pepper  and  lime-juice,  in  which 
rhe  plantains  were  fried,  being  gar- 
nished with  pomegranate  seed  and 
some  red  berries.  In  like  manner 
were  fried  the  eggs,  and  a  species  of 
fish  not  unlike  trout,  except  the  head, 
which  resembled  a  mullet,  of  very 
delicate  flavor.  Our  breakfast  con- 
sisted of  those,  with  the  addition  of 
cocoa-nut  milk  and  coffee  ;  and  never 
did  1  breakfast  with  so  much  gusto  ; 
while  Leona's  pleasant  sallies  made 
me  forget  I  was  in  company  with  one 
«f  the  holv  sisterhood  of  Santa  Clara. 


I  asked  her  whether  she  meant  ia 
return  to  the  convent,  now  that  her 
party  were  successful  :  she  said,  not 
until  her  poor  father  left  this  world, 
as  she  was  his^  principal  support  since 
he  lost  his  sons  in  the  Caraccas  strug- 
gle. I  told  her,  I  thought  she  was 
more  laudably  employed  in  this  way, 
than  in  working  out  her  own  salva- 
tion in  a  corner  of  a  cell ;  and  added, 
the  pious  duties  of  a  wife  would  do 
her  more  honour  in  the  next  world 
than  mortification  would  in  this.  She 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  told 
me  that  the  English  always  endeav- 
oured to  lead  poor  women  astray, — 
and  that  the  soldados  savgras,  who 
remained  after  Whitelocke,  played 
the  devil  in  the  country.  Having  re- 
marked a  little  coral  cross  which  I 
wore,  she  said  I  was  a  Christian. 
"  Yes,"  I  said,  and  wished  to  make 
her  a  present  of  it  ;  but  she  received 
it  reluctantly.  I  now  took  leave  of 
my  kind  host,  and  wanted  to  force 
two  dollars  on  him  ;  but  he  refused, 
adding  that  Leona  would  he  very 
angry,  after  receiving  my  handsome 
present.  But  judge  of  my  surprise 
at  seeing  a  small  wicker  basket,  cram- 
med with  three  days'  cooked  provi- 
sions, sent  off  to  the  boat  by  Leona's 
orders.  I  now  shook  hands  with  this 
good-natured  nun  :  shewing  her  a 
ring,  I  told  her  jocosely  I  meant  that 
should  bind  us.  She  smiled,  and 
looking  up,  said  her  husband  was  in 
heaven  ;  but  should  she  marry  on 
earth,  she  would  choose  me  ;  at  the 
same  time,  giving  me  one  of  the  tip- 
pets, she  requested  I  would  let  no 
person  see  it  until  I  arrived  in  Eu- 
rope, when  I  should  sometimes  think 
on  her. 

The  sun  shone  in  full  splendour 
over  the  lake,  adding  beauty  and  dig- 
nity to  rocks,  trees,  and  precipices 
that  overlooked  it,  and  were  reflect- 
ed in  the  crystal  waters.  On  the 
right,  the  country  appeared  more 
open,  with  very  little  cultivation.  Al- 
though the  bottom  appeared  thirteen 
or  fourteen  fathoms  in  depth,  a  per- 
son would  suppose  it  within  a  fath- 
om, and  that  its  innumerable  finny 
inhabitants  of  every  hue  were  within 
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grasp,  such  was  the  clearness  and 
transparency  of  the  gravelly  bottom, 
impregnated  with  gold  and  other  min- 
erals, with  a  quantity  of  crystalline 
gravel  and  shells.  About  three  leagues 
distant  we  betook  ourselves  to  our 
mules,  which  had  made  a  circuit  of 
the  lake  in  order  to  join  us,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  country  by  the  river 
Chama,  that  rolled  beneath  the  rug- 
ged and  painful  track  we  had  ascend- 
ed, with  great  velocity  and  astound- 
ing murmurs,  along  a  bed  of  rocks, 
sometimes  forming  a  smooth  sheet  of 
water,  at  other  times,  an  irregular  cas- 
cade. After  a  painful  journey  we 
arrived  at  a  bleak  eminence  or  table- 
land, on  which  was  built  a  small  hut, 
where  we  halted.  But  judge  of  our 
astonishment  at  finding  here  the 
wretched  habitation  of  an  English  de- 
serter, in  the  last  stage  of  a  consump- 
tion ;  he  had  undergone  a  severe  cas- 
tigation  by  order  of  Morales,  for  re- 
fusing to  fight  against  the  British  le- 
gion at  Boyaca  :  he  was  tied  up,  and 
got  four  hundred  lashes  on  the  soles 
of  his  feet  with  a  peterculo,  added  to 
the  malditas  or  ulcers,  caused  by  the 
musquitoes  in  prison,  of  the  mrst 
painful  description,  discharging  a  fe- 
tid ichor.  He  informed  me,  that  be- 
ing disgusted  with  Whitelock's  treach- 
ery, he,  with  a  number  of  others,  de- 
serted from  Monte  Video,  allured  by 
the  promises  of  the  treacherous  Span- 
iards ;  that  after  living  a  debauched 
life,  most  of  them  died  unpitied  ;  that 
disgusted  with  this  sort  of  life,  he 
took  up  with  a  native  woman,  who 
remained  constant  to  him  even  to 
that  moment,  and  aided  his  escape 
from  the  dungeon  of  Maracaibo.  He 
regretted  that  he  had  ever  left  his 
brave  regiment,  and  placed  confidence 
in  the  faithless  Spaniards.  Having 
recommended  him  to  the  care  of  Dr 
Murphy,  the  surgeon-general  at  Va- 
lentia,  whose  countryman  he  was,  we 
continued  our  route  to  Merida,  along 
a  beautiful  and  picturesque  country, 
abounding  in  haciendas,  or  planta- 
tions of  sugar  :  here  the  vine  and  ol- 
ive are  cultivated.  Merida  appeared 
in  view,  situated  in  the  most  fertile 
spot  in  the  world,  with  an  equality  of 
20     atheneum,  vol.  3.     2d  series.. 


climate  seldom  known,  only  from  for- 
ty-four to  sixty-four  decrees.  Here 
a  man  can  choose  his  own  tempera- 
ture, as  he  may  live  in  the  valley  in 
sixty-four  degrees  in  the  shade,  and 
walk  in  two  hours  to  where  the  ther- 
mometer will  get  down  to  forty,  or 
even  lower-,  as  he  ascends  the  lofty 
Paramo  ;  or  he  may  live  mid-ways, 
and  have  his  haciendas  in  the  valley; 
he  may  combine,  too,  interest  with 
all  those  advantages,  as  the  haciendas 
yield  incredible  crops  of  wheat,  peas, 
pulse,  beans,  potatoes,  Indian  corn, 
even  indigo,  cotton  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
the  products  of  India,  as  well  as  Eu- 
rope, may  be  the  property  of  one 
man  on  the  same  estate. 

The  town  of  Merida  is  the  second 
largest  in  the  province  of  Venezuela, 
but,  like  its  rival  the  Caraccas,  has 
suffered  by  the  earthquakes.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  buildings  are  in  ruins, 
and  some  very  fine  houses  are  unin- 
habited, although  tastefully  ornament- 
ed with  gilded  pillars  and  handsome 
verandas  :  also  green-houses  and 
kitchen-gardens.  This  town  exhibits 
more  of  European  taste  than  any  in 
South  America,  and  is  better  adapted 
for  an  European  settlement  than  any 
other,  from  the  equality  of  its  climate, 
fertility  of  its  soil,  and  proximity  to 
the  port  of  Maracaibo,  being  only 
five  days'  journey  from  Merida.  A 
little  trouble  would  make  the  Chama, 
which  washes  the  town,  navigable  to 
the  lake  of  Maracaibo  :  this  is  the  en- 
trepot of  the  Lanos.  Perhaps  there 
is  not  in  the  world  a  happier  spot,  as 
the  clergy  knew,  having  immense  ha- 
ciendas here  :  there  were  three  Domi- 
nican friars  and  two  convents,  —ver- 
ifying the  remark  of  the  learned  gen- 
tleman who  said, 

No  Jesuit  ever  took  in  hand 

To  build  a  church  in  barren  land. 

And,  indeed,  the  holy  fathers  were 
so  well  aware  of  the  delights  of  this 
little  paradise,  that  they  very  chari- 
tably excluded  every  person  who  was 
not  a  well-known  benefactor  to  their 
community.  But  there  are  at  present 
but  a  few  radical  monks  in  our  con- 
vent; and  a  few  nuns  of  the  same  de- 
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nomination.    Here  arc  a  greater  num-  an    European  settlement,  combining 

ber  of  flowers  and  exotics  than  are  to  all  those   advantages  to  the  quantity 

be  found  in  any  collection  ;  and  I  am  of  neglected  estate  in  its  vicinity,  and 

persuaded  that  the  place  will  become  the  mildness  of  the  laws. 


TRADITIONS  OF  THE  WESTERN  HIGHLANDS. 

We  are  sensible  that  next  to  the  authentic  source  from  whence  this  tradition  is 
derived,  and  which  gives  it  its  principal  value,  a  great  part  of  its  charm  consists  in 
the  plain,  manly,  unadorned,  and  unaffected  strain  in  which  it  is  written.  At  a  time 
when  so  much  contemptible  trash  is  published  concerning  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  communicate  something  on  that  subject,  which  is  not  only 
curious  aud  interesting  to  the  great  body  of  mankind,  but  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
those  who  are  versed  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of  that  remote  district. 


THE   BLACK  KNIGHT  OF  LOCHOW. 


nnHE  power  of  Richard,  and  the 
-*-  treachery  of  his  mercenary  par- 
tisans in  Scotland, had  almost  effected 
a  cessation  of  all  open  resistance  in 
that  unhappy  country.  In  the  High- 
lands, however,  a  few  individuals  still 
avowed  hostility  to  the  tyrant,  and 
among  these  Sir  Niel  Campbell,  the 
black  Knight  of  Lochow,  made  the 
most  conspicuous  figure.  He  was 
the  chief  of  that  ancient  race,  the  de- 
scendant and  die  progenitor  of  many 
a  soldier  and  patriot.  His  influence 
rendered  him  formidable,  his  princi- 
ples were  unquestionable,  and  his  tal- 
ents were  of  the  highest  rank.  John 
Macdougall,  Lord  of  Lcrne,  was  his 
neighbour  ;  and  unfortunately  for 
himself  and  bis  family,  the  powerful 
faction,  which  favoured  the  English 
interest,  availing  themselves  of  his 
youth  and  inexperience,  entangled 
him  in  their  toil,  by  his  marriage  with 
a  sister  of  the  red  dimming.  To 
conquer  or  to  corrupt  Sir  Niel  was 
an  object  of  the  first  importance  to 
the  whole  party  ;  and  many  attempts 
•were  made  by  the  Lord  of  Lome  to 
accomplish  that,  but  without  success. 
When  the  Southern  parts  of  Scotland 
were  roused  by  the  efforts  of  the  re- 
nowned Wallace,  the  hostile  disposi- 
tion of  the  Knight  of  Lochow,  became 
a  matter  of  serious  consideration  to 
Richard,  and  that  monarch  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Sir  John  Macfad- 
zean,  granting  him  the  lands  then 
possessed  by  Sir  Niel,    and   also   the 


very  extensive  estate  of  the  Lord  of 
Lome,  provided  he  should  conquer 
the  obnoxious  Chief.  The  Lord  of 
Lome  was  to  be  remunerated  for  his 
property  in  another  quarter,  but 
Campbell  was  to  be  utterly  destroyed, 
root  and  branch. 

Duncan  Macdougall,  the  unc »e  of 
Lord  Lome,  was  true  to  the  cause  of 
his  country,  and  opposed  the  plans  of 
the  English  faction  with  zeal  and 
ability.  Tradition  asserts,  that  he 
gave  his  assistance  to  Sir  Niel,  and 
history  appears  to  countenance  this 
assertion.  Macfadzean's  force  was, 
however,  too  numerous  to  be  openly 
combated  in  the  field.  He  had  col- 
lected an  army  of  15,000  men,  con- 
sisting of  Irish  and  treacherous 
Scotch,  who  had  joined  him  with  the 
hope  of  plunder;  and  Campbell  show- 
ed a  degree  of  skill  and  conduct  as  a 
general,  which  was  worthy  the  best 
days  of  Greece;  or  Rome.  Availing 
himself  of  his  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  country,  he  retreated  before  the 
barbarous  horde,  which  had  penetrat- 
ed into  the  heart  of  Argyleshire,  and 
by  a  circuitous  route  he  enticed  the 
enemy  to  pursue  him  to  a  narrow  pass, 
from  which  he  escaped  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  which  he  then  destroyed.  He 
immediately  occupied  an  impregnable 
position,  and  left  Macfadzean  in  a  sit- 
uation where  he  was  exposed  to  every 
disadvantage.  The  country  in  his 
rear  was  extremely  barren,  and  the 
barrier  in  his  front,  defended   by  his 
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gallant  opponent,  was  impenetrable. 
The  pass  we  allude  to  is  that  of  Bran- 
diry  where  the  river  Arve  escapes 
from  the  lake  of  that  name ;  and  the 
position  which  Sir  Niel  took  up,  is 
the  lofty  ground  and  rock  of  Cruiffi- 
naony,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river. 

Great  as  these  advantages  were, 
they  could  not  enable  Campbell  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  his  wishes  ; 
for  the  enemy  could  plunder  and  de- 
stroy the  country  in  the  course  of  a 
little  time  ;  and  it  became  necessary 
to  inform  Sir  William  Wallace  of  his 
situation  ;  Duncan  Macdougall  had 
been  a  school-fellow  of  Wallace,  and 
their  kindred  feelings  had  produced 
intimacy  and  friendship.  Under  the 
critical  circumstances  in  which  their 
affairs  stood,  Duncan  offered  to  be 
the  ambassador  of  his  brave  country- 
men, lie  left  Sir  Niel,  and  crossed 
the  lake  by  night,  accompanied  by 
one  faithful  attendant,  called  G  liimi- 
chael,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  progenitor  of  the  Mac  Michaels 
(or  Carmichaels)  of  this  country; 
and  was  then  advanced  in  life,  but 
still  celebrated  for  swiftness  of  foot 
and  for  bravery.  Tradition  relates 
\»  that  Duncan  found  Wallace  at  Dun- 
*  daff,  and  on  hearing  the  condition  in 
which  Campbell  was  placed,  he  in- 
stantly resolved  to  march  to  his  as- 
sistance. The  case,  indeed,  admit- 
ted of  little  doubt  or  hesitation :  Scot- 
land contained  few  such  men  as  Sir 
Niel,  and  if  Macfadzean  and  his  ad- 
herents were  victorious  over  him, 
Wallace  would  have  been  surround- 
ed by  enemies  on  all  sides. 

This  was  about  the  time  when  that 
illustrious  patriot  had  returned  from 
the  overthrow  of  the  English  in  the 
Barns  of  Air.  ilaving  mustered  his 
forces  at  the  bridge  of  Stirling,  he 
found  them  two  thousand  strong. 
Duncan  of  Lome  was  his  guide,  and 
he  sent  forward  Gillimichael  to  pro- 
cure intelligence  of  the  enemy.  The 
march  of  Wallace  was  so  rapid,  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  army 
was  unable  to  support  the  fatigue,  and 
he  determined  to  divide  the  strong 
from  the  exhausted.      The  first  divi- 


sion, consisting  of  seven  hundred 
men,  he  commanded  in  person,  ac- 
companied by  Sir  John  the  Graeme, 
Richard  of  Lundi,  and  Wallace  of 
Richardtown.  On  the  rout  thev  were 
met  by  Sir  Niel  Campbell,  who  had 
left  Craiginaony  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  contrived  to  deceive  Mac- 
fadzean with  the  belief  that  he  still 
maintained  his  position,  having  or- 
dered a  small  part  of  his  force  to  re- 
main there  to  support  that  appear- 
ance. Macfadzean  sent  out  a  scout 
to  obtain  information,  but  he  was  en- 
countered and  slain  by  the  faithful 
Gillimichael,  and  he  who  had  des- 
patched him  was  ignorant  that  his 
formidable  enemy  was  at  hand. 

Sir  Niel  Campbell  brought  three 
hundred  of  his  brave  clan  to  join  Wal- 
lace ;  and  having  intelligence  that 
Macfadzean  continued  at  the  pass  of 
Brandir,  they  made  every  possible 
haste  to  attack  him  in  a  situation 
where  he  was  encumbered  by  his 
numbers,  and  conld  not  bring  a  tenth 
man  into  action.  The  onset  of  Wal- 
lace was  indeed  terrible,  and  the 
horde  of  Macfadzean  fell  back  five 
acres,  but  he  rallied  them,  and  they 
made  a  stout  resistance  ;  at  length, 
however,  the  valour  and  the  cause  of 
Wallace  prevailed.  The  Irish  gave 
way  and  fled,  and  the  Scots  among 
them  kneeled  for  mercy.  Vast  num- 
bers were  slain  among  the  rocks  and 
fastnesses,  and  two  thousand  were 
drowned  in  the  lake.  Macfadzean, 
with  a  few  men, took  refuge  in  a  cave, 
where  he  was  discovered  and  put  to 
death  by  Duncan  of  Lome.  His 
head  was  stuck  up  on  the  pinnacle  of 
a  lofty  rock,  which  is  still  distinguish- 
ed by  his  name.  Sir  Niel  Campbell 
and  his  men  were  conspicuous  for 
their  bravery  on  this  memorable  day. 
Sir  John  Macfadzean  appears  to 
have  been  an  Irishman,  but  his  clan 
was  of  a  very  ancient  standing  in  the 
West  Highlands :  in  the  island  of 
Mull  particularly,  they  certainly  pos- 
sessed considerable  landed  property 
before  this  period  ;  but  they  never 
recovered  the  destruction  which  they 
suffered  on  this  occasion.  Exclusive 
of  the  loss  of  their  lands,  the  very 
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name  become  odious ;  and  even  to 
this  day  there  is  a  strong  prejudice 
against  it  among  their  countrymen, 
though  they  are  generally  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  cause  from  which  it 
originated.  The  cause,  without 
doubt,  was  the  part  which  their  chief 
acted,  in  espousing  the  English  in- 
terest at  this  time  ;  and  though  it  is 
now  above  500  years  since  the  event 
occurred,  the  effect  has  not  yet  ceased. 
The  same  remark  applies,  perhaps 
more  strongly,  to  the  remnant  of  that 
once  powerful  clan,  the  Ciunmings. 
However  cruel  and  unjust  such  pre- 
judices may  be,  and  however  little 
men  of  sense  will  be  led  by  them,  it 


must  be  confessed  that  they  operate 
greatly  in  favour  of  patriotism  and 
public  spirit.  Soon  after  the  defeat 
of  this  verv  formidable  force  at  Bran- 
dir,  Sir  William  Wallnce  called  a 
meeting  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
Western  Highlands  in  the  Priory  of 
Ardchattaw,  and  he  there  exacted 
their  oaths  of  fidelity  to  Scotland. 
He  remained  for  some  time  at  that 
place,  endeavouring  to  rectify  the 
many  evils  which  had  for  some  time 
existed,  in  consequence  of  the  unhap- 
py state  of  the  country.  It  was  in 
the  same  place  that  King  Robert 
Bruce  afterwards  summoned  a  Par- 
liament to  assemble. 
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DEATIf  OF  A  CAUFH  FROM  GRTEF. 

IN  the  Abbe  de  Marigny's  History 
■*■  of  the  Arabians,  is  an  account  of 
a  very  remarkable  casualty,  which 
was  attended  with  as  remarkable  a 
consequence. 

The  historian,  after  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  warlike  exploits  of  the 
Saracens,  during  the  short  reign  of 
Yezid  the  Second,  who  was  the  Four- 
teenth Caliph,  adds  as  follows  ; 

("  Whilst  the  Caliph's  generals 
were  earnestly  labouring  to  maintain 
the  glory  of  the  nation,  at  the  head 
of  numerous  armies,  that  prince  who 
was  naturally  indolent  and  sensual, 
passed  his  time  in  his  seraglio,  and 
left  to  his  courtiers  the  care  of  the 
state. 

"  Among  the  women,  his  usual 
companions  were  two,  for  whom  he 
entertained  a  violent  passion  ;  The 
one  was  named  Selimah,  the  other 
Hababah.  One  day,  when  that 
prince  was  walking  with  them  in  a 
pleasant  garden  belonging  to  him, 
which  lay  near  the  Jourdan,  he  was 
diverting  himself  with  throwing  grape- 
stones  at  a  distance,  which  Hababah 
caught  in  her  mouth  with  great  dex- 
terity. (The  grapes  of  Palestine  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  Europe.) 
This  sport  continued  some  time, 
when  one  of  the  stones  stuck  in  the 


fair  favourite's  throat,  and  choked 
her,  so  that  she  died  in  the  Caliph's 
arms. 

"  Yezid  was  afflicted  beyond  ex- 
pression at  this  melancholy  accident. 
Nothing  was  capable  of  diverting  the 
excess  of  his  grief;  on  the  contrary, 
he  indulged  it  more  and  more.  Vain 
were  the  preparations  they  made  to 
pay  the  last  tribute  to  the  remains  of  - 
that  unfortunate  woman,  in  order  to 
take  from  out  of  his  sight  the  object 
of  his  grief;  he  would  not  permit 
them.  He  ordered  her  body  to  be 
carried  to  his  chamber,  where  he 
shut  himself  up  for  eight  whole  days, 
to  feast  his  eyes  with  that  horrid 
spectacle.  The  body  becoming  in- 
supportable to  those  attending  the 
Caliph,  he  was  forced  to  consent  to 
its  being  removed,  on  the  representa- 
tion of  Ins  officers,  who  declared  they 
could  not  possibly  serve  him  if  he 
kept  the  body  longer. 

It  was  hoped  that  time  and  the 
absence  of  the  object,  would  put  an 
end  to  his  sorrows,  but  they  became 
more  excessive  ;  and  he  was  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  order  the  body  of 
that  woman  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
ground,  and  brought  back  to  him. 
But  no  person  would  obey  the  order, 
and  he  daied  not  insist  upon  it.  The 
violence  of  his  affliction   threw  him 
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into  a  consumptive  illness,  of  which, 
having  languished  a  short  time,  he 
died,  and,  according  to  his  own  com- 
mand, was  buried  in  the  same  grave 
with  his  beloved  Hababah." 

FRENCH    PROMISES. 

The  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  said 
to  M.  de  Breteuil,  "  Baron,  I  have 
a  favour  to  ask  you."  "  Madame,"' 
he  replied,  if  the  thing  be  possible, 
it  is  already  done  ;  if  impossible,  it 
shall  be  done." 

EXTINGUISHING  FIRE. 

M.  Cadet  Vaux,  reflecting  on  the 
circumstances  of  a  fire  when  it  oc- 
curs in  a  chimney,  was  led  to  endea- 
vour at  its  extinction,  by  rendering 
the  air  which  passes  up  the  flue  una- 
ble to  support  combustion.  This  ob- 
ject he  obtained  by  the  simple  means 
of  throwing  flour  of  sulphur  on  the 
fire  in  the  grate,  and  so  effectual  was 
it,  that  a  faggot  suspended  in  the 
chimney  very  near  the  top,  and  con- 
sequently near  the  external  air,  when 
set  on  fire  and  burning  with  great  fu- 
ry, was  instantly  extinguished  on  the 
application  of  the  sulphur  below. — 
This  process  is  the  more  applicable, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  require  that 
all  the  oxygen  in  the  air  should  be 
converted  in  sulphurous  acid  gas  be- 
fore it  passes  up  the  chimney ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  latter  gas,  mixed 
with  common  air,  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent its  supporting  the  combustion 
of  common  combustible  bodies. 

ANECDOTE  OF  THE  KING    OF    PRUSSIA. 

An  English  lady  being  possessed 
of  actions  (shares)  in  the  Embden 
company,  and  having  occasion  to 
raise  money  on  them,  repaired  to 
Antwerp,  and  made  application  for 
that  purpose  to  a  director  of  the'  com- 
pany, established  there  by  the  king 
of  Prussia,  for  the  managing  all  affairs 
relative  thereto.  This  person  very 
willingly  entered  into  treaty  with  her ; 
but  the  sum  he  offered  to  lend,  being 
far  short  of  what  the  actions  would 
bear,  and  also  insisting  on  forfeiture 
of  her  right  in  them,  if  not  redeemed 
in  twelve  months,  she  broke  off  with 
him,  and  had  recourse  to  some  mer- 


chants at  Antwerp,  who  were  inclin- 
able to  treat  with  her  on  much  more 
equitable  terms.  The  proceeding 
necessarily  brought  the  parties  before 
the  director,  for  receiving  his  sanc- 
tion, which  was  essential  to  the  sol- 
idity of  the  agreement ;  and  he,  find- 
ing he  was  likely  to  lose  the  advan- 
tage he  had  flattered  himself  with, 
disputed  the  authenticity  of  the  ac- 
tions, and  thereby  threw  her  into 
such  discredit,  as  to  render  all  at- 
tempts to  raise  money  on  them  in- 
effectual. Upon  this,  the  lady  wrote 
a  letter  by  the  common  post  to  his 
majesty  of  Prussia,  accompanied  with 
a  memorial,  complaining  of  the  treat- 
ment she  had  received  from  the  di- 
rector ;  and  likewise  inclosed  the 
actions  themselves,  in  another  letter 
to  a  friend  at  Berlin.  By  the  return 
of  the  post,  his  majesty  condescended 
to  answer  her  letter  ;  and  the  actions 
were  returned  authenticated,  and  so 
restored  her  credit,  that  in  a  (e\r 
hours  all  difficulties  were  removed, 
relating  to  the  transaction  she  had  in 
hand  ;  and  the  director  felt  his  ma- 
jesty's resentment  for  his  ill  beha- 
viour. 

The  Lady's  Letter. 
"Having  had  the  happiness  to  pa\ 
my  court  to  your  majesty,  during  a 
pretty  long  residence  at  Berlin,  and 
to  receive  such  marks  of  favour  from 
their  majesties  the  queens,  as  I  shall 
ever  retain  a  grateful  sense  of,  I  pre- 
sume to  flatter  myself  that  your  ma- 
jesty will  not  be  offended  at  the  re- 
spectful liberty  I  take,  in  laying  be- 
fore you  my  complaints  against  one 
Van  Ertborn,  a  director  of  the  Emb- 
den China  company,  whose  behav- 
iour to  me,  as  set  forth  in  my  memo- 
rial, hath  forced  me  to  make  a  very 
long  and  expensive  stay  at  this  place  : 
And  as  the  considerable  interest  I 
have  in  that  company  may  further 
subject  me  to  his  caprices,  I  cannot, 
forbear  laying  my  grievances  at  the 
foot  of  your  majesty's  throne,  most 
respectfully  supplicating  your  ma- 
jesty, that  you  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  orders  that  this  di- 
rector shall  not  act  towards  me  for 
the  future,  as  he  hath  done  hitherto. 
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"  I  hope  for  this  favour  from  your  if  true,  would  make  his  whole  income 

majesty's    sovereign   equity ;    and    I  amount    to    nearly    64,000/.   a  year, 

shall  never  cease  offering  up  my  ar-  But  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of 

dent  prayers   for  the  prosperity   of  his  pension  is  exaggerated,  and  very 

your  glorious  reign  ;  having  the  hon-  possible  that  it  never  existed, 
our  to  be,  wiih   the   most  respectful         His  chief  talent  lay  in  intrigue,  and 
zeal,  Sire, 


Your  majesty's  most  humble, 
most  obedient, 

and  most  devoted  servant, 

#  *  #  * 

Frederick's  Answer. 
1  received  your  letter,  of  the  19th 
instant,  which  you  thought  proper  to 
write  to  me,  and  was  not  a  little  dis- 
pleased to  hear  of  the  bad  behaviour 
of  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Asiatick 
company  of  Embden  towards  you, 
of  which  you  were  forced  to  com- 
plain.    I  shall  direct  your  grievances 


in  governing  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
He  is  said  to  have  employed  so  much 
of  his  time  in  this  last  occupation, 
that  he  had  no  leisure  left  for  public 
affairs  ;  and  a  story  is  current  of  his 
taking  up  a  large  parcel  of  unsealed 
letters  and  throwing  them  into  the 
fire,  saying,  "  Now  I  have  brought 
up  all  my  arrears." 

Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  his 
ungovernable  temper.  He  would  of- 
ten get  up  and  run  round  the  room 
upon  the  tables  and  chairs,  even  in 
presence  of  the  Regent.     Those  who 


to  be  examined,  and  have  just   now    attended    his  audience,   of  whatever 


dispatched  my  orders  for  that  pur 
pose,  to  Leutz,  my  president  of  the 
chamber  of  East-Friesland.  You 
may  assure  yourself  the  strictest  jus- 
tice shall  be  done  you,  that  the  case 
will  admit.  God  keep  you  in  his 
holy  protection. 

Potsdam.  Frederick. 

THE   BARON  DE   BRE  TEIIL. 

This  minister  was  a  great  smuggler, 
and   used    to   gain  immense  sums  by 


rank  they  might  be,  were  often  dis- 
missed with  rudeness,  if  not  with 
oaths.  One  day  a  lady  of  the  court 
went  to  wait' upon  him,  to  thank  him 
for  a  favour  conferred  upon  her.  She 
had  no  sooner  begun — "  Monseign- 
eur,"  than  Dubois  interrupted  her; 
"  Oh  !  Monseigneur,  Monseigneur,  it 
can't  be  done." — "  But,  Monseign- 
eur" — "  By  all  the  devils,  when  I  tell 
you  it  cannot  be." — "  Monseigneur" 


getting  merchandize  introduced  into  — began  again   the  poor  lady,   when 

Paris  free  of  duty.     His  partner,  the  Dubois   seized  her  by  the  shoulders, 

merchant,  went  to  him  one  day,  and  turned  her   round,  and   pushed    her 

said  he  was  in  great  distress,  a   wag-  out  of  the  room. 

iron    load   Of  goods   was  lying  at    St  With  a  violent  temper,  Dubois  was 

Denis,    but  the  bales  were   so    large  not  ill-natured.     An  officer,  who  had 

there  was   no    chance  of  smuggling  long   attended  his  levee  to  make  an 

them  in.     "  No  chance  !"  exclaimed  application,  burst  out   a  laughing  at 

the  Baron,  "  why,  are  they  too  large  seeing  him  swear  violently  :   Dubois 

to  go  through  the   Porte  St  Denis  ?"  came  up  to  him,  and  said,  "  I  see  you 

"  No,  Sir."    "  Then  be  under  no  ap-  are  no  fool  ;  you  shall  have  what  you 

prehension,    they  shall  be  got  in." —  ask    for."       Another    time    he    was 

The  Baron  carried   his  extravagance  swearing  at    his  clerks,  saying,  that 

to  such  a  pitch  that  all  the  utensils  of  with    thirty  clerks  he  could  not  get 

his  kitchen,  even  the  spit,  tongs,  and  his  business  done  :  Venier,  his  secre- 

shovels,  were  made  of  solid  silver.  tary,  after  looking  at  him  a  longtime 

cardinal  Dubois.  in  silence,  answered,  "  Monseigneur, 

Dubois  died  immensely  rich.     His  take  one   clerk   more    to   swear  and 

political    and     ecclesiastical    prefer-  scold  for  you  ;  half  your  time  will  be 

ments  amounted  to  about  574,000  li-  saved,    and    your    business    will    be 

vies  a  year.       Added    to   this,  he   is  done."      Dubois   laughed,    and   was 

said  to    have  received   a    pension   of  appeased.       It  must   be  said    to    his 

40,0007.  a  year  from  England,  which,  praise,  that  he  seems  to   have   been 

quite  exempt  from  cruelty. 
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PERUVIAN  POETRY. 

We  copy  the  following  Triste,  (po- 
etical composition  of  Peru,)  written 
by  D.  Augustin  Videla  y  Ortiz,  with 
its  translation,  for  the  gratification  of 
our  readers. 

Un  corazon  afligido 
Vienrio  tardar  en  esperanza 
Con  dolorosn  instrumento 
Al  compas  de  un  llanto  canfa 

y  dice 
Todo  en  penas  y  afliciones 

Me  veo 
No  hay  Mengua  en  mi  padecer 

Que  es  esto  ? 

Tiranos  ! 

Marlirios  ! 
Ya  seran  mis  ojos  rios 

Ay  de  mi 

Hasta  fallecer. 

Translation. 

With  sickness  of  the  fainting  heart 
(Which  hope  deferred  can  bring) 
Oppressed  to  weariness, — apart 
From  all,  1  hear  him  sing, 
While  Music's  saddest  notes  are  heard 
To  lengthen  every  mournful  word. 

"  To  suffering  woe  and  sorrow, 

"  For  me  there  is  no  morrow, 

"  My  eyes,  that  nil 

"  W  ith  weeping  still, 

"  No  light  from  Hope  can  borrow. 

"  Oh  !  what  is  there  before  me, 

"  That  I  should  not  deplore  me  ? 

"  The  tyrant's  chain, 

11  The  martyr's  pain, 

"  Are  all,  my  soul,  before  thee. 

"  Alas  for  Death  !  for  only  he 

**  Hath  power  now  to  set  mt  free." 

CANOVA. 

Many  authors  have  fancied  partic- 
ular hours  of  the  day,  or  particular 
seasons  of  the  year,  as  most  propi- 
tious to  the  flights  of  genius.  Love- 
sick swains  seek  woods  and  groves, 
and  purling  streams,  to  pour  out  the 
overflowings  of  passion.  Canova  fan- 
cied the  Sun  of  Italy  alone  propitious 
to  his  genius  ;  a  cloudy  sky  or  a  fog- 
gy atmosphere  cast  a  gloom  on  his 
spirits  which  he  could  not  overcome, 
so  that  even  Paris  was  to  him  the 
grave  of  genius.  Napoleon  perceiv- 
ed that  in  the  bust  Canova  made  of 
him,  and  which  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Baron  Denon,  there  was  want- 
ing that  grand  character  which   dis- 


tinguished his  works  from  the  rest  of 
modern  sculptors,  and  observed  to 
him  that  he  did  not  think  he  had 
been  happy  in  the  execution  of  his 
work.  "  I  feel  it,  Sire,"  replied  Can- 
ova, "  but  I  cannot  help  it ;  the 
clouded  sky  of  France  does  not  in- 
spire me  like  the  warm  sun  of  Italy." 

JUSTE     CIEL. 

The  tester  of  a  bed  is  in  French 
called  le  ciel  ;  the  Marquis  de  Bie- 
vre,  of  punning  memory,  hearing  that 
the  ciel  (tester)  of  Calonne's  bed  had 
fallen  upon  him,  he  exclaimed,  Juste 
ciel ! 

SAFETY  COFFIN  CASE  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

Notwithstanding  it  is  necessary 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  that  sub- 
jects for  dissection  should  be  obtain- 
ed by  that  part  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration into  whose  hands  the  lives  of 
people  are  to  be  entrusted,  there  can- 
not possibly  be  a  more  unhappy  state 
of  mind  than  that  which  is  excited  by 
the  rapacious  pillage  of  the  last  re- 
mains of  a  dear  friend  or  lamented 
relative.  There  is  something  be- 
sides, so  repugnant  to  the  natural 
feelings  of  civilized  man  in  the  pro- 
fession of  sepulchral  pillager,  that 
surely  no  punishment  can  be  consid- 
dred  too  bad  for  the  brute  who  is  so 
abject  as  to  follow  the  abominable 
calling,  which,  while  it  renders  him 
fit  for  every  species  of  crime,  for  the 
sake  of  the  sacrilegious  bribe  it  pro- 
cures is  ihe  means  of  turning  the 
afflicting  but  wise  dispensations  of 
Providence  into  the  most  heart-rend- 
ing anguish,  for  which  time  itself  has 
scarcely  any  alleviation.  To  pre- 
vent in  some  degree  this  additional 
misery  to  the  day  of  mourning,  put  a 
bar  to  the  disgraceful  traffic,  and  ex- 
cite legislative  influence  to  meet  the 
necessity  of  providing  means  for  an- 
atomical supply,  are  the  inducements 
which  have  caused  me  to  trouble  you 
with  the  following  suggestion. 

Iron  coffins  are  certainly  inesti- 
mable in  the  protection  they  afford 
against  the  robbery  of  graves,  but  they 
are  both  expensive  and  inconvenient; 
few  can  purchase  them,  and  their 
duration   must  in  time,    be   produc- 
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tive  ot  serious  inconvenience  in  our 
churchyards.  I  would  suggest  a 
Coffin  Case,  made  of  iron,  formed  of 
top,  sides,  and  ends,  but  no  bottom, 
so  as  to  admit  of  being  placed  over 
the  last  coffin,  continually,  which  is 
put  into  the  grave.  One  would  an- 
swer for  the  protection  of  all  beneath, 
and,  being  sufficiently  capacious,  no 
inconvenience  in  point  of  size  couid 
happen.  Durability  would  then  be 
a  desirable  object,  and  the  expense 
to  a  family  considerably  lessened, 
while  clerical  privileges  would  be  re- 
tained as  heretofore,  and  of  conse- 
quence,clerical  altercation  prevented. 
Many  contrivances  might  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  impede  the  lifting  of 
the  coffin  case,  such  as  having  plates 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  sides  pro- 
jecting in  a  horizontal  direction,  or  a 
couple  of  iron  bars  on  each  side  fixed, 
or  passing  through  staples  connected 
with  the  outside  of  the  top.  On  this 
principle  I  conceive  every  family 
might  be  in  possession  of  one  of  these 
cases,  that,  on  the  present  system  of 
iron  coffins,  could  not  meet  the  ex- 
pense. 

GUTTA    SERENA. 

The  Rev  Jacob  Stanley,  a  Method- 
ist minister,  states,  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Methodist  Magazine,  that 
an  amaurosis,  or  gutta  serena,  with 
which  he  had  been  afflicted,  amount- 
ing to  almost  total  blindness,  was  en- 
tirely removed  by  a  succession  of 
blisters  applied  to  the  spine,  from 
the  -shoulders  downwards. 

«         DAY-LIGHT. 

The  duration  of  day-light,  and  the 
length  of  candle-light,  on  any  given 
day  or  night  in  the  year,  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  England,  are  given  in  a 
useful  pamphlet,  by  Mr  Bevan  ; 
which  contains  the  average  mean,  or 
clock-time,  of  lighting  candles  in  the 
evening,  and  extinguishing  them  in 
the  morning,  of  every  day.  The 
equation  of  time  produces  in  these  ta- 
bles some  curious  anomalies  ;  as,  for 
instance,  there  is,  in  December,  eight- 
een days'  interval  between  the  ear- 
liest period  of  lighting,  viz.  4h.  26m. 
on  the  12th  ;  and  the  latest  period  of 


extinguishing,  viz.  7h.  31m.  on  the 
30th  ;  on  which  latter  day,  the  time 
of  lighting  has  increased  9m.  from  its 
minimum.  In  June  there  are  only 
four  days  between  the  earliest  period 
of  extinguishing,  viz.  2h.  58m.  on  the 
19th.  and  the  latest  period  of  light- 
ing, viz.  9h.  4m.  on  the  24th.  The 
lightings,  at  six  o'clock,  take  place 
February  24th  and  October  5#i  ;  and 
the  6h.  extinguishing,  on  the  9th  of 
March  and  19th  of  October  ;  the  in- 
tervals being,  in  the  spring,  thirteen 
or  fourteen  days  ;  and,  in  the  autumn, 
fourteen  days.  On  the  3d  of  March, 
and  on  the  11th  of  October,  candles 
are  lighted  and  extinguished  at  the 
same  clock-time,  viz.  6h.  12m.  in 
the  former,  and  5h.  47m.  in  the  lat- 
ter season  ;  and  the  candle-light  and 
the  day-light  are  in  each  case  just  12 
hours  later.  On  the  21st  of  June  oc- 
curs the  longest  day-light,  of  18h.  6 
m.,  and  the  shortest  candle-light,  of 
5h.  54m.  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember, the  shortest  day -light,  of  9h. 
2m.,  and  the  longest  candle-light,  of 
14h.  56m. 

WITCHCRAFT. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  Sir 
Henry  Cromwell,  as  Lord  of  the  Ma- 
nor of  Warboys,  after  the  conviction 
of  the  Witches  of  Warboys,  in  1593, 
left  their  property,  which  was  forfeit- 
ed to  him,  to  the  Corporation  of 
Huntingdon,  on  condition  that  they 
should  give  forty  shillings  every  year 
to  a  Doctor  or  Bachelor  in  Divinity 
of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  to 
preach  a  sermon  at  All-Saints  Church, 
in  Huntingdon,  on  the  annunciation 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  against  the  sin 
of  witchcraft,  and  to  teach  the  people 
how  they  should  discover  and  frus- 
trate the  machinations  of  witches  and 
dealers  with  evil  spirits.  This  ser- 
mon continues  to  be  preached. — It  is 
doubtless  felt  to  be  a  little  awkward 
sometimes,  to  preach  upon  an  ex- 
ploded opinion  :  but,  it  \Js  still  more 
lamentable  that  there  should  be  cler- 
gymen, in  the  Church,  as  by  law  es- 
tablished, who  are  necessitated,  or  can 
condescend,  to  earn  forty  shillings  by 
perpetuating  a  superstition  so  ridi- 
culous. 
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ILLUSTRIOUS  EXAMPLE  OF  GRATITUDE. 


A  YOUNG  man  was  passing  with 
*%  liis  regiment  through  Lyons,  in 
17 — ,  where  he  fell  sick,  and  was 
obliged  to  remain  at  an  hotel.  lie 
was  very  ill  supplied  with  money, 
and  his  purse  was  speedily  exhausted 
by  the  expense  his  malady  occasion- 
ed him :  his  hostess,  untouched  by 
his  destitute  situation,  had  him  car- 
ried into  a  granary,  where  all  the  fur- 
niture she  allowed  him  was  a  pal- 
liasse and  a  chair,  and  all  the  sus- 
tenance a  little  barley-water  ;  refus- 
ing to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  physician, 
to  avoid  the  responsibility  in  which 
she  apprehended  such  an  additional 
charge  might  involve  her.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  first  floor  of  this  fur- 
nished hotel  was  occupied  by  two 
Genevese  ladies,  Madame  and  Made- 
moiselle Agiee,  who  had  visited  Ly- 
ons for  the  benefit  of  change  of  air  : 
they  were  both  advanced  in  years, 
Mademoiselle  Agiee  being  nearly  fif- 
ty. These  two  ladies  were  clever 
and  well  informed  ;  but,  according  to 
the  Genevese  habit,  they  did  injus- 
tice to  their  real  merit  by  a  preten- 
sion to  something  beyond  it,  and  a 
pedantry  completely  national.  The 
fate  of  the  }Toung  soldier  interested 
all  the  domestics  of  the  hotel,  and  the 
particulars  of  his  friendless  condition 
reached  the  ear  of  Mademoiselle 
Agiee  through  her  maid,  who  ac- 
quainted her  at  the  same  time  with 
the  cruelty  of  the  landlady,  who 
threatened  to  send  him  to  the  hospi- 
tal. The  maid  succeeded  in  awak- 
ening the  sympathy  of  her  mistress, 
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who  immediately  sent  for  a  physi- 
cian, informing  the  hostess  that  she 
would  answer  all  expenses,  and  that 
it  was  her  pleasure  the  sick  man 
should  be  removed  without  delay  to 
a  comfortable  chamber.  The  humane 
Abigail,  meanwhile,  never  quitted 
the  chamber  of  the  invalid  whom  she 
had  taken  so  happily  under  her  pro- 
tection. Weakened  by  his  illness, 
which  had  been  so  aggravated  by 
neglect,  the  young  soldier  was  in  a 
frightful  state  of  delirium  when  the 
physician  visited  him,  and  during  the 
process  of  changing  his  apartment,  so 
that,  when  he  recovered  his  senses, 
he  was  greatly  astonished  to  find  him- 
self in  a  well-furnished  chamber,  and 
believed  himself  dreaming.  Near 
his  bed  was  his  faithful  nurse,  whom 
he  began  to  question,  but  who  con- 
tented herself  with  replying  that  a 
friend,  who  took  an  interest  in  him, 
had  given  orders  that  he  should  be 
properly  attended.  Days,  and  even 
weeks  escaped  thus,  till  at  length  the 
young  soldier,  recovering  his  strength, 
insisted  on  being  informed  to  whom, 
he  was  indebtod  for  so  many  bene- 
fits. There  was  in  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  something  that 
commanded  respect,  which  perhaps 
even  excited  fear  ;  the  good  woman 
named  her  mistress,  and,  with  all  pos- 
sible delicacy  related  to  him  the  mis- 
erable circumstances  in  which  she 
had  found  him.  He  entreated  to  see 
Mademoiselle  Agiee,  that  he  might 
lighten  his  heart  of  some  of  its  grat- 
itude ;  he  was  not  yet  able  to  rise, 
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nor  was  he  permitted  to  read;  but 
he  was,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  re- 
instated to  feel  the  weight  and  wea- 
riness of  an  idle  life.  Mademoiselle 
Agiee  consented  to  the  demand  of 
the  young  soldier,  and  paid  him  her 
first  visit ;  she  remained  with  him 
only  a  few  moments,  but  promised  to 
return  and  bring  him  books,  desiring 
him  to  make  his  choice,  and  offering 
to  read  for  him  till  he  should  be  no 
longer  forbidden  to  occupy  himself. 
He  accepted  her  proposal  with  joy, 
and  selected  the  "  Life  of  Turenne," 
and  a  book  on  geometry.  Every  day 
Mademoiselle  Agiee  passed  some 
hours  with  the  convalescent  soldier, 
who  listened  eagerly  as  she  read,  of- 
ten interrupting  her  to  make  obser- 
vations, which  were  always  just,  and 
sometimes  very  striking.  He  did  not 
seem  easily  inclined  to  confidence, 
and  it  was  not  till  some  time  had  thus 
elapsed,  that  one  day,  as  if  led  on  by 
a  military  ardour  beyond  his  power 
to  restrain,  he  began  to  speak  of  his 
projects  to  Mademoiselle  Agiee  ;  she 
smiled  as  she  listened  to  him,  "  In 
truth,"  said  she,  "  I  believe  we  shall 
one  of  these  days  see  you  a  colonel." 
"  Colonel  !"  replied  he  in  a  tone  of 
indignation,  "  J  shall  be  a  general  — 

and  perhaps "  but  he  interrupted 

himself,  as  if  alarmed  at  what  he  was 
about  to  say,  and  perhaps  even  inter- 
nally rebuking  himself  for  what  he 
had  said.  "  Until  now,"  said  Made- 
moiselle Agiee,  "  I  have  never  asked 
you  a  single  question,  either  with  re- 
gard to  your  country  or  family.  By 
your  accent,  I  conceive  you  to  be  a 
foreigner,  although  you  belong  to    a 


He  departed,  and  Mademoiselle  Agiee 
with   her    mother  returned  to  Gene- 
va.    Very  soon  the  name  of  Napo- 
leon became  celebrated  ;  and  Made- 
moiselle Agiee,   in  reading  the   ga- 
zettes, exulted    in   the  successes  of 
her  protege,  who  meanwhile,  seemed 
to  have  entirely  forgotten  her.  Years 
passed   thus  away,  when   sometime 
before  the  battle  of  Marengo,  Bona- 
parte passed  through  Nyon,  a  little 
town  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  twelve 
miles  from  Geneva,  on  his   way  into 
Italy; — he    could   only   stop   a   few 
hours  : — he  sent   an  aide-de-camp  to 
Geneva,  with  orders  to  inquire   for  a 
lady,  named  Agiee,  very  ugly,  and 
old,  and  to  bring  her  to  him  ;    such 
were   his  directions.     In  Geneva,  as 
ifi    all    small   towns,  every  body  is 
known,  and   the   aide-de-camp  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  MademoiselleAgiee. 
She  was  become   nearly  blind,  and 
very  seldom  quitted    her  own  house, 
but  the  name  of  her  hero  seemed   to 
inspire    her  Avith   new  strength,  and 
she    hesitated  not  to  follow  his  mes- 
senger.     Bonaparte    was  impatient, 
and  came  to  meet  his  friend  on  horse- 
back, attended  by  his  staff,  as  far  as 
Versois  ;  as  soon  as  he  perceived  her 
carriage,  he  spurred    on  to    receive 
her,  and  the  feelings  of  Mademoiselle 
Agiee    on  this  rencontre  may  better 
be  imagined  than  expressed.     "  Gen- 
tlemen," said  Bonaparte,  turning  to- 
wards his  suite,  "  you  see  my  bene- 
factress, she  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for    life ;    I  was  destitute    of  every 
thing  when  she  succoured  me.     I  am 
happy  and  proud   to   be   obliged    to 
her,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it."  Ma- 


French  regiment." 

can,  and  my  name   is  Napoleon." 

The  young  man  was  Bonaparte. 

Mademoiselle  Agiee  every  day  be- 
came more  and  more  interested  in 
Napoleon  ;  and  when  he  was  entire- 
ly recovered,  she  equipped  him,  and 


am  a  Corsi-    demoiselle  Agiee  passed  two  hours  at 


Nyon  with  Bonaparte,  at  the  hotel 
of  the  Croix  Blanch,  where  he  detail- 
ed to  her  all  his  plans,  and,  on  taking 
leave  of  her,  repeated  the  same  words 
he  had  uttered  at  Lyons,  "  You  will 
hear  of  me."  From  that  hour  to  the 
supplied  him  with  the 'money  neces-    epoch  of  his  coronation,  she  received 


sary  to  enable  him  to  rejoin  his  reg- 
iment. On  taking  leave  of  his  bene- 
factress, the  young  man  was  much 
affected.  "  Believe  me,"  said  he, 
tl  I  shall  never  forget  what  you  have 
done  for  me  !     Yoa  will  hear  of  me." 


from  him  no  token  of  his  existence ; 
but  fifteen  days  before  the  corona- 
tion, General  Hullin  was  announced 
to  Mademoiselle  Agiee.  He  desired 
her  to  prepare  to  accompany  him,  as 
Bonaparte    was    resolved   that   sh« 
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should  witness  his  glory  ;  he  was  fur- 
nished with  the  strictest  and  most 
minute  orders.  Mademoiselle  Agiee 
was  permitted  to  carry  nothing  with 
her,  beyond  what  was  merely  indis- 
pensable during  the  journey  ;  and  in 
spite  of  her  age  and  her  infirmities, 
the  day  after  the  general's  arrival, 
she  set  out.  On  arriving  at  Paris, 
she  alighted  at  a  house  in  the  Place 
de  Carousel,  opposite  the  palace  of 
the  Tuileries ;  there  she  found  do- 
mestics in  the  livery  of  Bonaparte, 
and,  in  short,  a  completely  furnished 
mansion ;  a  well-stocked  wardrobe 
had  been  prepared  for  her,  Bonaparte 
had  recollected  even  her  favourite 
colours,  and  had  omitted  nothing  he 
imagined  would  give  her  pleasure  ; 
she  had  a  long  audience  of  Napoleon; 
he  assigned  her,  besides  a  house,  car- 
riage and  domestics,  maintained  at 
his  expense,  an  annual  income  of  six 
thousand  francs.  He  continued  to 
preserve  towards  Mademoiselle  Agiee 
the  most  marked  regard,  often  con- 


sulting her  even  on  the  most  impor- 
tant affairs.  On  the  fall  of  Bona- 
parte, Mademoiselle  Agiee  lost  the 
house  and  the  advantages  he  had  con- 
ferred upon  her  ;  but  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  her  pension  was  al- 
ways regularly  paid  by  the  agents  of 
Napoleon,  till  her  death,  which  hap- 
pened, I  believe,  in  1822.  It  is  from 
herself  that  I  received  the  details  I 
have  given : — it  is  easy  to  imagine 
with  what  animation  she  descanted 
upon  her  hero  ;  even  without  partak- 
ing her  enthusiasm,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  listen  to  her  with  interest ;  be- 
sides, noble  and  generous  sentiments 
belong  to  our  intellectual  existence, 
no  matter  what  country  we  belong  to, 
or  what  are  our  opinions,  the  emo- 
tions of  the  heart  wait  not  to  consult 
our  prejudices.  Mademoiselle  Agiee 
died  in  the  Hotel  de  la  Rochefoucault, 
Faubourg  du  Roule,  at  Paris,  of 
which  she  inhabited  a  small  wing,  af- 
ter having  quitted  her  house  in  the 
Place  du  Carousel. 


THE  VISCOUNT  D'ARLINCOURT. 


mjT  D'ARLINCOURT  is  a  young 
■*•"-■-•  man  remarkable  for  a  hand- 
some person,  considerable  wealth, 
and  unbounded  absurdity.  His  char- 
acter is  singular,  and  affords  nearly  as 
much  diversion  to  the  Parisians,  as 
that  of  the  noble  rival  of  Louis  XVIII. 
Sosthenes  de  la  Rochefoucault.  M. 
d'Arlingcourt  began  his  career  by 
taking  to  himself  the  title  of  Viscount. 
lie  had  one  day  occasion  to  write  to 
M.  de  Cazes,  then  Minister,  and  his 
name  being  Victor,  he  signed  his  let- 
ter, V.  d'Arlincotirt.  The  Secretary, 
who  wrote  the  Minister's  answer, 
mistook  this  V.  for  the  initial  of  Vis- 
comte,  and  addressed  his  letter,  "  To 
M.  le  Viscomte  d'Arlincourt."  The 
author  of  Ipsiboe  lost  no  time  in  giv- 
ing permanence  and  publicity  to  his 
newly  acquired  title,  by  causing  it  to 
be  instantly  engraved  on  his  visiting 
cards.  From  this  act  his  celebrity 
arose.      It  has  been  confirmed,  not 


by  the  incredible  impudence  with 
which  he  himself  writes  articles  in 
the  journals,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
his  own  works,  as  other  people  are 
wont  to  speak  of  those  of  Voltaire — 
this  is  the  commonest  of  all  things 
among  the  litterateurs  of  France,  ami 
has  already  been  adopted  with  emi- 
nent success  by  Messieurs  Chateau- 
briand, Jouy,  Etienne,  Keraty,  and 
Arnaut ;  all  masters  in  the  art  of 
getting  up  a  reputation.  The  pecu- 
liar distinction  of  the  inversiue  Vis- 
count (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  trans- 
late the  prefix  with  which  the  Pari- 
sians have  been  kind  enough  still  far- 
ther to  illustrate  his  name,  and  of 
which  we  shall  say  more  hereafter) 
is,  that  having  written  an  article  of 
seven  columns  for  the  Journal  des 
Dcbats,  when  he  saw  it  in  print  he 
actually  believed  in  the  justice  of  all 
the  praises  he  had  bestowed  upon 
himself.     It  is  this  very  remarkable 
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instance  of  naive  absurdity  which 
renders  him  worthy  to  be  compared 
to  Sosthenes  de  la  Rochcfoucault. 

We  premise  that  our  readers  must 
have  a  very  good  opinion  of  our  ve- 
racity to  believe  some  of  the  inci- 
dents in  the  literary  life  of  the  Vis- 
count, with  which  we  shall  present 
them.  We  honestly  confess  that 
they  pass  all  fair  and  recognized  lim- 
its of  absurdity  too  far  not  to  have  a 
startling  air  of  improbability.  Our 
readers  ma}',  however,  rely  on  the 
perfect  truth  of  all  we  relate.  Our 
only  difficulty  is  that  of  selecting 
among  the  mots  which  have  brought 
M.  d'Arlincourt  so  much  into  fash- 
ion with  his  gay  countrymen. 

There  is  at  Paris  a  bookseller  nam- 
ed Dalibon,  who  publishes  a  scries 
of  portraits  of  the  great  men  of 
France.  Three  months  ago,  he  had 
already  published  engravings  of  Ra- 
cine, Corneille,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine, 
and  Boileau.  One  day,  at  about  two 
o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  a  good 
many  literary  loungers  are  commonly 
to  be  found  in  Dalibon's  shop,  the 
Viscount  d'Arlincourt's  carriage  stop- 
ped at  the  door.  "  You  know  me, 
Sir,  without  doubt  ?"  said  the  Vis- 
count, entering,  to  the  bookseller. 
"  No,  Sir,  I  have  not  that  honour." 
"  Incredible  ! — Well,  you  see  before 
you  the  author  of  the  Caroleide,  of 
Ipsiboe,  and  the  Renegade.  You 
have  already  published  portraits  of 
Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  &c.  do 
you  not  intend  to  give  mine  to  the 
world  ?"  The  bookseller,  who  is 
not  deficient  in  shrewdness,  threw  a 
significant  glance  on  the  literati  as- 
sembled in  his  shop,  and  answered, 
"  M.  le  Viscomte,  I  was  indeed  think- 
ing of  doing  so."  "  Very  well,  I 
have  brought  you  my  portrait  ready 
engraved."  At  these  words,  the 
Viscount  motioned  to  one  of  his  su- 
perbly liveried  footmen  to  deliver 
an  enormous  parcel  of  engravings 
to  M.  Dalibon.  "  You  will,  doubt- 
less, advertise  my  portrait.  Two 
words  will  suffice.  I  have  just  scrawl- 
ed this  in  pencil  as  I  rode  hither.  It 
should  be  simple  and  modest.  You 
may  just  say,  '  Having  offered  to  the 


'     Every  body 
engraving  at 


public  portraits  of  Corneille,  Racine. 
Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  and  Boileau, 
it  appears  to  me  that  I  cannot  more 
appropriately  complete  the  collection 
than  by  enriching  it  with  that  of  M. 
d  Arlincourt.so  long  eagerly  demand- 
ed by  all  Europe 
has  been  to  buy  tl 
Dalibon's,  where  the  purchasers  have, 
into  the  bargain,  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing this  little  advertisement  in  the 
hand-writing  of  the  noble  author. 

A  lady,  who  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  illustrious  Viscount, 
lately  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  wife. 
He  came  in  at  eleven  o'clock,  ap- 
proached the  lady,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Ah,  Madam,  what  a  delicate  atten- 
tion !  How  sensible  I  am  to  this  in- 
genious mark  of  your  admiration  !" 
The  lady  thought  him  mad,  made 
the  best  reply  she  could,  and  under- 
stood nothing  of  his  compliment.  "  I 
should,  undoubtedly,  Sir,  be  most 
happy  to  do  any  thing  to  give  you 
pleasure,  but  I  am  not  conscious — " 
"  How,  Madam,"  replied  the  Vis- 
count, with  great  animation,  "  you 
do  not  perceive  that  your  waist  rib- 
bon is  bleu  Elodie  ?"  We  must  just 
stop  to  remark  that  Elodie  is  the 
name  of  one  of  his  heroines ;  and 
that  the  shop  keepers  of  Paris  always 
seize  upon  the  present  object  of  pub- 
lic attention,  whether  heroic  or  ridic- 
ulous, to  give  a  name  to  the  newest 
fashion.  Some  curious  and  not  very 
translateable  instances  of  this  might 
be  quoted  ;  but  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  saying,  that  the  Viscount 
seriously  believed  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion had  chosen  her  waist  ribbon 
of  Elodie  blue  in  order  to  do  him 
honour. 

The  lady  did  not  care  to  undeceive 
him  ;  and  being  for  the  first  time  in 
the  company  of  a  person  so  celebra- 
ted, she  endeavoured  to  draw  him  into 
conversation.  "  You  have,  doubtless, 
just  been  enjoying  a  new  triumph 
of  your  genius  ?"  "  Yes,  Madam," 
replied  the  Viscount,  to  her  no  small 
astonishment.  "  Those  poor  thea- 
tres on  the  Boulevards  are  only  kept 
in  existence  by  my  romances.  I 
must  encourage  them  by  my  pres- 
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fence.  I  am  now  come  from  the  first 
representation  of  the  '  Mont-Sauvage' 
at  tlie  Ambigu-Comique.  I  took 
Chateaubriand  there."' 

The  Viscount  began  his  literary 
career  by  an  epic  poem,  entitled  the 
Carolei'de,  the  niaisefie  of  which  sur- 
passes all  belief.  Since  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  reputation  of  the  Abbe 
Delille,  nobody  in  France  reads 
verses.  As  soon  as  the  Viscount  had 
printed  his  poem,  he  sedulously  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
reputation  by  the  most  efficient  of  all 
means.  He  gave  two  dinners  per 
week ;  to  these  feasts  none  but  ed- 
itors of  journals  were  invited.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  exquisite 
cheer,  the  journalists  would  soon 
have  begun  to  refuse  his  invitations  ; 
but  the  public,  to  its  infinite  satisfac- 
tion, discovered  that  Madame  d'Ar- 
lincourt  had  claims  upon  its  attention 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  those 
of  her  husband.  This  lady,  who  is 
young,  pretty,  and  of  good  family, 
blushes  at  hearing  Lord  Byron  com- 
pared to  M.  d'Arlincourt.  She  is 
fully  persuaded  of  the  superiority  of 
the  latter.  She  seldom  takes  an  air- 
ing in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  without 
stopping  her  carriage  at  the  door  of 
some  bookseller,  where  she  buys  one 
of  her  husband's  works.  On  her 
return  home,  she  says  to  him  in  the 
tenderest  manner,  "  My  love,  I  could 
not  resist  my  intense  desire  of  read- 
ing such  a  passage  in  your  Ipsiboe, 
or  your  Renegade." 

The  Viscount  sat  for  his  portrait 
to  the  celebrated  Robert  Lefevre. 
The  artist  at  the  urgent  and  repeated 
request  of  the  Viscount,  painted  the 
eyes  of  an  enormous  size,  and  ex- 
tremely like  those  of  an  ox.  When 
the  picture  was  finished,  he  took  his 
wife  to  see  it.  The  Viscountess  was 
shocked  at  the  smallness  of  the  eyes. 
"  Your  portrait  Sir,  (said  she  to  Rob- 
ert Lefevre),  is  not  without  some 
merit,  but  you   have   unfortunately 


entirely  missed  the  character  of  M. 
d'Arlincourt's  countenance.  You 
shall  see.  Man  ami,fais  tes  ye?<r."* 
said  she  turning  to  the  author  of  Ip- 
siboe. This  expression  of  Madame 
d'Arlincourt  is  now  safely  lodged  in 
the  treasury  of  the  French  language. 
It  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  When 
any  one  desires  to  have  a  flattering 
likeness  of  himself,  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  told  "  Mon  a?ni,  fais  tes  ycurP 
Whenever  the  Viscount  is  prepar- 
ing to  publish  some  new  chefd'mivre, 
he  bespeaks  support  and  applause  for 
it  (appuyer  cPavance  is  the  Parisian 
expression,  we  have  none  so  good), 
by  eight  or  ten  dinners  given  to  the 
litterateurs  of  the  lower  class,  who 
gain  a  subsistence  by  writing  for  the 
inferior  journals.  At  one  of  the 
dinners  given  to  bolster  up  l'Etran- 
gere,  which  was  published  about  a 
month  ago,  the  Viscount  said,  speak- 
ing of  his  brother,  General  d'Arlin- 
court, "  I  pity  my  brother,  the  Gen- 
eral ;  he  has  a  beautiful  family,  he  has 
just  acquired  an  income  of  1,400,000 
francs,  but  he  has  not  genius.  I 
can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  lit- 
erary genius  is  beyond  all  other  gifts 
of  nature  or  fortune."  Whenever, 
which  rarely  happens,  he  is  silent  at 
these  dinners,  there  is  an  unfailing 
receipt  for  making  him  talk.  One  of 
the  guests  has  only  to  mention  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  or  M.  Marchangy ; 
either  of  these  names  puts  him  in  a 
passion.  u  There  are  some  men," 
he  exclaims,  "  stupid  enough  to  pre- 
fer Sir  Walter  Scott  to  me.  I  must 
confess,  however,  that  he  has  some 
merit ;  but  what  words  can  be  found 
to  characterize  people  who  can  read 
Marchangy  ?"  In  this,  it  must  be 
allowed,  the  Viscount  is  right  enough. 
M.  de  Marchangy  is  a  Procureur- 
General  of  the  Court  of  Justice  at 
Paris,  who,  with  a  probity  equal  to 
his  genius,  is  continually  inventing 
the  most  attrocious  calumnies  against 
all  those  who  are  obnoxious  to  Min- 


*  After  the  most  mature  deliberation  on  the  capabilities  of  the  English  language, 
we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  this  expression  does  not  lie  within  its  compass,  and  thai: 
to  those  who  are  so  unhappy  as  not  to  understand  the  original,  the  eloquence  of  the 
Viscountess  must  remain  unknown. 
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isters,  and  who  are  the  objects  of  gov- 
ernment prosecutions.  In  a  country 
like  France,  where  the  dead  are 
always  in  the  wrong,  M.  Marchangy 
is  not  odious,  he  is  only  ridiculous. 
He  has  published  a  work  in  eight  vol- 
umes, in  imitation  of  Chateaubriand, 
called  La  Gaule  Poetique.  M.  de 
Marchangy,  in  virtue  of  his  place, 
compelled  the  journals  to  admit  thir- 
ty or  forty  articles,  written  by  him- 
self (which  his  exquisite  style  makes 
sufficiently  evident),  on  his  Gaule 
Poetique.  This  trash  has  thus  been 
pushed  to  a  third  edition.  This  third 
edition  it  is  which  stirs  the  bile  of  the 
Viscount  when  he  sees  it  in  the  book- 
seller's advertisments. 

In  order  to  prepare  a  successful 
appearance  for  VEtrangere,  the  Vis- 
count wrote  a  pretty  little  letter  to 
every  one  of  the  two  hundred  men  of 
letters,  great  and  small,  who  work 
for  the  journals.  Of  these  letters, 
which  are  all  different,  it  has  fallen 
to  our  lot  to  see  but  one.  In  that 
were  the  following  words  :  "  It  must 
be  confessed  that  it  is  admirable," 
speaking  of  his  Etrangere.  Not  con- 
tented with  these  letters,  lie  actually 
visited  every  individual  of  these  two 
hundred  unhappy  men  who  labour  in 
the  journals.  He  addressed  them 
thus  :  "  Well,  my  dear  friend,  do  you 
give  me  your  word  of  honour  to  write 
a   good  article  on  my   new   work  ? 


I  must  have  it  done  within  forty-eighf 
hours  of  its  publication.  It  is  not  for 
myself  that  I  speak  ;  my  reputation 
is  established  throughout  Europe. 
I  am  translated  into  eleven  languages, 
(this  is  the  precise  fact.  So  true 
is  it,  "  qu'un  sot  trouve  toujours  un 
plus  sot  qui  l'admire"). 

We  ought  to  observe  that  M.  d'Ar- 
lincourt,  prints  editions  of  two  hun- 
dred copies  each.  In  this  he  has 
been  imitated  by  the  Corypheus  of 
the  society  "  Des  Bonnes  Lcttrcs" 
M.  Hugo.  This  personage  having 
composed  a  frightful  romance,  called 
Han  d'lslande,  he  had  the  extraor- 
dinary folly  to  agree  with  his  book- 
seller Persan,  in  ivriting,  for  three 
simultaneous  editions  of  Han.  M. 
Hugo  having  quarrelled  with  Persan, 
Persan  prints  this  curious  treaty  in  a 
literary  journal  called  the  Pandora. 

We  have  given  this  account  of  the 
personal  character  of  M.  d'Arlin- 
court,  because  the  extreme  assurance 
with  which  that  writer  puffs  himself 
will  give  our  readers  some  notion  of 
what  is  commonly  passing  in  the  lit- 
erary world  of  Paris — the  reflecting 
men  of  that  capital  feel  deeply  the 
want  of  an  impartial  revicio.  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  out  of  twenty 
articles  in  the  Paris  journals,  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  more  than  one,  and 
scarcely  that,  written  with  impar- 
tiality. 


I  THOUGHT  I   HAD   A   FRIEND. 


I  thought  I  had  a  friend  ! 

But  when  winter  days  came  on, 
I  found  myself  forsaken, 

For  my  summer  friend  was  gone. 
II«-lired  but  in  the  joyous  sun  : 

When  sorrow  spread  her  shade^ 
lie  fell  away  ;  but  left  a  thorn 

That  wounds — too  deeply  made. 

If  human  care — fond  cherishing — 

And  kind  thoughts  could  have  kept 
This  trusted  friend  from  fading  thus," 

His  loss  I  had  not  wept. 
But  there  are  things  which  ofl  we  love, 

And  clasp  unto  the  breast, 
That  only  break  our  happiness. 

And  steal  awav  our  rest. 


I  little  deemed — while  greenly  grew 

The  vernal  buds  of  hope, 
And  life's  smooth  pathway  wound  along 

Bright  fortune's  sunny  slope — 
That  he  who  close  companion'd  me, 

And  balmy  joys  supplied, 
Would  not  endure  a  bleaker  day  — 

A  passing  storm  abide  ! 

Well  J— be  it  so  ;  it  shall  not  wake 

Another  tear  or  sigh  : 
My  sighs  shall  be  locked  up  in  scorn, 

And  my  tears — ah  !  they  are  dry. 
Though  a  thousand  brilliant  suns  should 
rise 

To  light  my  future  fate, 
Thou  never  more  art  mine, false  friexo  ! 

I  kuew  thee— but  too  late  ! 


(   m  ) 


WEEP  NOT  FOR  THE  DEAD. 


Weep  not  tbi  the  dead, 
Who  tranquilly  repose  ; 

Their  spark  oflii'e  is  fled,— 
But  with  it  all  their  wotia. — 

The  broken  heart  is  heal'd, — 
The  reign  of  sorrow  o'er  ; — 

Their  future  bliss  is  seal'd, 
And  they  can  grieve  no  more. 


Mourn  rather  for  the  doom 
Of  those  who  struggle  ou, 

In  dreariness  and  gioom, 
Until  their  course  is  done  ; 

Who  linger  here,  and  grieve, 
As  death  dissolves  each  tie, 

That  makes  them  wish  to  live, 
Yet  cannot — dare  not  die  1 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  SENSIBILITY, 


seldom,  when 


The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men.11 

SltAKSPEARJE. 


nnHIS  true  story,  in   itself  highly 

-*-  interesting,  becomes  a  thousand- 
fold more  touching  as  it  has  been  em- 
balmed by  the  tears  of  Lord  Byron. 
The  gentleman  who  furnished  it  as- 
sured us  that  a  West-Indian  friend  of 
his  was  present  when  the  little  nar- 
rative first  met  the  eyes  of  the  la- 
mented poet,  and  beheld  them  over- 
flow with  the  effusion  of  exquisite 
sensibility. 

Bertrand,  a  knight  of  Malta,  was 
brought  before  the  dreadful  tribunal 
of  l'Abbaye,  on  the  third  of  Septem- 
ber, 1792.  Habitual  self-possession 
and  undaunted  fortitude  did  not  for- 
sake him  in  this  dire  emergency.  He 
replied  to  all  their  ensnaring  exami- 
nations with  a  firm  voice  and  un- 
changing countenance  ;  asserting  that 
he  was  quite  ignorant  why  he  was 
summoned,  and  that  he  must  have 
been  arrested  by  mistake,  in  place  of 
some  other  individual.  This  cool  in- 
trepidity conquered  the  suspicions  of 
the  judges,  and  they  ordered  him  to 
be  released.  A  man  covered  with 
blood,  who  had  been  employed  in 
killing  the  doomed  prisoners,  was  ev- 
idently glad  when  desired  to  call  his 
comrade,  that  both  might  escort  Ber- 
trand to  his  lodgings.  The  comrade, 
notwithstanding  his  gory  habiliments, 
appeared  to  share  in  the  satisfaction 
manifested    by   t&e    first-»eati,oued 


bourreau.  Bertrand  was  conducted 
by  them  through  the  court  of  the  Ab- 
baye.  They  then  asked  if  he  had 
no  relation  to  whose  house  he  could 
go  ;  he  answered,  it  was  his  purpose 
to  go  directly  where  his  sister-in-law 
must  be  in  the  most  unhappy  sus- 
pense concerning  his  fate.  ii  How 
overjoyed  must  she  be,  to  see  you 
return  in  safety  !"  said  the  first  exe- 
cutioner. "  What  a  delightful  scene 
to  behold  your  meeting,"  rejoined 
the  other.  "  For  the  sake  of  that 
pleasure,  we  shall  accompany  you." 
Bertrand  feared  he  might  implicate 
the  unhappy  lady,  whose  husband  had 
but  recently  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  pop- 
ular fury.  He  was  distressed  and 
embarrassed,  more  than  when  inter- 
rogated by  his  judges  ;  yet  he  be^ 
trayed  no  emotion,  and  made  answer 
that  his  sister-in-law  was  in  affliction, 
and  in  very  delicate  health,  and  he 
feared  would  be  too  much  agitated  by 
the  sight  of  strangers.  The  men 
urged,  that  alarm  to  her  might  be 
prevented  by  giving  some  previous 
intimation  ;  and,  in  short,  they  en- 
treated leave  to  witness  the  affecting 
interview  with  such  importunity,  that 
Bertrand  could  no  longer  object  to 
the  proposal,  and  he  did  not  think  it. 
prudent  to  give  them  offence.  The 
executioners  sent  a  judicious  old  wo- 
man to  tell  the.  lady  that  her  brother- 
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in-law  would  soon  rejoin  her,  safe 
and  free.  The  woman,  as  directed, 
left  the  door  of  the  chamber  so  far 
open  that  the  men  could  see  the  la- 
dy, unperceived  by  herself.  She  was 
seated  on  a  low  stool,  clad  in  the 
deepest  exteriors  of  woe,  both  in  her 
apparel  and  the  expression  of  her 
countenance.  A  babe  about  ten 
weeks  old,  born  since  the  death  of 
his  father,  drew  nourishment  from  her 
bosom,  and  his  dress  was  steeped  in 
the  tears  that  poured  from  her  eyes ; 
a  little  girl  on  her  knees,  opposite  to 
her  mother,  offered  prayers  for  the 
soul  of  her  uncle,  which  they  all  sup- 
posed to  be  then  passing  to  the  world 
of  spirits.  When  told  he  still  lived 
— was  acquitted  and  liberated,  the  la- 
dy uttered  a  cry  of  joy — became  pale 
as  a  corse,  and  fainted  ;  her  little  girl 
screamed,  yet  had  presence  of  mind 
to  take  hold  of  the  infant.  Bertrand 
and  the  executioners  sprang  to  her 
aid.      Her  miserable  abode  afforded 


no  cordial,  but  Bertrand  opened  the 
window,  and  the  blessed  air  of  heaven 
revived  her.  "  Have  we  all  escaped 
to  the  regions  of  everlasting  peace  ?" 
she  passionately  inquired  :  then,  as 
her  brother-in-law  supported  her,  she 
was  conscious  he  remained  a  living 
substance,  and  wept  in  excess  of  hap- 
piness. The  executioners  also  shed 
tears ;  and  when  Bertrand  offered 
them  a  valuable  jewel,  they  refused 
it,  saying,  they  owed  him  a  recom- 
pense for  the  delicious  feelings  they 
had  experienced.  Their  sensibility, 
their  kindness,  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  their  ensanguined  garb. 

Lord  Byron,  on  reading  this  rela- 
tion, could  not  refrain  from  tears. 
The  gentlemen  around  were  silent, 
till  his  Lordship,  after  a  pause,  ob- 
served, "  What  is  man  !  What  a  con- 
tradiction to  himself !  How  incongru- 
ous the  heart  and  hand  of  those  exe- 
cutioners !  Perhaps  they  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  die  or  to  inflict  death !  'J 
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TVTY  fattier  died  when  I  was  very 
-•-"-■-  young,  and,  the  only  son  of  an 
anxious  mother,  my  infancy  was  pass- 
ed in  every  indulgence  which  her 
limited  means  could  afford.  England 
was  my  birth-place ;  but  circumstances 
occurred  which  induced  my  parents 
to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  they  settled  in  New- 
York,  where  my  father  commenced 
the  occupation  of  a  merchant.  At 
his  death,  an  event  which  happened 
before  he  could  realize  those  pros- 
pects of  success  which  had  tempted 
him  to  quit  his  native  country,  and 
to  embark  the  greatest  part  of  his 
property  in  trade,  a  small  estate, 
which  he  had  purchased  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  city,  alone  remained  for  the 
support  of  his  family. 

My  mother  had  few  acquaintances, 
and  still  fewer  friends;  therefore,  with 
little  molestation  from  advice,  she 
was  permitted  to  consult  her  own  in- 
clinations in  the  disposal  of  her  son, 
and  she  determined  to  bring  him  up 


as  a  gentleman.  My  ancestry  on  each 
side  warranted  this  decision,  but  the 
slender  state  of  her  finances  render- 
ed it  somewhat  imprudent,  at  least  in 
the  eye  of  the  world.  I  was  romantic, 
even  in  intimacy,  and  loved  a  book, 
or  a  ramble  in  the  woods  in  search  of 
wild  berries,  better  than  the  noisy 
pastime  of  our  neighbours'  children. 
My  mother  sedulously  cultivated 
tastes  so  congenial  with  her  own,  and 
thus  we  might  be  said  to  dream  our 
lives  away  in  the  calm  enjoyment 
of  innocent  and  tranquil  pleasures. 
This,  however,  could  not  last  beyond 
a  certain  period.  As  I  grew  into 
manhood,  new  hopes,  new  views,  pos- 
sessed my  mind.  My  education  was 
as  yet  incomplete  ;  and  though  I  had 
received  the  best  instruction  which 
the  place  afforded,  and  was  fortunate 
in  a  tutor,  who,  though  doomed  only 
to  exert  dominion  over  a  paltry  vil- 
lage school,  was  qualified  to  instruct 
the  young  aspirant  for  academical 
honours,  much  remained  to  be  done 
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ere  I  could  venture  to  commence  my 
career  in  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions. I  was  extremely  desirous  to 
spend  a  few  years  at  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  European  universi- 
ties. Those  of  my  native  country 
were  too  expensive  to  be  included 
in  our  speculations  ;  and,  after  much 
consideration,  my  mother  decided  up- 
on sending  me  to  Leyden,  where  she 
possessed  a  remote  connexion,  a  dis- 
tant relation  having  married  a  rich 
burgomaster  of  that  place,  Paul  Voh 
Ketzler  by  name,  to  whom  she  gave 
me  a  letter  of  introduction.  What  a 
parting  was  ours !  My  dear,  dear 
mother  !  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
struggle  which  she  sustained  between 
her  grief  at  our  separation  and  her 
joy  at  seeing  me  go  forth,  full  of 
hope  and  expectation,  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  which  she  had  cherished  from 
my  cradle.  I  had  not  disappointed 
her.  My  ideas,  principles,  and  at- 
tainments had  surpassed  her  fondest 
anticipations  :  my  acquirements  were 
perhaps  heightened  in  her  view  by 
maternal  partiality,  but  in  the  senti- 
ments of  my  heart  she  was  not  de- 
ceived. We  were  both  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  world,  in  which  I  was 
now  to  seek  my  fortune  ;  but  neith- 
er of  us  entertained  the  slightest  fear 
that  its  vices  and  its  temptations  would 
undermine  the  integrity  of  the  wan- 
derer ;  and,  happily,  our  confidence 
was  not  abused. 

How  beautiful  the  haunts  of  my 
infancy  appeared  at  the  moment 
which  obliged  me  to  leave  them  ! 
Our  kind  neighbours  too  !  My  heart 
warmed  towards  them  with  unusual 
ardour.  I  wrung  the  red  hand  of  old 
Martin  Grimsby  in  our  parting  saluta- 
tion, and  shed  tears  of  affection  on 
the  broad  bosom  of  his  wife,  for, 
though  we  were  proud  and  high-mind- 
ed in  onese«se  of  those  words,  neith- 
er my  mother  nor  myself  ever  be- 
trayed a  haughty  and  unsocial  spirit, 
or  withdrew  from  occasional  inter- 
course' with  those  around  us,  who, 
howsoever  inferior  in  birth  and  edu- 
cation, possessed  qualities  worthy  of 
our  regard;  and  these  good  folks,not- 
withstanding  their  condemnation  of 
£2     ATHENRr.M.  vofc.  3.     ?.d  serrets 


Mrs  Somerville's  system,  which,  they 
thought,  would  lead  to  bookish  idle- 
ness rather  than  to  prosperity,  were 
cxceedingly  attached  to  us  both.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  source  of  infinite 
consolation  to  me,  that  my  mother 
was  left  to  the  kind  offices  of  people 
so  ready  to  afford  her  every  friendly 
assistance  in  their  power. 

I  was  not  very  splendidly  equipped 
with  money  ;  for,  after  my  outfit  was 
purchased,  and  my  passage  paid,  oi> 
ly  a  small  sum  remained  from  my 
mother's  savings,  and  of  that,  as  she 
was  now  obliged  to  divide  her  income 
with  me,  I  would  accept  but  half. 
Yet  I  was  not  discouraged  by  my 
poverty.  I  was  going  to  seek  know- 
ledge at  the  fountain  head,  and  doubt- 
ed not  that  my  zeal  and  perseverance 
would  be  rewarded  by  honours  and 
dignities,  which  would  gladden  my 
mother's  heart,  and  secure  to  me  all 
that  my  spirit  panted  to  obtain. 

I  arrived  safely  in  Holland,  after  a 
prosperous  voyage,  and  proceeded, 
immediately  upon  landing,  to  the 
place  of  destination.  A  few  hours 
journey  brought  me  to  Leyden;  and 
as  I  had  made  myself  acquainted  with 
the  steps  which  it  was  necessary  to 
take,  I  was  soon  enrolled  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  university,  and  provided 
with  a  lodging  suited  to  the  state  of 
my  finances.  I  paused  for  a  day  to 
refresh,  and  having  taken  as  much 
pains  with  my  exterior  as  the  contents 
of  my  wardrobe  would  allow,  I  has-k 
tened  to  deliver  my  credentials,  and 
pay  my  respects  to  Mr  Yon  Ketzler. 
He  lived  in  a  very  good  house  in  the 
Rapenburg,  a  street  inhabited  chief- 
ly by  the  most  respectable  families, 
and  the  outer  aspect  of  his  mansioij 
gave  evidence  of  the  wealth  contain- 
ed within.  I  was  ushered  into  a  large 
parloyr,  where  the  burgomaster  was 
seated  in  an  arm-chair,  dozing  and 
smoking  the  time  away  after  dinner; 
whilst  a  young  girl,  perched  upon  a 
stool  at  his  side,  was  reading  the  news- 
paper aloud.  He  put  down  his  pipe, 
opened  a  pair  of  dull  grey  eyes  at 
my  entrance,  and  perceiving  the  let- 
ter in  my  hand,  held  out  his  own  to 
receive  it;  ard   pointing  t©  a   chair, 
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which  his  daughter  hail  already  placed 
for  me,  broke  the  seal  and  began  to 
read  without  saying  a  word.  The 
young  lady  did  not  speak,  but  her 
eyes  were  eloquent,  and  I  employed 
the  same  dumb  language  to  thank  her 
for  the  welcome  which  they  gave.  I 
supplied  her  with  a  chair  in  return 
for  the  civility  which  she  had  shewn 
to  me  ;  but  modesty  forbade  me  to 
intrude  my  conversation  until  her  fa- 
ther should  have  broken  a  silence 
which  I  at  first  feared  would  be  in- 
terminab7e,  and  afterwards  thought 
had  not  lasted  half  long  enough.  Mr 
Von  Ketzler  turned  the  letter  over 
and  over,  and  read  it  at  least  three 
times  before  he  made  any  comment. 
In  ihe  interim  I  was  looking  at  Stel- 
la, and  she  at  me.  We  sat  opposite 
to  each  other,  upon  two  tall  high- 
backed  chairs  of  bright  mahogany,  so 
smoothly  polished  that  we  had  some 
difficulty  to  avoid  slipping  away  from 
them,  the  slightest  movement  being 
fraught  with  danger.  Stella  was  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  :  her  skin,  of  the 
purest  red  and  white,  was  one  mo- 
ment tinted  with  the  delicate  hue  of 
the  Provence  rose,  and  in  the  next 
deepened  into  the  richest  carnation. 
Her  eyes  were  dark  and  brilliant, 
her  hair  was  glossy  and  luxuriant,  and 
her  figure,  despite  of  the  cumbrous 
drapery  which  her  countrywomen 
had  not  yet  abandoned,  was  perfect. 
I  could  have  gazed  forever,  and  I  ab- 
solutely started,  when  the  burgomas- 
ter, having  at  length  made  himself 
perfectly  master  of  the  contents  of 
my  mother's  epistle,  said,  "  Young 
man,  my  wife  is  dead !"  Stella's 
smiles  disappeared,  and  she  put  her 
hand  to  her  eyes  ;  "  but  though,'' 
he  added,  "  I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand the  degree  of  relationship  which 
Mrs  Somerville  claims  to  my  deceas- 
ed partner,  she  I  remember  was  a  se- 
date, gentle  kind  of  person,  and  for 
her  sake  I  consent  to  admit  you  oc- 
casionally to  my  house." 

Stella,  during  this  harangue,  had 
glanced  over  the  letter.  "  My  dear 
cousin,"  said  she,  presenting  her 
hand.  "  My  dear  cousin,"  said  I, 
pressing  it  to  my  lips.     "  Cousin  ?" 


cried  the  old  man,  u  What  is  this  ?" 
"  My  dear  father,"  replied  Stella, 
"  this  is  the  only  relative  of  my  be- 
loved mother,  whom  I  have  ever 
been  so  happy  as  to  see  :  you  know 
I  call  all  the  Van  Blocks,  and  Van 
Dolts,  and  the  Freuzensteins,  and  the 
Glabbermuldens,  cousins,  why  should 
I  not  extend  the  same  title  to  the 
members  of  my  mother's  family  ? 
This  gentleman  and  I  are  of  the 
same  degree  of  kindred  to  each  other." 

She  spoke  like  an  oracle — the  bur- 
gomaster looked  mystified,  but  made 
no  reply  :  and  I,  eager  to^  improve 
her  good  opinion,  unloosed  my  tongue, 
and  talked  to  her  of  that  dear  parent 
whose  modest  virtues  had  won  her 
father  to  receive  an  otherwise  unre- 
commended  stranger  to  his  house. 
I  obeyed  the  impulse  of  my  heart  in 
making  my  mother  the  subject  of  my 
conversation  ;  for,  had  I  given  an  in- 
stant of  reflection,  I  should  in  all 
probability  have  feared  to  excite  her 
ridicule  by  thus  openly  displaying 
the  extent  of  my  filial  affection.  Un- 
consciously, however,  I  had  found 
the  nearest  way  to  her  attention  and 
regard.  u  Never  let  the  world  de- 
prive you  of  these  sentiments,"  said 
she,  "  for  you  can  only  deserve  to 
possess  a  good  mother  whilst  you  can 
appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  treas- 
ure. I  have  boon  deprived  of  mine, 
and  I  know  that  the  loss  must  be  ir- 
reparable." Mr  Von  Ketzler  hav- 
ing now  rallied  his  faculties,  which 
had  wandered  in  the  attempt  to  amal- 
gamate the  strange  name  of  Somer- 
ville, with  the  familiar  sounds  of  the 
Glabbermuldens  and  Freuzensteins, 
interrupted  a  conversation  beginning 
to  grow  very  interesting,  by  saying, 
"  Well,  young  man,  you  may  come 
and  dine  here  on  Sunday  week." — 
The  invitation  was  extremely  agree- 
able in  itself,  but,  much  against  my 
inclination,  I  was  constrained  to  take 
it  as  a  hint  to  withdraw.  According- 
ly, having  expressed  my  fervent  grat- 
itude and  ready  acceptance,  I  bowed, 
sighed,  pressed  Stella's  hand,  and  de- 
parted. 

It  seemed  an  eternity  to  Sunday 
week.     Six  or  eight  hours  every  day 
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were   beguiled  with   my  studies,  and 
the  rest  were   spent   in   walking    up 
and  down  under  the  trees  which  skirt- 
ed the  canal  of  the  Rapenburg,  in  the 
hope  of  catching  a  single  glimpse  of 
my     newly -discovered     cousin.      In 
one  respect  it  was  fortunate  that  Stel- 
la had  made  so  strong  an  impression 
on  my  mind  ;    for,  without  the  inter- 
est which  she  had  awakened,  1  should 
scarcely  have  been   able   to   endure 
my  residence    in   Leyden.      Accus- 
tomed   to   the    sublime    scenery    of 
America,  and  enthusiastically  attach- 
ed to  the  beauties  of  nature,  I  recall- 
ed its  bright  flashing  rivers,  with  their 
rapids  and  cataracts,  as  I  stood    by 
the  lazy  waters  of  the  narrow  canals, 
and  sighed  at  the  melancholy  change, 
and  as  my  eyes  wandered  over  a  wide 
undeviating  plain,  which  the  horizon 
encircled   like  a  cupola,  I  thought  of 
the  crag  and  the  mountain  which  lift- 
ed their  gigantic  summits  to  the  skies, 
and  longed  to  lose  myself  in  the  tan- 
gled mazes  of  the  wilderness,  instead 
of  loitering  through  the  strait  formal 
avenues  and  smooth  shaven  bowling- 
greens   which   presented  themselves 
with  wearying  sameness  to  the  view. 
Upon    the   appointed  day   I    was 
ready  immediately  after  church  to  at- 
tend my  invitation  in  the  Rapenburg. 
I  had  never  seen  Stella  since  my  first 
visit.     She  was  not  to  be  detected  at 
the  windows  ;  and  if  she  took  the  air 
in  the  street,  it  was  during  the  hours 
in  which  I  attended   lectures.       Un- 
fortunately I  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  her  at  the  houses  of  her 
acquaintance,  for  I  had  no  introduc- 
tion, no  friends  in  the  city  of  Ley- 
den.— She  looked  even  more  beauti- 
ful than  before,  as  she  advanced   to 
greet  me  on  my  second   appearance 
in  the  great  parlour.     A  brother  bur- 
gess was  seated   with  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  two  other  guests  were  stand- 
ing at  the  table,  both  young,  but   of 
different  sexes.      To  the  first,  whom 
Miss  Von  Ketzler  introduced, a  plump 
cherry-cheeked    girl   of  eighteen,  I 
was  ready  to  pay  the  most  profound 
respect.     The  appearance  of  the  se- 
cond did  not  please  me  so  well — a 
stout  goodish-looking  young  fellow 


of  five-and-twenty,  whom  she  also 
called  cousin.  One  of  the  Van 
Blocks  or  Van  Dolts,  thought  I ;  but 
I  was  mistaken,  his  name  turned  out 
to  be  De  Winton  :  he  was  just  re- 
turned from  France,  and  sported  a 
Parisian  snuff-box  :  he  preferred  ma- 
raschino to  schnapps,  smoked  nothing 
but  segars,  quoted  the  poetry  of  Ja- 
cob Catts,  and  in  short  was  quite  a 
Dutch  dandy.  Stella,  with  great  in- 
genuity, contrived  to  oblige  this  gen- 
tleman to  devote  his  attention  to  her 
blooming  friend,  Miss  Catherina 
Blomberg,  and  gave  to  me  the  stran- 
ger's privilege,  a  seat  next  to  her, 
and  the  largest  share  of  her  conver- 
sation. This  arrangement,  I  per- 
ceived, was  as  disagreeable  to  Mr  De 
Winton  as  it  was  delightful  to  me. 
Sometimes  he  looked  deeply  morti- 
fied, at  others  fierce  and  inclined  to 
quarrel.  However,  he  consoled  him- 
self at  last  by  a  desperate  flirtation 
with  his  rosy  companion,  who  listen- 
ed, nothing  loth,  to  a  multitude  of 
fine  speeches,  garnished  with  snatch- 
es of  songs  on  the  subject  of  love. 

"  Lachjis  lonkjrs  toverhtsjes 
Knetpjes,  wenkjes,  Zachte,  kusjes  ; 
Kusjes,  geurig  al.i  muskaat 
Zoet  ah  versche  konigraat ."* 

Mr  Von  Ketzler,  though  apparently 
absorbed  in  his  pipe,  every  now  and 
then  gave  indications  that  the  state  of-' 
affairs  was  not  in  any  degree  pleas- 
ing to  him.  His  dull  comprehension 
could  not  penetrate  the  ruse  of  his 
daughter's  slighted  lover,  whose  af- 
fections, to  him  seemed  veering  to- 
wards Catherina.  Ian  De  Winton 
was  a  rich  prize,  and  the  burgomas- 
ter was  evidently  afraid  of  losing  it. 
In  the  mean  time  I  had  fallen  despe- 
rately in  love,  and  the  frank  but  mod- 
est encouragement  which  I  received 
from  my  sweetest  of  cousins,  tempted 
me  to  make  an  effort  to  save  her 
from  being  sacrificed  to  a  forward, 
conceited,  opinionated,  half  civilized 
boor ;  and,  full  of  this  hope,  I  parted 

*  4l  Laughs  and  glances,  charming  blissey. 
Pressing  nods,  and  gentle  kisses  i 
Kisses  sweet  as  honey  dew, 
Fragrant  as  the  nutmeg  too," 
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from  her  after  an  evening  of  uninter- 
rupted felicity.  I  had  discovered 
her  usual  time  of  walking,  and  now 
met  her  frequently  on  the  public  pro- 
menades. It  is  true  she  was  gene- 
rally attended  by  my  rival,  but  she 
walked  between  us,  and  her  ear  was 
ever  ready  to  listen  to  the  overflow- 
ings of  my  heart,  whilst  she  averted 
her  head  from  De  Winton.  I  was 
no  longer  invited  to  the  house  ;  yet, 
with  the  sanguine  temperament  of  in- 
experienced youth,  I  did  not  despair 
of  gaining  Von  Ketzler's  approbation 
of  my  suit,  and  toiled  unceasingly  to 
gain  a  reputation  which  I  trusted 
would  prove  a  passport  to  his  favour. 
In  this  point  I  was  grievously  de- 
ceived. The  miser's  soul  could  not 
appreciate  any  merit  save  that  which 
was  constituted  by  gold.  "  Mammon 
won  its  way,  where  seraphs  might 
despair."  My  fair  cousin  began  to 
look  melancholy  as  Ian  De  Winton 
pressed  her  to  accept  his  offered 
hand  ;  and  in  the  forlorn  expectation 
of  softening  the  burgomaster's  heart 
by  a  pathetic  appeal  to  his  feelings, 
we  threw  ourselves  at  his  feet,  con- 
fessed our  mutual  attachment,  and 
implored  him  to  accede  to  our  mar- 
riage. I  had  imagined  that  the  im- 
perturbability of  the  Dutfh  trader 
could  not  be  materially  insulted  on 
any  occasion  whatever,  and  I  was 
proportionably  amazed  and  confound- 
ed at  the  fury  of  his  countenance 
and  manner  :  the  pipe  fell  from  his 
hand,  every  feature  was  convulsed 
and  distorted  by  passion,  as  he  rat- 
tled out  a  tremendous  volley  of  very 
intelligible  curses  upon  our  astound- 
ed ears,  and  threatened  us  with  his 
eternal  malediction  if  we  dared  to 
entertain  even  a  thought  of  an  union, 
to  which  he  pledged  himself  never 
to  give  his  consent.  We  were  both 
overpowered.  I  felt  like  a  criminal ; 
for  what  had  I  to  offer  my  beloved 
in  exchange  for  the  comforts  of  her 
father's  home  ?  Could  I  ask  her  to 
share  my  poverty,  with  her  gentle 
spirit  depressed  by  the  consciousness 
of  having  deserved  the  hardships  of 
her  fate  in  acting  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  an  only  parent  ?  Oh, 


why  had  I  indulged  my  own  wild 
selfish  passion,  and  sought  to  involve 
her  in  its  consequences  ?  Why  had 
I  crossed  the  wide  ocean  to  bring 
misery  into  the  bosom  of  one  so 
amiable  and  so  virtuous,  a  creature 
who  ought  to  have  been  sheltered 
from  every  evil  of  life  ?  These  pain- 
ful reflections  followed  me  to  my  sol- 
itary chamber,  they  haunted  my  fe- 
verish slumbers,  and  embittered  eve- 
ry hour  of  my  existence. 

As  the  only  reparation  in  my  pow- 
er to  make,  I  wrote  to  Mr  Von  Ketz- 
ler,  offering  to  renounce  all  hope  and 
pretension  to  the  hand  of  Stella  if  he 
would  enter  into  an  engagement  nev- 
er to  make  any  attempt  to  force  her 
to  marry  against  her  inclinations  ; 
but  to  this  epistle  he  did  not  vouch- 
safe a  reply,  and  I  learned  that  pre- 
parations were  making  for  nuptials 
which  I  knew  to  be  abhorrent  to 
every  feeling  of  her  heart.  To  save 
the  devoted  girl  from  the  destiny 
which  awaited  her,  was  now  my  only 
thought,  and  I  besought  her  to  give 
me  a  husband's  right  to  protect  her 
from  outrage,  assuring  her  of  a  wel- 
come to  my  mother's  heart  and  house, 
and  endeavouring  to  prove  that,  even 
with  my  slender  patrimony,  added  to 
my  industry  to  support  us,  she  would 
find  enough  for  the  decencies,  though 
not  for  the  splendours  of  the  world. 
I  waited  anxiously  for  her  answer — 
it  was  brought  to  me  in  a  few  words  : 
"  A  plot  is  laid  against  you  by  De 
Winton,  from  which  you  can  escape 
only  by  flight,  quit  Leyden  immedi- 
ately, as  you  value  my  peace,  and 
doubt  not  that  I  shall  find  the  means 
to  avoid  an  union  with  a  wretch  who 
seeks  your  life." 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to 
obey  such  a  command,  and  to  fly  at 
the  first  sound  of  danger  ;  a  foreigner, 
and  a  stranger  in  Leyden,  it  was  not 
impossible  that  I  might  be  entrapped 
by  the  subtlety  of  a  secret  -enemy  ; 
but  I  must  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  extent  of  his  machinations  before 
I  could  resolve  to  defeat  them  by 
such  ignoble  means,  the  last  to  which 
an  undaunted  spirit  could  resort. 
For  Stella's  sake,  however,  I  deter^ 
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milled  to  proceed  with  caution  ;  and, 
checking  the  impulse  which  prompted 
me  to  rush  to  the  market-place  and 
seize  the  traitor  by  the  throat,  I  hur- 
ried into  the  environs  of  the  town, 
to  calm  the  agitation  of  my  mind, 
and  after  an  hour's  perambulation 
returned .  directing  my  walk  towards 
the  quarter  where  my  gentle  friend 
resided,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
draw  her  forth  to  meet  me  'passing 
through  a  street  which  commanded  a 
full  view  of  the  Rapenburg,  with 
its  double  rows  of  trees,  its  canal  gay 
with  vessels,  gilded  pleasure  yatchs 
from  the  Hague,  glittering  in  the  sun- 
beams, I  could  not  help  contrasting 
the  tranquillity  of  the  scene  with  the 
tumult  in  my  breast.  It  was  the 
hour  of  dinner,  and  few  persons  were 
abroad  ;  the  air  was  still,  the  sky  of 
one  bright  blue,  and  the  atmosphere 
dazzling  as  a  veil  of  molten  gold. 
Suddenly,  as  I  gazed,  a  vessel  laden 
with  gunpowder,  which  lay  exactly 
opposite  to  Mr  Von  Ketzler's  house, 
was  torn  from  her  moorings,  streams 
of  fire  burst  from  it  in  all  directions, 
a  thick  black  cloud  enveloped  every 
surrounding  object  and  darkened  all 
the  heavens  ;  whilst  a  sound,  louder 
and  more  dreadful  than  the  loudest 
thunder,  instantly  followed  the  ex- 
plosion, and  vibrated  through  the 
air  to  a  great  distance,  burying  houses 
and  churches  in  one  common  ruin  ! 
For  some  moments,  terror  and  con- 
sternation paralyzed  the  senses  of 
the  crowd,  who  had  rushed  involun- 
tarily from  their  habitations,  and  a 
horrid  stillness  prevailed  ;  but  this 
was  immediately  succeeded  by  the 
most  appalling  shrieks  and  lamenta- 
tions. Unaware  of  the  cause  of  the 
catastrophe,  every  one  inquired  wild- 
ly of  his  neighbour,  whether  the  de- 
struction of  the  world  had  not  al- 
ready commenced  ;  but  as  the  sable 
cloud  which  had  hitherto  involved 
us  in  deep  gloom  rolled  partially 
away,  the  nature  of  the  calamity, 
now  dreadfully  increased  by  flames 
which  burst  from  four  different  parts 
of  the  ruins,  was  revealed  to  the 
shuddering  survivors. 

To  gain  the  smouldering  fragments 
of  Von  Ketzler's  house  was  now  my 


sole  object,  and  I  speeded  onwards 
to  the  spot.  Black  and  ghastly,  yet 
entire  amid  the  mere  vestiges  of 
human  bodies  and  household  orna- 
ments, lay  the  corse  of  De  Winton. 
He  who  had  so  lately  sought  my  life 
was  now  nothing  but  dust  and  ashes. 
Horror-struck,  I  gazed  for  a  moment 
on  the  dismal  spectacle,  and  then 
turned  sickening  away,  expecting  that 
the  next  object  that  would  meet  my 
burning  eyes  would  be  the  mangled 
remains  of  my  beloved  Stella.  Al- 
ternately supported  by  new-born 
hopes,  and  a  prey  to  frantic  despair, 
I  searched  amongst  the  gaping  fis- 
sures of  the  sooty  pile  until  the  clos- 
ing in  of  night  added  new  horrors 
to  the  scene.  Houses  were  falling 
around  me,  and  from  every  crevice 
of  the  ruins  issued  volumes  of  black 
sulphureous  smoke,  which  burst  at 
intervals  into  wide  conflagration. 
The  raging  flame's  cast  a  horrible 
glare  on  the  rent  walls  and  prostrate 
masses  of  misshapen  stones,  and  the 
roaring  winds  of  a  gathering  storm 
howled  around  me  like  the  yells  of 
some  demon  rejoicing  over  the  mis- 
ery and  desolation  of  mankind.  I 
was  chained  to  the  house  of  Von 
Ketzler  :  provided  with  a  pick-axe, 
I  rested  not  a  moment  from  my  la- 
bours during  the  whole  of  that  hide- 
ous night ;  with  the  dawn  of  morning 
my  spirits  revived.  The  widely  ex- 
tended ruins  now  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  hills  and  valleys  covered 
with  multitudes  of  workmen,  and  the 
recovery  of  a  living  creature  from 
the  jaws  of  destruction,  which  I  some- 
times witnessed,  kept  alive  the  faint 
spark  of  hope  that  still  gleamed  in 
my  heart.  About  noon  the  lifeless 
body  of  the  unfortunate  burgomaster, 
dreadfully  disfigured,  was  dragged 
from  beneath  a  heap  of  stones  which 
had  crushed  him  in  their  fall :  I 
threw  myself  on  th«  earth  in  despair, 
as  his  mangled  remains  were  borne 
before  me.  Every  individual  belong- 
ing to  this  fated  house  seemed  doom- 
ed to  destruction,  and  I  was  only 
seeking  a  confirmation  of  my  fears, 
an  object  that  would  fire  my  brain 
with  madness.  As  I  lay  groaning  in 
the  agony  of  my  grief,  a   low  faint 
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sound  struck  upon  my  startled  ear  : 
it  was  the  voice  of  a  human  being — 
I  called  my  comrades  around  me, 
and  with  a  heart  panting  and  quiver- 
ing with  emotion,  I  followed  the  in- 
spiring signal.  We  proceeded  with 
the  greatest  care  and   caution,  till  at 


length  we  opened  a  cavity,  which, 
propped  by  a  huge  stone,  had  shield- 
ed the  lovely  form  of  Stella  from  im- 
pending death.  I  snatched  my  treas- 
ure to  my  heart  and  bore  her  swiftly 
away  from  the  scene  of  horror.* 


FROM  METASTASIO. 

Placido  Ztfiretto, 
Se  trovL  Sic. 


Breathe  »n,  breathe  on,   thou  summer 
gale, 

But  if  thou  meet'st  the  youth  I  prize, 
Tell  him  Ihou  bear'st  a  tender  tale, 

Thou  comest  fraught  with  tender  sighs  ; 
But  say  not  whose  fond-heaving  breast 
Hath  fanned  thy  pinion  of  unrest. 


Flow  on,  flow  on,  thou  river  tide, 
In  murmurs  to  my  lov'd  one's  ears 

Tell  him  thy  current's  silver  pride 
Is  sullied  with  a  maiden's  tears  ; 

But  say  not  ivhose  o'erflowing  eyes 

Have  poured  to  Love  this  sacrifice. 


IS  LOVE  A  CRIME 


Is  love  a  crime  ?  the  crimson  streak 
That  mantles  o'er  thy  youthful  cheek, 
Those  downcast  eyes,  too  plainly  speak 

Of  secret  care  ;  and  prove 
Love  is  a  crime  of  deepest  dye, 
Of  darkest  guilt,  or  tell  me  why 
That  blushing  cheek  and  downcast  eye, 

If 'tis  no  crime  to  love  ? 

Is  love  a  crime  ?  at  twilight  hour, 
When  evening  dews  begem  each  flower, 
Why  dost  thou  quit  the  festal  bower, 
Through  pathless  wilds  to  rove  ? 


Oh,  how  unmeet  for  one  so  young, 
Is  that  slow  step,  that  faltering  tongue  ! 
Then  tell  me  whence  such  change  hath 
sprung, 
If  'tis  no  crime  to  love  ? 

Is  love  a  crime  ?  the  pearly  dew 
That  dims  that  eye  of  heavenly  blue, 
That  lately  shone  in  radiant  hue, 

The  sapphire's  light  above, 
Must  answer  all  ;  and  tell  thee  by 
Thy  youthful  bosom's  frequent  sigh, 
Thy  changing  cheek  and  tearful  eye, 

That  'tis  a  crime  to  love. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 


Paris,  Feb.  25,  1825. 
TOURING  the  Carnival,  a  circuni- 
-"-,  stance  occurred  which  still  affords 
subject  for  remark  and  satire  in  our 
salons,  and  also  in  our  bureaux.  At 
that  period,  several  grands  seigneurs 
gave    magnificent     balls,     &c.     Mr 

R also  gave  his  fete.     His  cards 

were  not  spared  ;  and   he  collected 
in  his  brilliant  salons,  Rue  d' , 


all  that  the  court  and  the  capital  can 
boast  of  rank  and  fashion. — In  the 
course  of  the  evening,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  contrc-dance,  the  master 
perceived  one  of  his  clerks  bounding 
with  as  much  ease  and  grace  as  any 
of  the  party,  and,  stepping  up  to  him 
as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  exclaimed 
— "  I  am  perfectly  astonished,  sir,  to 
see  you  in  my  salon."      Comment 


*  The  city  of  Leyden  has  Buffered  twice  from  explosions  of  gunpowder ;  once  irj 
1481,  and  again  in  1507  ;  in  1415  a  convent  was  burnt,  and  most  of  the  nuns  perished 
in  the  flames :  it  was  dreadfully  injured  by  a  seige  in  1573,  and  by  the  plague  in  1624 
and  1635.  The  misfortunes  of  this  city  have  become  proverbial,  and  its  very  name 
has  given  rise  to  a  pun  :  "  Leyden  is  Lijden."  Leyden,  the  name  of  the  city,  and 
Lijdcn  to  suffer,  have  the  same  pronunciation  in  the  Dutch  language. 
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done,  Monsieur /  I  received  a  card 
of  invitation." — "  You  do  not  mean 
that  I  am  to  believe  that — it  is  im- 
possible."— "  Le  void  /" — "  Well, 
sir,  there  must  be  some  mistake  : — 
this  is  not  your  place.  Do  you  know 
that  you  dance  with  marchionesses, 
countesses,  duchesses,  princesses  !  !" 
This  conversation,  in  a  high  tone, 
among  four  hundred  persons,  had 
many  auditors :  it  was  repeated  : 
many  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder  took 
place  of  the  light  fantastic  step.  Some 
were  shocked  at  the  negligence  with 
which  the  billets  had  been  issued,  and 
retired  as  soon  as  possible,  because 
they  did  not  know  in  what  company 
they  were  called  to  figure  ;  but  the 
greater  number,  more  generous,  were 
ashamed  of  their  host  rather  than  of 
his  company — and  were  displeased 
at  the  pride,  the  want  of  breeding, 
and  of  convenance,  which  he  display- 
ed. In  all  the  salons  and  bureaux 
of  Paris,  it  is  asked — "  Was  not  Mr 

R ,  then,  a  commis   before   he 

was  a  banker  and  a  baron  ?" 

Our  agens  de  change  (stock  brok- 
ers) are  now  very  great  men,  and 
even  rival  the  barons  and  bankers 
themselves.  They  gave  lately  a 
masked  ball,  and  on  that  occasion 
comething  occurred  rather  more  ludi- 
crous than  the  scene  at  the  banker's. 
It  happened,  as  it  generally  does  in 
such  society,  that  a  number  of  per- 
sons adopted  the  Turkish  costume. 
When  the  supper  was  ready,  the  ta- 


ble was  found  too  small  for  the  guests 
— "  Soyez  tranquille^  said  a  Greek 
to  an  Indian,  u  I  wager  that  we  shall 
soon  have  room  enough."  He  went 
immediately  towards  two  Turks  who 
were  walking  together,  and  whispered 
behind  them — "  A  considerable  rob- 
bery has  just  been  discovered,  and 
a  man  in  the  Turkish  dress  has  been 
denounced  ;  they  are  about  to  decide 
on  searching  all  the  Turks,  and  you 
will  do  well  to  be  on  your  guard.'' 
The  Turks  gave  the  word  to  several 
of  their  countrymen ;  and  fearing 
some  trick,  as  the  Turks  are  not  very 
popular  here,  they  filed  oft'  in  such 
numbers,  that  the  Greek  and  the  In- 
dian found  the  table  rather  too  large 
than  too  small. 

M.  Sarlandiere  has  published  a 
work  on  a  new  remedy,  which  has 
thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm  the 
marchands  de  sang-sucs.  This  new 
remedy,  which  has  already  a  certain 
vogue,  it  is  called  V acupuncture,  and 
has  been  imported  from  Japan,  where 
it  is  used,  dit  on,  with  great  success. 
It  cures,  at  the  moment,  (according 
to  its  partizans)  the  most  inveterate 
gout  and  Rheumatism.  The  remedy 
consists  merely  in  pricking  the  dis- 
eased parts  with  a  magnetic  needle. 
Its  eflicacy  is  assured  in  all  topical 
affections.  The  war  is  commencing 
between  the  believers  and  the  unbe- 
lievers, and  no  doubt  the  contest  will 
be  bloody. 


THE  BARONESS  VALERIE  DE  KRUDENER. 


"pANATACISM  is  so  often  im- 
-*-  posture,  under  the  mask  of  zeal, 
that  there  are  many  cases  which  we 
know  not  whether  to  pity  or  condemn. 
Madame  de  Krudener  possessed  so 
many  private  virtues,  that  we  are 
willing  to  suppose  her  rather  under 
the  influence  of  a  strong  infatua- 
tion, than  like  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
preaching  and  prophecying  contrary 
to  his  conviction.  Her  biography 
has  been  so  well  traced  in  that  ex- 
cellent work  Biographic  Now\clk  des 


Contcmporains,  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  give  a  translation  of  it. 

The  Baroness  Valerie  de  Krude- 
ner, an  illuminee  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  was,  perhaps  formed  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  useful  and  dis- 
tinguished women  of  the  age,  had  she 
not  given  herself  up  to  a  mystical 
vocation,  an  exalted  illuminism,  and 
a  religious  enthusiasm,  which  reason 
disavows  and  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  repels  ;  and  which  struck, 
with  sterility,  and  even  covered  with 
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ridicule,  the  most  amiable  gifts  and 
the  most  remarkable  faculties  of  the 
mind.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Count  de  Wittenkoff,  Governor  of 
Riga,  and  great  grandaughter  of  the 
celebrated  Marshal  Munich.  She 
was  born  in  1/65.  She  possessed  an 
enchanting  countenance,  an  elegant 
and  ready  wit,  with  flexible  features, 
which  always  expressed  mind  and 
sentiment.  She  was  of  the  middle 
stature,  beautifully  formed  ;  her  blue 
eyes  always  displayed  serenity,  with 
an  animation  that,  as  Diderot  express- 
ed it,  traversed  the  past  in  the  future. 
Her  brown  hair  fell  in  ringlets  on 
her  shoulders,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  person  and  manner  that 
seemed  new,  singular,  and  striking. 

Such  were  the  physical  advantages 
of  the  Baroness  de  Krudener,  who 
was  Ambassadress  at  Berlin,  in  179S. 

Idolized  in  the  circle  of  fashion, 
she  loved  it.  Her  rank,  her  wit,  her 
qualifies,  rendered  her  one  of  the 
first  women  in  Europe.  Her  charms 
inspired  her  husband's  Secretary  of 
Legation  with  a  fatal  passion.  The 
Baron  was  then  Russian  Ambassador 
at  Venice.  This  rendered  her  name 
still  more  celebrated  ;  and  she  wrote 
a  delightful  novel,  in  which  she  re- 
lates, with  the  deepest  sensibility, 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  young 
man  who  committed  suicide  for  her; 
which  served  to  fix  the  attention  of 
Europe  on  the  heroine  of  the  novel. 

This  work,  intituled  Valerie,  (her 
christian  name),  is  written  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  in  a  vein,  which  al- 
ready anounced  an  ardent  and  dis- 
turbed mind  that  would  soon  look 
down  upon  the  vulgar  regions  of  hu- 
man society  as  beneath  it,  and  seek, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  common  ideas 
and  reasonable  thoughts,  a  purer  at- 
mosphere. At  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution,  Madame  K.  vis- 
ited and  resided  in  the  south  of 
France,  with  her  daughter-in-law, 
Sophia  de  Krudener,  (since  married 
to  a  Spaniard,)  and  her  two  children. 
A  year  after,  she  returned  to  Ger- 
many, and  from  that  period  to  1805 
or  1806,  history  is  silent  respecting 
her.     At  that  epoch   she  appeared 


again  in  the  scene,  not  as  the  brilliani 
Prussian  Ambassadress,  but  as  the 
penitent  Magdalen.  She  now  con- 
ceived herself  to  be  a  messenger  of 
the  Almighty,  and  possessed  of  an 
irresistible  calling.  The  vase  of  per- 
fumes is  broken  ;  she  forgot  the  dis- 
tinctions she  had  enjoyed  ;  she  forgot 
her  friendships,  and  all  the  vanities 
of  the  world  ;  she  wept  over  man- 
kind, their  erorrs,  and  even  her  own 
youth.  She  had  been  a  widow  for 
some  years,  and  she  divided  her  time 
between  her  mother  and  those  works 
of  charity  of  which  she  was  prodigal, 
and  which  soon  drew  upon  her  the 
suspicions  of  Government.  A  great 
number  of  persons  in  distress,  to 
whom  she  gave  an  asylum,  and  pro- 
vided for  all  their  wants,  followed 
her  wherever  she  went. 

Valerie  stated  her  mission  to  be,  to 
establish  the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth. 
Never  was  so  much  generosity,  grace, 
and  zeal,  united  to  such  an  ardent 
perseverance,  as  in  this  ultra-Evan- 
gelical mission.  However,  the  mon- 
archs  of  the  earth  were  displeased 
with  this  street  teaching,  and  that  the 
tone  of  inspiration  should  be  employ- 
ed to  recruit  the  population  of  their 
dominions,  for  a  sovereign  whose 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  Dis- 
missed with  rudeness  from  the  states 
of  the  King  of  Wurtemburgh,  she 
found  hospitality  for  herself  and  her 
company  of  the  faithful  in  the  do- 
mains of  the  Elector  of  Baden.  By 
degrees,  she  became  herself  one  of 
the  Powers  of  Europe.  The  Cab- 
inets of  Princes  leagued  against  her 
predictions,  and  she  marched  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom  by  means  of 
negotiations ;  for  it  was  not  every 
state  that  would  admit  this  impcriam 
in  impcrio.  The  events  of  the  earth 
followed  their  course,  and  Napoleon 
fell.  Valerie  considered  this  a  pro- 
pitious moment  for  the  conversion  of 
mankind  which  she  had  so  courage- 
ously undertaken.  To  Paris  she  fol- 
lowed the  Emperor  Alexander,  whom 
she  called  The  Lord's  anointed,  and 
whom  she  seriously  believed  chosen 
by  Heaven  to  be  the  regenerator  of 
the  world :  there,  giving  herself  up 
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entirely  to  the  delirium  of  her  disor- 
dered imagination,  she  left  no  means 
untried  to  make  proselytes. 

In  the  mystic  conferences,  in  which 
a  young  Genevese,  named  Empeytas, 
seconded  her,  she  explained  the  an- 
cient prophecies,  and  those  of  the 
north,  and  called  to  her  aid  visions, 
voices  from  heaven,  and  day  dreams 
and  night  dreams. 

The  powers  of  the  Earth  went 
three  times  a  week  to  these  theurgic 
and  mysterious  assemblages,  where 
the  purple  of  the  Autocrat  of  the 
North  humbled  itself  before  the  words 
of  this  extraordinary  woman.  Pub- 
lic opinion  has  long  assigned  to  Mad- 
ame Krudener  the  religious  cere- 
mony of  the  Camp  of  Virtue,  and 
the  Holy  Alliance,  as  the  produc- 
tions of  her  fervent  brain  ;  and  no 
one  has  attempted  to  contradict  the 
public  voice.  May  she  not  have  to 
repent  too  bitterly  the  effects  of  her 
eloquence  and  her  prestiges  on  the 
future  destinies  of  the  nations  and 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  !  Sub- 
ject herself  to  the  empire  of  that 
glowing  faith,  to  which  she  easily 
converted  all  who  heard  her  without 
distrust,  this  woman  whom  we  cannot 
blame  without  pitying,  and  on  whom 
the  philosopher  looks  with  more 
compassion  than  surprise,  very  fre- 
quently fancied  herself  transported 
into  the  regions  of  death  and  eternal 
life,  and  that  there  she  held  converse 
with  the  angels  :  thus,  after  the  death 
of  young  Labedoyere  (to  whose  sor- 
rows, previous  to  his  execution  she 
paid  the  tribute  of  abundant  weeping), 
she  shed  tears  of  joy  :  she  had  seen 
him,  she  said,  clothed  with  celestial 
glory  :  she  had  spoken  to  him,  and 
he  had  answered,  "  I  am  happy  !" 
David,  (by  this  name  she  designated 
her  Lord's  anointed,  the  Emperor 
Alexander)  quitted  Paris,  and  she 
followed  him.  From  this  period,  her 
life  has  been  a  series  of  trials  and 
tribulations,  which  she  has  received 
as  the  gift  of  Heaven. 

Her  friends  in  Germany  had  for- 
gotten her  ;  her  faithful  flock  had 
abandoned  their  leader.  She  was  for- 
bidden to  enter  France  ;  she  wander- 
?3     ATHENEUM,  VOJb.  3.     2d  &rk$> 


ed  from  one  Swiss  canton  to  another, 
tormented  and  persecuted  by  the 
magistrates,  who  would  let  her  have 
no  rest.  At  length  the  canton  of  Argo- 
vie  offered  her  an  asylum  :  aided  by 
M.  Empeytas,  she  preached  a  long 
time  at  Arau  and  its  vicinity  ;  thou- 
sands of  the  faithful  hastened  from 
the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  moun- 
tains, to  eat  the  bread  of  life-  from 
the  hands  of  the  founder  of  the  new 
worship.  The  prophetess,  standing 
on  a  hillock,  preached  for  five  or 
six  hours  together,  in  the  open  air ; 
and  these  long  improvisations,  these 
long  journies,  the  absence  of  sleep 
and  the  want  of  food,  had  no  effect 
on  the  health  of  Valerie.  From  this 
feeble  person,  in  whom  a  delicacy  of 
constitution  hastened  a  premature 
old  age,  the  voice  of  an  oracle  issued  ; 
the  infirmities  of  nature  seemed  not 
to  dare  approach  the  missionary  of 
charity. 

"  Behold  me,"  she  would  say, 
"  am  I  not  in  my  own  person  a  per- 
petual miracle  !'.' 

Valerie,  catechising  the  sovereigns, 
the  great,  the  sinners  of  the  earth, 
and  the  poor,  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, offers  the  most  faithful  transla- 
tion of  that  beautiful  passage  of  Vir- 
gil, wherein  he  paints  so  divinely  the 
inspirations  of  the  Pythonissa.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  Baroness  de  Kru- 
dener, human  laws  declared  them- 
selves in  direct  opposition  to  the 
divine  laws  anounced  by  the  proph- 
etess. The  flock  was  dispersed, 
the  oracles  of  the  humble  Pytho- 
nissa were  declared  seditious  and 
she  was  obliged  to  return  to  her 
own  country. 

Here  she  languished  under  an  in- 
terdiction from  her  guardian  friend 
and  disciple  "  David"  to  teach  or 
preach ;  her  followers  no  longer 
were  permitted  to  form  a  body  ;  and 
as  the  flame  of  fanatacism,  like  every 
other  flame,  requires  constant  feed- 
ing, her  followers  fell  away,  and,  no 
doubt,  relapsed  into  the  "  sinfulness 
of  sin,"  and  she  was  suffered  to  ex- 
pire in  the  Crimea,  almost  alone  and 
forgotten;  in  the  month  of  January 
lasfc 
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Her  powers  of  persuasion  were 
very  great,  and  many  who  went  to 
laugh  remained  to  pray.  To  Mad- 
ame Krudener  is  owing,  we  believe, 
the  conversion  of  M.  Benjamin  de 
Constant,  and  the  work  on  religion 


lie  is  now  publishing.  Such  was  the 
awe  her  words  sometimes  inspired, 
that  her  hearers,  and  M.  Benjamin 
de  Constant  with  the  rest,  fell  flat  on 
their  faces  in  her  presence. 


THE  MYSTERY  : 

A    STAGE    COACH   ADVENTURE. 


I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 

Make  thy  two  eyes  like  stars  start  from  their  spheres, 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 

And  each  particular  hair  to  slarid  on  end, 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.  hamlet. 


TT  was  on  a  foggy  evening  in  the 
-■  begining  of  January,  1824,  that  I 
determined  on  witnessing  the  execu- 
tion of  Thurtell,  whose  doom  was 
fixed  for  the  following  day.  It  was 
one  of  those  nights  on  which  an 
Englishman  is  said  to  have  a  more 
than  ordinary  penchant  for  a  halter — 
wet,  dark,  gloomy,  and  miserable — 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  all  seemed 
wrapt  in  one  melancholy  gloom,  the 
dogs,  as  they  perambulated  the  slip- 
pery pavement,  dropped  their  ears, 
and  crawled  along  with  their  tails 
between  their  legs,  as  if  labouring 
under  the  heaviness  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  while  men,  women  aud  chil- 
dren, glided  almost  imperceptibly 
through  the  fog,  like  beings  of  anoth- 
er world.  The  steeple  of  St  James's 
church  was  enveloped  in  gloom,  the 
entrance  of  the  Burlington  Arcade, 
which  but  a  few  hours  since,  was  daz- 
zling with  beauty  and  fashion,  now 
reminded  the  spectator  of  Dante's 
Hell ;  the  brilliancy  of  the  shop  win- 
dows was  dimmed  by  the  fog,  and 
the  lights  were  of  a  deep  blood  col- 
oured tinge.  The  horns  of  the  coach- 
guards,  and  the  shouts  of  the  cads, 
apparently  proceeded  from  invisible 
beings,  for  not  a  human  form  was 
discernible  at  a  yard's  distance.  All 
was  darkness,  chaos,  and  mystery. 
With  my  person  enveloped  in  an 
upper  benjamin,  and  my  mind  in  the 
gloom  which  on  every  side  surround- 


ed me, I  ascended  the  top  of  the  Hert- 
ford coach.  The  vehicle  appeared 
to  dash  through  the  fog,  like  the  char- 
iot of  Phaeton  through  the  clouds, 
the  horses  were  invisible,  and  saving 
the  red  nose  of  the  coachman,  which 
glimmered  through  the  gloom  with  a 
Bardolphian  brilliancy,  all  was  dark- 
ness. Not  until  we  had  reached  the 
venerable  town  of  Edmonton,  did  I 
gain  possession  of  any  one  of  my  fac- 
ulties— and  then  what  was  my  horror 
and  alarm  at  being  startled  by  a  deep 
and  unmeaning  whisper,  which  seem- 
ed neither  addressed  to  me  nor  to 
aught  else  that  was  visible.  Soon, 
however,  a  sudden  jolt  of  the  vehicle 
quieted  my  fears,  by  assuring  me  of 
the  presence  of  another  being,  not  a 
foot  from  me,  whom  the  fog  had  till 
now  rendered  effectually  obscure.  I 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  catch  the 
sounds,  which,  as  if  in  unison  with 
the  scene,  were  all  equivocation  and 
mystery.  Presently,  words  of  dire- 
ful import  caught  mine  ears,  fearfully 
distinct,  such  as,  "  the  night  must  be 
dark — trust  that  to  me  ;" — a  short 
diabolical  laugh,  or  rather  yell,  inter- 
rupted the  speaker — my  heart  flut- 
tered within  me — I  could  hear  my 
wrist  vibrate  with  my  pulse.  They 
were  evidently  some  desperate  men, 
and  a  plot  of  theft  or  murder  was 
doubtless  in  contemplation.  What 
an  awful  situation  !  What  was  to  be 
done  ?    Were  I  to  attempt  alarming 
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the  coachman,  I  should  certainly  get 
shot  through  the  head      Mute  with 
agitation,  I  listened  again,  "  Dickens 
must  not  know  of  the  job  ;  d — n  him 
he  'peached  at  the  last  Assizes — Ay, 
you  had  a  narrow  escape  there,  Jack" 
— a  tremendous  oath  here  was  uttered 
aloud.     After   an    awful    pause  this 
mysterious  dialogue   was   continued, 
at  intervals  I  caught  the  following, 
which  can  never  be  effaced  from  my 
memory  :  u  Who  holds  the  lantern  ? 
— Arn't  you  afraid  of  mother,  Jones  ? 
No,  d — n  her,  though   she   owes  me 
a    grudge,  she    likes  a  drop" — "  of 
blood,"  uttered  I  to  myself.     I  could 
listen  no  longer  for  some  time,  so 
thoroughly  was  I  stupilied   with  hor- 
ror.      Another    interval    ensued — I 
could  hear  them  press  closer  to  each 
other;  but  could  not  catch  a  sound, so 
deep  was  their  whisper — two  words 
alone    did    I    hear — "  Bury    them." 
I  listened  with  breathless  anxiety  for 
the  reply,  which  was  almost  distinct 
— "  in  the  gravel  pit  at  Morton's  wood 
— no  chance  of  being  disturbed." — 
At  these  awful  words,  which  seemed 
to  convey  the  assurance  of  the   per- 
petration  of  the  bloody  deed,  I  felt 
all  my  vital   powers   suspended,   my 
knees  knocked  together,  a  cold  sweat 
ran  over  me,  my  teeth  chattered  in 
my  head,  and  I  nearly   fell   off  the 
ridge  of  the  coach.      How  long  this 
suspension   continued,  I  cannot  say  ; 
the   first   gleam   of  returning  reason 
found  me  laying  on   the  floor  of  an 
old  fashioned  room.     A  lantern,  from 
which  a  rushlight  shed  just  sufficient 
light  to   render  "  darkness  visible," 
enabled  be  to  discover  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  groups  of  great  coats  piled 
into  heaps,    which    continually   sent 
forth   a   deep    and    sonorous   sound, 
much    resembling    snoring.      It  was 
some  time  before  I  discovered  that  I 
was  in  the  travellers'  room  at  an  inn 
at  Hertford,  and    in   consequence  of' 
the  execution  that  was  to  happen  the 
.next  day,  every   bed  was  occupied, 
and  I  had,  therefore,  been  forced  to 
take  up  my  quarters  in  my  present  un- 
comfortable situation.     The  conver- 
sation that  I  heard  outside  the  stage, 
still  rung  dolefully   in   my  ears,  and 


although  I  endeavoured  to  banish  it 
from  my  mind  I  could  not  succeed. 
Half  sleeping,  half  waking,  I  fancied 
the  scene  that  was  about  to  be  per- 
formed, I  saw  the  victim  "  in  my 
mind's  eye,"  sleeping — alas  !  for  the 
last  time — the  murderers  enter  with 
looks  of  dark  determination  written 
on  their  features — the  instruments 
sharpened — and  in  another  moment, 
steeped  in  the  heart's  blood  of  the 
wretched  victim — at  this  very  instant 
I  was  startled  by  an  ominous  sound — 
it  was  the  deep  parting  groan,  or  else 
an  indubitable  snore. — I  saw  them 
drag  the  body  to  the  wood,  and  bury 
it  in  the  gravel  pit.  Heavens  !  what 
were  my  feelings  then  !  I  had,  how- 
ever, no  need  to  court  my  mind  with 
imaginary  horrors,  fur  hardly  had 
another  moment  elapsed,  before  I 
was  startled  by  the  selfsame  ominous 
whisper — "  are  you  asleep,  Jack  ?" — 

"  No,  d e,  the  workings  of  that 

confounded  conscience'" — I  filled  up 
the  chasm  with — keeps  me  awake — 
"  such  gripings" — of  remorse,  uttered 
I  to  myself.  Here  their  voices  were 
again  lost,  the  interval,  however,  only 
served  to  render  the  climax  more 
horrible.  "  I  did  not  know  you  were 
concerned  in  the  job." — "  All  by 
chance." — "  How  did  he  die  ?" — "  He 
struggled  so  infernally  that  I  thought, 
at  first,  1  had  missed  my  aim  ;  prayed 
for  his  wife  and  children  ;  told  me 
that  the  blood  would  be  on  my  head  ; 
why  I  asked  his  pardon  ;  much  as 
one  gentleman  could  do  for  another 
in  such  a  case  ; — (hideous  levity  !) — 
offered  him  my  hand  ;  told  me  he  for- 
gave ine  with  all  his  life  and  heart, 
and  at  last  kicked  the  bucket." — 
Powers  of  mercy  !  what  a  horrid  dis- 
closure !  It  was  not  however,  all ;  the 
ruffian  continued  : — "  Never  sent  a 
finer  corpse  out  of  the  world  in  my 
life ;  neither  watch  in  his  fob,  nor 
money  in  his  pocket ;  poor  affair ; 
that  gld  Jew,  Solomon,  would  give  me 
but  thirteen  shillings  for  his  clothes  ; 
the  shirt,  having  none  to  wear,  I  kept 
myself. — Even  Ikey,  who's  a  dab  at 
the  slaughtering  business,  confessed 
he  never  saw  a  job  so  genteelly  done ; 
not  seven  minutes  and   a -ha  If  from 
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till  all  was  over  ;  he  looked  just 

as  if  he  were  asleep  ;  once  I  thought 

he  opened  his  eyes ;  what  a fright 

I  was  in." — Who  got  the  body  ?" — 
(Another  pause) — "  determined  not 
to  be  cheated  ;  why  a'nt  I  a  right  to 

my  honest  earnings  as  well  as , 

(here  occurred  the  name  of  a  great 
general  officer)  who  kills  fifty  men 
while  I  do  one  ?  I  put  it  in  a  sack,  and 
took  it  to  the  Blenheim  Repository ; 
Brookes  gave  me  a  five  pound  note, 
two  of  the  students  offered  more  ;  but 
I  like  to  be  honourable." — Heaven 
and  earth  !  what  a  disclosure  !  the 
u  deed  was  done," — he  had  confessed 
he  was  a  murderer  !  The  blood  still 
was  clotting  on  his  hands.  I  looked 
on  his  face — 'twas  savage  beyond  de- 


scription— a  wild  ferocity  gleamed 
from  his  eyes — an  unnatural  smile 
curled  on  his  lips,  and  shewed  his 
yellow  and  shagged  teeth.  I  know 
not  what  I  felt  at  the  sight  of  this 
monster. — I  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
awake  one  of  the  sleeping  group — 
my  tongue  seemed  cleaved  to  the  roof 
of  rny  mouth — at  length  a  sudden  im- 
pulse seemed  to  animate  me — disre- 
garding my  personal  safety  I  seized 
the  horrid  being  by  the  collar  of  his 
coat, — "  Wretch  !  outcast !  speak, 
who,  and  what  are  you  ?" — "  Me, 
master  !  you  need  not  clench  so  hard 
— John  Ketch,  executioner  to  the 
Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex — 
at  your  service  I ! !" 
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He  sleeps  ! — the  infant  suff'rer  sleeps — 
Unconscious  of  the  bitter  pain, 

The  anxious  watch  a  mother  keeps  ; — 
The  sighs  she  would  repress — in  vain, 

While  o'er  his  couch  she  leans  and  weeps, 
Fast  as  the  drops  of  summer  rain  ! 

He  sleeps  ! — nor  dreams  he  of  the  care 
That  rends  a  mother's  aching  breast; 
He  hears  not  the  low-murmur'd  prayer, 
(Where   hope   seems  wrestling  with   de- 
spair) 
That  asks  his  liie — while  others  rest ; 

He  hears  it  not ;— u  Oh  !  God  !  (she  cries) 
Give  me  to  bear  this  infant's  pain  ; — 

I'll  murmur  not — so  those  sweet  eyes 
Awake  to  health  and  joy  a^nin  ; 

And  light  will  seem  my  agonie.s, 

So  that  his  lips  may  not  coniplain  1" 

Fond  mourner  !  know'st  thou  not,  in  love, 

In  mercy,  was  this  chastening  sent, 
By  Him  who  rules,  and  reigns  above, 
Some  greater  evil  to  remove, 
.And  not  for  wrathful  punishment  ? 


Perchance,  to  shew  thy  heart  how  frail 
Are  the  best  hopes  we  cling  to  here  ; 

To  warn  thee,  by  that  cheek  so  pale, 
And  that  fair  brow,  as  marble  clear, 

How  early  death  may  rend  the  veil 
That  covers  our  existence  here  ! 

To  teach  thee — should  yon  suff'rer  live, 
To  train  him  for  a  world  more  pure  ; 

Not  for  the  honours  earth  can  give, 

(They  only  glitter  to  deceive) 
But  make  his  heavenly  calling  sure  ! 

Perchance,  'twas  sent  to  bid  thy  heart, 
That   too    much   worshipped  earthly 
things, 

Embrace  that  wiser — better  part, 

To  which  no  worldly  passion  clings  ; 

To  show  how  weak — how  frail  thou  art, 
How  vain  the  blessings  fortune  brings ! 

Deem  it  not  hard  ;   Heaven  doth  approve 

The  feelings  of  a  soul  like  thine  ; 
For  sacred  is  a  mother's  love, 
And  angels  waft  such  sighs  above, 
As  off 'rings  at  religion's  shrine. 


O,  listen  to  thy  lover's  lay, 

For,  sweet,  thou  art  not  sleeping  ; 
I  see  thine  eye,  like  rising  day, 

Through  yonder  casement  peeping, 
For  thee  I  wake  my  wild  guitar, 

And  breathe  my  passion  free,  love 
Thou  shin'st  above  me,  like  a  star, 

And  I  will  worship  thee,  love, 


Oh  !  while  1  seek  thy  breast  to  move — 

Though  rude  the  song  I'm  breathing, 
I'll  envy  not — should'st  thou  approve — 

The  brow  that  fame  is  wreathing. 
Though  half  the  world  is  laid  to  rest, 

No  object's  miss'd  by  me,  love  ; 
For,  with  thy  beauteous  presence  blesf, 

I've  all  the  world  in  thee,  love. 
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THE  revolution  having  brought 
the  French  to  Italy,  one  of  its 
consequences  was  the  suspension  of 
the  convents,  whose  inmates  were 
driven  forth  into  the  world,  and  ex- 
posed to  passions  to  which  in  their 
retirement  they  had  been  strangers. 
This  at  least  was  the  situation  of  Ad- 
elaide, the  youngest  nun  of  Santa 
Clara,  who,  expelled  from  her  silent 
retreat,  was  now  wandering  alone 
along  the  solitary  path  which  led  to 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Ponte  San 
Pietro,  the  residence  of  her  poor  and 
aged  parents.  She  had  scarcely 
reached  the  bridge  which  leads  across 
the  turbulent  Brembo,  when  she 
heard  the  tramp  of  horses  behind  her. 
Startled  like  the  flying  deer,  she  dou- 
bled her  steps  ;  but  she  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  when  a  handsome  man, 
seated  on  a  noble  charger,  stopped  by 
her  side,  and  bowing  down  to  her 
with  a  kind  smile,  seemed  to  offer 
his  arm  to  protect  her.  Adelaide's 
pious  looks  had  never  before  met  a 
man's  eye  ;  never  had  a  man  ap- 
proached her,  except  her  father  ; 
trembling,  therefore,  she  could  hard- 
ly reply  to  his  questions,  whither  she 
was  going,  and  whether  she  would 
allow  him  to  accompany  her  ?  Half 
by  force,  half  following  an  inward, 
unknown  impulse,  she  walked  by  his 
side  with  downcast  eyes  and  in  si- 
lence, while  he  gazed  with  inexpres- 
sible rapture  on  the  perfect  oval  of 
her  countenance,  which,  relieved  by 
the  dark  conventual  dress,  appeared 
to  him  like  that  of  a  saint. 

Hector  was  a  French  officer  :  but 
in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  which  dis- 
graced his  country,  he  had  preserved 
his  heart  unstained  :  the  dying  les- 
sons of  a  beloved  parent  were  indeli- 
bly impressed  on  his  mind,  which 
united  youthful  fire  and  an  ardent 
thirst  for  honour  and  glory,  with  a 
gentle  feeling  and  even  a  tint  of  en- 
I  thusiasm.  For  the  first  time  he  now 
felt  the  impression  of  female  beauty, 
heightened  by  the  romantic  scenery 


which  surrounded  them,  as  much  a.< 
by  the  novelty  of  the  incident.  From 
his  earliest  youth  engaged  in  a  de- 
structive war,  and  hurried  away  by 
its  various  incidents,  he  had  only 
known  the  dregs  of  the  female  sex, 
who  filled  him  with  hatred  and  dis- 
gust. Now  he  had  met  the  ideal  of  his 
heart ;  should  he  so  soon  lose  her  ? 
he  trembled  lest  they  should  sudden- 
ly arrive  at  her  parents'  cottage  ;  he 
therefore  begged  Adelaide  to  sit  down 
and  rest  herself  a  little  ;  and  the  poor 
girl,  fatigued  with  the  heat,  and  over- 
come by  the  feelings  which  actuated 
her  in  her  novel  situation,  consented. 

He  sat  down  at  her  feet,  and  at 
last  succeeded  in  replacing  her  fear 
by  a  timid  confidence.  She  now 
told  him,  that  the  severity  of  her  or- 
der, but  still  more  the  harshness  of 
the  abbess,  had  placed  her  out  of  ev- 
ery communication  with  the  world, 
her  parents  not  excepted,  so  that  she 
did  not  even  know  whether  the  lat- 
ter were  still  alive  ;  that  all  the  nuns 
had  hastened  forth  and  were  dispers- 
ed in  the  world,  leaving  her  alone 
with  their  superior,  till  the  latter  en- 
deavoured to  compel  her  to  retire  to 
a  wilderness,  there  to  lead  the  life  of 
a  recluse,  till  the  power  which  now 
banished  her  from  her  beloved  con- 
vent should  be  destroyed.  But  now 
the  desire  of  again  seeing  her  dear 
parents,  a  dark  presentiment  of  joys 
she  had  never  tasted,  seized  her 
youthful  heart,  and  actuated  her  to 
fly  from  her  tyrant,  and  seek  protec- 
tion and  comfort  among  these  who 
loved  her. 

With  every  word  of  her  simple 
narrative,  her  courage  increased  ;  she 
even  once  ventured  to  look  at  the 
dangerous  man  :  as  the  tender  forget- 
me-not  developes  itself  and  receives 
its  heavenly  tint  only  in  a  -superior 
light,  thus  a  new  life  suddenly  beam- 
ed from  Adelaide's  countenance  af- 
ter" Hector's  dark  flaming  eye  had 
shined  upon  her.  Who  can  describe 
these  first,  sweet  emotions  of  incipi- 
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ent  love  !  The  whole  world  besides 
vanishes  before  this  delicious  feeling; 
misfortune  may  threaten,  or  bliss  en- 
tice, the  intoxicated  heart  implicitly 
yields  to  its  resistless  force. 

Thus  Adelaide  suffered  herself  to 
be  persuaded  to  wait  on  the  cool  spot, 
where  they  were  seated,  the  return 
of  Hector's  servant,  whom  he  dis- 
patched to  the  village  for  the  purpose 
of  making  inquiries  respecting  her 
parents.  Happy  hour  !  but  too  soon 
it  vanished  in  sweet  eloquent  silence, 
interrupted  only  by  a  few  detached 
words  pronounced  in  a  whisper. — 
Too  soon  did  the  servant  return  with 
the  sad  tidings  that  he  found  the  cot- 
tage untenanted,  and  was  informed 
by  the  neighbours,  that  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  foreign  foe,  Adelaide's 
parents  had  retired,  no  one  knew 
whiiher.  A  joyful  blush  overcast  the 
officer's  cheeks.  "  Well,  my  dear 
girl,"  he  said  to  the  sobbing  nun, 
"  the  whole  world  has  forsaken  you, 
and  God  seems  to  have  entrusted  you 
to  my  care  ;  fear  nothing,  I  will  be 
your  protector — follow  me  to  Berga- 
mo ;  there  I  will  deliver  you  into  the 
hands  of  some  respectable  females, 
with  whom  you  may  reside,  till  I  suc- 
ceed in  winning  for  you  an  earthly 
paradise,  such  as  you  could  never 
nope  to  find  behind  your  convent 
walls." 

But  Adelaide  supplicated  hrm  to 
reconduct  her  to  the  abbess  ;  saying, 
that  she  would  endure  every  punish- 
ment she  might  inflict  on  her,  rather 
than  that  he  should  expose  himself  to 
the  wrath  of  heaven,  by  soliciting 
one  of  its  brides.  Thus  the  timid 
virgin  continued  for  some  time  to 
urge  upon  the  stranger,  all  that  fear, 
superstition,  and  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing of  propriety  could  inspire  her 
wilh.  At  last  she  threw  herself  on 
her  knees,  and,  weeping  bitterly, 
prayed  for  In^Jp  or  advice  from  above. 
But  Hector  knew  how  to  represent 
to  her  the  danger  of  her  return  to 
the  abbess,  her  helpless  situation,  and 
the  purity  of  his  intentions,  so  ur- 
gently, that  at  last,  feeling  herself  at- 
tracted by  an  undefmable  sensation, 
she  reluctantly  yielded  to  his  entrea- 


ties, and  trembling,  allowed  herself 
to  be  raised  on  his^charger,  and  to  be 
led  by  Hector's  hand  to  Bergamo. 

Richer  than  an  oriental  king,  who 
triumphantly  leads  home  the  proud- 
ly laden  camels  conquered  in  battle, 
Hector  gazed  with  raptures  on  his 
fair  booty,  the  conquest  of  his  heart, 
not  of  his  arms.  He  delivered  her 
like  a  precious  jewel  to  the  matron, 
in  whose  house  he  had  been  for 
some  time  quartered,  and  who,  treat- 
ing him  as  a  son,  gave  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  she  would  be  equally  kind 
to  his  interesting  protegee.  Adelaide 
became  soon  fondly  attached  to  the 
kind  matron,  whose  gentleness  of 
manners  formed  a  strong  contrast 
with  those  of  her  severe  abbess, 
whose  misanthropic  disposition  had 
poisoned  her  youth.  Hector  saw  the 
charming  maiden  daily,  who, yielding 
to  his  entreaties,  had  at  last  laid  aside 
the  conventual  garb,  which  seemed 
still  to  form  a  partition  between  them. 
It  was  not  till  he  saw  her  engaged  in 
domestic  occupation,  her  beautiful 
hair  freed  from  the  dark  veil  which 
had  hitherto  concealed  it  from  his 
eyes,  and  the  dark  sackcloth  changed 
for  a  snowy  white  robe,  that  he  be- 
gan to  think  of  the  possibility,  that 
this  lovely  being,  whom  he  had  hith- 
erto revered  only  from  a  distance, 
might  become  his  wife.  Adelaide,  on 
her  side,  also  felt  a  strong  affection 
for  her  kind  protector,  who,  respect- 
ing her  saint-like  reserve,  had  not 
yet  ventured  upon  declaring  his  sen- 
timents to  her.  She  gradually  ac- 
customed herself  so  much  to  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  him  every  day,  nay 
every  hour,  in  receiving  instruction 
from  him  in  music,  drawing,  and  oth- 
er accomplishments,  that  at  last  all 
her  wishes  became  concentrated  in 
the  idea  of  living  and  dying  with  him, 
whose  image  was  constantly  before 
her  eyes,  and  deeply  engraven  in  her 
heart. 

All  inquiries  that  he,  in  the  mean 
time,  made  after  her  parents,  proved 
fruitless.  Hector  and  her  kind  hos- 
tess now  remained  her  only  support ; 
and  when  at  last  the  generous  stran- 
ger,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  con- 
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tossed  thai  he  loved  her,  anil  that  he 
could  not  live  without  her,  she  sud- 
denly perceived  that  his  feelings  were 
also  hers  ;  and  the  noble-minded  ma- 
tron gladly  blessed  the  union  of  the 
two  lovers.  Adelaide  learned  to  for- 
get her  former  vow  :  Hector  had  con- 
vinced her  that  it  was  no  longer  bind- 
ing ;  the  voice  of  her  heart,  too, 
spoke  loudly,  and  silenced  every 
doubt  that  could  arise.  The  nun 
had  thrown  aside  the  gloomy  veil, 
and  the  hand  of  the  loving  maiden 
gladly  accepted  the  myrtle  crown 
that  was  offered.  Hector  pushed  the 
preparations  for  their  nuptials  with 
all  the  haste  of  impatient  love,  and 
the  happy  couple  lived  days  of  bliss 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  delightful 
present,  and  in  the  anticipation  of  a 
still  happier  futurity. 

Suddenly  the  trumpet  of  war  call- 
ed the  French  warriors  to  new  com- 
bats, and  an  order  arrived  for  Hector 
to  join  immediately,  with  his  battal- 
ion, a  column  which  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  meet  the  Austrians.  A 
terrible  night  followed  the  last  day  of 
happiness  that  Hector  had  spent  with 
his  Adelaide,  and  which  they  had 
adorned  with  plans  for  a  cloudless 
futurity.  A  sudden  darkness  had 
now  overshadowed  them,  which  for- 
bade every  glance  upon  distant  times. 
A  deep  sorrow  contracted  the  breast, 
which  a  few  moments  before  was  ex- 
panded by  the  buoyancy  of  joy.  Hec- 
tor placed  his  fainting  bride  in  the 
arms  of  his  kind  hostess,  who  promis- 
ed to  be  a  mother  to  her,  to  watch  over 
and  comfort  her,  and  never  to  forsake 
her.  Pale  and  trembling,  he  pressed 
the  last  parting  kiss  on  her  cold  lips, 
tore  himself  away,  to  obey  the  stern 
call  of  duty  ;  and  Adelaide  opened 
her  eyes  upon  a  dreary  cheerless 
world,  in  which  the  kind  hand  of  Re- 
miniscence, and  that  of  her  gentle 
sister,  Hope,  could  alone  save  her 
from  despair. 

Several  letters  of  Hector's  arrived, 
conveying  the  assurance  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  love,  but  at  the  same 
time,  the  intelligence  of  the  daily 
victories  of  the  Austrians.  Soon  those 
tokens  of  affection  no  longer  appear- 


ed, and  Adelaide  was  left  to  the  sad. 
alternative  of  believing  her  lover  faith- 
less or  dead.  Numbers  of  mutilated 
Frenchmen,  flying  before  a  success- 
ful enemy,  at  last  convinced  her  that 
Hector  could  be  no  more.  Adelaide's 
pain  was,  like  her  love,  and  her  whole 
character,  deep,  gloomy,  and  silent, 
but  without  display.  A  picture  of 
sorrow  and  violent  resignation,  she 
would  sit  for  days  with  her  weeping 
eyes  immoveably  fixed  upon  a  fa- 
vourite picture,  the  gift  of  Hector's 
mother,  which  he  had  ever  worn 
about  him,  and  which  he  had  left  to 
her  as  a  pledge  of  his  unalterable  af- 
fection. The  kind  attention  of  her 
foster-mother  preserved  her  from 
falling  into  a  dangerous  disease,  and 
converted  the  gloom  which  was  hang- 
ing over  her  mind  into  gentle  mel- 
ancholy, that  excited  in  her  an  ar- 
dent desire  of  returning  to  the  con- 
vent, there  to  renew,  by  a  strict  pe- 
nance, her  interrupted  vow,  and  to 
pray  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  her 
lost  lover.  It  was  only  at  the  side  of 
her  Hector  that  she  had  enjoyed  life 
in  its  fullest  bloom  and  brightness, 
and  with  him  all  had  returned  to 
gloom  and  darkness.  She  drew  forth 
the  sombre  veil  from  its  concealment, 
and  again  co\  ei  ed  with  it  that  lovely 
brow  which  had  been  destined  to 
wear  the  myrtle  crown.  Its  touch 
seemed  to  possess  a  magic  influence, 
pouring  doubts  and  the  pangs  of  con- 
science into  the  broken  heart  of  the 
unfortunate  nun  ;  the  severity  of  her 
vow,  the  straying  of  her  heart,  which 
was  only  to  bear  the  image  of  the  Sa- 
viour, and  yet  burned  for  earthly  love, 
weighed  heavily  upon  her  supersti- 
tious mind. 

In  this  feeling  she  received  the  in- 
telligence, that  the  old  order  of  things 
had  been  restored,  and  all  the  nuns 
were  summoned  to  return  to  their 
former  convents,  and  it  came  to  her 
like  a  call  from  heaven.  In  vain  did 
her  kind  hostess  entreat  her,  with 
tears  ;  in  vain  she  represented  to  her 
the  possibility  of  Hector's  being  still 
alive,  and  of  his  ultimately  returning 
to  claim  her  as  his  betrothed  bride — 
the  deeper  impression  of  her   early 
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youth,  which  the  omnipotent  power 
of  love  alone  could  have  suppressed 
for  a  time,  awoke  with  renewed  vig- 
our in  Adelaide's  breast,  and  banish- 
ed every  other  sensation  from  it ;  in 
the  bosom  of  the  church  only  she 
hoped  to  find  repose,  since  the  world 
had  after  such  a  short  period  of  joy, 
presented  her  with  the  cup  of  bitter- 
ness. She  therefore  accompanied 
her  to  her  gloomy  retreat,  and  having 
embraced  hur  affectionately,  she  sent 
her  most  heartfelt  benedictions  after 
her,  when  the  external  gate  already 
creaked  upon  its  rusty  hinges,  and 
shut  upon  her  whom  she  was  never 
again  to  behold  in  this  world. 

The  stern  countenance  of  the  mer- 
ciless abbess  was  the  first  object  that 
saluted  her  weeping  eyes,  the  fearful 
anathema  of  this  holy  monster  the 
first  sounds  that  struck  upon  her  as- 
tounded ears,  when  she  had  passed 
over  the  threshold  of  the  convent, 
and  tremblingly  knelt  before  its  ty- 
rannical superior.  The  report  of  her 
connexion  with  an  officer  of  the  hos- 
tile army  had  gone  before  her  ;  the 
sisters  fled  from  her  with  horror, 
whilst  the  hearing  of  the  anathema 
pronounced  upon  her  crime,  broke 
down  the  last  remains  of  her  shatter- 
ed spirits.  The  only  words  that  she 
uttered  were  to  the  effect  that  she 
might  be  permitted  to  hope  for  for- 
giveness through  the  severest  pe- 
nances. She  voluntarily  submitted 
to  stand  as  acriminal,  wrapped  in  the 
shroud  of  death,  a  black  taper  in  her 
hand,  at  the  entrance  of  the  church, 
exposed  to  the  contempt  of  the  mul- 
titude, which,  together  with  the  tor- 
ments of  the  sackcloth,  fastings,  and 
scourgings,  the  external  tokens  of 
repentance,  besides  the  agonies  of  a 
tortured  mind,  she  thought  to  he  re- 
quisite to  appease  a  God  of  mercy 
for  a  crime  which  in  his  eye  could  be 
none.  But  neither  the  affliction  of 
external  pain,  nor  her  unfeigned  hu- 
mility and  exemplary  piety,  could 
soothe  the  obdurate  hearts  of  the  sis- 
ters of  the  establishment.  Their  feel- 
ings towards  her,  however,  were  mer- 
ry compared  to  the  rancorous  hate 
«f  the  abbess,  who  could  not  brcok 


the  idea  of  seeing  before  her  a  being 
who  had  received  the  bridal  kiss  of  a 
man,  and  thus  broken  her  vow  of 
eternal  purity.  The  bitter  experience 
of  a  dissolute  youth  had  thus  enven- 
omed a  mind,  naturally  stern  and  im- 
placable ;  wherefore  she  now  thought 
only  of  means  for  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  object  of  her  abhor- 
rence. 

The  time  appointed  for  Adelaide^ 
severe  penance  arrived,  and  when 
she  was  now  alone  in  her  silent  cell, 
raising  her  mind  in  sublime  devotion 
to  her  Maker,  she  would  feel  a  heav- 
enly calm  within  her,  and  a  sacred 
voice  would  whisper  in  her  heart, 
that  God  had  at  length  forgiven  its 
error,  and  every  doubt,  every  tor- 
menting thought  vanished  from  her 
breast.  With  this  peace,  with  the 
consciousness  that  her  pu»e  affection 
for  her  deceased  lover  could  be  no 
crime,  with  the  reminiscence  of  the 
happy  time  of  her  acquaintance  with 
him,  for  the  first  time,  after  a  long 
concealment,  she  again  drew  forth 
Hector's  picture,  and  her  burning 
tears  fell  down  upon  it ;  she  had 
pressed  it  firmly  against  her  heart, 
and,  weighed  down  by  melancholy, 
she  sank  into  a  profound  sleep,  em- 
bellished widi  the  happiest  dreams. 
A  wild  scream  awoke  her  from  her 
sweet  slumber,  and  the  threatening 
form  of  the  terrible  abbess,  on  whom 
the  light  of  a  gloomy  lamp  which  she 
carried  in  her  hand  threw  a  ghostdike 
aspect,  stood  before  her,  throwing 
aside  the  picture.  "  Wretch  !"  cried 
she  to  the  unfortunate  maiden,  who 
sank  down  before  her  in  an  agony  of 
fear,  "  thy  measure  is  full ;  no  longer 
shall  thy  presence  pollute  these  sa- 
cred walls  ;  thy  doom  is  the  living 
grave !" 

At  the  end  of  a  long  subterraneous 
passage  in  the  convent,  was  a  solita- 
ry niche,  which  had  been  the  last 
abode  of  many  victims  of  blind  su- 
perstition. Thither  Adelaide  was 
led,  her  veil  torn,  accompanied  by 
the  sepulchral  song,  and  the  gloomy 
torches  of  the  sisterhood.  Pale  as  a 
corpse,  she  staggered  towards  this 
place  of  terror ;    not  a  sound  moved 
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her  lips  :  incapable  of  conceiving  the 
idea  of  the  enduring  torment  that 
threatened  her,  she  obeyed  mechani- 
cally her  adverse  fate,  hoping  that 
death  would  speedily  terminate  her 
sufferings.  Arrived  in  the  horrible 
niche,  the  terrors  of  which  were 
known  to  her  from  tradition,  she  sank 
upon  her  knees  in  silent  prayer.  She 
heard  the  strokes  of  hammers  above 
her  head,  and  her  senses  left  her  ; 
when  she  recovered,  the  narrow  cell, 
in  which  she  could  neither  stand  nor 
rest,  was  surrounded  by  a  thick  wall, 
in  which  a  small  opening  had  been 
cruelly  left,  just  to  allow  her  suffi- 
cient air  to  prevent  suffocation,  and 
to  admit  the  scanty  food  allotted  for 
her  future  support.  Dead  for  the 
whole  world,  the  feeling  of  her  exist- 
ence proved  her  torment,  till  the  mer- 
cy of  God  quieted  her  heart  with  the 
comforts  of  resignation. 

Seven  years  had  passed  away  in 
this  state  of  misery ;  the  public  events 
hurried  on  in  constant  change,  and, 
unheeded  and  unsuspected,  the  sighs 
of  the  innocent  sufferer  reverberated 
from  the  walls  of  her  dreary  prison. 
Italy  bowed  under  the  iron  yoke  of 
the  conquerer.  The  convents  were 
shut  up  and  their  communities  dis- 
persed for  the  second  time;  and  the 
greedy  soldiery  penetrated  into  the 
roost  secret  recesses  of  these  abodes 
of  superstition  and  piety,  beneficence 
and  crime,  in  search  of  booty.  Thus 
they  also  visited  the  convent  of  San- 
ta Clara  ;  the  noisy  steps  of  the  sav- 
age men  re-echoed  fearfully  through 
the  gloomy  cloisters  ;  but  their  dar- 
ing was  restrained  by  the  presence  of 
their  general,  who  had  threatened 
the  violation  of  innocence  with  in- 
stant death.  His  noble  form  tower- 
ed high  above  his  surrounding  offi- 
cers, as  though  nature  had  ordain- 
ed him  to  command  ;  but  care  and 
sorrow  had  bleached  and  furrowed 
his  handsome  countenance  ;  with  has- 
ty steps  he  hurried  through  every 
passage,  and  searched  in  every  cell 
for  some  living  being  that  could  give 
him  the  information  which  his  ach- 
ing breast  demanded.  It  was  Hec- 
tor.— Covered  with  wounds,  he  had 
M     AymfNEDM,  voi).  C-.     "2d  serfes: 


been  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
numbered  among  the  dead  by  hi* 
comrades  ;  but  he  was  saved  by  the 
enemy  :  his  wounds  were  healed,  but 
he  pined  a  poor  prisoner  in  a  distant 
province,  and  of  all  the  letters  he  dis- 
patched, none  had  reached  its  desti- 
nation. At  last,  ransomed  by  hU 
country,  he  resumed  his  rank  in  its 
army  :  there  he  found  opportunities 
to  distinguish  himself:  he  advanced 
rapidly,  and  a  star  soon  shone  upou 
his  breast ;  but,  alas !  it  gave  no  peace 
to  his  heart.  Having  returned  to 
Italy,  he  found  the  venerable  matron 
of  Bergamo  slumbering  in  the  grave, 
the  mournful  parents  of  Adelaide  re- 
turned to  their  cottage,  but  every 
trace  of  her  had  vanished  behind 
the  brazen  gates  of  Santa  Clara.  Now 
it  seemed  as  though  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence had  selected  him  from  many 
thousands  to  take  possession  of  this 
convent ;  but  he  already  despaired  of 
success,  when,  suddenly,  the  groans 
of  a  dying  female  struck  upon  his 
ear.  They  proceeded  from  the  ab- 
bess. Almost  from  the  very  day 
when  poor  Adelaide  was  plunged  in- 
to this  horrible  dungeon,  she  had  be- 
gun to  labour  under  a  violent  disease, 
and  in  the  moment  of  death,  all  her 
nuns  had  fled,  and  she  saw  now  her 
lonely  coach  surrounded  by  foreign 
warriors.  With  the  utmost  exertion 
she  conjured  the  General  to  save  a 
wretched  being,  whom,  she  said,  she 
had  murdered.  "  Save  her  !"  she 
stammered,  "  walled  in  here,  under 
this  room — dead,  perhaps  !"  Here 
she  fell  into  violent  convulsions, 
which  terminated  her  wretched  ex- 
istence. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Hector  strove 
to  gain  farther  information  from  her; 
she  heard  him  no  more.  A  horrible 
suspicion  arose  within  him  ;  he  rush- 
ed into  the  passage  to  which  the  ab- 
bess had  pointed ;  Adelaide !  he  cried, 
almost  unconsciously,  and  half  fran- 
tic with  apprehension.  A  gentle 
groan  answered  him  ;  he  rushed  on, 
and  soon  discovered  the  opening 
through  which  the  sounds  seemed  to 
issue.  In  a  few  minutes  the  wall  was 
destroved.  and  the  skeleton  forjn  «f 
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his  once  blooming  Adelaide  lay  in  his 
arms  ;  but  she  scarcely  recollected 
her  preserver.  She  had  been  without 
food  for  some  days,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  preserved  only  by  a  mira- 
cle. With  the  greatest  caution,  Hec- 
tor carried  her  up  from  the  midst  of 
the  mouldering  walls  of  her  grave,  in- 
to the  gentle  light  of  day  and  the  mild 
breeze  of  heaven.  The  efforts  of  a 
physician  at  last  recalled  her  to  life — 
she  now  recognized  her  Hector,  and 
the  first  words  she  uttered  after  seven 
years  of  silence,  were  a  request  to  be 
carried  to  her  parents,  that  she  might 
die  in  peace.  Her  request  was  ful- 
filled. Near  the  bridge  of  Ahueno 
she  was  met  by  those  parents  whom 
she  had  never  again  hoped  to  see  on 
earth,  and  the  raptures  she  now  felt 
destroyed  the  remnant    of  strength 


which  her  sufferings  had  yet  left. 
She  was  treated  with  all  the  care  re- 
quired by  a  sick  infant;  neither  Hec- 
tor nor  her  parents  ever  quitted  the 
side  of  her  bed  ;  but  the  flower  of 
her  life  was  broken  forever  ;  she  re- 
vived for  a  short  time,  and  like  a 
plant  from  distant  climes,  pined  for  a 
few  months,  and  then  expired  in  the 
arms  of  those  she  had  loved  dearest 
on  earth.  Hector  divided  his  fortune 
with  the  miserable  parents,  and  found 
the  grave  of  a  hero  in  the  murderous 
peninsular  war. 

The  curse-covered  niche  in  the 
convent  of  Santa  Clara  was  still  visi- 
ble a  few  years  since,  when  the  be- 
reaved parents  yet  mourned  over  the 
grave  of  their  murdered  child,  and 
upon  whose  memory  the  passing  pil- 
grim willingly  shed  a  tear  of  sympathy. 
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1WAS  mainly  induced  to  marry 
by  reading    in    Cowper's  Poems 
something  similar  to  the  following : 


Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
That  has  survived  the  fall ! 


Cowper,  to  be  sure,  was  never  mar- 
ried in  propria  persona :  but  he 
wrote  so  movingly  about  sofas  and 
hissing  tea  urns,  and  evening  walks, 
not  to  mention  fireplaces  and  shining 
stores  of  needles,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  he  would  have  made  a  jewel 
of  a  husband,  if  Lady  Austen,  Lady 
Throckmorton,  and  Mrs  Unwin  had 
not  been  otherwise  engaged.  My 
aunt  Edwards  has  him  bound  in  two 
volumes,  in  red  morocco,  and  always 
takes  him  in  her  carriage  into  the 
Regent's  Park.  She  has  two  propo- 
sitions, which  she  is  ready  to  back 
-for  self-evidentism  against  any  two  in 
Euclid  ;  the  one  is  that  Cowper  is 
the  greatest  poet  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  the  other,  that  when  Fitz- 
roy-square  is  finished  (it  has  been 
half-finished  nearly  half  a  century), 
it  will  be  the  handsomest  square  in 
all  Loudon.     Be  that  as  it  may,  I 


took  Cowper's  hint  about  domestic 
bliss  :  married  Jemima  Bradshaw? 
and  took  a  house  in  Coram-street, 
Russell  square.  We  passed  the 
honeymoon  at  Cheltenham  ;  and  my 
aunt  Edwards  lent  us  her  Cowper  in 
two  volumes  to  take  with  us.  that 
we  might  not  be  dull.  We  had  a 
pretty  considerable  quantity  of  each 
other's  society  at  starting,  which  I 
humbly  opine  not  to  be  a  good  plan. 
I  am  told  that  pastry-cooks  give  their 
new  apprentices  a  carte  blanche 
among  the  tarts  and  jellies,  to  save 
those  articles  from  their  subsequent 
satiated  stomachs.  Young  couples 
should  begin  with  a  little  aversion, 
according  to  Mrs  Malaprop  ;  old 
ones  sometimes  end  with  not  a  little  : 
but  it  is  not  for  me  to  be  diving  into 
causes  and  consequences — Benedicts 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws 
of  Hymen  but  to  obey  them. 

At  Cheltenham  my  wife  and  I 
kept  separate  vohunes.  She  studied 
"  The  Task"  on  a  bench  in  the 
High-street,  and  I  read  Alexander 
Selkirk  on  the  Well  Walk.  Long 
before  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
our  allotted  banishment  from  town. 
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I  could   repeat  the  whole  poem  by 
heart,  uttering 

O  Solitude,  where  are  the  charms 
That  Sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  ? 

with  an  emphasis  which  shewed  that 
I  felt  what  I  read. — On   our   arrival 
in  Coram-street,  I  found  such  a  quan- 
tity  of  cards,  containing  the   names 
of  relations  on  both  sides,  all  solicit- 
ous about  our  health,  that  I  proposed 
to  my   wife   an   instant  lithographic 
circular,  assuring  them  severally  that 
we   were  well,  and  hoped  they  were 
the    same.      This,   however,  would 
not    do.      In    fact     the    bride-cake 
h;id  done    the   business    at   starting. 
"  Well,    my  dear  Jemima,"   said   I, 
u  our  confectioner  did  the  civil  thing 
at  the  outset,  but  your  relations  have 
been  rather   niggardly    in    returning 
the    compliment.      I    think     a    few 
pounds  of  lump   sugar  would   have 
been  a  more   acceptable  boon  in  ex- 
change.    They  have  tilled  our  card- 
rack,  and    sent   our  japan   canister 
empty  away."     My  wife  smiled    at 
my  simplicity,  and   ordered  a  glass- 
coach,    to    return   their   calls.     The 
poor  horses  had  a  weary  day's  work 
of  it :  Mr  George  Bradshaw  lived  in 
Finsbury-square,  Mr  William   Brad- 
shaw in  the  Paragon,  Kent-road,  Mr 
iEneas    Bradshaw    in    Green-street, 
Grosvenor-square,  Mr  and  Mrs  An- 
drews (her  maiden   name  was  Jane 
Bradshaw)   in   Morning-lane,  Hack- 
ney, and  Mrs  Agatha  Bradshaw,  my 
wife's  maiden  aunt,  in  Elysium  Row, 
Fullham.       All    these    good    people 
had  a  natural  wish  to  gape  and  stare 
at  the  bridegroom  :  dinner-cards  were 
the  consequence,  and  the  glass-coach 
was  again  in  requisition.    Mr  George 
Bradshaw  of  Finsbury-square,    was 
the  first  personage  on  the  visiting  list. 
From  him  I  learnt    that  the   street 
called    Old    Bethlehem,    was  newly 
christened  Liverpool-street,  and  that 
the  street  adjoining  took  the   name 
of  Bloorafield-street,  (I  suppose  upon 
the  principle  of  lucus  a  non  lucendo, 
because   the  prime  minister  and  the 
farmer's   boy   were    never   seen  in 
either) :    that    Bethlehem    Hospital 
was  removed  to  St  George's  Fields : 


and  that  there  was  not  a  brick  of 
London-wall  now  left  standing.    His 
wife  was  civil  and  obliging ;    but  the 
next  time  I  dine  there,  I  will  trouble 
Mrs  George  Bradshaw  not  to    pour 
my  shrimp  sauce  over  my   salmon, 
but  to  deposit  it  on  a  detached  por- 
tion of  my  plate.  I  sat  at  table  next  to 
a  bill-broker  in  boots,  who  remem- 
bered John   Palmer   at   the  Royalty 
Theatre. — The  Paragon  in  the  Kent- 
road    next   opened    its  semicircular 
boscm  to  deposit  my  spouse  and  me 
at  the   dinner-table  of  Mr  William 
Bradshaw.     Here  a  crowd   of  com- 
pany was  invited  to  meet  us,  consist- 
ing of  my  wife's   first   cousins   from 
Canonbury,  and  several  cousins  from 
the    Mile-end-road :  worthy   people, 
no  doubt,  but  of  no  more  moment  to 
me  than  the  body-guard  of  the  Em- 
peror of  China.      Matters  were  thus 
far  rather  at  a  discount ;    but   the 
next  party  on  the  dinner-list  raised 
them   considerably  above  par.     Mr 
jEneas    Bradshaw,    of  Green-street, 
Grosvenor-square,  was  a  clerk  in  the 
Audit-office,    and    had    shaved    the 
crown  of  his   head  to   look  like  Mr 
Canning.     Whether,  in  the  event  of 
trepanning,  the    resemblance    would 
have  gone   deeper  down,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  decide.    Certain  however 
it  is,  that  he  talked  and  walked  with 
an  air  of  considerable  sagacity :  his 
politeness    too   was   exemplary:,  he 
ventured  to  hope  that  I  was  in  good 
health :  he  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  I   had  taken  a  house  in 
Coram-street :    he   could   not  bring 
himself  for  a  moment  to  entertain  a 
doubt  that  it  was  a  very  comfortable 
house ;  but  he  must  take  leave  to  be 
permitted  to    hint,   that   of  all   the 
houses  he  ever  entered,  that  of  Mr 
Canning  on  Richmond   Terrace,  in 
Spring  Gardens,  was   the   most  com- 
plete :  Lord  Liverpool's  house,  to  be 
sure,  was  a  very   agreeable  mansion, 
and  that  of  Mr  Secretary  Peel  was  a 
capital   affair :    but  still,  with  great 
deference   he    must  submit    to    my 
enlightened   penetration   that   Rich- 
mond Terrace  outstripped  them  all. 
It  was  meant  to  be  implied  by  this 
harangue,  that  he,  Mr  ./Eneas  Brad- 
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shaw,  was  hi  the  habit  of  dining  at 
each  of  the  above  enumerated  resi- 
dences ;  and  the  bend  of  my  head 
was  meant  to  imply  that  I  believed 
it : — two  specimens  of  lying  which  I 
recommend  to  my  friend  Mrs  Opie 
fur  her  next  edition. 

I  now  began  to  count  the  number 
of  miles  that  the  sending  forth  of 
our  bride-cake  would  cause  us  to 
trot  over :  not  to  mention  eighteen 
shillings  per  diem  for  the  glass-coach, 
and  three  and  sixpence  to  the  coach- 
man. My  wife  and  I  had  now  trav- 
elled from  Coram-street  to  Finsbury- 
square,  to  the  Paragon  in  Kent- 
road,  and  to  Green-street,  Grosve- 
nor-square  ;  and  I  did  not  find  my 
n  domestic  happiness"  at  all  increas- 
ed by  the  peregrinations.  As  I  re- 
entered my  house  from  the  last  men- 
tioned visit,  the  housemaid  put  into 
my  hands  a  parcel.  It  was  a  present 
from  my  aunt  Edwards  of  the  two 
volumes  which  had  been  lent  to  us 
during  the  honeymoon,  with  my 
aunt's  manuscript  observations  in  the 
margin.  Well,  thought  I,  at  all 
events  I  have  gained  something  by 
my  marriage  :  here  are  two  volumes 
of  Cowper  bound  in  red  morocco : 
I  will  keep  them  by  me,  "  a  gross  of 
green  spectacles  is  better  than  no- 
thing :"  so  saying,  I  opening  one  of 
the  volumes  at  a  venture,  and  read 
as  follows : 

uThe  sound  of  the  church-yoins:  bell 
These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard. " 

Happy  valleys,  thought  I,  and  prim- 
itive rocks. — The  entrance  of  my 
wife  with  another  dinner-card  in  her 
hand,  marred  my  further  meditations. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Andrews  now  took  their 
turn  to  request  the  honour  of  our 
company  to  dinner  in  Morning-lane, 
Hackney.  There  was  something  in 
the  sound  of  Morning-lane  that  I  did 
not  dislike.  I  thought  of  Guido's 
Aurora;  of"  Life's  Morning  March," 
in  the  Soldier's  Dream ;  of  "  Oh, 
how  sweet  is  the  Morning,"  in  Lio- 
nel and  Clarissa;  and  of  "Across 
the  Downs  this  morning,"  as  sung  by 
Storace  in  my  own  morning  of  life. 
What    an    erroneous    anticipation  ! 


Morning-lane  must  be  a  corruption 
of  Mourning-lane.  Indeed  the  con- 
versation at  table  strengthened  the 
imputed  etymology,  for  nothing  was 
talked  of  but  the  shameful  height  to 
which  the  exhumation  of  the  dead 
had  been  carried  in  Hackney  church- 
yard. And  yet  we  are  watched,  said 
one.  Ay,  and  gas-lighted,  said  another. 
It  is  a  shame,  cried  a  third,  that  hon- 
est people  cannot  rest  quiet  in  their 
graves.  It  will  never  be  discontin- 
ued, cried  a  fourth,  till  a  few  of  those 
felonious  fellows  are  hanged  at  the 
Old  Bailey  with  their  shovels  about 
their  necks  : — and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  first  course.  As  every  body 
looked  at  the  bridegroom  in  seeming 
expectation  of  a  seconder  of  their 
multifarious  motions,  I  ventured  to 
set  forth  the  grounds  of  my  dissent. 
I  observed,  that,  as  the  days  of 
Amina  in  the  Arabian  Nights  had 
passed  away  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  these  highly-rebuked  exhumators 
did  not  raise  the  bodies  to  eat  them  : 
that  their  object,  in  all  probability, 
was  to  sell  them  to  the  anatomists  for 
dissection  :  that  the  skill  of  the  latter 
must  be  held  to  be  greatly  improved 
by  the  practice  ;  and,  therefore,  that 
I  saw  no  great  objection  to  taking  up 
a  dead  body,  if  the  effect  produced 
was  that  of  prolonging  the  continu- 
ance upon  earth  of  a  living  one.  My 
line  of  argument  was  not  at  all  relish- 
ed by  the  natives  of  a  parish  who  all 
feared  a  similar  disturbance ;  and 
Mrs  Oldham,  whose  house  looks 
into  the  church-yard,  on  the  Homer- 
ton  side,  whispered  to  a  man  in  pow- 
der with  a  pigtail,  her  astonishment 
that  Jemima  Bradshaw  should  have 
thrown  herself  away  upon  a  man  of 
such  libertine  principles. 

One  more  glass-coach  yet  remain- 
ed to  be  ascended.  I  felt  not  a  little 
wearied  :  but  the  sight  of  land  en- 
couraged me.  So,  like  a  young 
stock-broker  enrolled  a  member  of 
the  Whitehall  Club,  I  pulled  for 
dear  life,  and  entered  the  haven  of 
Mrs  Agatha  Bradshaw,  my  wife's 
maiden  aunt,  in  Elysium-row,  Full- 
ham.  The  poodle-dog  bit  the  calf 
of  my  leg  ;    the  servant-maid    cram- 
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med  my  best  beaver  hat  into  that  of 
a  chuckle-headed  Blackwell-hall  fac- 
tor, who  wore  powder  and  pomatum  ; 
and — there  was  boiled  mutton  for 
dinner!  All  this,  however,  time  and  an 
excellent  constitution  might  have  en- 
abled me  to  master.  But  when  Aga- 
tha Bradshaw,  spinster,  began  to 
open  the  thousand  and  one  sluices 
of  self  love,  by  occupying  our 
ears  with  her  "  Memoirs,  Anecdotes, 
Facts  and  Opinions,"  shewing  that 
her  butcher  was  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible butchers,  and  her  baker  the  best 
of  all  possible  bakers  ;  reminding  us 
that  her  father  the  late  Sir  Barnaby 
Bradshaw,  knight  and  leather-seller, 
was  hand  and  glove  with  the  butler 
of  the  late  Lord  Ranelagh, — the 
trees  of  whose  mansion  waved  sullen- 
ly in  our  view  :  that  Mat,  the  Ful- 
ham  coach-driver,  grew  his  jokes, 
and  Delve,  the  market-gardener,  his 
cucumbers,  upon  hints  given  by  the 
said  late  Sir  B.  B. :  and  that  she,  the 
said  Agatha,  in  answer  to  a  question 
as  to  the  second  series  of  Sayings 
and  Doings,  "read  very  little  En- 
glish," I  could  not  but  mutter  to 
myself,  "  Will  nobody  move  for 
an  injunction  to  stay  this  waste  of 
words  ?  Here  is  a  palpable  leaf 
stolen  from  the  family-tree  of  ano- 
ther spinster  higher  up  the  river  !" 

So  much  for  my  wife's  relations ; 
and,  for  aught  I  know  the  mischief 
may  not  end  here.  There  may  be 
uncles  and  aunts  in  the  back-ground. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  my   wife  :  she 


is  made  much  of:  dressed  in  white 
satin  and  flowers,  and  placed  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion 
at  dinner  as  a  bride  ;  whilst  I,  as  a 
bridegroom,  am  thought  nothing  of 
at  all,  but  placed,  sans  cenmonre  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table  during  this 
perilous  month  of  March,  when  the 
wind  cuts  my  legs  in  two  every  time 
the  door  opens.  I  must  confess  I 
am  not  so  pleased  with  Cowper's 
Works  as  I  used  to  be.  "  Domestic 
Happiness"  (if  every  married  body's 
is  like  mine,)  may  have  "  survived  the 
Fall,"  but  it  has  received  a  com- 
pound fracture  in  the  process.  These 
repeated  glass-coaches,  not  to  men- 
tion dinners  in  return,  will  make  a 
terrible  hole  in  our  eight  hundred  and? 
fifty  pounds  a  year  (my  wife  will  keepv 
calling  it  a  thousand)  :  and  all  this 
to  entertain  or  be  entertained  by 
people  who  would  not  care  three 
straws  if  I  dropped  into  a  soapboiler's 
vat.  It  is  possible  that  felicity  may 
reach  me  at  last :  perhaps  when  my 
aunt  Edwards'  Fitzroy-square  gets 
its  two  deficient  sides  and  becomes 
the  handsomest  square  in  all  London. 
In  the  mean  time  "  the  grass  grows." 
I  say  nothing :  but  this  I  will  sa}r, 
should  any  thing  happen  to  the  pre- 
sent soother  of  my  sorrows,  and 
should  I  be  tempted  once  more  to 
enter  the  Temple  of  Hymen,  my  ad- 
vertisement for  a  new  helpmate  shall 
run  in  the  following  form  :  u  Wanted 
a  wife  whose  relations  lie  in  a  ring- 
fence." 
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THE  life  of  this  amiable  and   ac- 
complished writer  seems  to  have 
been   hitherto    little    diversified    by 
multiplicity    or   peculiarity    of  inci- 
dent.    Yet  the  following  sketch — un- 
satisfactory as  it  may  be  to  those  who 
i     expect  that  an  author's  "  way  of  life" 
I     will  be  found  as  romantic  as  his  flights 
j     of  fancy — still  carries    with  it   these 
I     particular   circumstances   of  recom- 
-     mendation,  namely,  that  the  materi- 
als of  it  are  drawn  from  sources  which 
have  not  been  open  to  any  previous 


biographer  ;  and,  moreover,  that  we 
have  the  best  of  all  authorities  for 
asserting  the  incorrectness  of  what 
has  already  appeared  in  print  with 
respect  to  the  private  history  of  Mr 
Irving.  Indeed,  so  copious  is  the  in- 
formation we  have  received  from 
those  friends  of  his,  to  whom  he  obli- 
gingly referred  us,  himself  being  at 
present  in  Paris,  that  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  almost  to  the  very  lan- 
guage of  our  informants  ;  interposing 
merely  a  few  remarks  on  the  inaccu- 
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racy  of  former  statements,  and  add- 
ing, perhaps,  a  word  or  two  of  gene- 
ral criticism. 

Washington  Irving  was  born  in  the 
city  of  New-York,  about  the  year 
1782  ;  and,  after  going  through  the 
usual  course  of  preparatory  instruc- 
tion, he  hecame  a  student  of  Colum- 
bia College.  His  earliest  writings 
were  produced  between  his  seven- 
teenth and  nineteenth  years.  They 
were  sportive  effusions,  that  appear- 
ed, about  1804,  in  a  New-York  Jour- 
nal called  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
and  alluded  to  the  manners  and  fash- 
ions of  the  times,  as  well  as  to  the 
current  theatrical  performances. — 
These  essays  were  carelessly,  but 
humorously,  written,  and  were  co- 
pied into  the  newspapers  of  other 
cities  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1824,  that  they  were  presented  to 
the  notice  of  English  readers  ;  and 
the  re-publication  of  them  as  bv 
u  The  Author  of  the  Sketchbook,'" 
is  justly  censurable  as  a  mercenary 
trick  of  trade,  by  which  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  popular  author  was  endan- 
gered, for  the  paltry  profit  to  be  de- 
rived by  bringing  forward  again  his 
long  forgotten  puerilities.  Neverthe- 
less, the  "  Letters  of  Jonathan  Old- 
style"  are  by  no  means  so  totally  de- 
ficient in  that  grace  of  style,  and  pe- 
culiar vein  of  humour,  which  distin- 
guish the  maturer  compositions  of 
their  author,  as  his  youth  might  lead 
one  to  imagine. 

In  1 805,  the  studies  of  Mr  Irving 
were  interrupted  by  the  delicacy  of 
his  health.  His  lungs  being  thought 
seriously  affected,  and  a  consumption 
being  apprehended,  a  change  of  cli- 
mate was  advised.  In  consequence, 
he  embarked  for  Bordeaux,  where  he 
passed  some  weeks ;  and,  recover- 
ing strength,  proceeded  to  the  south 
of  France,  and  thence  to  Italy. — 
His  health  soon  returned  ;  yet.  he 
staid  some  time  at  Rome  and  Naples, 
making  also  an  excursion  into  Sicily. 
Through  Switzerland,  he  re-passed 
into  France  ;  he  then  came  to  En- 
gland, by  way  of  Flanders  and  Hol- 
land ;  and  was  restored  to  his  own 
country,  in  perfect  health,  after  an 
absence!  of  two  years. 


On  his  return,  he  resumed  the  stu- 
dy of  the  law,  which  he  had  before 
entered  upon,  though  merely  to  com- 
plete his  education  upon  the  plan 
laid  down  for  him  by  his  family. — 
When  he  haft  spent  some  time  with  an 
eminent  counsellor,  he  was  in  due 
course  admitted  to  the  bar.  How- 
ever, the  details  of  the  law  were  not 
to  his  taste,  and  he  did  not  commence 
practice,  but  passed  several  years  in 
literary  pursuits,  and  in  excursions 
among  the  interesting  scenes  of  his 
native  land. 

In  1807,  shortly  after  his  travels  in 
Europe,  he  engaged  with  two  gentle- 
men, named  Paulding  and  Verplanck, 
in  an  occasional  publication  termed 
Salmagundi,  which  had  great  popu- 
larity. The  main  object  of  it  was  to 
ridicule  the  prevailing  follies  of  the 
times,  after  the  manner  of  the  Taller 
and  Spectator ;  and  among  the  pa- 
pers was  a  series  of  letters  in  close 
imitation  of  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of 
the  World,  or  Graffigny's  Letters  of 
a  Peruvian.  The  idea  that  Mr  Ir- 
ving was  not  encouraged  in  America, 
is  quite  erroneous  ;  for  even  his  boy- 
ish contributions  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle  were  greatly  sought  after, 
and  Salmagundi  attained  a  degree  of 
popularity  altogether  unprecedented 
in  the  New  World.  The  poetry, 
which  had  great  spirit,  was  from  the 
pen  of  his  eldest  brother,  since  dead. 

In  1810,  he  published  Knicker- 
bocker's History  of  New-York ;  a 
humorous  and  satirical  work,  in  which 
existing  customs  and  follies  were 
whimsically  clothed  with  the  antiquat- 
ed garb  of  a  former  century,  and  pa- 
raded forth  as  coeval  with  the  old 
Dutch  Dynasty,  at  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  city.  The  satire  extends 
to  the  measures  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  as  well  as  to 
the  particular  usages  of  the  metropo- 
lis. This  publication  was  eagerly 
received.  Some  slight  umbrage  was 
taken  by  a  few  descendants  of  old 
Dutch  families,  at  the  grotesque  cos- 
tume in  which  their  ancestors  were 
attired,  or  the  jocose  familiarity  with 
which  they  were  treated.  This  feel- 
ing, however,  was  both  limited  and 
transient.      The  Dutch   burghers  in 
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general  were  among  those  most  de- 
lighted with  the  work ;  and  many 
families  which  are  not  enumerated 
there,  expressed  regret  at  not  finding 
their  names  enrolled  in  Diedrick's 
records.  Many  of  these  malecontents 
have  since  been  afforded  the  odd 
kind  of  satisfaction  they  desired  ;  wit- 
ness the  recent  tales  of  Rip  Yon 
Winkle,  Delph  Heyliger,  the  Legend 
•of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  the  money- 
digging  adventures  of  Wolfert  Web- 
ber. These  Dutch  stories  are  greet- 
ed with  peculiar  favour  by  Mr  Ir- 
ving's  own  countrymen.  During  the 
war  which  broke  out  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  Mr  Irving  was 
military  secretary  and  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  and  had  an  opportunity,  in  the 
preparations  against  an  expected  in- 
vasion of  the  city,  of  seeing  many  of 
the  humorous  scenes  realized,  which 
he  had  described  in  his  satirical  his- 
tory of  it,  during  the  reign  of  the  old 
Dutch  Governors.  The  descriptions 
there  given,  seemed  to  have  been 
whimsically  prophetic.  As  the  war 
proceeded,  and  the  navy  of  America 
rose  high  in  reputation  as  in  utility, 
the  proprietors  of  the  Analectic  Ma- 
gazine, prevailed  on  our  author  to  en- 
rich their  periodical  with  the  biogra- 
phy of  the  most  illustrious  naval  offi- 
cers of  the  country  ;  and  he  executed 
his  task  in  a  manly  and  masterly 
style,  so  as  to  answer  the  patriotic 
purpose  of  his  employers,  and  to  sus- 
tain, or  even  augment,  his  own  per- 
sonal fame.  It  was  about  1816  that 
he  wrote  his  beautiful  preface  to 
Campbell's  poems,  and  shewed  in  it, 
by  the  warmth  and  elegance  of  his 
tribute  to  the  charms  of  another's 
muse,  how  admirably  qualified  he 
himself  was  to  conciliate  the  favor 
of  his  own. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in 
1815,  Mr  Irving's  propensity  to  tra- 
vel led  him  into  England,  and  he  has 
ever  since  continued  in  Europe.  His 
residence  has  been  principally  in  En- 
gland and  France,  but  he  has  also 
rambled  over  the  interesting  region, 
and  through  the  romantic  scenery  of 
Germany,  and  the  winter  of  1822  he 
passed  at  Dresden.     JHis  writings  had 


preceded  him  there  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, he  was  received  with  great 
hospitality  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
was  treated  with  much  kindness  by 
the  venerable  King  and  Queen  of 
Saxony.  Some  articles  in  different 
periodical  publications  of  Europe, 
have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Mr  Irving.  We  are  well  assured 
that  he  has  written  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  any  European  publication  ; 
and  we  cannot  but  reprobate  the  dis- 
ingenuousness  of  those  authors  and 
editors  who,  knowing  the  truth,  have 
from  motives  of  vanity  or  interest 
forborne  to  assert  it.  It  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  them,  that  they 
have  refrained  from  actually  encour- 
aging the  deception  ;  for  lukewarm 
indeed  must  be  his  love  of  right,  who 
will  not  prevent  wrong  when  he  may. 
The  danger  to  which  a  writer  is  ex- 
posed by  having  works  unjustly  at- 
tributed to  him,  is  two-fold  ;  it  is  a 
two-edged  sword,  cutting  whichever 
way  it  strikes.  If  what  is  fraudulent- 
ly placed  to  his  account,  be  insuffi- 
cient to  uphold  the  character  he  has 
acquired,  his  credit  accordingly  suf- 
fers, iu  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
such  engagements  as  his  previous  un- 
dertakings may  show  him  to  have 
made  with  the  public.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  compositions  at  all  superior 
to  his  own  are  reported  to  issue  from 
his  pen,  the  next  work  that  he  ac- 
knowledges will  of  course  be  judged 
of  by  the  fictitious  standard  thus  set 
up,  and  condemned  as  not  sterling, 
unless  it  equal  what  has  thus  been 
erroneously  fixed  on  as  its  proper 
value.  To  this  latter  disadvantage 
Mr  Irving  is  in  no  especial  danger  of 
being  subjected  ;  yet  the  long  inter- 
vals at  which  his  different  works  are 
produced,  afford  the  public  a  strong 
hope,  if  not  a  reasonable  one,  that 
each  succeeding  effort  of  his  will  be 
more  powerful  and  fortunate  than  its 
forerunner, — from  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  had  so  much  time  to  rest 
and  recreate  his  intellectual  force, — 
And  it  is  with  considerable  shrewdness 
and  propriety  that  it  has  been  ob- 
served, how  insufficiently  a  literary 
name  is  supported  when  the  possessor 
of  itmejely  preserves  his  talents  froip 
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retrograding,  but  does  not  advance 
them  a  step.  When  soil  has  lain 
i'uliow  for  some  time,  we  naturally 
look  to  find  the  crop  so  abundant  as 
to  compensate  for  the  time  lost  in 
producing  that  exuberance  ;  and  sim- 
ilar expectations,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, are  entertained  of  the 
growth  of  the  mind.  In  the  race  of 
life,  there  is  no  standing  still.  One 
must  either  press  onward  like  the 
rest,  or  the  rest  will  soon  press  him 
down  and  pass  over  him.  And  thus 
it  is  also  in  that  world  within  a  world, 
that  wheel  within  a  wheel,  the  sphere 
of  literature.  Let  a  man  display  ever 
so  refulgent  agenius,and  let  him  feed 
its  beams  ever  so  equally  and  atten- 
tively, yet  unless  the  curious  light  be 
perpetually  increasing  in  brilliancy, 
it  will  soon  fall  upon  our  eyes  with 
the  dulness  of  satiety,  and  even  seem 
to  be  fading  in  the  socket.  These 
metaphorical  wanderings  of  ours  are 
perhaps  not  wholly  without  an  object, 
and  a  worthy  one  ;  but  our  dislike  to 
that  arrogance  of  dictation,  so  com- 
mon with  modern  critics,  in  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  any  author,  how- 
ever transcendantly  excellent,  re- 
strains us  here  from  further  pursuing 
that  inference,  which  we  still  trust 
will  be  drawn  from  the  observations 
now  concluded.  Of  the  Sketch-Book. 
it  is  enough  to  record  that  it  was  first 
opened  to  the  public  eye  in  1.S20  ; 
and  of  Brmebridge-Hall,  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  sequel  to  the  Sketch-Book, 
and  that  it  was  first  given  to  the 
world  in  1323.  What  moro  might  be 
said  respecting  these  two  chefs  d'eeu- 
vrcs,  would,  no  less  in  a  future  age 
than  in  the  present,  be  as  "a  tale 
twice  told."  In  1S24  appeared  the 
"Tales  of  a  Traveller,''  which  we 
noticed  with  some  severity  at  the 
time.  What  we  then  said,  we  are 
sorry  for  ;  because  (as  Vanbruggen 
said)  "  it  is  true," — at  least  we 
still  believe  it  to  be  so.  In  exten- 
uation of  the  faults  we  then  con- 
demned, it  may  be  urged  that  the  au- 
thor was  a  much  younger  man  when 
he  wrote  those  Tales,  than  when  they 
were  put  in  print.  The  account  of 
them  given  in  the  preface,  and  of  the 
motives  for  publishing  them,  we  have 


reason  to  think  is  strictly  correct. 
They  had  been  lying,  it  seems,  for 
many  years  past,  in  the  trunk  or  port- 
manteau of  our  Traveller  ;  and, 
strange  to  say !  the  most  finished  piece 
of  the  whole  work — the  philosophical 
and  pathetic  narrative  of  Buckthorne, 
appears  to  have  been  the  longest  com- 
posed. One  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
we  have  in  re-perusing  that  beautiful 
story,  is  our  certainty,  that  the  author 
must  feel  an  honest,  though  regretful, 
wish  that  he  had  brought  it  out  in 
better  company. 

Mr  living's  person  is  of  the  mid- 
dle height,  and  well  proportioned. 
His  countenance  is  handsome  and  in- 
telligent, with  dark  hair  and  eyes, 
fine  teeth,  and  a  very  engaging  ex- 
pression about  the  mouth.  His  man- 
ners are  modest,  but  easy,  his  move- 
ments have  a  grace  that  seems  natu- 
ral to  them,  and  he  is  animated  and 
eloquent  when  drawn  into  conversa- 
tion. He  has  a  great  sensibility  to 
pathos,  a  keen  relish  for  humour,  and 
a  quick  perception  of  the  ludicrous ; 
but  in  his  remarks  he  is  very  rarely 
satirical,  and  never  sarcastic,  though 
his  writings  are  so  happily  distinguish- 
ed for  gentle  touches  of  caricature. 
His  disposition  is  amiable  and  affec- 
tionate, and  his  conduct  has  ever 
been  guided  by  it  to  acts  of  kindness 
and  generosity. — His  character  fur- 
nishes a  model  of  correctness,  yet  he 
is  full  of  forbearance  and  indulgence 
for  the  foibles  and  errors  of  others. 
He  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
his  appearance  is  also  youthful  for 
his  years. 

He  is  conversant  with  ancient  lit- 
erature ;  but  his  writings  are  seldom 
or  never  interlarded  with  quotations 
from  the  dead  languages  ;  a  practice 
which  he  avoids  probably  as  savour- 
ing of  affectation.  He  is  deeply  read 
in  the  sterling  old  English  writers, 
and  no  doubt  it  is  from  that  source 
he  has  derived  much  of  the  raciness 
of  language  and  vividness  of  idea, 
which  diffuse  such  a  charm  over  his 
style.  He  is  familiar  (in  the  original 
tongue)  with  the  most  valuable  an* 
thors  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
German  literature  ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  studied  the.se  languages  rather 
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for  the  improvement  of  his  taste,  than 
to  make  any   display  of  erudition  in 
his  writings.     His  mind  has  thus  be- 
come enriched  with  a  most  precious 
and    extensive  store    of  knowledge, 
from  which  he  can  at  pleasure   draw 
materials  for  his  various  publications. 
Some    uninformed,    or  —  what    is 
worse — half  informed   writers,  have 
stated  that   Washington   Irving  was 
formerly  engaged  in  commerce.  The 
fact  is  this.      Having  a  deep  interest 
in  the  estate  of  some  relatives  of  his, 
who  were  unfortunate  in  ther  specu- 
lations, he    quickly  repaired    hither 
from  the  continent,  not  only  to   ad- 
vance   his   pecuniary  claims,  but  to 
give    the    falling  firm  whatever  sup- 
port it  could  receive  from  his  person- 
al exertions,  at  such  an  overwhelming 
crisis.      And   he  did  exert  himself, 
with  an  alacrity   no  less    admirable 
than  surprising,  in  a  gentleman  whose 
life  had  hitherto  been  devoted  to  the 
refinements  of  literature,  and  whose 
learned   ease  had  been  thus  abruptly 
broken   in   upon,  by  the  most  unro- 
mantic  species  of  care,  and  under  the 
most  unprepossessing  circumstances. 
It  has  been  reported,  too,   that    his 
pencil  can  fill  a  Sketch-Book  as  pic- 
turesquely as  a  pen. ;    but,  as  Mr  Ir- 
ving is  one  of  the  last  men   in   the 
world  to  wish  for  more  praise  than  is 
his  due,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
fessing our  scepticism  as  to  his   hav- 
ing attained  any  striking  proficiency 
in  the  "  mimic  art."     That  he  will  be 
successful,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  ev- 
ery thing  he  attempts,  we   are  little 
disposed  to  doubt.     But  his  progress 
in  a  study  must  be  proportionate    to 
the  term    of  his  application,  and   so 
various  and  engrossing  have  been  his 
literary  and   philosophical    pursuits, 
that  they  can  hardly  have  left    him 
much  opportunity  for  lighter  occupa- 
tions,— that  is,  for  engaging  in  them 
with  any  great  ardour  or  perseverance. 
Mr  Irving  has  been   styled   "  the 
Goldsmith  of  the  age,"  but  we  would 
rather  call    him  "  the  Campbell   of 
prose,"  for  he  has  the  same  triteness 
and  polish,  the  same  touching  pathos, 


and  the  same  equability,  broken  only 
by  ascensions  to  a  style  of  greater 
elevation.  Perhaps  the  pictures  of 
both  these  great  delineators  of  poetic 
nature  have  too  much  of  cloudless 
blue  and  skiey  back-ground.  But 
then  it  is  without  a  single  flaw,  and 
the  only  change  of  tint  is  to  some- 
thing brighter  or  more  alluring.  Yet 
the  parallel  does  not  hold  throughout. 
Irving's  touches,  though  as  minute 
and  elaborate  as  Campbell's,  blend 
more  imperceptibly,  and  make  the 
general  effect  more  surprising,  foras- 
much as  the  immediate  causes  are 
less  visible.  Campbell  works  in  mo- 
saic,— Irving  in  enamel.  The  one 
leads  you  step  by  step  to  the  summit 
of  Vathek's  heaven-kissing  tower  ; 
the  other  wafts  you  thither  like  a  bal- 
loon tossed  up  by  the  "  hands  un- 
seen" of  young  summer  breezes.  But 
the  prospect,  after  all,  is  the  same, 
whichever  way  arrrived  at.  The 
bard  of  Hohenlinden  is  an  admirable 
scene-painter  ; — so  is  Greenwood  of 
old  Drury  ;  but  Crayon  in  the  shift- 
ing and  arrangement  of  his  scenery, 
reminds  us  of"-  The  House  that  Jack* 
built."  Both  are  Prosperos,  of  the 
same  magic  power  ;  but  the  attendant 
spirits  of  one  are  palpable  in  form, 
while  those  of  the  other  melt  atoncj 
into  thin  air,  so  often  as  we  stretch 
forth  a  hand  to  seize  them. 

This  ethereal  quality  in  Geoffry 
Crayon's  imaginative  creations,  must 
rend.r  him  eminently  capable  of 
transfusing  into  our  language  the  ma- 
gical beauties  of  the  German  novel- 
ists ;  and  we  have  good  ground  for 
believing  that  his  portfolio  contains 
many  delightful  evidences  of  such  a 
capacity  as  we  attribute  to  him. 

It  is  whispered  that  at  a  late  con- 
vivial meeting  or"  literati,  some  one 
hinted  to  Mr  Irving  his  fitness  to  un- 
dertake a  translation  of  the  minor 
tales  by  the  author  of  Don  Quixote. 
Such  a  version  must  of  necessity  be 
an  improvement  on  the  original ;  and 
what  a  high  treat  might  we  not  ex- 
pect from  the  united  talents  of  Irving 
and  CervajQtes  J 
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GREEK  FUNERAL  CHANT. 

A  wail  was  heard  around  the  bed,  the  death-bed  of  the  young  ! 

Amidst  her  tears  the  Funeral  Chant  a  mournful  Mother  sung. 

— "  lanthis !  dost  thou  sleep  .' — thou  sletp'st ! — but  this  is  not  the  rest. 

The  breathing;  and  the  rosy  calm  1  hare  pillow'd  on  my  breast. 

I  lull'd  thee  not  to  this  repose,   lanthis,  my  sweet  son  ! 

As  in  thy  laughing-  childhood's  days  by  twilight  1  have  done. 

How  is  it  that  1  bear  to  stand  and  look  upon  thee  now  ? 

And  that  I  die  not,  seeing  Death  on  thy  pale  glorious  brow  ? 

u  I  look  upon  thee,  thou  that  wert  of  all  most  fair  and  brave  ! 

I  see  thee  wearing  still  too  much  of  beauty  for  the  grave  ! 

Though  mournfully  thy  smile  is  fiVd,  and  heavily  thine  eye 

Hath  shut  above  the  falcon-glance  that  in  it  loved  to  lie, 

And  fast  is  bound  the  springing  step  that  seemM  on  breezes  borne, 

When  to  thy  couch  1  came  and  said — l  Wake,  hunter,  wake  !   His  mora  l1 

— Yet  lovely  art  thou  still,  my  flower  ;  untouoh'd  by  slow  decay  ; 

And  1,  the  wilherM  stem  remain  ! — I  would  that  Grief  might  slay. 

"  Oh  !  ever  when  I  met  thy  look,  I  knew  that  this  would  be  ! 

I  knew  too  well  that  length  of  days  was  not  a  gift  for  thee  ! 

I  saw  it  in  thy  kindling  cheek  and  in  thy  bearing  high — 

— A  voice  caine  whispering  to  my  soul,  and  told  me  thou  must  die  ! 

That  thou  must  die,  my  fearless  one,  when  swords  were  flashing  red — 

—  Why  doth  a  mother  live  to  say — My  First-born  and  my  Dead  ! 

They  tell  me  of  thy  youthful  fame,  they  talk  of  victory  won — 

— Speak  thou — and  1  will  hear  thy  voice — lanthis,  my  sweet  son  !" 

A  wail  was  heard  around  the  bed,  the  death-bed  of  the  young  ! 

A  fair-hairM  Bride  the  Funeral  Chant  amidst  her  weeping  sung. 

— M  lanthis  !.  look'st  thou  not  on  me  ? — Can  love  indeed  be  fled  ? 

— When  was  it  woe  before  to  gaze  upon  thy  stately  head  ! 

I  would  that  I  had  followed  thee,  lanthis  !  my  beloved  ! 

And  stood  as  woman  oft  hath  stood,  where  faithful  hearts  are  proved  ! 

That  I  had  girt  a  breast-plate  on,  and  battled  at  thy  side  ! 

— It  would  have  been  a  blessed  thing,  together  had  we  died. 

"  But  where  was  I  when  thou  didst  fall  beneath  the  fatal  sword  ? 
Was  1  beside  the  sparkling  fount,  or  at  the  peaceful  board  ? 
Or  singing  some  sweet  song  of  old,  in  the  shadow  of  the  vine  ? 
Or  praying  to  the  Saints  for  thee,  before  the  holy  shrine  ? 
— And  thou  wert  lying  low  the  while,  the  life-drops  from  thy  heart 
Fast  gushing  like  a  mountain-spring — and  couldst  thou  thus  depart  I 
Couldst  thou  depart,  nov  on  my  lips  pour  out  thy  fleeting  breath  ? 
— Oh  !  1  was  with  thee  but  in  joy,  that  should  have  been  in  death  ! 

"  Yes !  I  was  with  thee  when  the  dance  through  mazy  rings  was  led, 

And  when  the  lyre  and  voice  were  tuned,  and  when  the  feast  was  spread  ! 

But  not  where  noble  blood  flowM  forth,  where  singing  javelins  flew — 

—  Why  did  1  hear  love's  first  sweet  words,  and  not  its  last  adieu  ? 

"What  now  can  breathe  of  gladness  more — what  scene,  what  hour,  what  tone 

The  blue  skies  fade  with  all  their  lights — they  fade,  since  thou  art  gone. 

Ev'n  that  must  leave  me — that  still  face,  by  all  my  tears  unmoved  ! 

— Take  me  from  this  dark  world  with  thee,  lanthis,  my  beloved  i'1 

A  wail  was  heard  around  the  bed,  the  death-bed  of  the  young  ! 
Amidst  her  tears  the  Funeral  Chant  a  mournful  Sister  sung. 
"  lanthis,  brother  of  my  soul ! — oh,  where,  are  now  the  days, 
That  shone,  amidst  the  deep  green  hills,  upon  our  infant  plays  ? 
When  we  two  sported  by  the  streams,  or  track'd  them  to  their  source, 
And  like  a  stag's  the  rocks  among,  was  thy  fleet,  fearless  course. 
— [  see  the  pines  there  waving  yet,  I  see  the  rills  descend, 
I  see  thy  bounding  step  no  more — my  brother  and  my  friend  ! 
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•c  T  come  with  flowers — for  Spring  is  come — Ianthis !  art  thou  here  * 

I  bring  the  garlands  she  hath  brought — I  cast  them  on  thy  bier  ! 

Thou  shouldBt  be  crown'd  with  victory's  crown — but  oh  !    more  meet  they  seem, 

The  first  faint  violets  of  the  wood,  and  lilies  of  the  stream  ; 

More  meet  for  one  so  fondly  loved,  and  laid  so  early  low — 

— Alas  !  how  sadly  sleeps  thy  face  amidst  the  sunshine's  glow  ! 

The  golden  glow  that  through  thy  heart  was  wont  such  joy  to  send  — 

—Woe  that  it  smiles  and  not  for  thee,  my  brother  and  my  friend  I" 
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^JO  much  has  been  said  of  the  indi- 
^  cations  of  character  afforded  by 
the  upper  part  of  the  human  struc- 
ture— we  have  so  many  theories  of 
metoscopy,  chieroscopy,  cranioscopy, 
and  cheirographoscopy,  that  I  trust  I 
shall  obtain  a  hearing  when,  under 
the  name  of  Podoscopy,  or  the  Phy- 
siognomy of  the  Fkkt,  I  venture  to 
draw  conclusions  from  the  nether 
portions  of  the  human  frame  :  to 
speak  plain  English,  I  contend,  that 
if  you  may  know  a  man  from  the 
bumps  on  his  skull,  the  wrinkles  on 
his  face,  or  the  characters  of  his 
hand-writing,  so  you  may  know  him 
from  the  shape  and  outline  of  his 
feet.  One  advantage  this  new  sci- 
ence undoubtedly  has  over  craniolo- 
gy,  that  no  unwary  disciple  is  likely 
to  be  misled  into  the  error  of  taking 
**  a  sheep's-head  for  a  turnip."  I  do 
not  sec  why,  in  this  case,  domination 
should  be  assumed  by  the  powers 
which  chance  to  be  uppermost.  As- 
cendancy has  two  senses,  as  the  an- 
cient amphora  had  two  handles  ;  and 
it  is  not  always  those  that  are  highest 
who  are  chief,  as  the  sailor,  who  as- 
cended in  quest  of  the  place  of  hon- 
our, to  the  one-shilling  gallery  in  the 
playhouse,  discovered.  Solomon  has 
appropriately  classed  the  Feet,  or, 
at  least,  their  motion,  as  one'  of  the 
great  branches  of  ancient  Physiog- 
nomy. "  A  man's  attire,  and  exces- 
sive laughter,  and  his  walk,  shew 
what  he  is."  Who  is  there,  having 
eyes  to  look  upon  the  fat  ancles  of 
some  peasants,  that  does  not  recog- 
nise in  that  fatness  a  symptom,  as 
well  as  type,  of  their  mental  hebe- 
tude ?  On  the  contrary,  the  most 
shallow  observers  may  clearly  dis- 


cern, in  the  capacious,  full-^rown, 
and  well-formed  Foot,  the  plainest 
indications  of  a  vigorous  and  mascu- 
line understanding.  What  eloquence 
in  the  bold  sinew,  in  the  strong  ten- 
don !  What  firmness  exhibited  by 
the  sound  hearty  brawn  !  No  flab- 
biness,  no  superfluous  flesh,  nothing 
to  impede  the  free  use  of  the  mem- 
ber !  Can  such  a  Foot  be  given  to 
a  sluggard  ?  It  is  my  conviction,  that 
the  delicate,  nice,  exactly-developed 
Foot,  is  found  invariably  to  belong 
to  persons  of  such  a  temper  of  mind 
as  the  two  first  epithets  imply.  Acti- 
vity of  mind,  quickness,  vivacity, 
briskness,  are'  the  characteristics, 
which  a  Foot  less  delicate  and  less 
fine,  but  accurately  formed,  strong 
and  vigorous,  evinces.  The  large 
uncouth  flat  Foot  betrays  a  sluggish 
disposition.  You  never  knew  a  flat- 
footed  man  who  was  not  naturally 
lazy.  The  elasticity,  the  springiness 
of  the  Foot,  are  but  symptoms  of 
the  nature  of  the  being  whom  nature 
has  moulded  ;•  she  is  not  so  incon- 
sistent as  people  generally  suppose  ; 
all  the  parts  are  congruous,  and  bear 
their  due  relation  to  the  whole. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  intellectual 
qualities  which  may  be  inferred  from 
the  Feet  ;  they  speak  the  passions 
also.  The  avarice  of  an  old  hunks 
has  been  known  directly,  time  out  of 
mind,  by  his  square  toes.  How 
much  may  be  guessed  from  the  swoll- 
en vein,  the  quick  pulse  beating 
through  each  artery  of  the  instep  ! 
Compare  such  a  Foot  with  the  firm- 
ly-composed Foot  of  a  resolved  and 
calm  spirit  :  how  evident  the  con- 
trast !  People  may  talk  of  quivering 
lips  and  inflamed  eyes  as  indications 
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of  angry  passion  ;  hut  how  trivial  is 
the  impression  made  by  all  the  con- 
tortions of  which  the  face  is  capable, 
compared  with  the  electrifying  effect 
of  a  vigorous  stamp  of  the  Foot  : 
and  as  an  infliction  of  our  displeasure, 
need  I  add,  that  scowls  and  frowns, 
nay,  the  fiercest  words  of  that  pugna- 
cious member,the  tongue, are  nothing 
to  what  can  be  done  by  a  judicious 
application  of  the  toe.  The  superior- 
ity of  the  Feet  is  sufficiently  manifest 
from  the  sense  which  men  entertain  of 
the  indignity  of  having  that  august 
member  trodden  on.  You  may 
shoulder  people  as  much  as  you 
please,  without  offence  ;  but  who  has 
trodden  upon  another's  Foot,  the 
toe,  or  the  heel,  I  care  not  which, 
with  impunity  ? 

The  dignity  and  eminence  of  the 
Foot  may  be  evidenced  in  another 
way  ;  by  the  ancient  and  modern 
practice  of  painters  and  sculptors. 
Those  chimaeras  the  bulls  of  Jason, 
were,  like  our  dandy  Chimaeras. 
ftrasi-heeled.  The  Hours,  instead  of 
being  rosy-cheeked,  are  *  iosv-foot- 
ED."  Fauns  and  Satyrs  are  always 
painted  with  hoofs  ;  for  what  satiri- 
cal reasons  the  learned  reader  knows : 
the  fact  shews  how  much  the  ancients 
inferred  from  the  Feet.  Again  : 
what  is  the  sure  and  infallible  crite- 
rion by  which  any  suspected  stranger 
in  black  relieves  himself  from  the 
imputation  of  being  the  Devil  ?  By 
shewing  his  Feet.  How  else  is  it 
possible  to  distinguish  his  Satanic 
majesty  ?  How  could  painters  in- 
telligibly pourtray  him?  Other  kings 


wear  crowrts  ;  you  may  look  to  their 
heads  ;  but  he  knows  better,  and 
bears  in  his  Feet  the  symbols  of  sov- 
ereignty. In  China,  a  lady's  Foot 
is  "  contracted  to  the  shortest  span," 
because  that  sagacious  people  well 
know  how  naturally  men's  eyes  turn 
upon  women's  feet  ;  and  minuteness 
and  beauty  being,  according  to  the 
metaphysicians  nearly  allied  in  our 
conceptions,  they  seek  to  secure  the 
first,  in  hopes  that  it  will  draw  after 
it  the  second.  But  why  do  they  not 
direct  their  attention,  as  some  savages 
(craniologists,  doubtless)  have  done, 
to  compressing  the  head  ?  Why  ? 
because  they  know  that  no  man  cares 
for  a  woman's  head.  Thus  the  Chi- 
nese are  with  my  theory  ;  and  so  are 
the  Indians  and  Spaniards.  A  fine 
lady  in  India,  paints  her  Feet  instead 
of  her  face,  and  puts  rings  on  her  toes 
instead  of  her  fingers ;  while,  in 
Spain,  a  woman  shrouds  her  Feet 
as  she  would  her  bosom  :  she  may 
be  said  to  blush  in  her  Feet  :  she 
knows  their  superiority  and  impor- 
tance. To  any  lover  who  presufnes 
to  doubt  the  above  theory,  or  to  say 
a  word  in  disparagement  of  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Feet,  compared  even 
with  the  eyes  of  his  mistress,  I  leave 
the  consideration  of  the  following 
lines  of  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  defy 
him  to  be  of  the  other  side  : — 

Her  Ff.et  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out 

As  if  they  feared  the  light; 
But  oh  !  she  dances  such  a  way, 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  hall  so  fine  a  sight  ! 


VARIETIES, 


ANIMAL  DYE. 
A  KIND  of  grass,  called  Polygo- 
■**■  num  minus,  abounds  in  the  des- 
erts of  Ukraine.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  month  of  June,  this  grass  is 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  which  arc  cov- 
ered with  maggots,  of  an  oval  shape, 
that  become  indurated  as  soon  as 
they  are  exposed  to  the  air  ;  they 
are  sold  by  the  spoonful  to  merchants, 


are  pounded,  and  the  water  in  which 
they  are  steeped,  with  a  little  alum, 
assumes  the  colour  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful crimson.  The  wives  of  the 
Cossacks  dye  their  thread  with  them ; 
and  the  Russian  merchants  buy  therri 
for  their  wives  to  paint  their  faces 
with.  The  Armenians  use  large 
quantities  in  dyeing  their  silk,  their 
moroccos,  the  tails   and   manes   of 
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their  horses,  and  their  own  hair, 
beards  and  nails.  The  name  of  coc- 
cus Polonotum  has  been  given  to 
these  maggots. 

MODERN  ROME,  DEPOT  OF  THE  ARTS. 

A  letter  from  Rome  states  that 
some  valuable  copper-plates,  engrav- 
ed by  Dorigny  and  Aquilla.  from  sev- 
eral of  the  choicest  works  of  Rapha- 
el, Annibal  Carracci,  and  other  great 
masters,  have  been  lately  destroyed 
by  order  of  the  librarian  of  the  Holy 
See,  on  account  of  their  profane  ex- 
hibition of  the  human  form  divine  J 
Are  we  returning  to  the  era  of  van- 
dalism, that  such  an  outrage  should 
be  committed  in  the  emporium  of  the 
fine  arts  ?  or  do  the  Jesuits  wish  to 
extinguish  every  trace  of  art,  in  Eu- 
rope, except  that  of  hood-winking 
mankind  ?  

ARTIFICIAL  LEATHER. 

Dr  Bernhard,  of  Larris,  in  Germa- 
ny, has  made  a  very  interesting  dis- 
covery, for  which  he  has  received  a 
patent  ;  by  means  of  which  he  ob- 
tains from  animal  substances,  of  which 
hitherto  no  use  has  been  made,  a 
product  perfectly  similar  to  lather. 
A  manufactory  has  been  established 
at  Gumbold,  near  Vienna,  where  this 
new  species  of  industry  is  practised 
with  the  greatest  activity.  This  com- 
position is  capable,  when  in  a  fluid 
state,  of  being  formed  into  boots  and 
shoes.  

CONCERT. 

The  great  Russian  General,  Field 
Marshal  Count  Miinnich,  once  gave 
a  concert  to  the  Empress  Catharine, 
which  was  as  singular  in  its  way  as 
characteristic  of  the  Russian  nation. 
The  music  performed  was,  indeed, 
not  different  from  that  which  is  com- 
monly heard  in  other  concerts,  but 
the  bows  of  all  the  stringed  instru- 
ments, of  which  there  were  above  a 
hundred,  had  hair  fixed  to  them, 
which  Was  entirely  taken  from  the 
Turkish  standards,  captured  by  Miin- 
nich from  the  enemies  of  his  sovereign. 

ANECDOTE    OF    A    PRISON. 

M.  Ouvrard,  an  army  contractor, 
is  at  present   in  prison  at  Paris,  on 


heavy  charges ;  but  he  has  realized 
large  sums,  and  lives  like  a  prince. 
The  following  story  is  told  of  his  in- 
carceration : — On  the  same  floor  with 
his  apartments  are  two  rooms,  which 
he  desired  to  have,  pour  s'arrondit 
— that  is,  to  have  all  the  flat :  tlte 
jailer  told  him  he  could  not  have  the 
rooms,  as  they  were  hired  by  two 
debtors.  u  How  much  do  they  owe !" 
— "  About  10,000  francs."  "Here  is 
the  money,"  said  Monsieur  Ouvrard 
— and  he  paid  the  10,000  francs,  had 
the  two  rooms,  s'arrondit,  and  thfe 
two  prisoners  Were  set  at  liberty  !  ! 

THE  OLD  BACHELOR'S  SOLILOQUY. 

Alas  !  What  a  poor  solitary  desert- 
ed being  I  am  !  Ah  !  had  I  my  time 
to  come  over  again,  I  would  not  bte 
now  sitting  alone,  moping  over  my 
joyless  fire — but  it  serves  me  right — 
I  do  not  deserve  to  have  the  bless- 
ings of  a  wife,  and  the  comfort  of 
dear  sweet  little  smiling  cherubs.  It 
is  now  too  late,  so  it  is  of  no  use  be- 
moaning my  hard  lot.  Cruel  desti- 
ny— to  think  that  my  brothers  are  at 
this  moment  surrounded  with  every 
enjoyment — while  I  with  my  gouty 
toe  sit  here  miserable  and  alone.  Ah ! 
had  I  selected  one  lovely  flower  to 
place  within  my  bosom,  I  now  had 
been  blessed  with  the  fragrant  balm 
of  domestic  consolation,  instead  of 
roving,  like  an  invidious  wasp,  from 
the  gaudy  tulip  and  noisome  poppy 
to  the  poisonous  henbane  and  unnec- 
tareous  weed.  Heavens !  how  I  detest 
myself;  all  nature  execrates  me — a 
useless,  unfriended,  and  unblessed 
member  of  a  society,  to  the  public 
good  of  which  it  was  my  duty  to  con- 
tribute my  share  ;  instead  of  which, 
I  have  added  to  its  vices,  and  increased 
the  number  of  its  unprotected  and 
unallied  members  !  Oh,  this  toe  ! 
Heavens,  what  a  twang  !  Here,  you 
vile  cringing  sycophant  housekeeper, 
send  for  the  doctor  ;  your  only  care 
is  to  enrich  yourself  by  plundering 
me.  You  vile  scoundrel  of  a  valet, 
where  are  you,  sirrah  !  drinking  my 
claret  instead  of  waiting  upon  me  ; 
bring  me  my  crutches,  and  I  will  see 
if  I  cannot  set  you  all  to  rights — get 
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yon  gone,  sir.  Ah  !  it  is  of  no  use  ; 
if  I  turn  them  away,  faithless  varlets, 
I  shall  got  as  bad  in  their  places :  all 
this  comes  of  being  an  old  bachelor. 
The  Romans  acted  wisely  in  doubly 
taxing  those  useless  members  of  the 
community.  I  wonder  that  our  legis- 
lature has  not  taken  cognizance  of 
this  growing  evil.  Bachelorship  has 
never  been  encouraged  by  the  royal 
family,  or  been  fashionable  in  the 
higher  classes  ;  and  yet  it  is  the  rage 
of  the  day.  Well,  when  like  me  they 
sit  writhing  with  torture,  solitary, 
without  any  one  to  speak  to,  or  any 
one  to  comfort  them,  like  me,  they 
may  weep  and  bemoan  themselves  in 
secret.  Ah,  a  knock,  some  one  is 
coming  ;  I  must  again  play  the  hypo- 
crite, put  on  a  smiling  countenance, 
jest  and  be  merry  at  the  expense  of 
those  who,  obeying  the  ordination  of 
nature,  enjoy  the  first  best  gift  of 
heaven,  domestic  bliss. 

METHOD  OP  MAKING  SODA  WATER. 

Take  forty  grains  of  the  carbonate 
of  soda,  put  it  into  a  common  soda 
water  bottle,  which  generally  con- 
tains about  ten  ounces  of  water.  Im- 
mediately afterwards,  put  into  the 
same  thirty-five  grains  of  tartaric 
acid,  then  cork  it  quickly.  The  acid 
and  the  salt  ought  to  be  put  in  in  crys- 
tals, as  when  in  powder  they  are  apt 
to  seize  upon  each  other  before  the 
bottle  can  be  well  corked,  and  so  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  which  is  evolved  is  lost. 

In  the  above  process,  the  tartaric 
acid  having  a  greater  affinity  for  the 
soda  than  the  carbonic  acid  gas  has, 
combines  with  it,  and  forms  the  tar- 
tarate  of  soda,  a  soluble  salt.  By  this 
combination  the  gas  which  was  en- 
gaged with  the  soda  is  evolved,  or 
set  free,  and  mixes  with  the  water  in 
the  bottle,  and  makes  its  escape 
when  the  cork  is  withdrawn. 


YOUNG    MUSICIAN. 

Among  the  juvenile  musical  ge- 
niuses who  have  lately  caused  so 
much  sensation,  such  as  Liszt,  Aspul, 
and  Schauroth,  there  is  living  at  pre- 
sent at  Berlin,  one   of  the   name;  of 


Mendelssohn,  grandson  of  the  famous 
philosopher  of  the  same  name,  who 
is  not  only  as  great  a  piano-forte 
player  as  either  of  those  three,  but  a 
much  greater  composer.  Though 
only  sixteen,  he  has  written  several 
operas,  eight  orchestral  symphonies, 
fifty  fugues,  and  a  great  many  smaller 
pieces  for  the  piano-forte.  His  mas- 
ter is  Professor  Zelter,  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  great  Goethe,  through 
whose  kindness  the  youth  has  had  the 
rare  advantage  of  being  frequently  in 
the  Poet's  society. 

DIVORCES. 

The  following  inscription  is  writ- 
ten in  large  characters  over  the  prin- 
cipal gate  of  the  city  of  Agra  in  Hin- 
dostan  : — "  In  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Julef,  two  thousand 
married  couple  were  separated  by 
the  magistrate  with  their  own  con- 
sent. The  Emperor  was  so  indig- 
nant on  learning  these  particulars, 
that  he  abolished  the  privilege  of 
divorce.  In  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  number  of  marriages 
in  Agra  was  less  than  before  by  three 
thousand  ;  the  number  of  adulteries 
was  greater  by  seven  thousand  ;  three 
hundred  women  were  burned  alive 
for  poisoning  their  husbands ;  seven- 
ty-five men  were  burned  for  the  mur- 
der of  their  wives  ;  and  the  quantity 
of  furniture  broken  and  destroyed 
in  the  interior  of  private  families, 
amounted  to  the  value  of  three 
millions  of  rupees  !  The  Emperor 
re-established  the  privilege  of  di- 
vorce."   

THE   CROWN  PRINCE   OF  PRUSSIA. 

When,  a  short  time  ago,  the  new 
opera  of  Olympia,  by  Spontini,  of  all 
the  most  trumpetting,  drumming  per- 
formances in  existence,  the  most 
loud,  was  acted  at  Berlin  ;  the  Prince 
Ro}ral,  who,  from  patriotic  motives, 
is  no  great  friend  to  the  composer, 
could  not  stand  the  noise  any  longer, 
and  left  the  house.  It  happened, 
that  at  the  moment  of  his  coming 
out,  the  twelve  lifers  and  as  many 
drummers,  who  parade  the  streets  of 
the  capital  every  evening  for  the  tat- 
too, passed    by   in    full  instrumental 
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chorus.  The  Prince  immediately 
addressed  himself  to  his  attendant, 
and  exclaimed  :  "  Heaven  be  thank- 
ed, that  we  hear  again  a  little  soft* 
music !"  

LITERARY   NOVELTIES. 

Beranger's  new  volume  of  Chan- 
sons have  been  published  in  Paris, 
and  the  Liberaux  are  in  extasies  with 
their  poet's  patriotic  effusions.  One 
song  is  devoted  to  Lafayette  en 
Amerique. 

M.  de  la  Martiue,  author  of  Med- 
itations JPoetiques,  La  Mort  de  Soc- 
rate,  &c.  has  prepared  and  sold  for 
publication,  for  10,000  francs,  a  new 
poem,  La  Mort,  de  Childe  Harold, 
destined  to  complete  the  Adventures 
of  Lord  Byron. 

A  Morning  Paper  has  stated  the 
Subscription  Sale  of  the  Tales  of  the 
Crusaders  to  be  3,500  ;  above  5,000 
copies  have  been  taken. 

Among  the  tirades  against  Eng- 
land, which  occasionally  issue  from 
the  French  press,  is  a  violent  disser- 
tation, which  has  been  launched  at 
their  heads  since  they  dared  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  South 
America  without  the  permission  of 
the  Holy  Alliance.  "  England," 
says  the  author  "  has  never  ceased 
to  follow,  and  put  in  practice  the 
system  of  Hobbes.  She  places  her- 
self at  the  head  of  every  revolution- 
ary movement  against  legitimacy 
and  religion,  which  have  been  reviv- 
ed in  Europe,  and  are  maintained 
only  by  the  Holy  Alliance.  A  trad- 
ing nation  is  a  scourge  among  other 
nations,  and  is  itself  enslaved  by  the 
base  pursuits  of  commerce,  The 
Holy  Alliance  must  make  war  upon 
England.  France  will  set  the  exam- 
ple. Her  destiny  is  to  advance  first 
to  the  struggle  ;  it  is  a  new  sacrifice 
which  she  owes  to  her  interests  and 
to  her  glory." 

voltaire's  works. 
The  perfection  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, which  in  England   has  been 
produced  by  regular  application   of 
talent  and  capital,  is  now  attempted 

*  Sanfte  Mnsik. 


in  Paris  by  the  ardor  of  speculation 
and  the  redundance  of  money.  Fif- 
ty volumes,  at  least,  have  been  always 
thought  well  filled  by  Voltaire's 
works  ;  now  we  are  to  have  them  all 
in  one  volume,  at  the  price  of  140 
francs.  A  plaisant  has  made  the 
following  calculation  of  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  this  volume  to  the  readers  ; 
adding,  that  those  who  do  not  mean 
to  read,  need  not  buy  : 

Frs. 
First  price         -  -  -  140 

Two  pair  of  spectacles  -  50 

Oculist's  fees  100 

Eye  water  30 

Two  artificial  eyes       -  -  80 

Putting  them  iu  place  -  50 

450 
C'est  tin  peu   rher — but,  as  it  is  the 
mode,  it  does  not  matter. 


IRON    ARM. 

A  young  vine  dresser,  at  Canton 
de  Vaud,  (Switzerland,)  named 
Samuel  Testuz  de  Villette,  having 
been  maimed,  three  years  ago,  by  a 
gun  bursting  in  his  hand,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  cut  off  the  arm  at  the 
first  joint.  The  ingenious  industry 
of  a  Genevese  mechanic,  M.  Taille- 
fer,  has  fixed  to  the  stump  of  the  arm 
a  cylinder  of  iron,  terminating  in  a 
strong  vice,  by  the  aid  of  several  in- 
struments affixed  to  which,  S.  Testuz 
is  enabled  to  dig,  to  cut  the  vine,  to 
use  at  once,  both  knife  and  fork  at 
table,  and  perform  almost  every  func- 
tion of  the  industrious  father  of  a 
family. — The  inventor,  M.  Taillefer, 
had  before  constructed  a  mechanical 
leg,  by  means  of  which,  the  wearer 
is  enabled  to  walk,  run  and  mount, 
or  descend,  without  assistance.  He 
is  now  constructing  a  hand,  which  is 
to  perform  almost  all  the  movements 
of  that  member. 

RUSSIAN    HORSES. 

The  hardy  natives  of  the  country 
are  small,  lively,  and  animated  ;  very 
shaggy,  and  generally  of  a  brown  col- 
our. In  the  interior,  they  are  mostly 
unshod  ;  but  will  traverse  any  sort  of 
ground,  up  to  their  middle  in  snow. 
During  the  winter  months,  they  are 
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seen  toiling  in  a  cold  of  20  deg.  bo- 
low  the  freezing-point  of  Reaumur, 
as  white  as  snow,  covered  with  ici- 
cles and  ghryme.  During  summer, 
they  labour  under  the  extreme  of 
heat.  Such  are  the  animals  that, 
with  their  brethren  from  the  banks 
of  the  Volga,  Kuban,  and  Don,  com- 
posed the  irregular  cavalry  of  the 
Russian  army,  which  sustained,  unin- 
jured, the  fatigues  of  the  campaign; 
as  also  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
which,  on  setting  in,  in  the  short 
space  of  one  night,  proved  destruc- 
tive to  those  of  the  French  army, 
natives  of  a  warmer  climate,  in  the 
disastrous  retreat  from  Russia. 


MAZEPPA. 

Voltaire,  in  his  history  of  Charles 
XII.,  says  : — "  Mazeppa  was  a  Po- 
lish nobleman,  born  in  the  Palatinate 
of  Podolia.  He  was  educated  as  a 
page  to  Jean  Casimir,  at  whose  court 
he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
Belles  Lettres.  An  intrigue  which 
he  had  with  the  wife  of  a  Polish  Pal- 
atine having  been  discovered,  the 
husband  had  him  tied  naked  on  a 
wild  horse,  which  was  then  let  loose. 
The  horse,  who  came  from  Ukraine, 
went  back  thither,  carrying  with  him 
Mazeppa,  half  dead  from  hunger  and. 
fatigue.  Some  peasants  took  care  of 
him  ;  he  remained  with  them  a  long 
time,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
several  excursions  against  the  Tar- 
tars. His  superior  information  made 
him  highly  respected^,  amongst  the 
Cossacks  ;  and  his  fame^which  was 
daily  increasing,  induced  the  Czar  to 
create  him  a  Prince  of  the  Ukraine." 

Such  is  the  historical  fact  which 
furnished  Lord  Byron  with  the  sub- 
ject of  his  poem,  with  this  title. 


The  juice  of  this  vegetable,  which 
has  recently  been  introduced  into 
medical  practice  as  a  substitute  for 
opium,  has  been  examined  by  M. 
Francois,  and  he  has  discovered  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  active  princi- 
ple of  the  plant,  to  which  he  has  giv- 
en the  name  of  thridace. 


PRESERVING  OP  BIRDS,  &C 

Mr  Temminck,  Director  of  the 
Dutch  Museum,  has,  for  many  years, 
made  use  of  no  other  means  of  sav- 
ing preserved  birds  and  quadrupeds 
from  the  attacks  of  minute  insects, 
than  placing  a  small  wooden  basin, 
containing  tallow,  in  each  case,  which 
he  finds  to  be  more  effectual  than 
either  camphor  or  Russia  leather. 

ARABIAN    DRAUGHTS. 

A  favourite  pastime  of  the  Negro 
Arabs  in  Nubia,  and  which  is  also 
kuown  among  the  Arabs  in  Upper 
Egypt,  is  the  Syredge,  a  kind  of 
draughts.  It  is  played  upon  sandy 
ground,  on  which  they  trace  with 
the  fingers  chequers  of  forty-nine 
squares.  It  is  an  intricate  game,  and 
requires  great  attention :  the  object 
is  to  take  all  the  antagonist's  pieces  ; 
but  the  rules  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  Polish  draught.  The 
people  are  uncommonly  fond  of  this 
game ;  two  persons  seldom  sitting 
down  together  without  immediately 
beginning  to  draw  squareson  the  sand. 

ORIGINAL    SIN    FOUND    OUT    AT    LAST. 

A  correspondent  was  recently 
shown  a  work  in  MS.  by  a  learned 
Frenchman,  who  resided  a  long  time 
in  England  ;  it  is  to  be  entitled,  The 
Sin  of  Knowledge  ;  thus  adding  one 
to  the  seven  deadly  sins  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  Our  author 
seems  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  German- 
chemist,  Stahl,  whose  work,  "  De  fre- 
quentia  morbum  in  Corpore  humano* 
pree  brutis,"  appears  to  be  his  text 
book :  he  outdoes  Rousseau,  who  so 
learnedly  and  eloquently  extolled  the 
want  of  learning.  He  proves,  or 
attempts  to  prove,  with  Stahl,  that 
as  death  came  into  the  world  by  eat- 
ing of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, human  reason  is  the  real  Orig- 
inal Sin,  from  which  springs  all  the 
legion  of  disorders  which  afflict  the 
human  race.  There  is  required  but 
another  chapter  to  complete  the 
work,  in  which  he  should  prove  that 
the  brute  creation  are  not  subject 
to  disorders. 
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MALE  FLIRTATION. 


LOVE  is  certainly  the  mainspring 
of  our  actions;  it  is  the  first 
dream  of  our  youth  ;  in  after-life  it  is 
the  wild  thrill  that  excites  our  hopes, 
arouses  our  energies,  imparts  to  our 
souls  all  its  brightest  influences  and 
dearest  associations ;  and  in  later 
years,  it  is  subdued  into  the  calm  and 
soothing  feelings  which  smooth  our 
painful  descent  to  the  tomb.  Yet, 
oh,  how  often,  in  the  course  of  our 
little  round  of  existence,  do  we  fancy 
that  passion  is  warming  our  hearts, 
when,  could  we  calmly  and  seriously 
reflect  upon,  and  coolly  examine  it, 
we  should  find  the  absorbing  sensa- 
tion to  be  any  thing  but  love.  The 
glow  of  youthful  friendship,  the  in- 
toxicating dream  of  fancied  prefer- 
ence, and  the  fickle  fleeting  smile  of 
giddy  beauty,  all  excite,  in  our  youth, 
a  feeling  new  and  undefinable.  We 
are  conscious  of  its  warmth,  and  im- 
mediately call  it  love  :  we  begin  to 
carve  on  every  tree, 

"The  good,  the  fair,  the  inexpressive  she;11 

it  becomes  necessary  that  we  should 
change  our  carriage  ;  it  is  no  longer 
allowed  to  us  to  be  gay  but  when  the 
bright  star  of  our  hope  beams  upon 
us  in  our  lady's  eyes.  We  start  at 
once  into  a  new  state  of  existence, 
attach  ourselves  to  the  bright  object 
of  our  soul's  idolatry,  follow  her  at 
every  turn,  and  unceasingly  torment 
her  with  quotations  from  the  love- 
minstrel  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  until 
the  very  name  of  an  Irish  melody 
r-ecals  to  her  some  speech,  some  coni- 
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pliment,  or  some  promise  we  have 
made  to  her  in  the  flowery,  starlight 
phrase  of  Moore.  This  continues  till 
the  charm  of  novelty  has  passed  ; 
and  then  we  begin  to  feel  that  what 
we  imagined  love  was  no  more  than 
a  transient  delirium,  a  lurid  beam  of 
fading  light,  a  vain  creation  of  over- 
heated fancy.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence of  this  discovery  ? — We  cease 
to  talk  of  never-ending  dreams  of 
passion — our  speeches  are  no  longer 
drawn  from  "  Songs  of  Love  and 
Tales  of  Hope  ;"  we  have  ceased  to 
sing  to  her — 

"  Remember  thee  ?    Yes  !  while  there  's 

life  in  this  heart, 
It  ne'er  shall  forget  thee,  all  lorn  a3   thou 

art.11 

We  no  longer  haunt  her  solitary  walks 
— her  public  promenades  ;  we  have 
forgotten  to  speak  to  her  but  in  the 
plain  formal  phrase  of  common  life. 
Should  we  have  occasion  to  write  to 
her,  the  seals  bearing  such  significant 
mottos  and  devices  as  "  Forget  me 
not,"  or  the  pansy,  entwined  round 
"  a.  vous,"  or  a  cynosure,  or  a  cupid 
enthroned  on  an  altar,  inscribed 
'"bonne  foi,"  are  most  studiously 
avoided.  In  a  short  time  this  change 
of  conduct  attracts  notice,  whilst  the 
fair  object  of  our  heartless  trifling — * 
probably,  from  her  purity  and  truth 
the  last  to  suspect  such  a  change- 
has  been  betrayed,  by  her  own  native 
innocence,  to  believe  that  we  really 
loved,  and  has  opened  her  heart  to 
receive  that  glow  which  never  can  be 
repressed,  to  warm  with  thstf  flame 
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which,  in  woman's  heart,  never  can 
be  extinguished  but  with  life.  Her 
heart  can  know  no  change,  and  if  the 
love  she  feels  be  not  returned,  then 
her  hopes  are  at  an  end  :  she  has  no 
beacon  to  guide  her  beyond  the  light 
of  love,  and  if  that  goes  out,  her  fu- 
ture path  must  be  gloom  and  dark- 
ness ;  she  cannot  survive  her  wither- 
ed hopes,  her  blighted  expectations, 
and  death  comes  kindly  to  drop  a 
veil  upon  the  darkling  prospect  of 
in  ui's  inconstancy.  Anticipation  of 
this  never  enters  our  minds.  We 
dream  not  of  the  consequences  of  our 
heedless  cruelty,  and  leave  that  gen- 
erous breast  to  pine,  which  we  first 
tmight  to  swell  with  love.  That 
heart  which  we  eagerly  sought  to  ob- 
tain, which  we  regarded  as  a  toy,  and 
delighted  ourselves  to  elate,  we  as 
suddenly  forsake  :  like  the  gathered 
flower,  for  a  time  it  yields  us  pleas- 
ure ;  then  we  cast  it  away,  and  leave 
it  to  perish,  unheeded  and  unsolaced. 
Could  one  of  these  fair,  blighted 
spirits  be  followed  into  her  hours  of 
solitude — could  her  grief  and  anguish 
be  disclosed, — could  the  intensity  of 
her  suffering,  and  the  generous  feel- 
ings of  her  soul,  be  laid  open — what 
would  be  the  sensation  excited  ? — 
Could  he,  who  has  reduced  her  to 
this  state,  behold  his  hapless  victim 
sinking  beneath  the  weight  of  her 
sorrows  ;  could  lie  behold  her  in  the 
height  of  her  wrongs,  praying,  as  she 
will  pray,  unceasingly  for  his  pros- 
perity, and  never  once  reproaching 
him  for  the  gloom  he  had  cast  over 
her,  nor  once  accusing  him  as  the 
author  of  her  misery,  what  would  be 
his  feelings,  his  regrets,  his  sorrow- 
ings, his  remorse  ?      But   he    sees  it 


not — he  knows  it  not — and,  uncon- 
scious of  the  misery  he  has  inflicted, 
seeks  another  victim,  whom  he  may 
carry  through  the  same  round  of 
hope,  fear,  and  disappointment. 

This  is  not  an  overcharged  picture; 
many,  many  parallel  instances  lie 
within  the  range  of  my  own  observa- 
tion. I  could  particularize  individu- 
als, but  who  would  be  benefitted  ? 
the  lovely  beings  who  suffer  from 
such  cruelty  ?  assuredly  not.  Their 
beam  of  love  has  faded — 

"  Then  what  to  them  is  the  world  beside, 
Its  fleeting;  joys,  its  fancied  pleasures  ?" 

The  shade  of  disappointment  lies 
darkling  in  their  hearts,  the  agony  of 
blighted  hope  is  in  their  bosoms,  and 
what  can  recal  the  bright  bloom  to 
the  withered  flowers  !  Nay,  even 
should  returning  affection  again  warm 
the  heart  of  the  thoughtless  flutterer 
who  had  reduced  an  ingenuous  con- 
fiding creature  to  this  state,  would  it 
avail  ?  No,  it  might  cast  a  gleam  of 
joy  upon  her  last  hours,  but  it  could 
not  prolong  the  contracted  span  of 
her  existence.  The  glimmering  light 
of  her  life  might  flicker  for  a  while, 
and  shed  a  brighter  ray  around,  but 
only  to  foretel  the  speedy  extinction 
of  the  flame. 

To  you,  ye  fair,  whose  gentle  hearts 
are  ever  ready  to  believe  that  the 
brighter  shades  of  man's  character 
preponderate,  and  to  value  him  for 
it,  1  will  say — beware  !  Reflect,  be- 
fore you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  en- 
tangled in  a  net,  from  which  you  will 
find  it  impossible  to  escape.  Think 
of  the  eastern  fable  of  the  spider's 
web,  the  wasps,  and  the  flics  ! 


PROGRESS  OF  MACHINERY. 


rpilE  formation  of  Mechanics'  In- 

-*-  stitutions  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  events 
of  the  present  age.  As  means  of  dif- 
fusing intelligence  among  a  very  im- 
portant class  of  the  community,  of 
stimulating  tht-ir   inventive  faculties. 


and  of  inspiring  habits  of  economy 
and  the  love  of  science,  in  the  place 
of  dissipation  and  idleness,  more 
powerful  agents  could,  probably,  not 
have  been  devised  :  their  influence 
on  the  well-being  of  society  cannot 
be  estimated.     How    much   may   be 
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effected  by  a  practical  engineer, 
when  his  energies  are  guided  b}'  the 
lights  of  science,  we  may  partly  con- 
jecture, from  what  we  know  to  have 
been  done  by  two  individuals  of  our 
own  time — Watt  and  Fulton.  They 
.  have  effected  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  arts  of  manufacture  and  navi- 
gation, and  have  multiplied  the  power 
and  productive  industry  of  this  coun- 
try incalculably.  The  effects,  direct 
and  collateral,  of  their  mechanical 
discoveries  will  contribute,  or,  I  may 
say,  have  already  contributed  more 
to  change  the  face  of  society,  and 
augment  the  wealth  of  nations,  than 
the  combined  result  of  every  discov- 
ery since  the  Reformation.  Their 
discoveries  rank,  in  importance,  with 
that  of  printing.  Yet  these  men 
were  originally  mere  working  me- 
chanics— the  one  a  watchmaker,  the 
other  a  carpenter  :  and  working  me- 
chanics they  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  continued,  had  science 
never  opened  to  their  minds  its  am- 
ple page.  To  Watt  we  owe  the 
steam  engine,  to  Fulton  (an  Ameri- 
can, an  extraordinary  man,  though 
little  known  in  this  country)  we  are 
indebted  for  steam  navigation.  How 
many  Watts  and  Fultons,  Arkwrights 
and  Wedgewoods,  have  passed  away, 
like  the  "  rath  primrose,"  unknowing 
and  unknown.  Ignorance  sat  upon 
their  genius  like  some  oppressive  in- 
cubus, and  stifled  its  exertions.  What 
splendid  results  may  we  not  antici- 
pate from  the  knowledge  which  will 
be  diffused,  and  the  rivalry  and  com- 
petition that  will  be  called  forth, 
among  the  Institutions  which  are 
every  day  establishing  in  our  princi- 
pal towns  ?  It  may  appear  surprising, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  spreading,  that  the 
idea  of  such  Institutions  had  not  oc- 
curred at  an  earlier  period  ;  the  fact 
is,  that  they  could  flourish  only  when 
society  had  attained  a  certain  degree 
of  intelligence.  It  would  be  a  vain 
attempt  in  countries  where  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  were  not  already 
laid  among  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
and  where  the  popular  mind  had  not 
already  acquired  a  powerful  impulse 


toward  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
This  is  precisely  the  case  among  our 
arti/.ans  and  manufacturing  popula- 
tion. And  hence  the  amazing  suc- 
cess which  is  now  attending  this  new 
species  of  scientific  institutions.  If 
such  success  has  hitherto  attended 
the  exertions  of  mechanics,  when  a 
scientific  mechanic  was  a  phenome- 
non, what  may  we  not  expect  when 
every  mechanic  shall  be  a  man  of 
science  ! 

Every  circumstance,  in  the  past 
history  of  man,  shews  that  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  is  unlimited, 
and  that  the  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  the  arts  of  life  may  attain,  can 
neither  be  anticipated  nor  appre- 
ciated. The  manner  in  which  the 
discoverers,  in  the  various  brandies 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  combine  and 
multiply  each  other's  power  is  truly 
miraculous.  When  Arkwright  was 
employing  his  days  and  nights  in 
bringing  to  perfection  his  spinning 
machinery,  could  he  have  imagined 
that  vast  multiplication  of  power 
which  it  would  experience  from  its 
combination  with  the  steam  engine, 
which  at  that  very  moment  was  occu- 
pying the  genius  of  Watt.  Did 
Watt,  when  endeavouring  to  apply 
steam  power  effectually  in  draining 
the  mines  of  Cornwall — was  it  pos- 
sible that  he  could — anticipate  that 
vast  amount  of  manufacture  which, 
within  a  few  years,  it  was  destined  lo 
put  in  motion  ?  Was  it  possible  he 
could  see  that  the  power  he  was  then 
nurturing  into  existence,  would  in  a 
very  short  period,  be  applied  in 
every  branch  of  our  countless  man- 
ufactures ? — would  be  emploj^ed  iu 
the  coarsest  and  most  stupendous,  in 
the  finest  and  most  delicate  opcia- 
tions  ? — that,  despite  the  power  of 
winds  and  Waves,  it  would  speed 
the  vessel  across  the  ocean  ?  or, 
by  means  of  rail-roads,  propel  our 
carriages  and  waggons  with  a  velo- 
city that  would  heretofore  have  been 
deemed  visionary,  and  a  cheapness 
that  should  supersede  the  most  penu- 
rious calculation  ? 

What  would  our  manufactories 
have  been,  but  for  the  discovery  of 
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steam  power?*  What  would  have 
become  of  our  most  valuable  mines, 
but  for  this  resistless  power  ?  The 
vast  mineral  products,  lodged  in  the 
bosom  of  our  mountains,  would  have 
been  unavailable — our  most  produc- 
tive mines  would  have  been  flood- 
ed up. 

Again,  the  advantages  of  rail-roads 
Spring  entirely  from  the  application 
of  steam  power  to  them.  Animal 
power  would  not  have  done  :  it 
would  have  presented  but  very  few 
advantages  over  coaches  and  vans 
in  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and 
goods.  The  advantage,  in  the  tran- 
sit of  passengers,  would  have  been 
none  ;  and,  in  that  of  commodities, 
something  in  speed  perhaps,  but  little 
or  nothing  in  cheapness.  But  appli- 
cation of  steam,  at  once,  changes  the 
whole  matter.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  immesnely  cheaper  than  animal 
power ;  in  the  next  place,  when  the 
machinery  shall  be  properly  adapted 
to  the  purpose  (a  desideratum  which 
mechanics  will  doubtless  soon  accom- 
plish) a  very  small  relative  power 
will  be  capable  of  producing  a  very 
high  degree  of  velocity ;  say  ten  or 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  or  possibly 
more  ;  and  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment and  simplification  will  admit  of 
no  limit. 

Those  who  may  think  me  san- 
guine, I  refer  to  the  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  within  the 
last  thirty  years.  Let  any  man  com- 
pare the  Liverpool  and  New  York 
packets, — their  princely  accommoda- 


tions, the  shortness  of  the  passage — 
with  those,  say,  of  some  twenty  vears 
ago.  Instead  of  the  clumsy  transport 
vessels  of  those  days,  we  have  now 
absolutely  floating  palaces  ;  instead 
of  their  low  ill-fitted  cabins,  we  have 
all  the  furniture  and  accommodations 
of  a  drawing-rocm.  Instead  of  pay- 
ing fifty  or  sixty  pounds,  we  now  pay 
thirty  guineas  ;  for  which  we  have 
accommodations,  provisions,  wines 
and  spirits,  which  could  not  be  sur- 
passed by  any  hotel  in  London  ;  and, 
lastly,  instead  of  being  tossed  about, 
for  two  months,  or  ten  weeks,  the 
passage  is  performed,  on  an  average, 
in  twenty  or  twenty-five  days.  Yet 
we  are  not  arrived  at  any  limit — the 
next  twenty  years  will  probably  work 
as  great  a  melioration.  A  passage 
across  the  Atlantic,  or  to  the  East- 
Indies,  in  a  steam  packet,  may  be- 
come as  common  and  as  safe  a  transit, 
as  now  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
or  from  Liverpool  to  Dublin. 

A  similar  march  of  advancement 
might  be  traced  in  almost  all  the 
departments  of  mechanical  industry. 
What  may  be  the  future  triumphs  of 
the  arts  must  be  reserved  for  the 
knowledge  of  posterity.  The  spirit 
of  mechanical  invention  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  It  is  not  twenty  yearst 
since  the  first  steam-boat  floated  its 
banners  on  the  waters  of  the  Hud- 
son ;  and  little  more  than  half  that 
interval  since  the  first  was  seen,  in 
this  country,  on  the  Clyde ;  and 
some  years  elapsed  before  the  steam 
navigation  of  the   Clyde  repaid  the 


*  And  how  could  (he  present  national  debt  have  been  contracted,  and  the  present 
burthen  of  taxation  endured  ? — Edit. 

t  Dr.  Darwin,  however  (who,  though  his  poetry  be  sometimes  too  philosophical, 
and  his  philosophy  sometimes  too  poetical,  was  nevertheless,  with  all  his  allegorical 
hyperbole,  and  all  his  sacrifices  to  voluptuous  mellifluence  in  the  mechanism  of  his 
verse,  a  man  of  genius),  had  prophetically  anticipated  this  invention.  The  second 
edition  of  his  Botanic  Garden,  now  lying  before  us,  was  published  in  1791  (thirty-four 
years  ago)  ;  and  from  the  first  canto  (v.  289)  we  transcribe  the  following  passage — 
even  the  wildest  speculations  of  which  scarcely  now  appear  to  be  extravagant. — Ed* 

Soon  shall  thy  arm,  UnconquerM  Steam  !  afar 

Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car  ; 

Or  on  wide-waving  wings  expanded  bear 

The  flying  chariot  through  the  fields  of  air. 

— Fair  crews  triumphant,  leaning  from  above, 

Shall  wave  their  fluttering  'kerchiefs  as  they  move  ; 

Or  warrior  bands  alarm  the  gaping  crowd, 

And  armies  shrink  beneath  the  shadowy  cloud-. 
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ewners.  Some  unfortunate  accidents 
tended  still  farther  to  depress  the 
public  enterprise  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  new  power;  so  that  we  may 
say  it  is  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight  years  since  this  species  of 
navigation  was  fully  recognized  and 
vigorously  supported.  Yet  we  have 
now  regular  steam-packets  from  Lon- 
don to  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  Calais, 
Rotterdam,  Havre-de-Grace,  Co- 
Tunna,  Cadiz,  &c. ;    from   Liverpool 


to  Dublin,  Greenock,  &c. ;  and  with- 
in the  last  few  days,  a  new  steam- 
packet,  the  Enterprize,  500  tons,  has 
been  launched  at  Deptford,  and  is 
now  in  the  dock,  fitting  out  for  the 
the  East  Indies.  The  entrance  of 
a  steam  packet,  from  the  Thames, 
into  the  Ganges,  will  be  an  event 
rarely  paralleled  in  magnitude  : — one 
of  the  most  splendid  triumphs  of  sci- 
ence and  art. 


THE  ESCAPED  CONVICT. 


He  trod  his  native  land, 

The  bn'°ht  land  of  the  free  ; 
His  forehead  wore  a  seared  brand — 

Impress  of  infamy  ! 
His  brow — where  youth  and  beauty  met — 
Yes,  there  the  seal  of  guilt  was  set. 

He  gaz'd  upon  the  vale, 

Where  spring-tide  flow'rets  slept, 
Rock'd  by  the  whispers  of  the  gale  ; 

He  saw  it — and  he  wept  ; 
Like  drops  which  page  a  storm  they  came, 
Tears  born  in  agony  and  shame. 

Morn  sat  upon  the  hills, 

But  she  look'd  cold  and  dim ; 
Clouds,  like  a  pall  which  death  conceals, 

Hung  frowning  there  on  him  : 
All,  e'en  his  lov'd,  his  mother  land, 
Scowl'd  on  his  forehead,  and  the  brand. 

My  sire  !  my  sire  !  he  groan'd  ; 

My  home  !  my  lovely  one  ! — 
What  sire  ?  he  hath  his  child  disown'd  ; — 

What  home  ?  I — I  have  none  ; 
I  hear  all  curse — I  see  all  shun  ; — 
Yet  curse  not  you  !  not  you — your  son  ! 

I  saw  her  struck,  whose  cheek 
Did  myriad  sweets  disclose  ; 
Whose  eyes,  whose  form — but  wherefore 
speak — 


I  saw  ! — my  heart-blood  rose  ; 
She  lov'd  me — she  was  sworn  my  bride 
I  stabb'd  the  Striker,  and  he  died  ! 

For  this — the  record  lies, 
Fest'ring  upon  my  brow  ; 
For  this— the  rabble  mock'd  my  cries  ; 
For  this — shame  haunts  me  now  . 
For  this — half  rotted  I  must  be, 
Ere  my  dead  brow  from  stain  is  free. 

My  own,  my  beauteous  land,",; 
Land  of  the  brave — the  high  ; 
I  ask'd  but  this,  of  Fate's  stern  hand — 

To  see  thee,  and  to  die  ! 
O  yes,  my  country,  let  me  be, 
In  my  last  hour— in  death — with  thee. 

The  Moon  look'd  on  the  vale, 
Wearing  her  starry  wreath, 
And  soft  display'd  a  form,  that,  pale, 

Lay  there  alone — with  death  ; 
The  Zephyr's  drew  a  lengthened  sigh, 
And  slow  the  Convict's  corse  pass'd  by. 

'Twas  said,  that  lovely  night, 

A  Spirit  Youth  was  seen, 
Gliding  among  the  flow'rets  bright, 

The  trees,  and  meadows  green  $ 
And  chiefly  by  a  cot ;  and  there 
It  wept,  and  melted  into  air. 


TnESSENDEN— Dr:  (we  believe.) 
■*■  A  "  has  been"  of  "  American 
literature" — so  called  :  author  of  a 
poem  or  two — so  called  :  and,  among 
others,  which  had  a  prodigious  run, 
for  a  time,  of  "  Terrible  Tractora- 
tion ;"  a  parcel  of  stuff,  in  poor  dog- 
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grel,  about  Perkins,  the  man,  who, 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  more  or 
less,  cured  people  of  almost  every 
thing — head-ache  —  lameness — cash 
— rheumatism— fever— common  sense 
— on  both  sides  of  the  water,  with 
two  small  pieces  of  metal;  which  went 
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by  the  name  of"  metallic  points,"  or 
u  tractors."  The  wiso  men  of  Amer- 
ica, by  the  way,  were  quite  as  fool- 
ish, credulous,  and  absurd,  as  ours. 
They  made  up  their  full  quota  of  be- 
lievers  :  like  the  French,  while  the 
wonders  of  animal  magnetism  were 
the  "  go :"  like  ourselves,  now  that 
eraniology,  etc.  etc.  arc  the  creed  of 
the  orthodox. 

Dr  F.  is  a  good  prose  writer  ;  but 
about  as  much  of  a  poet,  as — as — 
now  for  it  ! — as  the  multiplication  ta- 
ble, or  Jeremy  Bentham's  "  own 
self."  He  is  the  editor  of  some  vil- 
lage newspaper,  now  ;  the  prose  part 
of  which,  is  really  worth  reading  ; 
but  his  poetry — God  forgive  us  for 
calling  any  doggrel,  poetry — although 
*;  five  lines  were  a  day's  work  with 
him" — is — d . 

Franklin — Dn  Benjamin.  Of  this 
extraordinary  man,  Ave  could  say 
much,  that  would  be  new  to  his  coun- 
trymen ;  but,  our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit of  our  doing  it,  worthily,  now. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves,  therefore, 
to  a  few  remarks  ;  one  or  two  short 
anecdotes  ;  and  a  faithful  account  of 
bis  philosophical  pretensions.  His 
Life,  partly  written  by  himself,  is,  or 
should  be,  in  the  hands  of  every 
young  person.  It  is  a  plain,  homely 
narrative  ;  remarkable  for  candour, 
sincerity,  and  good  common  sense. 
The  style  is  clear,  strong,  and  simple. 

His  Philosophical,  Moral,  Political, 
and  Humorous  Essays,  are  pretty 
well  known.  A  word  or  two,  how- 
ever, concerning  each  class — by  way 
of  correcting  certain  errors,  which 
are  continually  repeated.   - 

The  leading  property  of  Dr  Frank- 
lin's mind — great  as  it  was — the  fa- 
culty, which  made  him  remarkable, 
and  set  him  apart  from  other  men  ; — 
the  generator,  in  truth,  of  all  his 
power — was  good  sense — only  plain, 
good  sense — nothing  more.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  genius;  there  was  no 
brilliancy  about  him  ;  little  or  no  fer- 
vour ;    nothing   like  poetry,  or  elo- 


quence :  and  yet — by  the  sole,  untir- 
ing, continual  operation  of  this  hum- 
ble, unpretending  quality  of  the  mind  ; 
he  came  to  do  more,  in  the  world  of 
science  ;  more,  in  council  ;  more,  in 
the  cabinets  of  Europe  ;  more,  in  the 
revolution  of  empires,  (uneducated — 
or  self-educated,  as  he  was,)  than  five 
hundred  others  might  have  done  ; 
each  with  more  genius ;  more  fervour; 
more  eloquence ;  and  more  brilliancy. 

He  was  born  of  English  parents, 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  New-Eng- 
land, about  1706,  we  believe.  When 
a  lad,  he  ran  away  to  Philadelphia. 
After  a  long  course  of  self-denial, 
hardship,  and  wearying  disappoint- 
ment, which  nothing  but  his  frugal, 
temperate,  courageous  good  sense 
carried  him  through,  he  came  to  be 
— successively — a  journeyman  print- 
er, (or  pressman,  rather,  on  account 
of  his  great  bodily  strength,) — in  a 
London  printing-office  ;* — editor  and 
publisher,  at  home,  in  Philadelphia, 
of  many  papers,  which  had  a  prodi- 
gious influence  on  the  temper  of  his 
countrymen  ; — agent,  for  certain  of 
the  colonies,  to  this  government ;- — 
an  author  of  celebrity  ;— a  philoso- 
pher, whose  reputation  has  gone  over 
the  whole  of  the  learned  world — con- 
tinually increasing,  as  it  went ; — a 
very  able  negotiator  ; — a  statesman  ; 

a    minister     plenipotentiary     to 

France,  of  whose  king  he  obtained, 
while  the  Bourbons  were  in  their 
glory — by  his  great  moderation,  wis- 
dom, and  republican  address,  a  trea- 
ty which  enabled  our  thirteen  colo- 
nies of  North  America  to  laugh  all 
the  power  of  Great  Britain,  year  af- 
ter year,  to  scorn  ; — yes — and  all 
these  things,  did  Benjamin  Franklin, 
by  virtue  alone,  of  his  good  common. 
sense. 

He  died,  in  1790,  "full  of  years, 
and  full  of  honours  ;"  the  pride  and 
glory  of  that  empire,  the  very  foun- 
dations of  which,  he  had  assisted  in 
laying  ; — the  very  corner-stone  of 
which,  he  had  helped    in   to   the  ap- 


*  The  very  press5,  at  -w'.ich  he  worked,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Messrs  Cox  AM 
Foylis—  Great   $mmbV   direct,   LmcomV//zn-F«/cf*— near   the   place   where   Dr  F, 

worked. 
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pointed  place,  with  his  own  powerful 
hands.  lie  was  one  of  the  few — the 
priesthood  of  liberty — that  stood  up, 
undismayed,  unmoved,  while  the  ark 
of  their  salvation  thundered,  and 
shook,  and  lightened  in  their  faces  ; 
— putting  all  of  them,  their  venerable 
hands  upon  it,  nevertheless  ;  and 
abiding  the  issue,  while  the  "  Decla- 
ration op  Independence"  went 
forth,  like  the  noise  of  trumpets,  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  He 
lived,  until  he  heard  a  warlike  flour- 
ish echoing  through  all  the  great  sol- 
itudes of  America — the  roar  of  bat- 
tle, on  every  side  of  him — all  Europe 
in  commotion — her  over-peopled  em- 
pires riotous  with  a  new  spirit — his 
country  quietly  taking  her  place 
among  the  nations.  What  more  could 
he  wish  ? — Nothing.  It  was  time  to 
give  up  the  ghost. 

He  was  a  great — and,  of  course — 
a  good  man.  We  have  but  few  things 
to  lay,  seriously,  to  his  charge — very 
few  :  and,  after  all,  when  we  look 
about  us :  recollecting,  as  we  do,  the 
great  good  which  he  has  done,  evert/ 
where  ;  the  little  mischief  that  he  has 
done — the  less  than  little  that  he  ever 
meditated,  any  where — in  all  his  4ife 
— to  the  cause  of  humanity — we  have 
no  heart — we  confess  it — again  to 
speak  unkindly  of  him.  The  evil  that 
Benjamin  Franklin  did,  in  the  whole 
of  his  fourscore  years — and  upward, 
of  life — was,  in  comparison  with  his 
good  works,  but  as  dust  in  the  bal- 
ance. 

In  his  personal  appearance,  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  li3  was  very 
much  like  Jeremy  Bentham,  as  he  is, 
now. 

In  his  moral  temperament,  he  was 
altogether  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
Yankees  —  or  New-Englanders — for 
they  only  are  Yankees  :  one  of  that 
peculiar  people,  who  are  somewhat 
over  zealous  of  good  works.  Like 
his  countrymen,  he  was  cool,  keen, 
firm,  cautious,  and  benevolent :  a  man 
of  few  words  ;  yet  able,  nevertheless, 
with  a  part  of  those  few — hardly 
more  than  a  dozen,  or  twenty,  at  one 
time — to  overthrow  all  opposition — 
quiet  a  long  debate. — shame  the  talk- 


ative, and  silence  the  powerful — in 
the  state  assembly,  of  which  he  was 
a  member. 

By  nature,  perhaps,  like  George 
Washington,  whose  character,  by  the 
way,  is  greatly  misunderstood,  he  was 
a  man  of  strong  passions,  which,  after 
many  years,  by  continual  guardian- 
ship, trial,  and  severe  discipline,  he 
had  brought  entirely  under  his  con- 
trol. This,  we  say  positively,  was 
the  character  of  Washington  :  this, 
we  believe  to  have  been  the  charac- 
ter of  Franklin. 

We  happen  to  know  something  of 
the  Doctor's  determination,  however, 
in  two  cases  ;  both  growing  out  of  the 
same  event,  where  the  natural  tem- 
per of  the  man  broke  out — blazed  up, 
like  a  smothered  fire — became  visi- 
ble, as  it  were,  all  at  once,  in  spite  of 
himself.  Some  time  in  the  year  1767, 
or  8,  he  was  in  this  country,  acting 
as  agent  for  some  of  our  Transatlan- 
tic possessions.  The  troubles  had 
already  begun,  there.  One  day,  he 
went  before  the  Privy  Council,  as 
agent,  with  a  petition  from  the  as- 
sembly of  Massachusetts  ;  or,  more 
carefully  speaking — one  day,  when  a 
petition  from  the  provincial  assembly 
of  Massachusetts-Bay,  already  pre- 
sented by  him,  was  taken  up.  He 
was  treated  with  great  indignity — in- 
sulted— grossly  abused,  by  the  Solici- 
tor General,  Wedderbourne.  He 
bore  it  without  any  sign  of  emotion. 
All  eyes  were  upon  him.  No  change, 
or  shadow  of  change,  went  over  his 
face.  His  friends  were  amazed  at 
his  forbearance.  They  wondered  at 
his  equanimity — they  were  almost 
ready  to  reproach  him  for  it.  Such 
untimely  self-command  could  only 
proceed  from  indifference  to  the  great 
cause — or — so  they  thought — from  a 
strange  moral  insensibility.  On  hi? 
way  from  the  place  of  humiliation, 
they  gathered  about  him.  He  stop- 
ped— he  stood  still — his  manner — . 
look — voice — were  those  of  a  man 
who  has  quietly  concentrated  every 
thought,  every  hope,  under  heaven — 
all  his  energies — upon  a  single  point. 
"  His  Master  shall  pax  for  it." 
sa.id  he.  and  passed  on. 
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The  other  circumstance  grew  out 
of  the  same  affair.  As  a  mark  of  es- 
pecial consideration,  for  the  Privy 
Council,  the  Doctor  appeared  before 
them,  in  a  superb  dress,  after  the 
court  fashion  of  the  time.  He  wore 
it  bravely — he  looked  uncommonly 
well  in  it.  Finding,  however,  that 
his  courtly  garb,  thus  chosen,  thus 
worn,  had  been  of  no  avail,  as  a  re- 
fuge or  shelter,  to  him  ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  had  only  made  him  a  bet- 
ter mark,  and  exasperated  his  adver- 
sary ;  that,  worse  than  all,  his  consid- 
erate loyalty  had  been  misunderstood 
for  a  piece  of  dirty  adulation  ;  or, 
worse  yet, — for  a  piece  of  wretched 
foppery — he  went,  on  leaving  the 
Council,  straightway  home  ;  threw 
the  dress  aside  ;  and,  from  that  hour, 
never  wore  it  again,  till  the  day,  on 
which  he  went,  with  full  power,  into 
the  court  of  the  Bourbons,  to  sign  the 
treat)/  between  France  and  America 
— the  United  States  of  America  ! 
What  must  have  been  his  feelings  ! — 
That  paper  gave  the  death-blow  to 
British  dominion  over  the  western 
world.  It  was  done — the  threat  was 
accomplished  :  Franklin  was  at  peace 
with  himself:  the  majesty  of  Great 
Britain  had  paid — bitterly  paid,  for 
the  insolence  of  the  Solicitor  General. 

It  was  while  preparing  himself,  on 
this  very  occasion,  for  his  appearance 
at  Versailles,  among  the  pride  and 
flower  of  the  French  nobility,  that  a 
little  circumstance  occurred,  which 
the  Doctor  was  fond  of  relating,  all 
his  life,  as  finely  characteristic  of  the 
French  temper — full  of  resource — full 
of  apology,  such  as  it  is — never  to  be 
taken  by  surprise. 

He  had  ordered  a  fashionable  court- 
wig  to  be  made  for  the  occasion  ;  de- 
siring Monsieur  le  Perruquier,  what- 
ever else  he  did  (for  the  Doctor  had 
already  heard  something  of  these  en- 
cumbrances)— whatever  else,  to  make 
it  large  enough.  The  wig  was  brought 
home,  at  a  very  late  hour  :  nothing 
could  be  more  stately,  "  superb,"  or 
"  magnificent." — But  when  he  came 
to  try  it  on,  the  Doctor — otherwise 
the  patient — found  it  insupportably 
light.     lie  complained  :  Monsieur  le 


Perruquier  bowed.  He  remonstrated 
— grew  red  in  the  face  ;  Perruquier 
bowed  again.  "  It  is  too  small,  sir 
— too  small  entirely,"   said  Franklin 

— "  altogether    too    small,  sir." 

"  Apres  tout,"  answered  Monsieur  le 
Perruquier,  cutting  a  light  pigeon- 
wing  before  the  Doctor — *■  Apres 
tout,  Monsieur,  cc  n'est  pas  la  per- 
ruque,  qui  est  trap  petite  ;  cest  la 
tete,  qui  est  trop  ~  grossed  —  The 
Frenchman,  with  all  his  politeness, 
however,  did  not  say,  or  think  of  say- 
ing— c'estlatete,  qui  est  trop  grande. 
If  he  had,  perhaps  the  Doctor  would 
have  borne  the  headache  more  quietly. 

But  enough.  Turn  we  now  to  his 
Philosophical  Essays.  These  are 
plain,  downright,  sensible  papers, 
wherein  all  the  world  may  see,  that 
nothing  is  done  for  display  ;  nothing 
for  effect ;  nothing,  without  a  serious 
consideration.  The  Doctor  lays  down, 
throughout,  no  proposition — strongly 
— positively — unless  where  he  is  jus- 
tified by  his  own  repeated,  personal 
experience.  He  takes  nothing  for 
granted  ;  he  simply  records  the  pro- 
gress of  his  own  experiments  ;  put- 
ting his  queries  modestly — never  fly- 
ing off  into  hypothesis — and  reserv- 
ing his  conjectures,  for  their  proper 
place — a  memorandum-book.  It  is 
gratifying  to  follow  such  a  man  ;  to 
observe  his  holy  caution — his  awful 
regard  for  truth,  whatever  may  come 
of  it — his  faculty  of  explanation, 
which,  half  a  century  ago,  when  most 
of  the  subjects,  upon  which  he  wrote, 
were  little  understood,  made  what- 
ever he  thought  as  intelligible  to  other 
men,  as  if  they  themselves  had  also 
thought  it. 

In  electricity,  his  bold,  adventurous 
course  of  experiment,  cannot  be  over- 
praised. It  was  unspeakably  daring 
— sublime.  It  led,  in  every  part  of 
the  ulobe,  to  fearless  inquiry  ;  a  more 
intrepid  zeal  ;  a  more  peremptory 
mode  of  interrogating  the  dangerous 
elements  : — it  led,  in  short,  every 
where,  to  noble  adventures  ;  brave 
experiments;  rational  doctrines;  use- 
ful discoveries  : — and,  after  seventy 
years  of  jealous,  continual  examina- 
tion, has  obtained;  except  in   a   few 
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particulars,  for  his  theory — that  of 
the  self-educated  American — a  de- 
cided, open,  almost  universal  prefer- 
ence among  the  philosophers  of  Eu- 
rope. 

To  Franklin  we  owe  the  knowledge, 
that  electricity  and  lightning  are  sim- 
ilar. He  proved  it ;  showed  others 
how  to  prove  it  ;  and  formed,  with- 
out assistance,  thereupon  a  scientific 
theory,  which  continues,  of  itself,  to 
explain  the  principal  phenomena  of 
thunder-storms,  lightning,  and  elec- 
tricity. It  had  heen  suspected,  before, 
by  the  Abbe  Nolet ;  but,  in  throwing 
out  his  conjecture,  the  Abbe,  himself, 
attached  no  value  to  it ;  and,  without 
a  question,  had  no  idea  of  any  meth- 
od, by  which  the  truth  of  it  could  be 
shewn.  It  was  only  one  of  those  ac- 
cidental vague  thoughts,  continually 
to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  bril- 
liant, flighty  men,  for  whom  the 
world  are  claiming  the  honour  of  all 
our  discoveries — all  our  inventions — 
all  our  improvements — one  after  the 
other,  as  fast  as  they  appear  ;  as  if 
to  imagine  were  the  same  as  to  in- 
vent, or  make  : — as  if  to  dream  were 
to  demonstrate  ; — as  if  to  talk,  with- 
out knowing  why,  of  an  idle,  strange 
possibility,  were  to  establish  a  great, 
useful  truth  : — as  if  a  poet  were  a 
mathematician  : — as  if  a  writer,  who 
may  have  said  a  century  ago,  on  see- 
ing the  top  of  a  tea-kettle  forced  off,  or 
a  coffee-pot  nose  explode  in  the  fire 
— that,  after  a  time,  the  smoke  of 
water  might  be  turned,  perhaps,  to 
account — were  to  have  the  credit, 
now,  of  our  great  steam  discoveries  : 
— nay,  as  if  we  ourselves,  who,  in  our 
soothsaying  capacity,  now  whisper, 
that,  perhaps,  the  time  will  come, 
when  star-light  will  be  for  sale  in  the 
jewelry-shops  ;  put  up,  in  lumps  of 
crystal,  for  the  rich — in  plebeian 
glass,  for  the  poor  ;  when  there  will 
be  turnpikes  over  the  sea  ;  when  but- 
terfly dust  will  be  in  common  use 
among  the  miniature  painters  :  when 
the  better  half,  in  truth,  of  all  man- 
kind, will  be  forever  on  the  wing — 
each  in  her  airs,  literally,  all  the  day 
long,  in  good  weather — ostrich  plum- 
age at  her  back,  instead  of  her  head 
27    athe^ew,  vojl.  3.     2d  series. 


— more  flighty  than  ever — not  mere- 
ly coquetting,  but  angelicising  with 
men — floating  and  flying  literally  ; 
not  figuratively : — when — but  we  pass 
over  the  elixir  of  life — the  philoso- 
pher-stone —  perpetual  motion — the 
art  of  navigating  the  skies  in  soap  or 
silk  bubbles  : — As  if  we,  by  reason 
of  two  or  three  audacious  conjectures, 
were  to  have  the  credit  hereafter,  of 
all  the  discoveries  that  may  be  made 
in  the  matters  or  things,  whereabout 
we  have  been  gossiping. 

To  Franklin  we  owe  the  first  idea 
of  the  plus  and  minus  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  positive  state  of  elec- 
tricity, and  of  the  negative.  M.  Du 
Faye  had  previously  seen  a  type,  or 
shadow  of  the  truth,  in  the  two  kinds 
of  electricity,  which  he  called  vitreous 
and  resinous  :  but,  instead  of  pursu- 
ing the  inquiry,  or  urging  others  to 
pursue  it,  he  threw  by  his  original 
idea,  as  erroneous.  It  fell  into  neg- 
lect. Franklin  took  it  np  anew,  pur- 
sued it ;  obtained  a  result,  which  en- 
abled him  to  solve  a  multitude  of 
problems — that  of  the  Ley  den  jar, 
among  others — which  had  puzzled, 
for  a  long  time,  all  the  schools  of  Eu- 
rope. This  discovery,  by  the  way, 
is  claimed  for  Dr  Watson.  A  single 
fact  will  show,  with  what  propriety. 
The  paper  of  Dr  Franklin  is  dated 
July  11,  1747:  that  of  Dr  Watson, 
Jan.  21,  1748. 

To  Franklin,  moreover,  do  we  owe 
the  consummation  of  proof  respecting 
the  sameness  of  electricity  and  light- 
ning. He  had  previously  discovered 
(what  has  been  claimed  for  T.  Hop- 
kinson  ;  but  upon,  what  grounds  we 
do  not  know)  the  power  of  points  up- 
on electric  matter.  The  first  exper- 
iment, on  Dr  Franklin's  plan,  was 
made,  in  1752,  at  Marley,  near  Paris, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  d'Alibard. 
About  a  month  after  this,  Franklin 
obtained  a  like  result,  in  Philadel- 
phia, by  using  a  kite. 

So,  too,  the  discovery  of  ascending 
thunder  has  been  claimed  for  the  Ab- 
be Bertholon,  whose  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  177t».  Franklin's  letter  de- 
claring the  fact,  and  accounting  for 
it,  is  slated  ia  September,  J  75  3. 
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After  this,  followed  a  scries  of  mi- 
nor discoveries  ;  experiments  ;  and 
explanations  of  electrical  phenome- 
na ;  for  most  of  which  Dr  Franklin 
has  now  fall  credit  over  Europe  ;  and 
if  he  had  not,  here  is  no  place — this 
is  no  time — for  doing  justice  to  all 
parties. 

Pass  we  on,  therefore,  to  his  Poli- 
tical Essays  ;  merely  remarking,  by 
the  way,  that  while  he  was  ransack- 
ing the  skies  ;  meddling  with  govern- 
ment ;  plucking  down,  literally,  the 
thunders  of  both  upon  his  head  ;  he 
found  leisure,  with  a  few  hints,  to  get 
up  a  set  of  musical  glasses  :  to  invent 
a  stove,  now  in  general  use  through- 
out America  :  to  construct  his  light- 
ning rods:  give  laws  for  swimming, 
which  are  inestimable  ;  establish  a 
plan  for  libraries,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed every  where : — "  &c.  &c.  &c." 

The  political  papers  of  Dr  Frank- 
lin are  worthy  of  great  praise.  They 
are  profound,  comprehensive,  states- 
man-like. He  saw,  with  a  clear  eye, 
the  policy  of  nations  ;  foretold,  with 
surprising  accuracy,  certain  great  po- 
litical changes,  which  took,  and  are 
taking  place.  By  his  "  Canada  pam- 
phlet," he  mainly  contributed,  while 
the  elder  Pitt  was  minister,  to  pro- 
voke that  magnificent,  bold  enter- 
prize,  which  ended  in  the  complete, 
and  perpetual  overthrow  of  the  French 
power,  throughout  all  North  America. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  had  a  share  in  Paine's  power- 
ful book,— "The  Bights  of  Man." 
He  had,  also,  the  hardihood,  in  1785, 
when  the  whole  coast  of  his  country, 
from  Georgia  to  Maine,  was  ready  to 
swarm  out  with  privateers,  at  a  day's 
notice,  in  case  of  war ;  when  the 
United  States  of  America  had  no  na- 
vy ;  and,  of  course,  no  means  of  an- 
noyance but  privateers — to  come  out 
openly— denounce  privateering  ;  and 
call  it,  in  so  many  words,  little  better 
than  piracy.  A  word  of  this,  while 
passing. — Mr  Munroe,  and  other  lead- 
ing political  men  of  the  United  States, 
have  begun  to  talk  the  same  language 
— wherefore,  a  hint  or  two  for  them, 
before  it  is  too  late.  Make  war 
upon  private  property  any  where,  at 


sea,  or  on  shore  ;  and  private  proper- 
ty will  immediately  become  .a  species 
of  public  property.  It  will  belong  no 
more  to  individuals — but,  altogether, 
to  communities.  Every  capture  will 
be  the  loss  of  some  insurance  compa- 
ny. The  loss,  therefore,  will  come 
upon  the  whole  nation,  without  work- 
ing the  destruction  of  individuals  who 
are  helpless.  It  is,  therefore,  not  so 
much  a  question  of  humanity,  in  a 
time  of  warfare — whether  you  will, 
or  will  not,  assail  private  property — 
whether  you  will,  or  will  not,  spare 
the  merchant,  as  it  is  of  sound  poli- 
cy. The  true  question  is  this,  for 
every  people  :  are  we — taking  all  the 
mischief  into  view — are  we  to  gain 
or  lose  by  privateering  ? — A  coward- 
ly, cruel,  piratical  temper,  is  gene- 
rated by  it :  property  acquired  by 
lawless  adventure,  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  wasted  in  debauchery  or  extra- 
vagance :  great  mischief — great  pro- 
fligacy— great  interruption  to  the  so- 
ber productive  habits  of  a  people,  arc 
likely  to  follow  : — Privateersmen  are 
a  species  of  pirate.  Granted — grant- 
ed. But,  after  all,  if  you  have  no 
other  way  of  defending  yourself — no 
other  way  of  driving  your  adversary 
to  terms — why  not  let  loose  even  the 
pirate  upon  him  ?  or — why  restrain 
the  pirate  ?  Self-preservation  is  the 
fust  law  of  nature.  The  enemy  of 
your  enemy  is  your  friend— so  far. 

Doctor  Franklin  was  a  bold  advo- 
cate for  the  Indians  ;  at  a  time,  when 
they  had  hardly  another  white  advo- 
cate upon  the  whole  earth.  He  wrote 
in  their  behalf,  like  a  philosopher — 
like  a  man — like  a  Christian.  Some 
of  his  opinions,  by  the  way,  may  be 
found  in  several  of  our  late  works — 
(very  late,  some  of  them) — upon  the 
N.  American  savages.  Vide  Hunter's 
NarrativCjColburn's  Magazine,  &c.&c 

Till  of  late,  it  has  been  a  habit  with 
all  the  white  Americans,  to  abuse  and 
belie  their  copper-coloured  brethren. 
Up  to  the  time  of  Dr  Franklin,  this 
habit  was  universal.  After  him,  fol- 
lowed Ramsay,  with  a  voice,  like  that 
of  a  trumpet,  in  their  behalf ;  Irving, 
(see  Knickerbocker — Introd.)  with  a 
brave,  manly  heart — a  steady  look — 
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and  a  powerful  arm — but  only  for  a 
few  hours  ;  Neal,  who  has  never 
sheathed  his  weapon,  for  nearly  eight 
years  ;  a  multitude  of  young  writers,' 
who  are  now  tilting  away,  in  behalf, 
not  so  much  of  the  red  Americans — 
their  countrymen — as  of  themselves. 
They,  the  latter  of  these,  are  in  the 
saddle,  not  because  they  understand, 
or  care  for  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy ;  not  because  they  pity  the  red 
men,  or  would  atone  for  the  outrage 
that  has  been  heaped  upon  them,  year 
after^year ;  not  because  they  care  two- 
pence about  Indians,  or  any  thing  else 
— except  a  week  or  two  of  newspa- 
per popularity  ;  but  because  it  is  now 
the  fashion  to  be  philanthropical. 

So,  too,  in  the  slave  trade — Frank- 
lin shewed  himself  to  be  the  same 
friend  of  humanity.  A  paper  of  his, 
jmrporting  to  be  the  arguments  of  a 
Barbary  slave-holder,  in  justification 
of  himself  and  others,  for  holding 
white  Christian  slaves  in  captivity — 


but,  in  truth,  being  a  fine  parody  up- 
on the  speech  of  Mr  Jackson,  a  Geor- 
gia slave-holder,  in  Congress — con- 
tains a  masterly  refutation  of  the  ar- 
guments generally  used  by  the  south- 
ern planters  of  the  United  States. 

Moreover — if  any  political  econo- 
mist of  this  day,  will  turn  to  a  paper 
of  Dr  F.'s  ;  entitled  "  Positions  to  be 
examined  :"  or  to  another  concerning 
"  Embargoes,  Corn  Laws,  &c." — he 
will  be  amazed,  we  are  sure.  The 
science  of  political  economy,  he  will 
find,  has  made  much  less  progress, 
than  he  could  have  believed,  since 
the  days  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Of  his  humorous  essays,  we  have 
only  to  say,  that  every  body  has  heard 
of  them.  A  part  of  his  papers  have 
been  translated  into  all  the  languages 
of  Europe,  some  into  Latin.  His 
"  Poor  Richard,"  and  "  Whistle,"  are 
two  of  a  multitude,  which  have  done, 
we  believe,  incalculable  good,  in  our 
language,  at  least. 
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IN  an  age  of  harmony  like  the  pre- 
sent, when  all  who  have,  or  who 
have  not,  any  pretensions  to  make 
their  appearance  in  a  musical  charac- 
ter, are  educated  to  be  first-rate  per- 
formers ;  when  the  gamut  is  in  close 
attendance  on  the  alphabet,  and  when 
Logier's  short  cut  to  knowledge  bids 
fair  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  Na- 
tional System  in  our  charity  schools, 
it  may  appear  treasonable  in  me  to 
breath  an  insinuation  against  the 
divine  art,  considered  by  many  as  a 
panacea  for  all  the  vexations  of  life, 
but  instead  of  being  the  cure,  I  may 
safely  say  it  has  been  the  cause  of  all 
mine  ;  and  since  complaint  is  ever  a 
relief  to  the  unhappy,  I  cannot  longer 
refrain  from  laying  open  my  sorrows 
to  the  compassion  of  the  musical  and 
unmusical  readers,  Mr  Editor,  of 
your  valuable  magazine. 

I  am  a  West  Indian  merchant,  set- 
tied  for  many  years  in  England,  and 
my  life  had  proceeded  with  uniform 
smoothness  and  prosperity,  till  intel- 


ligence of  the  villainy  of  the  agent  of 
my  estates  laid  me  under  the  necessity 
of  visiting  Jamaica  in  person,  to  rem- 
edy the  confusion  of  my  affairs,  which 
were  in  so  complicated  a  state,  and 
required  such  incessant  watchfulness 
that  I  was  forced  to  extend  my  ab- 
sence to  the  term  of  two  years,  when 
I  returned,  with  added  wealth,  to  m.y 
wife  and  my  three  children.  During 
my  absence  the  letters  of  my  wife 
had  spoken  loudly  in  praise  of  the 
great  improvement  of  my  offspring 
in  all  accomplishments,  particularly 
in  that  of  music,  which  I  was  very 
fond  of,  without  pretending  to  much 
skill  in  it,  and  this  intelligence  gave 
me  great  pleasure.  I  remembered 
that  formerly  my  eldest  daughter, 
even  to  my  unpractised  ears,  had 
seemed  fearfully  to  murder  the  "  Dead 
March  in  Saul,"  and  my  youngest 
had  warbled  the  Mermaids'  "  Follow 
me,"  in  a  style  very  little  likely  to 
induce  any  adventurous  admirer  of 
syrens  and  scallop  shells  to  accept 
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her  invitation.  I  therefore  imagined 
that  I  should  hear  these  two  favour- 
ite pieces  performed  with  all  due  cor- 
rectness ;  and  in  respect  to  my  sou, 
as  he  had  scarcely  begun  to  extract 
any  audible  sounds  from  the  flute 
when  I  left  England,  I  thought  that 
if  I  found  him  master  of  the  "  Gar- 
land of  Love,"  the  "  Rosebud  of  Sum- 
mer," and  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  I 
should  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  deficiency.  Alas!  how  little  did  I 
anticipate  the  torrent  of  science  and 
brilliancy  which  was  to  burst  upon 
me  !  After  the  first  meeting  with  my 
family  was  over,  I  was  struck  with 
an  air  of  embarrassment  which  ap- 
peared in  all  of  them  when  I  spoke 
of  going  to  my  study,  and  which 
seemed  scarcely  accounted  for  by 
their  telling  me  with  much  humility 
that  they  had  converted  it  into  a  prac- 
tising room  while  I  was  away.  I  en- 
tered it,  merely  expecting  to  find  a 
grand  piano-forte  added  to  the  usual 
furniture  ;  but,  alas  !  not  a  vestige 
remained  of  its  former  appearance  ; 
my  book  shelves  were  all  taken  down, 
my  comfortable  morocco  chairs  sup- 
plied by  seats  supported  by  sphinxes 
and  mermaids,  my  Turkey  carpet  re- 
moved that  it  might  not  obstruct  me- 
lodious sounds,  and  the  desks  secre- 
taires, and  writing-tables  supplied  by 
harmonicas,  flageolets,  Spanish  gui- 
tars, harp-lutes,  and  violoncellos.  I 
stood  aghast.  I  could  not  reconcile 
it  to  my  ideas  of  economy  or  common 
sense,  how  three  people  could  have 
occasion  for  twenty  instruments, 
unless  like  the  celebrated  performers 
at  Sadlers'  Wells,  they  had  learned 
to  play  with  their  hands,  mouth,  and 
feet  at  once.  I  was  speedily  unde- 
ceived however,  and  informed  they 
were  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  their 
friends  as  did  not  bring  their  own  in- 
struments to  their  weekly  concerts  ; 
at  the  same  time  they  condescended 
to  apologise  for  the  protean  trans- 
formation that  my  retreat  had  under- 
gone, and  to  assure  me  that  all  my 
furniture  and  books  were  safely  re- 
moved to  one  of  the  back  attics, 
which  I  should  find  at  least  twice  as 
comfortable,  and    twenty   times   as 


airy.  I  was  unwilling  to  enter  into 
a  dispute  the  first  day  of  my  return, 
therefore  quietly  submitted  to  this 
innovation  on  my  rights,  and  began 
enquiring  after  some  of  my  old  friends 
and  acquaintance  ;  but  the  replies  of 
my  wife  and  daughters  were  so  short 
and  evasive,  that  I  found  they  had 
seen  little  of  them  for  some  time. 
To  compensate,  however,  for  their 
silence  on  this  head,  they  began  to 
run  over  the  names  of  many  persons 
quite  unknown  to  me,  with  whom 
they  had  lately  formed  intimacies, 
and  of  whom  they  expressed  them- 
selves in  rather  singular  terms  of 
praise.  I  was  told  that  I  should  be 
enchanted  with  one  lady,  she  had  so 
much  compass  and  pliability  ;  that  I 
should  not  like  another  so  well,  she 
was  deficient  in  volume  and  modula- 
tion ;  that  a  certain  gentleman  ought 
to  apply  himself  to  Mozart,  and  let 
Beethoven  alone  ;  and  that  another 
would  execute  Bishop's  new  ballad  to 
admiration,  if  he  were  not  guilty  of  a 
defective  half  note  in  the  last  but  one 
of  the  sixteen  cadences,  with  which  he 
generously  ornamented  it.  This  lan- 
guage was  Persian  or  Arabic  to  me. 
I  began  to  talk  of  Jamaica,  it  customs 
and  habits,  which  I  thought  might 
prove  entertaining  to  them,  but  they 
scarcely  seemed  to  listen  to  me  :  and 
after  a  few  enquiries  about  the  "  Ac- 
kee  O"  of  the  negroes,  and  the  mu- 
sic of  their  marches  and  dances,  they 
retired  to  practice  a  trio  of  Rossini's, 
for  a  concert  to  which  they  were  en- 
gaged on  the  morrow.  Left  alone 
with  my  wife,  I  endeavoured  to  rea- 
son with  her  on  the  absurdity  of  the 
mania  prevailing  in  our  family  ;  but 
she  was  already  enlisted  on  the  op- 
posite side,  and  by  dint  of  various 
arguments,  and  my  own  easiness  of 
temper,  persuaded  me  that  our  family 
was  going  on  exactly  as  it  ought  to 
do ;  and  that  in  a  little  while  my 
attachment  to  music  would  be  as 
strong  as  their  own.  I  had  plenty 
of  opportunities  of  trying  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  for  our  house  was  per- 
petually filled  with  morning  visitors, 
come  to  rehearse  for  the  evening  ex- 
hibitions, which  regularly  took  place 
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either  at  our  own  house,  or  that  of 
some  of  our  acquaintance.  Always 
wishing  to  accommodate  myself  to 
the  habits  of  my  company,  I  flattered 
myself  that  by  admiring  and  applaud- 
ing with  rather  more  energy  than  I 
really  felt,  I  might  gain  the  character 
of  a  man  of  great  taste,  and  a  skilful 
judge  of  music ;  but,  alas  ;  there  is 
a  freemasonry  among  musical  people, 
which  I  was  not  aware  of,  and  I  could 
not  return  the  sign.  I  applauded  in 
the  wrong  place  ;  looked  stupid  when 
I  ought  to  have  been  enraptured ; 
asked  to  hear  a  song  which  had  just 
been  finished,  and  enquired  the  name 
of  a  lesson  of  Mozart's  which  was  as 
familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  learned  as 
Robin  Adair  or  Jessy  of  Dumblain 
to  those  of  the  vulgar.  In  a  little 
while  I  saw  that  I  began  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  very  ignorant  uneducated 
sort  of  a  man,  who  occupied  a  place 
in  musical  society  which  might  be 
better  filled  ;  and  heartily  did  I  wish 
that  it  could  indeed  be  filled  by  ano- 
ther. Oh  !  the  harrowing  tedium  of 
a  musical  evening  to  one  of  the  un- 
initiated, the  airs  and  lessons  which 
have  been  heard  fifty  times  before, 
and  the  clockwork  murmur  of  ap- 
plause at  the  same  passages  in  them, 
the  "  bravo"  which  hails  the  singer's 
escape  from  a  world  of  graces  and 
cadences  sufficient  to  produce  suffo- 
cation in  any  ordinary  throat,  the 
hushed  unbroken  silence,  the  tiptoe 
stealing  steps  if  the  candles  are  im- 
pertinent enough  to  require  snuffing 
in  the  midst  of  a  performance,  the 
reproving  frown  at  the  footman  if  he 
unfortunately  enters  with  ices  and 
lemonade  at  a  critical  moment,  and 
the  wave  of  the  hand  which  sends 
him  rapidly  back,  often  to  the  de- 
struction of  half  a  dozen  orgeat 
glasses,  and  to  the  disappointment 
of  those  who  require  a  feast  for 
something  more  than  the  ears.  Oh  ! 
what  have  I  not  undergone  on  these 
evenings,  and  for  what  ?  not  to  cover 
myself  with  laurels,  but  to  gain  a  civil 
sort  of  contempt ;  to  be  told  by  the 
lady  of  the  house,  after  watching  my 
nodding  gestures  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  that  she  is  "  fearful  I  do  not 


like  music,"  and  to  see  her  receive 
my  assurance  that  I  am  passionately 
fond  of  it  with  a  smile  of  polite  in- 
credulity. Frequently,  when  driven 
from  my  own  house  in  the  morning 
by  the  din  of  rehearsal,  which  is  much 
worse  than  performance,  from  the 
private  disputes  and  wranglings  which 
are  then  unceremoniously  carried  on, 
I  have  sought  for  peace  and  quiet- 
ness in  the  far  more  tranquil  retreat 
of  Capel  Court,  and  the  other  day 
returned  home  in  tolerable  spirits 
from  having  succeeded  in  a  trifling 
speculation  in  the  foreign  funds.  A 
musical  party  Avas  held  at  our  house 
that  night,  at  which  a  celebrated 
public  singer  was  expected  to  assist, 
and  although  I  by  no  means  approve 
the  plan  of  mixing  private  and  pub- 
lic performers,  I  was  really  well 
pleased  with  the  person  in  question, 
whose  skill,  science,  and  tact,  placed 
the  amateurs  present  in  a  very  dis- 
advantageous light.  1  was  just  ex- 
pressing my  admiration  (for  once 
with  sincerity)  of  his  voice  and  style, 
when  I  overheard  my  wife  whisper 
to  a  friend  how  amazingly  fortunate 
she  considered  herself  in  having  been 
able  to  procure  him  for  her  party  at 
the  trifling  sum  of  fifty  guineas.  I 
am  bv  no  means  an  avaricious  man, 
but  this  news  had  really  the  effect  of 
an  electric  shock  upon  me.  What 
did  it  avail  that  I  should  weave  the 
web  of  fortune  in  the  morning,  if  my 
labour,  like  that  of  Penelope,  was 
all  to  be  undone  at  night ;  my  pleas- 
ure for  the  evening  was  gone.  I 
could  not  admire  a  brilliant  shake 
when  I  reflected  that  I  paid  at  least 
half  a  crown  for  it,  and  every  ca- 
dence seemed  to  me  to  entrap  a  hand- 
ful of  shillings  and  sixpences  in  its 
tortuous  mazes.  What  provoked  me 
the  more,  was  that  a  half  guinea  con- 
cert ticket  would  have  admitted  me  to 
hear  the  same  singer,  and  the  same 
airs  in  publick,  and  that  I  paid  a 
hundred  times  that  sum  merely  for 
the  honour  and  privilege  of  seeing 
him  sip  my  own  lemonade,  and  re- 
cline himself  upon  my  own  Grecian 
couch.  Although  not  much  disposed 
to  extract  amusement  from  the  fur- 
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ther  events  of  the   evening,  I  could  it ;  and  if  a  gentleman's  tones  are 

not    help    feeling    some    interest    in  decidedly  bass,  it  concerns  them  little 

watching  an  elderly  gentleman  who  if  his  principles  be  so  too.     Such  are 

tottered  about  the  rooms,  and  went  the  most  serious  of  my  grievances ; 

down  to  supper  under  the  weight  of  but  I  have  many  minor  ones   which 

a  cremona,  which  he  never  laid  aside  are  continually  tormenting  me  ;  one 

for  a  moment,  and  which  had  it  been  of  them  is  the  technical  jargon  which 

on  his  back  instead  of  under  his  arm,  my  daughters   and  their   friends  use 

would  have  forcibly  reminded  me  of  on  every  occasion.    The  other  morn- 

Sindbad's  old  man  of  the  mountain,  ing,  on  entering  my   drawing-room. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  offering  to  rid  which  was  full  of  company,  I  heard 

Lim  of  this  incumbrance,  when    my  them  all  bewailing  the  case  of  some 

son  whispered  to  me  that  he  kept  it  unfortunate  gentleman  of  their  ac- 

under  his  eye,  because  a  very  par-  quaintance,   who  had  lately  "  drop- 

ticular  friend  of  his  in  the  company,  ped   a  note."     I  was   so   agreeably 

equally  musical   with   himself,  would  surprised  at  finding  them  discussing 

not  scruple,  be  had  reason  to  believe,  any  subject  in  which   I    could  join, 

to  take  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  that  I  enquired   with    much    interest 

it  for  one  of  inferior  value.     I  sin-  where    he    lost  it,  if  he  knew   the 

cerely   pitied    this   "  very   particular  number,  and   whether  payment  was 

friend,"  for  being  exposed  to  such  stopped  at  the   bank,  when   I   was 

unworthy  suspicions;  but  my   feel-  saluted  with  a  general  burst  of  laugh- 

ings  did  not  last  long,  for  I  found  that  ter  ;  and  at  length  one  of  my  visitors, 

although  he  was  scarcely  permitted  to  more  civil  than  the  rest,  condescend- 


east  aglance  towards  the  precious  cre- 
mona, he  was  allowed  to  pay  undivid- 
ed attention  to  his  friend's  handsome 


ed  to  inform  me  that  the  note  said  to 
be  dropped  by  the  gentleman  in 
question,  signified  only  that  his  voice 


young  wife,  and  was  even  requested  had  lost  some  high  tones,  which  com- 

by  him  to  assist  her  on  with  her  cash-  pelled  him  to  take  his  best  songs  in 

mere,  and  to  hand  her  to  the   car-  a  lower  key.     I  was  so  disconcerted 

riage,  while  he  was  busily  occupied  by  the  ignorance  that  I  had  betrayed, 

himself  in  wrapping  his  treasure  in  that  I  felt  in  my  pocket  for  my  snufF- 

treble  folds  of  green  baize,  previous  box,   which   is   my  usual  consolation 

to  depositing  it  in  its  case.     Scandal  in  such   cases,   but  I  had  then  left 

has  already   begun   to   whisper   that  it  up  stairs.     I  asked   my   son  if  he 

the  fair   lady  stands  upon  dangerous  could  lend  me  one,  and  he  handed  to 

ground  ;  but  whether  she  stand  or  me  a  superb  gold   one  ;  on  opening 

fall,  I  fear  that  while   she   continue?  which,  with  the  hopes  of  regaling  my 


to  warble  "  Down  the  burn,  Davie," 
and  u  We're  a'  noddin,"  with  her 
present  excellence,  she  will  be  court- 
ed and  caressed  by  my  wife  and 
daughters.  Their  friendship  for  her 
is  too  (irmly  fixed  to  be  affected  by 
a  suit   in    Doctor's    Commons :  and 


nose  witn  Prince's  Mixture,  my  eye 
was  saluted  with  a  variety  of  springs 
and  wheels,  and  my  ears  with  the 
tinkling  sound  of  the  Copenhagen 
Waltz.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
in  this  place,  that  on  my  return  home, 
I  found  an  excellent  old  family  clock 


could  be  shaken  by  nothing  less  than  exchanged  for  one  going  very  badly 
a  cough  or  sore  throat.  Time  was  and  continually  out  of  order,  but 
when  they  had  the  honest  scruples  re-  which,  when  it  happens  to  be  in  re- 
specting the  character  of  their  asso-  pair,  plays  a  few  bars  of  a  celebrated 
ciates,  which  every  woman  should  French  tune  every  quarter  of  an 
possess ;  but  now  they  weigh  the  hour,  and  the  whole  air  at  the  close 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  their  of  it.  How  it  goes,  however,  is  of 
visitors  in  no  scale  but  the  chro-  very  little  importance,  for  punctu- 
matic  one.  If  a  lady's  voice  is  suf-  ality  is  one  of  the  old  fashioned  vir- 
Jiciently  in  all,  it  is  no  matter  how  tues  quite  discarded  by  my  family  ; 
much  her  reputation  may  fall  below  since  they  have  learnt  to  keep  time 
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id  their  songs  and  concertos,  they 
have  quite  neglected  it  on  vulgar 
occasions,  and  their  example  is  fol- 
lowed by  others  of  their  establish- 
ment. My  shoes  and  boots  are  never 
brought  up  to  my  door  in  time,  for 
the  boy  who  cleans  them  is  learning 
to  scrape  on  the  violin,  and  has  just 
got  into  the  overture  to  Lodoiska ; 
the  housekeeper's  account  book  has 
fallen  into  sad  confusion  since  she 
has  been  assisting  my  daughters  to 
copy  the  manuscript  songs  of  Sir 
Simon  Semiquaver,  a  musical  am- 
ateur of  their  acquaintance  ;  and  I 
have  very  serious  thoughts  of  dis- 
charging the  upper  footman  for  idle- 
ness and  neglect ;  but  my  daughters 
tell  me  they  have  just  brought  him 
to  distinguish  the  class  of  performers 
whom  he  may  interrupt  by  coming 
into  a  room,  if  he  has  a  message  to 
deliver,  from  those  whom  it  would 
be  high  treason  to  disturb  on  any  less 
occasion  than  one  of  life  or  death. 
And  I  have  no  right  to  distrust  their 
opinion  of  his  merits,  for  I  heard  him 
myself  yesterday  telling  the  butler  that 
he  meant  to  attend  Covent  Garden 
this  winter  every  time  that  Sinclair 
performed,  adding  that  his  residence 
in  Italy  had  "  made  him  quite  another 
thing."  My  wife  partakes,  as  mothers 
are  very  apt  to  do,  in  the  infatuation 
of  her  children.  I  can  get  her  to  con- 
verse on  no  subject  but  music.  If  I 
even  enquire  what  is  for  dinner,  I 
can  obtain  no  satisfaction,  although 
she  can  tell  to  a  nicety  how  many 
covers  were  stipulated  for  by  the  last 
Italian  syren,  whose  moderate  offers 
wore  rejected  by  the  miserly  man- 
ager of  the  Opera  House.  She  looks 
coolly  on  all  my  old  friends  ;  and  the 
other  day  interrupted  one  of  them 
in  a  long  discussion  on  Columbian 
bonds,  to  ask  when  he  had  seen 
"  Don  Giovanni"  last,  and  when  he 
replied  that  he  knew  no  one  of  that 
name,  and  enquired  if  he  was  a  Span- 
ish merchant,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, which  forced  the  poor  man  to 
make  an  abrupt  retreat,  and  he  has 
scarcely  spoken  to  me  since.  My 
son,  some  years  ago,  chose  the  law 
as  a  profession,  and  seemed  disposed 


to  appply  to  it  assiduously  ;  but  law 
and  music  assimilate  very  badly  ;  and 
Blackstone's  commentaries  are  a  dry 
study  when  compared  with  Moore's 
melodies.  His  clients  complain  that 
while  they  are  detailing  their  cases 
to  him,  he  is  humming  Italian  airs, 
and  that  they  have  scarcely  closed 
his  office  door  before  their  retreating 
steps  are  pursued  by  the  sound  of  his 
flute.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
worst,  he  has  lately  become  a  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  a  celebrated  fe- 
male singer.  He  wears  her  miniature 
round  his  neck,  wastes  half  his  morn- 
ings in  accompanying  her  on  his  flute, 
and  attends  in  the  green  room  every 
evening  she  performs  ;  and  I  have 
been  already  wished  joy  of  my  future 
daughter-in-law  with  sneering  irony 
by  my  city  friends,  and  with  real 
congratulation  by  such  of  my  new 
musical  acquaintance  as  consider 
"  every  qualification  for  making  the 
marriage  state  happy,"  comprised  in 
the  knowledge  of  three  instruments, 
and  as  many  different  styles  of  singing. 
My  youngest  daughter's  health  has 
been  gradually  falling  into  a  very  in- 
different state  ;  she  unfortunately" fan- 
cies herself  peculiarly  calculated  for 
a  bravura  singer,  and  the  "  Soldier 
tired,"  and  "  Monster,  away,"  have 
been  of  little  benefit  to  delicate  lungs, 
and  an  early  tendency  to  consump- 
tion ;  this,  however,  gives  her  but 
trivial  concern,  she  seems  to  think 
that  she  is  additionally  interesting 
from  uniting  the  character  of  an  in- 
valid with  tliat  of  an  amateur.  Bu- 
chan  is  in  her  hands  whenever  Ar- 
taxerxes  is  out  of  them  ;  and  I  have 
scarcely  paid  the  guinea  to  her  sing- 
ing master,  before  I  am  called  upon 
to  present  a  similar  sum  to  her  phy- 
sician. She  has  begun  likewise  to 
fancy  that  a  winter  in  some  warmer 
climate  would  be  of  essential  service 
to  her.  I  recommended  Torquay  to 
her,  but  from  some  of  that  telegraphic 
intelligence  which  I  have  often  won- 
dered at  the  facility  of  musical  people 
in  obtaining,  she  has  heard  that  there 
are  no  musical  families  residing  there ; 
and  notwithstanding  its  perpetual 
roses  and  mvrtlcs.  declares  that    it 
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would  be  as  bad  as  a  Siberian  banish- 
ment. The  south  of  France  she  ob- 
jects to  on  account  of  what  she  is 
pleased  to  denominate  the  flippancy 
of  their  style  of  music  ;  but  unluckily 
she  has  lately  met  with  a  gentleman 
just  returned  from  Venice,  who  has 
given  her  so  delightful  an  account  of 
gondolas  and  serenades,  that  she  ima- 
gines a  lew  months  in  the  bewitching 
climate, 

"  Where  maidens  sing  sweet  barcarolles, 
"  And  echo  sings  again," 

would  restore  her  thoroughly  to 
health.  I  ventured  to  advise  her  to 
try  for  a  single  winter  the  dismissal 
of  her  singing  master,  abstinence 
from  the  opera  house,  and  a  reason- 
able portion  of  fleecy  hosiery,  but 
she  will  not  listed  to  me,  and  I  have 
no  resource  but  submission  to  her 
expensive  caprice.  My  eldest  daugh- 
ter gives  me  still  more  anxiety.  She 
once  was  fortunate  enough  to  attract 
the  attention  of  a  young  man  of  good 
fortune  and  good  sense,  but  who,  she 
told  me,  with  much  gravity,  she  had 
reason  to  fear  was  "  rather  lukewarm 
and  deficient  in  his  musical  princi- 
ples." He  sustained  an  alarming 
shock  in  her  opinion  from  falling 
asleep  during  the  representation  of 
Rossini's  Zelmira,  but  put  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  his  disgrace  when  hav- 
ing accompanied  her  to  the  opera  of 
u  II  Fanatico  per  la  Musica,"  under 
a  promise  of  better  behaviour,  he 
not  only  kept  awake,  but  loudly 
applauded  it,  indulging  at  the  same 
time  in  some  obscure  hints  that  "  the 
piece  was  very  true  to  nature."  This 
was  too  great  an  insult  to  be  forgiven. 
His  offended  mistress  quoted  to  him 
the  lines  beginning  "  The  man  who 
has  not  music  in  his  soul,"  (the  only 
lines  by  the  bye  I  had  heard  her  re- 
peat from  her  once  favourite  Sliak- 
spearc  for  many  weeks,  except  when 
singing  some  deplorable  ditties  which 
she    calls   "  Illustrations    of  him") ; 


and    thus  ended  all   prospects  of  b 
most  respectable  and  desirable  con- 
nexion.    I  have   likewise  reason   to 
apprehend  that  her  resentment  was 
fostered  by  the  accomplished  gentle- 
man who  condescends  to  instruct  her 
in  singing.     I  have  watched  a  most 
ominous  interchange  of  glances  late- 
ly, and  an  alarming  trembling  of  the 
voice  in  the  duet  of  «  La  ci  darem," 
The  Ettrick  Shepherd  has   not  men- 
tioned a  taste  for  music  in  his  "  Three 
Perils  of  Woman  ;"  but  when  I  look 
round    on    the    numerous    songsters 
transplanted  from   the  orchestra  and 
concert  room  into  the  families  of  my 
musical  acquaintance,  I  begin  to  trem- 
ble at  the  idea  of  sharing  neighbours' 
fare.      My  daughter,  when   of  age, 
will  have   an    independent    fortune, 
left  her  by  her  godmother,  who  being 
no  craniologist,  had   not   discovered 
the  organ  of  folly  in  the  head  of  her 
favourite  ;   and  I  already    begin    to 
fear  that  her  sister's  projected  excur- 
sion to   Venice  will  be  preceded  by 
one    of  her   own   to   Scotland  ;   and 
that  it  is  not  without   an  object  in 
view,  that  she    has   lately  begun  to 
exchange    her   scientific  "strains    for 
the  simple  airs   of  "  Ye  Banks  and 
Braes,"  and  «  Green  grow  the  rush- 
es O."     Such  is  the  state  of  my  fam- 
ily affairs,  I  find  it  vain  to  attempt  at 
improving  or  redressing  them,   and 
the  only  prospect  I  have  of  a  remedy 
is,  that  perhaps  if  upon  application 
to  Captain  Parry  and  his  adventurous 
crew,  they  can  give   me  credible  in- 
formation of  some  newly  discovered 
island,    whose    frozen    rocks    have 
never   echoed   the  sound  of  music, 
and  whose  icicles  are  guiltless  of  vi- 
brating to   the   fervour  of  a  song,  I 
may,    on    an    emergency,     emigrate 
thither,  leaving  discord  and  confusion 
behind    me,  and   rejoicing  to    have 
at   length    found    a   refuge   where  I 
may  pass  my  old  age  in  peace  and 
harmony. 


FROM  THE   GREEK. 
He  seeks  a  bitter  life  to  end,  by  sad  and  desperate  deed — 
He  had  offered  up  at  beauty's  shrine  the  heart  which  now  must  bleed — 
The  fair  one  oft  had  pledged  her  vows  to  him,  who  loved  too  well, — 
But  left  him— when  misfortunes  came — with  golden  age  to  dwelL 
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''  Master  and  Man11  is  only  one  of  (he  many  Legends  in  a  spirited  duodecimo,  enti' 
tied  "-Fairy  iir.gtnds and  Traditions  of  the  South  of  Ireland ,11  for  which  we  ave  in- 
debted, we  believe,  to  Mr  Crofton  Croker,  whose  preceding  work  on  Ireland  obtained 
so  much  deserved  popularity.  These  tales  are  told  in  a  genuine  Irish  style — just  as 
a  capital  story-teller  from  among  the  people  would  relate  them.  Need  we  add,  that 
they  are  characteristic  and  humorous  ?     If  so,  let  the  following  answer  for  us  : 


T>  ILLY  MAC  DANIEL  was  once 
-*-*  as  likely  a  young  man  as  ever 
shook  his  brogue  at  a  patron,  emptied 
a  quart,  or  handled  ashillelagh  ;  fear- 
ing for  nothing  but  the  want  of  drink ; 
caring  for  nothing  but  who  should 
pay  for  it;  and  thinking  of  nothing 
but  how  to  make  fun  over  it  :  drunk 
or  sober,  a  word  and  a  blow  was  ever 
the  way  with  Billy  Mac  Daniel  ;  and 
a  mighty  easy  way  it  is  of  either  get- 
ting into  or  of  ending  a  dispute. — 
More  is  the  pity  that,  through  the 
means  of  his  thinking,  and  fearing, 
and  caring  for  nothing,  this  same  Bil- 
ly Mac  Daniel  fell  into  bad  compa- 
ny ;  for  surely  the  good  people  are 
the  worst  of  all  company  any  one 
could  come  across. 

It  so  happened,  that  Billy  was  go- 
ing home  one  clear  frosty  night,  not 
long  after  Christmas ;  the  moon  was 
round  and  bright ;  but  although  it 
was  as  fine  a  night  as  heart  could 
wish  for,  he  felt  pinched  with  the 
cold.  "  By  my  word,"  chattered  Bil- 
ly, "  a  drop  of  good  liquor  would  be 
no  bad  thing  to  keep  a  man's  soul 
from  freezing  in  him  ;  and  I  wish  I 
had  a  full  measure  of  the  best.*' 

"  Never  wish  it  twice.  Billy,"  said 
a  little  man  in  a  three-cornered  hat, 
bound  all  about  with  gold  lace,  and 
with  great  silver  buckles  in  his  shoes, 
so  big  that  it  was  a  wonder  how  he 
could  carry  them  ;  and  he  held  out  a 
glass  as  big  as  himself,  filled  with  as 
good  liquor  as  ever  eye  looked  on  or 
lip  tasted. 

"  Success,  my  little  fellow,"  said 
Billy  Mac  Daniel,  nothing  daunted, 
though  well  he  knew  the  little  man 
to  belong  to  the  good  people;  "here's 
your  health,  any  way,  and  thank  you 
kindly  ;  no  matter  who  pays  for  the 
drink ;"  and  he  took  the  glass  and 
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drained  it  to  the  very  bottom,  with- 
out ever  taking  a  second  breath  to  it. 

"  Success,"  said  the  little  man  ; 
and  you're  heartily  welcome,  Billy  ; 
but  don't  think  to  cheat  me  as  you 
have  done  others, — out  with  your 
purse,  and  pay  me  like  a  gentleman." 

"  Is  it  I  pay  you  ?"  said  Billy  : 
"  could  I  not  just  take  you  up  and 
put  you  in  my  pocket  as  easily  as  a 
blackberry  ?" 

"  Billy  Mac  Daniel,"  said  the  little 
man,  getting  very  angry,  "  you  shall 
be  my  servant  for  seven  years  and  a 
day,  and  that  is  the  way  I  will  be 
paid  ;  so  make  ready  to  follow  me." 

"  When  Billy  heard  this,  he  began 
to  be  very  sorry  for  having  used  such 
bold  words  towards  the  little  man  ; 
and  he  felt  himself,  yet  could  not  tell 
how,  obliged  to  follow  the  little  man 
the  livelong  night  about  the  country, 
up  and  down,  and  over  hedge  and 
ditch,  and  through  bog  and  brake 
without  any  rest. 

"  When  morning  bogan  to  dawn, 
the  little  man  turned  round  to  him 
and  said,  "  You  may  now  go  home, 
Billy,  but  on  your  peril  don't  fail  to 
meet  me  in  the  Fort-field,  to-night ; 
or  if  you  do,  it  may  be  the  worse  for 
you  in  the  long  run.  If  I  find  you  a 
good  servant,  you  will  find  me  an  iu- 
dulgent  master." 

Home  went  Billy  Mac  Daniel ;  and 
though  he  was  tired  and  weary  enough, 
never  a  wink  of  sleep  could  he  get 
for  thinking  of  the  little  man  ;  but  he 
was  afraid  not  to  do  his  bidding,  so 
up  he  got  in  the  evening,  and  away 
he  went  to  the  Fort-field.  He  was 
not  long  there  before  the  little  man 
came  towards  him  and  said,  "  Billy, 
I  want  to  go  a  long  journey  to-night; 
so  saddle  one  of  my  horses,  and  yoa 
may  saddle  another  for  yourself,  as 
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you  are  to  go  along  with  me,  and 
may  be  tired  after  your  walk  last 
night." 

Biliy  thought  this  very  considerate 
of  his  master,  and  thanked  him  ac- 
cordingly :  "  But,"  said  he,  "  if  I  may 
be  so  bold,  sir,  I  would  ask  which  is 
the  way  to  your  stable,  for  never  a 
thing  do  1  see  but  the  Fort  here,  and 
the  old  thorn  tree  in  the  corner  of 
the  field,  and  the  stream  running  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  with  the  pit  of 
bog  over  against  us." 

"  Ask  no  questions,  Billy,"  saitKthe 
little  man,  "  but  go  over  to  that  bit 
of  bog,  and  bring  me  two  of  the  strong- 
est rushes  you  can  find." 

Billy  did  accordingly,  wondering 
what  the  little  man  would  be  at  ;  and 
he  picked  out  two  of  the  stoutest 
rushes  he  could  find,  with  a  little 
bunch  of  brown  blossom  stuck  at  the 
side  of  each,  and  brought  them  back 
to  his  master. 

'-'Get  up, Billy,"  said  the  little  man, 
taking  one  of  the  rushes  from  him, 
and  striding  across  it. 

"  Where  shall  I  get  up,  please  your 
honour  ?"  said  Billy. 

"  Why,  upon  horseback,  like  me, 
to  be  sure,"  said  the  little  man. 

"  Is  it  after  making  a  fool  of  me 
you'd  be,"  said  Billy,  "  bidding  me 
gel  a-horseback  upon  that  bit  of  a 
rush  ?  May  be  you  want  to  persuade 
me  that  the  rush  I  pulled  but  while 
ago  out  of  the  bog  over  there  is  a 
horse  !" 

"  Up  !  up  !  and  no  words,"  said  the 
little  man,  looking  very  angry  ;  "  the 
best  horse  you  ever  rode  was  but  a 
fool  to  it."  *  So  Billy,  thinking  all 
this  was  in  joke,  and  fearing  to  vex 
his  master,  straddled  across  the  rush: 
61  Borram  !  Borram  !  Borram  !"  cried 
the  little  man  three  times  (which,  in 
English,  means  to  become  great),  and 
Billy  did  the  same  after  him  :  pre- 
sently  the  rushes  swelled  up  into  fine 
horses,  and  away  they  went  full  speed : 
but  Billy,  who  had  put  the  rush  be- 
tween his  legs,  without  much  minding 
how  he  did  it,  found  himself  sitting 
on  horseback  the  wrong  way,  which 
was  rather  awkward,  with  his  face  to 
the  horse's  tail ;  and  so  quickly  had 


his  steed  started  oft'  with  him,  that 
he  had  no  power  to  turn  round,  and 
there  was  therefore  nothing  for  it  but 
to  hold  on  by  the  tail. 

At  last  they  came  to  their  journey's 
end,  and  stopped  at  the  gate  of  a  fine 
house  :  "  Now,  Billy,"  said  the  little 
man,  "  do  as  you  see  me  do,  and  fol- 
low me  close  ;  but  as  you  did  not 
know  your  horse's  head  from  his  tail, 
mind  that  your  own  head  does  not 
spin  round  until  you  can't  tell  wheth- 
er you  are  standing  on  it  or  your 
heels  :  for  remember  that  old  liquor, 
though  able  to  made  a  cat  speak,  can 
make  a  man  dumb." 

The  little  man  then  said  some  queer 
kind  of  words,  out  of  which  Billy 
could  make  no  meaning  ;  but  he  con- 
trived to  say  them  after  him  for  all 
that  ;  and  in  they  both  went  through 
the  key-hole  of  the  door,  and  through 
one  key-hole  after  another,  until  they 
got  into  the  wine-cellar,  which  was 
well  stored  with  all  kinds  of  wine. 

The  little  man  fell  to  drinking  as 
hard  as  he  could,  and  Billy,  nowise 
disliking  the  example,  did  the  same. 
"  The  best  of  masters  are  you,  sure- 
ly," said  Billy  to  him  ;  "  no  matter 
who  is  the  next  ;  and  well  pleased 
will  I  be  with  your  service  if_you  con- 
tinue to  give  me  plenty  to  drink." 

"  1  have  made  no  bargain  with 
you,"  said  the  little  man,  "  and  will 
jnake  none ;  but  up  and  follow  me." 
Away  they  went,  through  key-hole 
after  key-hole  ;  and  each  mounting 
upon  the  rush  which  he  left  at  the 
hall  door,  scampered  off,  kicking  the 
clouds  before  them  like  snow-balls, 
as  soon  as  the  words,  "  Borram,  Bor- 
ram, Borram,"  had  passed  their  lips. 
When  they  came  back  to  the  Fort- 
field,  the  little  man  dismissed  Billy, 
bidding  him  to  be  there  the  next  night 
at  the  same  hour.  Thus  did  they  go 
on,  night  after  night,  shaping  their 
course  one  night  here,  and  another 
night  there — sometimes  north,  and 
sometimes  east,  and  sometimes  south, 
until  there  was  not  a  gentleman's 
wine-cellar  in  all  Ireland  they  had  not 
visited,  and  could  tell  the  flavour  of 
every  wine  in  it  as  well — ay,  better 
r— than  the  butler  himself. 
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One  night  when  Billy  Mac  Daniel 
met  the  little  man  as  usual  in  the 
Fort-held,  and  was  going  to  the  bog 
to  fetch  the  horses  for  their  journey, 
his  master  said  to  him,  "  Billy,  I  shall 
want  another  horse  to  night,  for  may 
be  we  may  bring  back  more  company 
with  us  than  we  take."'  So  Billy, 
who  now  knew  better  than  to  ques- 
tion any  order  given  to  him  by  his 
master,  brought  a  third  rush,  much 
wondering  who  it  might  be  that  would 
travel  back  in  their  company,  and 
whedter  he  was  about  to  have  a  fel- 
low-servant. "  If  I  have,"  thought  Bil- 
ly, "  he  shall  go  and  fetch  the  horses 
from  the  bog  every  night ;  for  I  don't 
see  why  I  am  not,  every  inch  of  me, 
as  good  a  gentleman  as  my  master.'1' 
Well,  away  they  went,  Billy  lead- 
ing the  third  horse,  and  never  stop- 
ped until  they  came  to  a  snug  far- 
mer's house  in  the  county  Limerick, 
close  under  the  old  castle  of  Carri- 
gogunniel,  that  was  built,  they  say, 
by  the  great  Brian  Boru.  Within 
the  house  there  was  great  carousing 
going  forward,  and  the  little  man 
stopped  outside  for  some  time  to  lis- 
ten ;  then  turning  round  all  of  a  sud- 
den, said, "  Billy,  I  will  be  a  thousand 
years  old  to-morrow.'' 

"  God  bless  us  !  sir,"  said  Bill}', 
«  will  you  ?" 

"  Don't  say  these  words  again, 
Billy,"  said  the  little  man,  "  or  you 
will  be  my  ruin  forever.  Now,  Billy, 
as  I  will  be  a  thousand  years  in  the 
world  to-morrow,  I  think  it  is  full 
time  for  me  to  get  married." 

"  1  think  so  too,  without  any  kind 
of  doubt  at  all,"  said  Billy,  "  if  ever 
you  mean  to  marry." 

"  And  to  that  purpose,"  said  the 
little  man,"  have  I  come  all  the  way 
to  Carrigogunniel  ;  for  in  this  house, 
this  very  night,  is  young  Darby  Riley 
going  to  be  married  to  Bridget  Roo- 
ney  ;  and  as  she  is  a  tall  and  comely 
girl,  and  has  come  of  decent  people, 
I  think  of  marrying  her  myself,  and 
taking  her  off  with  me." 

"  And  what  will  Darby  Riley  say 
to  that  ?"  said  Billy. 

"  Silence  !"  said  the  little  man, 
putting  on  a  mighty  severe  look  :  "  I 


did  not  bring  you  here  with  me  to  ask 
questions  ;"  and  without  holding  far- 
ther argument,  he  began  saying  the 
queer  words,  which  had  the  power 
of  passing  him  through  the  key-hole 
as  free  as  air,  and  which  Billy  thought 
himself  mighty  clever  to  be  able  to 
say  after  him. 

In  they  both  went  ;  and  for  the 
better  viewing  the  company,  the  little 
man  perched  himself  up  as  nimbly  as 
a  cock-sparrow  upon  one  of  the  big 
beams  which  went  across  the  house 
over  all  their  heads,  and  Billy  did  the 
same  upon  another  facing  him  ;  but 
not  being  much  accustomed  to  roosting 
in  such  a  place,  his  legs  hung  down 
as  untidy  as  may  be,  and  it  was  quite 
clear  he  had  not  taken  pattern  after 
the  way  in  which  the  little  man  had 
bundled  himself  up  together.  If  the 
little  man  had  been  a  tailor  all  his 
life,  he  could  not  have  sat  more  con- 
tentedly upon  his  haunches. 

Thore  they  were,  both  master  and 
man,  looking  down  upon  the  fun  that 
was  going  forward — and  under  them 
were  the  priest  and  piper — and  the 
father  of  Darby  Riley,  with  Darby's 
two  brothers  and  his  uncle's  son — 
and  there  were  both  the  father  ami 
the  mother  of  Bridget  Rooney,  and 
proud  enough  the  old  couple  were 
that  night  of  their  daughter,  as  good 
right  they  had — and  her  four  sisters 
with  bran  new  ribbons  in  their  caps, 
and  her  three  brothers  all  looking  as 
clean  and  as  clever  as  any  three  boys 
in  Minister — and  there  were  uncles 
and  aunts,  and  gossips  and  cousins 
enough  to  make  a  full  house  of  it — 
and  plenty  was  there  to  eat  and  drink 
on  the  table  for  every  one  of  them,  if 
they  had  been  double  the  number. 

Now  it  happened,  just  as  Mrs 
Rooney  had  helped  his  reverence  to 
the  first  cut  of  the  pig's  head,  which 
was  placed  before  ,lier,  beautifully 
bolstered  up  with  white  savoys,  that 
the  bride  gave  a  sneeze  which  made 
every  one  at  table  start,  but  not  a 
soul  said  "  God  bless  us."  All  think- 
ing that  the  priest  would  have  done 
so,  as  he  ought  if  he  had  done  his 
duty,  no  one  wished  to  take  the  word 
out  of  his  mouth,  which  unfortunately 
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was  pre-oecupied  with  pig's  head  and 
greens.  And  after  a  moment's  pause, 
the  fun  and  merriment  of  the  bridal 
feast  went  on  without  the  pious  bene- 
diction. 

Of  this  circumstance,  both  Billy 
and  his  master  were  no  inattentive 
spectators  from  their  exalted  stations. 
r  Ha  i"  exclaimed  the  little  man, 
throwing  one  leg  from  under  him 
with  a  joyous  flourish,  and  his  eye 
twinkled  with  a  strange  light,  whilst 
his  ^'ebrows  became  elevated  into 
the  curvature  of  Gothic  arches — 
"  Ha  j"  said  he,  leering  down  at  the 
bride,  and  then  up  at  Billy,  "  I  have 
half  of  her  now,  surely. "  Let  her 
sneeze  but  twice  more,  and  she  is 
mine,  in  spite  of  priest,  mass-book, 
and  Darby  Riley." 

Again  the  fair  Bridget  sneezed  ; 
but  it  was  so  gently,  and  she  blushed 
so  much,  that  few  except  the  little 
man  took,  or  seemed  to  take,  any  no- 
tice ;  and  no  one  thought  of  saving 
"  God  bless  us." 

Billy  all  this  time  regarded  the 
poor  girl  with  a  most  rueful  expres- 
sion of  countenance  ;  for  he  could 
not  help  thinking  what  a  terrible  thing 
it  was  for  a  nice  young  girl  of  nine- 
teen, with  large  blue  eyes, transparent 
skin,  and  dimpled  cheeks,  suffused 
with  health  and  joy,  to  be  obliged  to 


marry  an  ugly  little  bit  of  a  man, 
who  was  a  thousand  years  old,  bar- 
ring a  day. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  bride 
gave  a  third  sneeze,  and  Billy  roared 
out  with  all  his  might,  "  God  bless 
us  !"  Whether  this  exclamation  re- 
sulted from  his  soliloquy,  or  from  the 
mere  force  of  habit,  he  never  could 
tell  exactly  himself;  but  no  sooner 
was  it  uttered,  than  the  little  man,  his 
face  glowing  with  rage  and  disap- 
pointment, sprung  from  the  beam  on 
which  he  had  perched  himself,  and 
shrieking  out  in  the  shrill  voice  of  a 
cracked  bagpipe,  "  1  discharge  you 
my  service,  Billy  Mac  Daniel — take 
that  for  your  wages,"  gave  poor  Billy 
a  most  furious  kick  in  the  back,  which 
sent  his  unfortunate  servant  sprawling 
upon  his  face  and  hands  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  supper-table. 

If  Billy  was  astonished,  how  much 
more  so  was  every  one  of  the  com- 
pany into  which  he  was  thrown  wiih 
so  little  ceremony  :  but  when  they 
heard  his  story,  Father  Cooney  laid 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  married 
the  young  couple  out  of  hand  with  all 
speed  ;  and  Billy  Mac  Daniel  danced 
the  Rinka  at  their  wedding,  and  plen- 
ty did  he  drink  at  it  too,  which  was 
what  he  thought  more  of  than  danc- 
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FROM  THE  UNPUBLISHED  J0CR5AL  OF  AN  ENGLISH  TRAVELLER. 


T^EW  travellers  have  been  in  Vir- 
;*-  ginia  without  visiting  that  stu- 
pendous work  of  nature,  called  the 
Natural  Bridge,  over  Cedar  Creek, 
in  the  county  of  Rocksbridge.  Our 
curiosity  had  been  excited  by  the 
accounts  of  the  "  natives,"  and  a  par- 
ty was  formed  for  the  excursion, 
which  we  resolved  to  make  as  pleas- 
ant an4  agreeable  as  possible.  From 
Lexington  (the  county  town)  the  dis- 
tance is  about  fourteen  miles,  and 
Charles  Ridley,  with  the  three  young 
ladies,  Mr  Randolph,  an  American 
gentleman,  and  myself,  having  hired 
a  chaise  of  comfortable   dimensions 


for  the  day,  set  out  immediately  after 
breakfast  on  a  fine  morning  in  July, 
and  arrived  at  the  creek  after  a  three 
hours'  drive  through  a  thickly  wood- 
ed country. 

Our  carriage  and  horses  were  teth- 
ered at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  and 
we  prepared  to  ascend  the  arch, 
which  rose  above  the  waters  that 
flowed  beneath,  to  the  height  of  240 
feet.  The  entire  mass  is  formed  of 
limestone,  and  the  view  of  it  is  one 
of  the  most  awful  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. At  the  bottom,  the  arch  is 
between  forty  and  fifty  feet  wide ; 
but  one  of  the  abutments  falls  back 
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considerably,  so  that  at  the  top  it  is 
not  less  than  ninety  feet  from  side  to 
side.  A  road  is  formed  over  its  sur- 
face, which  is  a  gentle  slope  ;  and  on 
one  side  a  parapet  of  rocks  allows 
you  to  approach  with  safety  and  gaze 
on  the  gulph  below,  whilst  the  other 
is  thickly  studded  with  trees,  and 
slopes  down  to  the  chasm.  The 
breadth  of  this  sublime  work  of  na- 
ture is  said  by  Mr  Weld  to  be  about 
eighty  feet,  and  I  should  think  he 
is  not  far  from  correct  ;  whilst  its 
thickness  is  estimated  at  from  forty 
to  fifty.  Those  who  have  only  view- 
ed nature  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  old 
world,  can  form  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  impression  produced  by  the  sight 
of  this  gigantic  and  magnificent  spec- 
tacle. We  gazed  upon  it  with  awe 
and  admiration,  and  when  looking 
down  from  the  summit,  an  indescrib- 
able emotion  of  terror  was  excited 
by  the  view  of  "  the  massy  walls,  the 
deep  winding  valley,  the  rushing 
stream,  and  the  distant  hills."  A 
comparison  of  this  structure,  erected 
by  the  divine  architect,  with  the  pig- 
my edifices  of  man,  was  naturally 
forced  upon  our  minds  ;  and  the  du- 
rability of  the  one,  whilst  the  others 
were  rapidly  falling  to  decay,  under 
the  corroding  hand  of  Time, 

"  That  aged  carl,  so  stein  and  grey," 

afforded  an  impressive  lesson  to  the 
moralist. 

"  Tadmor's  domes  and  halls  of  state, 

In  undistinguished  ruin  lie  ; 
Rome's  proud  empire  yields  to  fate, 

And  claims  the  mournful  pilgrim's  sigh. 

But  while  relentless  Time  impairs 
The  monuments  of  crumbling  art, 

This  pile  unfading  beauty  wears, 
Eternal  in  its  every  part." 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  with  gaz- 
ing, and  created  an  appetite  by  our 
exertions,  we  made  preparations  for 
partaking  of  a  pic-nic  repast.  Our 
servant,  who  had  acted  as  coachman, 
brought  from  the  chaise  a  large  ham- 
per of  provisions,  containing  cold  pig- 
eon and  partridge  pies,  ham,  and  other 
delicacies,  with  several  bottles  of  ex- 
cellent wine.   The  poor  fellow  never 


toiled  so  hard  in  his  life  as  be  did  td 
reach  the  summit  of  the  bridge  with 
his  burden  ;  and  when  he  had  mas- 
tered the  ascent,  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  undertake  another  such  a 
job,  no,  not  if  we  would  give  him  the 
bridge  to  plant  in  his  garden  !  This 
instance  of  the  bathos  convulsed  us 
with  laughter,  for  the  plot  of  ground 
which  the  poor  fellow  termed  a  gar- 
den, and  in  which  this  bridge  was  to 
be  set,  did  not  exceed  twenty-four 
feet  square,  and  was  merely  a  plot 
for  sweet  potatoes,  the  only  thing  he 
grew  in  it. 

Our  cloth  was  spread  under  a  hick- 
ory tree  which  sprung  up  on  the  out- 
side of  the  parapet  of  rocks  I  have 
before  mentioned  ;  and  perhaps  we 
were  the  first  travellers  who  had  din- 
ed beneath  its  shade.  The  novelty 
of  our  situation  gave  a  charm  to  the 
meal,  and  imparted  to  our  bosoms 
an  indescribable  sensation  of  delight, 
mixed  with  awe.  Here  we  were  sus- 
pended between  heaven  and  earth, 
looking  down  upon  the  gulph  of  wa- 
ters that  foamed,  and  roared,  and 
lashed  the  solid  rock,  in  wild  impo- 
tence— whilst  the  wide  heavens  form- 
ed our  canopy,  and  the  green  turf 
our  seat.  The  scene,  though  not 
strictly  accordant,  reminded  me  for- 
cibly of  Barry  Cornwall's  lines  illus- 
trating the  site  of  the  Convent  cf  La- 
verna  : — 

"  Chasms  of  the  early  world  are  yawning 

there, 
And  rocks  are  seen,  craggy,  and  vast,  and 

bare, 
And  many  a  dizzy  precipice  sublime, 
And  caverns  dark  as  death,    where   the 

wild  air 
Rushes  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  sky  : 
Above,  in  all  his  old  regality, 
The  monarch  eagle  sits  upon  his  throne, 
Or  floats  upon  the  desart  winds  alone." 

There  was  a  sense  of  grandeur  min- 
gled with  our  other  feelings :  we  felt 
elevated  above  other  men,  and  our 
minds  were  impressed  with  a  fervent 
sense  of  the  majesty  and  magnificence 
of  the  works  of  God. 

Our  meal  over,  as  Miss  Eliza  Rid- 
ley possessed  a  fine  voice,  we  re- 
quested her  to  favour  us  with  a  song, 
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to  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  wit-  tinue  the  pleasure  of.  hearing  the 
nessing  the  effect  of  the  echo,  which  echoes,  as  long  as  possible. 
Ave  had  been  told  was  indescribably  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  felt  so 
grand.  She  complied,  and  warbled  much  the  folly  and  meanness  of  in- 
Arifel's  song  in  the  Tempest,  "  Mer-  dulging  precontracted  and  sordid 
rily  merrily  shall  I  live  now,"  in  a  ideas,  of  cultivating  an  unsocial  pro- 
style which  held  our  senses  captive,  pensity,  or  of  closing  the  avenues  of 
particularly  when  the  voice  of"  the  our  hearts  to  the  advances  of  friend- 
songstress  became  mingled  with  the  ship,  to  the  claims  of  compassion,  or 
reverberating  echoes,  which  had  an  to  the  calls  of  sympathy,  as  on  this 
uncommonly  fine  effect.  Her  sister  occasion.  My  heart  seemed  to  ex- 
Maria  next  sang  the  Rev.  William  pand  with  the  scene  ;  and  I  longed 
Leeve's  pathetic  ballad  of  "  Auld  to  sec  all  mankind  united  in  one  so- 
Robin  Gray,"  and  our  tears  being  cial  bond  of  fellowship  and  peace, 
put  in  requisition,  duets  and  glees  Our  chaise  was  soon  ready,  and  we 
followed,  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  got  in,  just  in  time  to  escape  a  com- 
and  we  would  have  remained  two  plete  ducking  from  the  rain,  which 
hours  longer,  if  the  sky  had  not  be-  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  fell  in 
come  overcast,  and  given  indications  torrents,  The  clouds  soon  after  dis- 
of  the  approach  of  one  of  those  thun-  persed,  the  sun  shed  his  departing 
der  gusts,  which  are  so  common  in  rays  in  glory  upon  us,  and  we  reach- 
the  summer  season  in  the  United  ed  Lexington  in  time  for  a  social  cup 
States.  James  was  therefore  sent  of  tea,  my  favourite  refreshment  after 
forward  to  prepare  the  chaise,  and  a  journey,  highly  pleased  with  our 
we  followed,  "  singing  as  we  went,"  excursion, 
not  for  want  of  thought,  but  to   con- 


THE  RAPTURE  OF  BENEFICENCE. 
A  FKAC1ME1YT. 

Jot  !  joy,  for  the  blessings  that  fate  hath  given, 
This  meritless  hand  of  mine  to  bestow  ! 

Have  I  footed  the  amaranth  meads  of  heaven. 
That  flowers  are  springing  wherever  I  go? 

A  queen  rushM  out  of  her  castle  walls ; 

Her  step  was  hurried,  her  look  was  wild, 
For  the  flames  were  over  her  stately  halls, 

And  there  stood  at  a  casement  her  only  child. 

"  I'll  give  to  the  man  who  will  save  him  now, 
The  costliest  treasures  my  realm  has  in  store  !" 

I  saw  the  fair  boy  with  a  fearless  brow, 

And  1  reach'd  in  a  moment  his  chamber's  door. 

The  air  was  black,  but  I  thought  it  sweet, 

For  I  knew  the  young  cherub  was  breathing  if,  too 

I  laid  the  babe  at  it's  mother's  feet, 
I  beheld  her  clasp  it,  and  off  I  flew. 

She  profferM  both  riches  and  honours  great 
To  him  who  had  acted  that  perilous  part  ; 

But  the  boon,  though  noble,  was  offered  too  lafe, 
I  had  carried  a  richer  one  home,  in  my  heart. 

A  captive  pined  in  a  sickly  gleam, 

That  showed  him  the  toads  of  his  dungeon-floor  : 
I  bade  him  go  back  in  the  day's  broad  beam, 

And  enter  his  darkling  cell  no  more. 
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But  I  followed  him  softly  out,  to  spy 

How  the  joy-drops  down  his  cheek  would  rain, 
And  to  watch,  as  he  dotiugly  gazed  on  high, 

Heaven's  bine  coming  inio  his  eyes  again. 

I  saw  it,  I  saw  it !  and  saw,  as  well, 

A  wile  on  his  neck  and  a  child  on  his  knee  ; 

And  I  thought,  even  ihen,  't  would  be  hard  to  teil 
Which  was  the  happier — 1  or  he. 


TERROR  AND  MADNESS. 


I"  UIGI  and  Uberto  two  young 
■*-^  Romans,  were  brought  up  toge- 
ther at  the  university  of  Padua.  On 
returning-  to  their  native  city,  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  study  of 
the  line  arts ;  their  friendship  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
acquired  the  name  of  the  insepera- 
bles ;  Luigi  pursued  the  profession 
of  music  ;'Uber.to  that  of  painting. 
The  former  had  an  unmarried  sister 
who  soon  won  the  heart  of  his  friend, 
and  they  became  brothers.  All  that 
could  embellish  and  endear  existence 
seemed  combined  to  augment  the 
happiness  of  this  estimable  family. 
The  paintings  of  Uberto  were  ad- 
mired by  the  best  judges,  and  the 
operas  of  Luigi  were  not  less  suc- 
cessful. Hortensia,  the  happiest  of 
wives  and  sisters,  became  also  the 
happiest  of  mothers,  and  made  Uber- 
to the  father  of  two  lovely  children. 
Luigi  at  this  time  was  obliged  to  visit 
Florence,  to  compose  an  opera  for 
one  of  the  theatres  of  that  city  ;  he 
hesitated  about  quitting  his  friends, 
but  a  nobleman  having  made  some 
advantageous  offers  to  Uberto,  they 
each  decided  to  accept  the  several 
propositions.  Hortensia,  with  her 
children,  accompanied  Uberto  to 
Naples,  whence  after  an  absence  of 
five  or  six  years,  they  were  to  meet 
again  in  Rome.  Every  thing  suc- 
ceeded to  their  wishes,  the  labours 
of  the  painter  were  generously  re- 
compensed by  a  patron  who  knew 
how  to  appreciate  his  genius,  and 
Luigi  for  once  had  nothing  to  urge 
against  the  liberality  of  managers. 
They  agroed.  by  letters,  to  arrive  in 


Rome  on  the  same  day,  never  again 
to  separate.  Luigi  arrived  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  found  every  thing 
ready  for  his  reception  ;  he  waited 
with  impatience  for  his  kinsmen,  but 
the  day  passed  away,  and  they  came 
not.  At  midnight  he  laid  down,  be- 
lieving that  they  had  been  delayed 
by  some  of  the  ordinary  accidents 
of  travelling ;  he  had  slept  about 
two  hours,  when,  awakened  by  a 
sudden  noise,  he  rushed  in  haste  to 
embrace  his  friends,  and  beheld  Uber- 
to, his  hands  and  face  covered  with 
blood,  and  supported  by  two  men. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  Luigi,  Uberto 
threw  himself  into  his  arms,  and  ut- 
tering a  cry  of  despair,  fainted  away. 
One  of  the  men  related  that  Uberto, 
when  about  four  leagues  from  Rome, 
had  been  attacked  by  brigands,  and, 
deserted  by  his  companions,  had 
vainly  sought  to  repel  the  assassins, 
and  fell  bathed  in  blood  ;  when,  at 
the  arrival  of  other  travellers,  the 
robbers  fled.  The  conductor  was 
severely  wounded,  and,  two  of  his 
travelling  companions  had  disappear- 
ed with  the  banditti,  nor  was  any 
trace  left  of  Hortensia  and  her  chil- 
dren. Uberto  for  some  time  gave 
no  other  signs  of  life  than  a  feeble 
utterance  of  his  wife's  name  ;  Luigi, 
almost  as  desperate  as  his  friend, 
still  preserved  the  courage  which 
we  feel  at  the  sight  of  a  man  more 
wretched  than  one's-self  in  want  of 
assistance.  When  Uberto  recovered 
his  senses,  he  recovered  at  the  same 
time  part  of  his  firmness :  he  was 
young,  and  an  Italian :  youth  hopes 
to  the  last,  and  alt  Italian   never  for- 
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gets  the  duty  of  revenge.  He  had 
lost  a  great  deal  of  blood  from  his 
wounds,  though  they  were  not  very 
dangerous ;  day  and  night  he  was 
calling  on  the  names  of  his  wife  and 
children,  and  Luigi,  to  soothe  his 
grief,  spoke  without  daring  to  believe 
it,  of  the  probability  of  their  being 
one  day  restored  to  him.  "  Yes," 
replied  Uberto,  "we  shall  find  them 
again  ;  but  when  ?  and  how  ?  my 
wounds  are  healed,  let  us  go  in  pur- 
suit of  them." 

The  unhappy  husband  sought  in 
vain  to  recollect  whether,  during 
their  residence  in  Naples,  his  wife 
had  been  the  object  of  any  libertine 
admiration,  but  such  had  been  the 
perfect  freedom  of  her  movements, 
that  he  had  no  circumstances  to  as- 
sist such  a  conjecture.  The  travel- 
lers who  came  to  his  relief,  a<rain 
assured  him  that  they  could  discover 
no  traces  of  her ;  he  was  constantly 
disturbed  by  the  most  unreasonable 
fancies,  and  happiness  seemed  to 
have  deserted  him  forever.  To  di- 
vert his  attention  from  sorrow,  Luigi 
began  to  prepare  for  the  expedition  ; 
he  sought,  also,  to  revive  his  old  love 
of  antiquity,  and  believing  that  occu- 
pation pf  the  body  was  one  means  of 
giving  repose  to  the  mind,  he  pro- 
posed a  pedestrian  excursion  into  the 
Calabrias.  Thrown  amongst  all  the 
wildness  and  grandeur  of  nature,  they 
were  obliged  to  traverse  the  most 
difficult  and  rarely  trodden  paths,  to 
penetrate  the  most  savage  districts, 
along  the  borders  of  torrents,  or  the 
edge  of  precipices,  until  the  desolate 
and  sometimes  sublime  aspect  of  the 
scenery,  began  to  displace  in  Uber- 
to's  mind  the  feelings  of  desperate 
sorrow  for  those  of  a  wild  and  dreary 
melancholy.  After  several  days' 
march,  they  approached  the  eastern 
coast  of  Italy,  near  the  pleasant 
banks  of  the  Servaro.  On  both  sides 
rose  up  lofty  hills  covered  with  thick 
and  extensive  forests,  which  threw 
a  dark  and  solitary  gloom  over  the 
river  and  valley.  One  evening  they 
arrived  at  a  hunting  house  belonging 
to  the  King  of  Naples,  where  they 
were  received  with  the  most  welcome 


hospitality.  u  We  shall  not  find  In- 
here !"  said  Uberto :  "  and  why  not  ?" 
replied  Luigi. 

The  keeper  of  the  chase,  who  had 
treated  them  so  kindly,  appeared 
plunged  in  deep  grief,  and  his  sad- 
ness did  not  escape  the  regard  of 
Luigi.  He  discovered  that  the  un- 
happy man  had  wept  for  the  last 
three  months  over  the  loss  of  on  only 
daughter,  who  had  been  carried  off 
by  force.  The  similarity  of  their 
condition  brought  about  a  reciprocal 
confidence  between  the  sufferers. 
In  the  course  of  their  conversation, 
Uberto  learned  that  a  troop  of  Cala- 
brians  had  a  camp  not  far  from  the 
ruins  of  Canna,  which  no  one  was 
permitted  or  dared  to  approach. 
Thither  Uberto  and  Luigi  directed 
their  steps.  They  visited  the  an- 
cient Troja  regarded  as  having  been 
the  key  to  the  Appenines,  and  de- 
scended the  mountains  into  the  vast 
plains  of  Apulia.  Near  the  middle  of 
the  plain  lies  Togia,  one  of  the  larg- 
est towns  in  the  Capitanata ;  and 
some  twenty  miles  further,  in  Man- 
fredonia,  they  reached  the  foot  of 
Mount  Garganus.  After  passim: 
several  other  towns  and  ruins,  they 
came  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Canna. 
Their  guide  endeavoured  to  divert 
them  from  stopping  there,  saving  that 
the  roads  were  unsafe,  that  hordes  of 
robbers  took  refuge  in  the  ruins, 
which  no  traveller  for  years  had  dared 
to  penetrate,  and  that  during  the 
night  cries  and  groans  were  often 
heard  to  issue  from  the  subterraneous 
chambers.  "  There  was  a  Signor 
Rodolpho  who  dwelt  in  these  ruins 
for  many  years,  as  I  have  heard  my 
grandfather  speak  of  him,  and  he 
dwells  here  still.  There,  that  is  he, 
passing  along  behind  those  stones, 
wrapped  in  a  large  mantle.  He 
sees  us  :  let  us  fly  !" — "  No,"  said 
Uberto,  "  go  back  to  the  town,  and 
say  that  we  will  return  tomorrow." 
The  two  friends  would  almost  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  to  behold  again 
but  for  a  moment  their  lost  Horten- 
sia  and  her  children,  and  something 
whispered  to  them  that  she  might  be 
here.     They  were  sufficiently   well 
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armed  not  to  be  afraid  of  an  equal 
force,  and  against  a  larger  one,  their 
■wretchedness,  they  thought  might 
serve  as  a  protection.  The  guide 
departed ;  and  approaching  Signor 
Rcdolpho,  they  requested  a  lodging 
for  the  night,  in  order  that  they 
might  visit  the  next  day  those  ruins 
which  had  been  rendered  so  famous 
by  the  exploits  of  Hannibal.  He 
bade  them  follow  him,  which  they 
did.  They  found  him  a  much  young- 
er person  than  the  guide's  informa- 
tion led  them  to  believe.  His  cheeks 
were  covered  with  a  copper-coloured 
beard,  and  his  countenance  displayed 
a  mixture  of  the  amiable  and  the  fe- 
rocious, the  gallant  and  the  assassin. 
He  pulled  a  cord  which  hung  by 
the  side  of  an  old  ruined  archway, 
and  two  men  in  masks  approaching, 
he  said  to  the  friends,  "  if  you  wish 
to  remain  here  to-night,  you  must 
lay  aside  your  arms,  which  will  be 
restored  to  you  in  the  morning." 
Although  this  proposal  filled  them 
with  alarm,  yet  they  consented,  as 
it  was  too  late  to  retreat.  After 
they  were  disarmed,  Rodolpho  led 
them  through  several  subterraneous 
passages,  into  a  large,  cold  and  damp 
apartment,  the  walls  of  which  were 
covered  with  decayed  mosaics,  and 
in  this  they  were  to  remain  for  the 
night.  Rodolpho,  leaving  a  bronze 
lamp  behind  him,  wished  them  a 
good  night's  rest,  and  locked  very 
carefully  the  door  after  him.  "  My 
brother*"  said  Luigi,  "  do  you  sus- 
pect nothing  ?"  "  Alas  !  there  is 
but  one  subject  which  occupies  my 
thoughts :  I  have  no  fears  for  anything 
else.  Let  me  behold  them  once 
more,  and  I  shall  die  happy."  "  I 
know  not  whence  it  comes,"  observ- 
ed Luigi,  "  but  I  have  a  strong  pre- 
sentiment that  we  shall  behold  them 
once  more  !  keep  up  your  spirits, 
then  and  when  we  are  all  in  Rome 
again,  we  will  talk  over  our  pre- 
sent situation.  This  hope  preserved 
Uberto  from  the  alarms  which  other- 
wise would  have  seized  him.  He 
fancied  that  Rodolpho  had  disarmed 
them  as  a  precaution  for  his  own 
safety,  and  began  to  think  their  ap- 
■9     athem^m.  voc.  ?.     2-d  se He? . 


prehensions  chimerical.  Tired  and 
sleepy,  they  turned  to  the  bed  before 
them,  but,  repelled  by  its  filthiness, 
they  set  fire  to  some  pieces  of  wood 
lying  on  the  hearth,  and  resolved  to 
pass  the  night  in  their  chairs.  Uberto 
discovered  that  he  had  omitted  to 
give  up  all  his  arms,  having  retained 
his  pistols,  one  of  which  he  gave  to 
his  friend.  Luigi  soon  fell  asleep, 
and  Uberto's  thoughts  wandered  at 
large  in  the  fields  of  imagination ; 
his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  hearth, 
when  suddenly  the  chimney  and  the 
wall  seemed  to  vanish  from  his  sight. 
The  chamber  itself  changed  its  char- 
acter, and  he  found  himself  no  longer 
in  a  damp  and  humid  cell,  but  in  a 
lofty  spacious  saloon,  sparkling  with 
a  thousand  lamps,  and  filled  with 
preparations  for  a  sumptuous  feast. 
Two  side  doors  opened,  and  he 
beheld  a  crowd  of  senators  enter  in 
all  the  pomp  of  Roman  dignity,  at- 
tended by  young  slaves,  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  women  dazzling 
from  their  beauty  and  dress.  They 
all  ranged  themselves  silently  in  two 
files,  apparently  waiting  for  some 
one,  when  a  personage,  dressed  in 
robes  of  purple  and  gold,  advanced. 
The  senators  knelt  to  the  earth,  and 
sounds  of  triumphant  music  filled  the 
air.  Uberto  thought  he  discovered 
in  this  person  the  features  of  Rodol- 
pho, but  the  guests  saluted  him  by 
the  name  of  Caesar,  and  the  incestu- 
ous conduct  of  Agrippina  convinced 
him  that  it  was  Nero  surrounded  by 
his  court.  The  tyrant,  extended  on 
a  couch,  listened  for  a  short  time 
with  disdain  to  the  flatteries  and  be- 
guilements  of  the  shameless  throng, 
till  at  last  he  arose,  and  approaching 
Uberto,  said  :  "  Young  stranger,  I 
read  in  your  soul  the  astonishment 
excited  by  the  re-appearance  of  a 
prince  believed  to  be  dead  for  so 
many  centuries.  You  share,  no 
doubt,  the  horrors  with  which  my 
name  has  inspired  the  world ;  but 
Nero  deserved  not  a  lasting  death, 
the  gods  have  condemned  him  to 
live  and  die  every  day  until  he  shall 
have  purged  away  his  crimes :  such 
is  the  will  of  etexaal  justice  !  I  am 
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condemned  to  live  here,  where  the 
greatest  enemy  of  Rome  triumphed, 
long  before  the  universe  echoed  with 
the  story  of  my  wickedness :  and 
yet  I  was  not  cruel  from  my  birth  ; 
but  when  flattery  steals  into  the  pal- 
ace of  a  king,  crime  will  not  be  far 
behind.  Behold  these  courtiers  ! — 
look  at  my  own  mother  who  first  cor- 
rupted my  tender  age !  look  at  them  as 
they  appear  in  the  view  of  heaven  !" 
As  he  spoke  the  garments  fell  away 
from  the  crowd  as  if  by  magic,  and 
they  stood  naked  before  him ;  their 
skins  became  pale  and  livid  ;  their 
flesh  dropped  from  their  bones,  and 
disgusting  reptiles  crawled  over  them. 
The  assembly  but  a  moment  before 
so  brilliant,  now  appeared  to  Uberto 
a  collection  of  hideous  skeletons, 
rattling  together,  and  uttering  the 
most  fearful  yells.  "  This,"  said  the 
tyrant,  "  is  the  daily  spectacle  offered 
to  my  sight,  and  the  sufferings  of 
these  monsters  is  my  only  enjoyment, 
and  such  must  it  continue  until  some 
virtuous  man  shall  shed  my  blood  ; 
this  is  the  reason  why  I  disarm  all 
who  enter  these  ruins  and  ask  for  an 


asylum."  Uberto,  almost  frozen 
with  dread,  hesitated  what  to  do ; 
his  hand  grasped  the  pistol,  when 
suddenly  Hortensia  and  her  children 
stood  before  him,  and  said  :  "  Will 
you  not  then  deliver  us  ?" — At  these 
words  he  placed  the  pistol  against 
the  breast  of  the  tyrant  and  fired. 
The  whole  scene,  Nero  with  his 
horrid  assembly  of  skeletons,  Hor- 
tensia and  her  children,  the  lights, 
feasts  and  splendour,  all  disappeared. 
Uberto  stood  before  the  fire ;  his 
pistol  was  in  his  hand,  and  the  room 
full  of  smoke.  He  called  on  Luigi, 
but  Luigi  was  stretched  at  his  feet 
a  breathless  corpse  ;  he  had  mur- 
dered his  brother  and  friend.  From 
this  moment  his  senses  left  him 
never  to  return,  and  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  an  hospital 
at  Rome. 

Of  the  fate  of  Hortensia  more 
never  was  known,  than  that  on  the 
day  the  brothers  quitted  Rome,  some 
fishermen  had  discovered  the  bodies 
of  a  female  and  two  children  floating 
in  the  Tiber. 


There  is  a  parting  in  Night's  murky  veil, 

A  soft,  pale  light  is  in  the  eastern  sky  ; 

It  steals  along  the  ocean  tremblingly, 
Like  distant  music  wafted  on  the  gale. 
Stars,  one  by  one,  grow  faint,  and  disappear, 

Like  waning  tapers  when  the  feast  is  o'er  ; 

While,  girt  with  lolling  mist,  the  mountains  boat 
High  o'er  the  darkling  glens  their  tops  uprear. 

There  is  a  gentle  rustling  in  the  grove, 
Though  winds  be  hush'd  ;  it  is  the  stir  of  wings, 
And  now  the  sky-lark  from  her  nest  up  springs, 

Trilling,  in  accents  clear,  her  song  of  love  ; 
And  now  heaven's  gate  in  golden  splendour  burns— 
Joy  to  the  earth,  the  glorious  Sun  returns  ! 


NIGHT. 

I  t.ove  thee  when  thou  comest,  glorious  Sun, 
Out  of  the  chambers  of  thy  watery  dwelling  , 
I  love  thee  when  thy  early  beam  is  telling 

Of  worlds  awakened,  and  man's  toil  begun; 

J  love  thee,  loo,  when  o'er  the  western  hill 
Thy  parting  ray  in  golden  hue  is  stealing, 
For  then  the  gush  of  soft  and  pensive  fteling 
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Speaks  to  the  labouring  bosom,  peace,  be  still ; 

But  thou  art  not  so  lovely  to  mine  eye 
At  morning,  balmy  eve,  or  busy  noon, 
As  is  thy  gentle  sister,  the  pale  Moon, 

Which  shineth  now  in  3ron  unclouded  sky  ; 

Then  let  me  forth  to  drink  her  mellow  ray  ; 

Who  would  exchange  it  for  the  gaudy  day  ? 


LORD  BYRON  IN  ITALY  AND  IN  GREECE. 


PT^HE  new  work  of  the  Marquis  di 
-*-  Salvo,  "  Lord  Byron  en  Italy  et 
en  Grece,"  takes  up  a  subject  which 
has  been  discussed  by  so  many  writ- 
ers, and  examined  under  such  a  vari- 
ety of  lights,  with  an  originality, 
which  shows  that  all  of  interest  had 
not  already  been  elicited  from  a  theme 
apparently  exhausted.  The  fact  is, 
the  Marquis  has  been  actuated  in  the 
review  he  has  taken  of  this  remarka- 
able  man,  and  his  brief  and  meteoric 
career,  by  motives  totally  distiuct 
from  those  which  have  set  in  motion 
the  pens  of  his  several  precursors  in 
the  same  field  :  he  has  no  social  con- 
fidences to  disclose;  no  individual  in- 
stances of  familiarity  to  brag  of;  no 
enemy  to  wound  with  the  weapons  of 
a  dead  man  ;  no  females  to  persecute 
from  society  by  the  perpetuation  of 
words  which  had  better  hovo  died  in 
the  breathing  :  but  he  has  a  keen  and 
inquisitive  e}re,  which  has  anxiously, 
but  candidly  followed  the  operations 
of  a  brilliant,  too  often  wandering 
mind.  He  has  made  Lord  Byron  his 
study — the  good  and  the  bright  qual- 
ities which  appertained  to  him,  or 
which  he  seemed  to  possess,  are 
brought  forward  with  all  the  zeal  of 
one  who  loves  genius  well  enough  to 
desire  to  see  it  coupled  with  virtue. 
Amongst  the  original  matter  in  form 
of  anecdote,  with  which  this  inter- 
esting work  abounds,  we  select  the 
following  story  : 

'  Lord  Byron,  walking  one  day  with 
M.  S.  on  the  side  of  the  Grand  Ca- 
nal, opposite  the  Shiavoni,  observed 
two  young  women  of  the  lower  class, 
one  of  them  tall,  the  other,  who  sup- 
ported her  companion,  of  the  middle 


size  ;  her  appearance  was  decent,  her 
features  dazzlingly  beautiful.  For  a 
moment  she  fixed  her  ey3s  upon  the 
two  strangers,  as  if  to  examine  them ; 
and  there  was  in  her  air  something 
too  noble  and  too  imperious  to  fail 
in  awakening  the  curiosity  of  the 
Poet.  He  has  confessed  himself,  that 
he  was  disconcerted  by  it.  He  ap- 
proached her  nevertheless,  and  in- 
quired her  situation.  "  By  what  right 
do  you  question  me  ?"  said  she,  stop- 
ping. "  In  the  hope  of  being  useful 
to  you."  "  How  ?  By  giving  me 
money  ?  I  do  not  ask  it  of  you  ! 
What  has  inspired  you  with  the  de- 
sire of  being  useful  to  me  ?  My  face. 
But  I  have  never  made  it  the  means 
of  profit.  When  I  want,  I  make  use 
of  my  hands  ;  I  work,  and  need  de- 
pend on  no  one.*'  This  language 
confirmed  the  curiosity  of  Lord  By- 
ron, who  immediately  determined 
not  to  lose  sight  of  this  singular  be- 
ing. Without  replying  to  observa- 
tions too  much  stamped  with  the  char- 
acter of  independence  for  him  to 
hazard  an  attack  on  them,  he  asked 
her  if  she  could  read.  The  demand 
surprised  her ;  she  mused  a  moment. 
"  What  a  strange  question  !"  she  re- 
plied. "  Who  are  you  ?"  "  I  am 
the  Englishman  who  inhabits  the  old 
abbey  of  the  Palazzo  Moccenigo.  "Is 
it  you  then,"  said  she,  regarding  him 
fixedly,  "  who  have  given  a  pension 
to  the  family  of  the  poor  man  who 
lost  his  life  in  saving  your  dog  ?" 
These  words  produced  considerable 
agitation  in  Lord  Byron  ;  his  emotion 
had  a  soothing  effect  on  the  pride  of 
the  young  person,  and  as  he  made 
her  no  answer,  she  hastened  to  satis- 


*  Lord  Byron  en  Italie  et  en  Grece,  &c.  ;   accompagne  de  Pieces  inedite  par  le 
Marquis  de  Salvo.     8vo.  pp.  369.     London,  Paris,  and  Strasbourgh,  18?5. 
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fv  his  curiosity  :  "  I  can  read,"  she 
said,  "in  my  own  language;''  and  she 
uttered  these  words  in  a  tone,  which 
betrayed  the  wish  to  expiate  the  fault 
of  having  awakened  in  him  a  painful 
remembrance.  As  this  conversation 
was  taking  place  in  the  street,  Lord 
Byron  closed  it,  by  requesting  her  to 
accompany  him  home  ;  and  she  com- 
plied. There  was  something  very 
enigmatical  in  the  expression  of  that 
young  Venetian  ;  so  much  hauteur  of 
character,  as,  in  spite  of  the  abject 
state  to  which  she  was  reduced,  com- 
manded and  inspired  a  sentiment, 
which,  if  it  was  not  respect,  closely 
resembled  it.  Arrived  at  the  Palaz- 
zo Moccenigo,  Lord  Byron  gave  or- 
ders for  her  suitable  accommodation, 
he  wished  to  rescue  her  from  the  dan- 
gers to  which  her  situation  exposed 
her.*  When  the  domestic  retired, 
Celina  averting  her  eyes, said,  ''•  Then 
I  must  never  more  quit  this  house. 
Once  having  entered  it,  I  have  lost 
the  right  to  re-appear  beyond  its 
walls."  And  having  thus  said,  she 
followed  Baptiste,  nor  on  that  day  did 
Lord  Byron  see  her  again.  "  I  shall 
never,  while  I  live,"  said  the  noble 
poet,  "  forget  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  when  she  quitted  me." 
Lord  Byron  lost  no  time  in  procur- 
ing for  her  a  complete  and  elegantly 
furnished  wardrobe,  anticipating  her 
delight,  which  he  doubted  not  would 
be  excessive.  What  then  was  his  as- 
tonishment, when  she  entered  his 
chamber,  and  in  a  very  decided  tone 
told  him  she  would  only  accept  from 
him  the  most  simple  dress,  and  that 
he  ought  to  beware  how  he  offered 
her  such  finery.  "  It  is  true,"  she 
said,  "  that  being  under  your  roof,  it 
is  necessary  I  should  be  properly 
dressed,  but  I  came  hither  by  choice, 
I  did  not  sell  myself.  Beyond  what 
is  strictly  proper,  I  accept  nothing. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  adorned ;  I  only 
desire  to  be  dressed."  Lord  Byron 
mistook  this  for  a  manoeuvre  to  ob- 
tain still  more  from  him  ;  hnd  there- 
fore, a  few  days  afterwards,  present- 
ed her  with  a  beautiful  watch.      Ce- 


lina snatched  it  from  him,  and  threw 
it  on  the  floor  disdainfully,  repeating, 
"  Sir,  I  do  not  sell  myself!  What 
need  have  I  to  know  the  hour  ?  I 
know  when  you  go  out,  and  when 
you  return — for  the  rest,  my  time  is 
my  own,  and  why  should  I  reckon 
it  ?"  A  valuable  necklace,  Lord  By- 
ron would  fain  have  pressed  upon  her, 
shared  the  fate  of  the  watch.  "  You 
would  adorn  me,"  she  would  often 
say  ;  "  but  I  am  resolved  to  remain 
what  I  am — when  I  wandered  in  the 
streets  I  was  poor,  but  I  beheld  my 
country,  and  said  within  myself,  she 
is  like  me,  why  should  I  seek  a  dif- 
ferent destiny."  Celina  never  suf- 
fered it  to  appear  that  she  was  flat- 
tered either  by  the  praises  or  the  at- 
tentions of  Lord  Byron;  when  she  en- 
tered his  apartment  it  was  always  as 
one  who  knew  how  to  be  respected, 
and,  which  was  somewhat  singular, 
she  never  seemed  disconcerted  by 
conversation,  however  beyond  the 
level  of  her  information  it  might  be. 
Lord  Byron  had  quitted  the  town  for 
a  little  excursion  by  sea  beyond  the 
Lagunes  ;  he  was  not  returned,  the 
night  came  on  dark  and  threatening, 
and  a  violent  storm  arose.  Celina 
terrified  by  his  absence,  ran  along  the 
bank  of  the  canal,  calling  on  his  name 
— the  rain  fell  in  torrents  ;  nothing 
stopped  her  ;  she  never  felt  it :  at 
length  she  heard  the  gondoliers,  she 
listened,  and  knew  his  voice.  "  It 
is  himself,"  cried  she;  that  exclama- 
tion escaped  her,  but  instead  of  stay- 
ing to  perform  a  touching  and  bril- 
liant scene  of  sighs  and  faintings,  she 
flew  to  her  chamber,  changed  her 
dress,  and  assumed  an  air  of  calm- 
ness. Lord  Byron  arrived  ;  "  Are 
you  here  ?"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  heard 
you — you  called  me  !"  "  No,"  re- 
plied she,  coldly.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve her  ;  he  conceived,  that  as  she 
had  often  heard  him  express  horror 
for  every  species  of  sentimental  scene, 
she  wished  to  conceal  from  him  the 
one  she  had  been  acting  ;  but  hers 
was  not  acting.  Lord  Byron  at  length 
arrived  at  the  truth,  and  found  that 
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Celina  had  not  been  able  to  resist 
lior  inquietude  ;  he  touched  her  hair, 
it  was  wet — he  was  convinced.  Per- 
ceiving  herself  discovered,  Celina  for- 
bade him  ever  to  utter  a  single  word 
in  allusion  to  the  circumstance,  and 
he  obeyed.  This  woman  exercised, 
by  means  of  her  character,  a  sort  of 
magic  power,  and  we  may  well  be- 
lieve  Lord  Byron  was  indebted  to 
her  for  his  aversion  to  the  pleasures 
of  Venice.  "  But  for  her/'  said  he 
to  one  of  his  friends,  "  I  might  have 
become  one  of  the  fops  of  the  Cafe 
Florian — who  knows  ?  Perhaps  even 
a  Cicisbeo."  If  the  character  of  Ce- 
lina had  had  in  it  less  to  excite  fear, 
she  might  have  fixed  herself  in  his 
fancy  ;  but  he  was  actually  afraid  of 
her.  On  one  occasion,  when  busi- 
ness had  obliged  him  to  be  for  a  few 
days  absent,  his  surprise  may  be  im- 
agined, when,  on  his  return,  he  found 
this  woman,  Celina,  an  individual 
taken  from  the  lower  class,  seated  at 
the  desk,  surrounded  by  his  letters, 
the  seals  of  which  she  had  broken, 
and  which  she  was  employed  in  read- 
ing. He  was  speechless  with  aston- 
ishment ;  she  was  perfectly  calm  :  he 
could  scarcely  contain  his  indigna- 
tion ;  she  regarded  him  with  cold  in- 
difference. Lord  Byron  felt  quite 
baffled  by  conduct  so  unexampled, 
and  was  at  a  loss  how  to  express  him- 
self in  this  unwonted  predicament. 
Celina,  meanwhile,  continued  unper- 
turbed ;  she  did  not  consider  herself 
to  blame,  and  without  the  least  agi- 
tation, told  him,  that  attached  as  she 
was  to  him,  no  secret  ought  to  exist 
between  them.     "  But  you  read  En- 


glish."'' u  The  day  after  I  came  to 
you,  I  procured  a  grammar,  and  have 
employed  the  periods  of  your  ab- 
sence in  taking  lessons  from  your  do- 
mestic. It  is  necessary  I  should  be 
acquainted  with  your  language,  since, 
so  long  as  I  was  ignorant  of  it,  }'ou 
could  be  for  me  little  more  than  a 
stranger.  All  my  occupations  have 
one  only  end,  that  of  being  able  to 
read  what  you  write,  and  to  compre- 
hend what  you  say  to  others,  and 
what  others  say  to  you.  Tell  me  if 
I  understand  this  letter  ;"  and  she  be- 
gan to  translate  one  of  which  she  had 
broken  the  seal,  to  prose  to  him  her 
progress.  From  that  moment  Lord 
Byron  became  terrified  in  examining 
the  results  to  which  such  a  character 
might  lead — he  had  the  weakness  to 
apprehend  a  tragical  denouement, and 
the  strength  to  separate  himself  from 
her  :  he  has  since  said,  that  "  Celina 
was  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  met, 
capable  of  commanding  a  man,  and 
of  making  him  tremble."  They  have 
her  portrait  at  Venice,  and  the  name 
of  Fornaretta  is  given  to  it.  The  an- 
ecdote is  related,  because  by  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  Lord  Byron,  Ce- 
lina had  some  influence  in  deciding 
his  departure  from  Venice/ 

We  can  securely  recommend  this 
volume  as  one  of  both  amusement 
and  interest ;  a  little  sentimentality  ; 
a  little  straining  after  effect,  occa- 
sionally mark  the  foreign  writer  ;  but 
as  a  whole,  we  doubt  whether  it  will 
not  bear  a  comparison  with  any  En- 
glish works  as  yet  published  on  this 
very  attractive  subject. 


THE   FALLEN  STAR. 


A  star  is  gone  !  a  star  is  gone  ! 

There  is  a  blank  in  Heaven  ! 
One  of  the  cherub-choir  has  done 

His  aery  course  this  even. 

He  sat  upon  the  orb  of  fire 
That  hung  for  ages  there  : 

And  lent  his  music  to  the  choir 
That  haunt?  the  nightly  air. 


But  when  his  thousand  years  were  past, 

With  a  cherubic  sigh, 
He  vanish'd  with  his  car  at  last, — 

For  even  cherubs  die. 

Hear  how  his  angel-brothers  mourn, 
The  minstrels  of  the  spheres  ! 

Each  chiming  sadly  in  his  turn, 
And  dropping  splendid  tears. 
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The  planetary  Sisters  all 

Join  in  the  falal  song, 
And  weep  their  hapless  brother's  fall 

Who  sang  with  them  so  long. 

But  deepest  of  the  choral  band 

The  lunar  Spirit  sings, 
And  with  a  bass  according  hand, 

Sweeps  all  her  sullen  strings.* 


From  the  deep  chambers  of  the  dome 
Where  sleepless  Urielt  lies, 

His  rude  harmonic  thunders  come 
Mingled  with  mighty  sighs. 

The  thousand  car-bound  cherubim, 

The  wandering  Eleven, 
All  join  to  chant  the  dirge  of  him 

Who  fell  just  now  from  heaven. 
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Your  jays  and  your  magpies  may  chatter  in  tree?, 
And  whisper  soft  nonsense  in  groves  if  they  please  ; 
But  a  house  is  much  more  to  my  mind  than  a  free, 
And  for  groves — Oh  I  a  fine  grove  of  chimnies  for  me. 


^lENSTONE  was  certainly  a 
^  pretty  pastoral  writer,  and  Thom- 
son's Seasons  are  delightfully  rural  ; 
but  for  my  part,  give  me  Captain 
Morris,  he  was  the  poet  after  my  own 
heart,  united  judgment  with  genius, 
and  with  him  I  exclaim,  again  and 
again,  "  Oh  !  a  fine  grove  of  chim- 
nies for  me  !" 

You  must  know,  gentle  reader, 
(hat  I  am  a  downright  cockney,  yea, 
thorough  and  legitimate,  strictly  born 
within  sound  of  Bow  bells,  and  most 
substantially  convinced,  in  defiance 
of  all  conviction,  that  London  is  the 
largest,  the  richest,  the  best  built,  the 
most  convenient,  the  most  civilized, 
the  most  salubrious,  the  most — in 
short,  the  only  place  in  the  world  ! 
and  any  one  wearing  indisponsables, 
who  dares  to  contradict  me,  (provided 
it  be  a  single  person,  I  war  not  with 
the  fair  sex,)  I  hereby  challenge  to 
single  combat,  and  have  Tccordingly 
left  my  name  with  the  publisher,  who 
has  most  obligingly  consented  in  such 
a  case  to  be  my  second.  I  am  per- 
suaded no  half-pay  officer  can  detest 
the  sight  of  his  tailor's  bill  more  than 
I  do  the  green  fields,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  I  would 
rather  vegetate  in  the  closet  court  in 
the  Temple  all  the  dog-days,  than 
luxuriate  in  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance   of    Highland    costume,    and 


mountains  of  heather,  forests  of  fir, 
foaming  cataracts,  the  Tomb  of  Cla- 
verhouse,  and  the  Cave  of  Fingal. 
Yes,  such,  O  ye  Caledonian  Society! 
is  my  taste,  and  such  likewise  was  the 
taste  of  the  great  Samuel  Johnson,  I 
glory  in  proclaiming  it ! 

I  am  a  bachelor  also.  Heaven  be 
praised  for  all  things  ! — and  as  I  de- 
test the  restraints  and  annoyances  in- 
curred by  residing  in  a  lodging  house, 
or  a  family,  especially  where  there 
are  children,  I  have  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years  constantly  lived  in  cham- 
bers. It  is  true,  it  might  have  been 
otherwise,  but  Miss  Belinda  Blubber 
— Heaven  be  praised,  as  I  said  before, 
for  all  things  !  thought  proper  to  re- 
fuse me,  and  I  have  been  remarkably 
obliged  to  her  ever  since.  She  made 
poor  Bonus  a  happy  man  soon  after, 
and  I  have  the  inexpressible  satisfac- 
tion to  know  that  he  has  been,  as  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  expresses  it,  "  the  most 
miserable  dog  ever  since." 

With  such  ideas,  such  prejudices,  I 
don't  know  how  it  was,  but  certain  it 
is,  that  about  three  months  ago,  I 
was  ass  enough  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  a  friend's  in  Cumberland,  a 
married  man,  mark  ye  !  with  a  plen- 
tiful family,  who  vowed  he  would 
take  no  excuse  ;  that  I  had  long  pro- 
mised to  favour  him,  and  that  he  was 
delighted  in  the  assurance  that  I  should 


*  In  the  music  of  the  spheres,  the 
sonorous  part  of  the  harmony, 
t  Uriel, — the  angel  of  the  sure 


said  to  contribute  the  gravest  and  most 
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find  myself  so  exceedingly  happy  in 
his  little  Paradise,  as  he  called  it, 
as  to  be  induced  to  prolong  my  visit. 
Happy,  ye  groves  of  the  Temple  !  ye 
bowers  of  single  blessedness  !  Hap- 
py two  hundred  and  eighty  long  miles 
from  your  bewitching  shades  !  The 
idea  was  sacrilege  !  and  sufficiently 
punished  was  I  for  following  it. 

But  to  proceed.  After  a  most  fa- 
tiguing and  tiresome  journey  in  the 
mail,  during  which,  by  the  bye,  it 
rained  incessantly,  and  I  was  opposed 
to  a  Colonel  in  the  Life  Guards,  whose 
unconscionable  long  legs  annoyed  me 
exceedingly,  I  arrived  at  my  destina- 
tion. Now,  as  I  never  take  people 
by  surprise,  as  well  for  their  conve- 
nience as  my  own,  I  bad  apprized  my 
friend  of  the  precise  hour  he  might 
expect  me,  hinting  at  the  same  time, 
that  after  I  had  made  my  toilette,  a 
comfortable  nick-nack  or  two,  with  a 
bottle  of  his  best  bee's  wing,  would 
not  be  particularly  unacceptable. — 
Vain  precaution  !  my  letter  lay  un- 
opened on  the  table  of  the  most  cheer- 
less apartment  I  ever  entered,  my 
friend  had  been  from  home  these  two 
days,  was  not  expected  until  morn- 
ing, and,  as  the  devil  would  have  it ! 
had  the  key  of  the  cellar  in  his  pock- 
et. His  wife,  however,  in  a  most  de- 
plorable deshabille,  at  length  made 
her  appearance,  and  after  a  thousand 
apologies  for  the  pickle  I  had  caught 
them  in,  informed  me  it  was  washing 
day  !  that  there  was  nothing  in  tbe 
house,  and  that  the  butcher  lived  six 
miles  off.  However,  she  would  do 
the  best  she  could,  and  ordering  a 
slip-shod  Abigail  to  show  me  into  a 
room,  where  there  was  neither  water, 
towel,  nor  soap,  left  me  to  contrive 
ways  and  means — for  a  guest  I  could 
easily  perceive  she  wished  at  the  An- 
tipodes, for  disturbing  them  so  un- 
seasonably. I  shall  not  expatiate  on 
tbe  repast  which  followed.  Few  are 
ignorant  of  the  delights  of  a  family 
dinner  in  the  suds'  season.  I  shall 
merely  observe  that  there  was  a  stain- 
ed table  cloth,  second-hand  mutton, 
cape  madeira,  no  port,  and  nine  noi- 
sy urchins,  ye  gods  !  by  way  of  des- 
ert.      Well  !  of  all  annovances,  sure 


the  most  annoying  is  tbe  absurd  cus- 
tom of  introducing  children  after  din- 
ner. At  such  a  period  their  ways 
are  to  me  any  thing  but  winning. 
Their  presence  is  a  bar  to  all  con- 
versation, and  one  is  forced  by  com- 
plaisance to  notice  the  little  wretch- 
es, when  oftentimes — God  forgive 
me  ! — But  as  I  said  before,  I  am  a 
bachelor,  and  heaven  be  praised  for 
all  things  ! 

The  next  morning,  as  expected, 
my  friend  returned ;  and  after  ex- 
pressing his  regret  for  being  so  un- 
seasonably absent,  and  giving  me  a 
most  cordial  welcome,  proposed,  as 
the  day  was  fine,  that  we  should  stroll 
to  a  neighbouring  mountain,  and  en- 
joy the  scenery.  It  was  but  seven 
miles,  and  though  the  road  was  some- 
what of  the  roughest,  and  the  ascent 
a  little  difficult,  yet  it  was  richly 
worth  the  trouble.  Accordingly,  off 
we  set,  scramble,  scramble — now  up 
precipices,  now  through  brambles,  at 
one  time  leaping  a  torrent,  at  another 
clinging  to  a  furze  bush,  and  all  be- 
neath the  scorching  influence  of  a 
meridian  sun.  At  length,  panting 
with  heat,  with  an  awkward  aperture 
in  the  seat  of  my  nankeens,  and  one 
foot  tied  up  in  a  pocket-handkerchief, 
we  reached  the  wished  for  summit, 
and  were  about  to  reap  the  reward 
of  our  exertions  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  coup  d'oeil,  which  my  friend  assur- 
ed me  was  universally  admitted  by 
all  connoisseurs  in  the  picturesque  to 
be  surpassingly  sublime.  May  be  so. 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  judging.  Ere 
we  could  cast  eyes  around,  a  dingy 
cloud  enveloped  us,  and  instantly 
bursting,  soaked  us  to  the  skin.  This 
to  a  rheumatic  subject  was  no  joke. 
I  by  no  means  considered  a  shower 
bath  administered  in  a  glowing  per- 
spiration as  a  judicious  prescription, 
and  fearful  of  the  consequences,  im- 
mediately began  to  descend.  In  vain 
my  companion  opposed  me,  in  vain 
protested  it  was  clearing,  and  that  in 
a  few  minutes  the  scene  would  burst 
upon  us  with  double  splendour  from 
the  effect  of  contrast.  I  persisted 
in  returning,  and  on  reaching  my 
chamber,  tossed  off  a  humpp-r  of  cut 
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racoa,  and  instantly  went  to  bed, 
most  particularly  wishing  all  pros- 
pects at  the  devil,  and  ray  friend 
there  to  enjoy  them.  And  here  I 
swear  by  Gog  and  Magog !  the  giants 
of  St  Dunstan  !  the  Grasshopper  of 
Cornliill .'  and  the  Dragon  of  Bow! 
that  while  there  are  panoramas,  dio- 
ramas, cosmoramas,  naturamas,  or 
any  other  amas,  I  will  never  go  be- 
yond the  bills  of  mortality  again  to  be- 
hold the  finest  prospect  in  the  uni- 
verse ! 

The  effects  of  this  cruel  expedition 
confined  me  for  a  week.  Mercy  up- 
on us  !  what  drenchings  did  I  under- 
go ! — what  '•  never  ending  still  be- 
ginning' slops  did  1  swallow  !  One 
would  have  thought  my  body  the  Au- 
gean stable,  and  my  apothecary  Her- 
cules, who  turned  a  river  through  it. 
This  rascal,  whom  I  grievously  sus- 
pect to  be  a  horse  doctor,  was  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  me,  and 
what  with  powders,  draughts,  and  bo- 
luses, aided  by  the  ever  ready  broths, 
wheys,  and  gruels  of  my  indefatiga- 
ble hostess,  1  began  to  think  in  sober 
earnest  that  perpetual  motion  was 
discovered.  Would  this  had  been 
my  sole  annoyance  !  But  unfortu- 
nately my  friend  took  it  into  his  head 
that  I  should  be  low-spirited  without 
society,  and  notwithstanding  my  as- 
surances to  the  contrary,  persisted  in 
giving  me  as  much  of  his  company  as 
possible.  Heavens  !  to  what  ever- 
lasting details  was  I  obliged  to  listen  ! 
allaboutdogs,and  horses,  and  plough- 
ing matches,  and  vestry  meetings  ! 
Subjects  as  interesting  to  me  as 
craniology  to  an  Esquimaux.  At 
night,  too,  just  as  1  had  recovered  my 
exhaustion  of  spirits,  and  had  lost  my 
sorrows  in  a  refreshing  slumber,  so 
sure  was  I  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
squalls  of  the  infant  in  the  nursery 
adjoining  ;  these  awoke  the  rest 
of  the  urchins,  who  sympathetic- 
ally joined  in  chorus,  and  in  the 
concert  that  followed,  at  which  the 
great  dog  in  the  yard  invariably  as- 
sisted, I  would  have  defied  Morpheus 
himself,  after  a  double  dose  of  pop- 
py water,  to  have  '"'steeped  his  senses 
in  forgetfulness." 


But  health  and  aggravated  miseries 
awaited  me.  We  were  invited,  on 
my  recovery,  to  take  a  family  dinner 
at  a  neighbouring  gentleman's.  We 
were  to  come  early,  to  make  a  long 
day  of  it,  and  as  we  had  some  dis- 
tance to  go,  off  we  set,  soon  after 
breakfast,  my  hostess  with  two  of  the 
children  and  myself  wedged  into  the 
whisky,  while  her  sposa,  on  a  superb 
hunter,  full  of  spirit,  and  action,  and 
with  difficulty  held  in,  curvetted  by 
our  side.  We  had  not  proceeded 
far,  when  one  of  the  wheels,  I  forget 
which  it  is  called,  the  near  one.  or 
otherwise — no  great  matter — it  was 
on  the  right  looking  towards  the 
horses,  by  some  accident  or  other, 
suddenly  encountered  a  post  :  a 
circumstance  which  so  alarmed  the 
lady,  and  gave  her  so  bad  an  opinion 
of  my  skill  in  driving,  that  she  in- 
stantly insisted  upon  my  changing 
places  with  her  husband,  or  she  was 
certain  the  poor  dear  little  ones  would 
be  killed.  To  vacate  my  seat  I  had 
no  objection,  to  mount  Plantagenet 
an  insuperable  one.  To  be  sure  I 
had  sported  equestrian  before ;  but 
then  it  was  either  on  a  donkey  at 
Brighton,  or  aback  at  Hastings,  very 
different  style  of  animals,  let  me  tell 
you,  to  Plantagenet.  Plantagenet ! 
What  a  name !  There  was  something 
appalling  in  the  very  sound  of  it  j 
Accordingly,  after  resigning  the  reins 
to'  my  friend,  I  seized  my  Bucephalus 
by  the  bridle,  and  keeping  him  at  a 
respectable  distance,  prepared  to 
trudge  it.  But  to  this  my  compan- 
ions would  by  no  means  consent.  A 
visitor,  and  suffered  to  walk  !  The 
thing  was  impossible!  perfectly  inad- 
missible !  I  must  either  ride,  or  pos- 
itively they  would  all  keep  me  com- 
pany. So  finding  resistance  would  be 
unavailing,  and  m  all  probability  be- 
tray my  fears,  I  even  put  a  bold  face 
upon  the  matter,  and  placing  my  fool 
in  the  stirrup,  mounted  the  saddle, 
alas  !  with  about  much  the  same  sen- 
sations, I  suspect,  as  a  criminal  does 
the  gallows.  Oh  !  fatal  step  !  Oh  ! 
climax  of  temerity  !  Even  now,  when 
I  reflect  on  its  degrading  consequences 
my  blood  burns  with  indignation,  and 
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my  checks  with  shame.  Oh  !  why 
did  I — surpassing  ass  that  I  was  ! — 
quit  my  comfortable  chambers,  all 
their  joys,  conveniences,  and  luxu- 
ries !  my  morning  paper,  my  pro- 
tracted breakfast,  my  delicious  idle- 
ness, my  evening  steak,  my  iced 
sports ! — My  chair  too,  my  easy 
chair,  that  invention  of  inventions  ! 
within  whose  swan's  down  embraces 
even  kings  might  sink,  and  amid  the 
respected  solitude  of  sported  oak, 
repose,  and  dream  of  heaven  !  But 
I  forget,  I  am  at  present  sixteen  hands 
and  a  half  high,  perched  upon  this 
cursed  quadruped,  more  unmanagea- 
ble than  the  Bonassus,  and  foaming  at 
the  mouth — heaven  defend  us  !  like 
a  pot  of  porter. 

I  had  scarcely  attained  this  unwish- 
ed for  elevation,  when,  as  some  Za- 
miel  willed  it,  a  view-hollo  struck 
on  my  affrighted  ear,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  fox,  followed  by  the  lead- 
ing hounds,  and  huntsmen,  appeared 
in  the  ploughed  field  on  our  right. 
To  clear  the  hedge,  and  dart  among 
the  foremost,  was  with  Plantagenet 
the  work  of  a  moment,  and  in  an  ag- 
ony of  fear,  with  my  hands  mechani- 
cally fixed  on  the  mane,  and  my 
heels  insinuated  into  the  poor  animal's 
sides,  I  was  soon  borne  beyond  all 
competition,  though  not,  alas  !  before 
the  master  of  the  hunt,  enraged  at 
my  apparent  presumption,  had  be- 
stowed a  hearty  cut  with  his  whip  on 
my  unfortunate  corpus,  as  it  passed 
him.  I  must  decline  further  particu- 
lars. Any  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Keswick  can  narrate  them.  In- 
deed, I  am  given  to  understand  that 
a  certain  Lake  Poet,  remarkable  alike 
for  his  simplicity  and  pathos,  is  now 


actually  employed  on  the  subject, 
and  will,  I  have  great  hopes,  in  a  few 
weeks  favour  us  with  a  fresh  excur- 
sion, which  will,  of  course,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  console  me  for  my 
disgrace.  Suffice  it,  after  swimming 
three  rivers,  clearing  a  double  hedge, 
to  the  unspeakable  astonishment  of 
a  location  of  gipsies  beneath,  and 
dashing  through  a  crowded  market 
place,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  di- 
vers ducks,  pigs,  and  old  women,  I 
was  at  length  safely  deposited,  to  my 
inexpressible  satisfaction,  in  the  wel- 
come embraces  of  a  horsepond. 

Illustrious  Gilpin !  connubial  Trun- 
nion !  and  thou  devoted  sufferer  of 
Brentford  !  say  !  can  your  exploits 
compete  with  this  ? — No,  no,  I  know, 
I  feel  that  I  am  the  very  bathos  of 
the  ridiculous,  the  ass  of  asses  !  Amid 
shouts  of  laughter,  insulting  pity,  and 
ironical  congratulation,  I  sneaked  to 
an  adjoining  inn,  and  after  inditing  a 
hasty  epistle  to  my  friend,  and  con- 
signing the  unconscious  cause  of  my 
misfortune  to  the  care  of  my  land- 
lord, shot  into  a  chaise  by  the  back 
door,  and  in  eight  and  forty  hours 
reached  London. 

City  of  cities  !  paragon  of  paragons ! 
Emporium  of  all  that  is  great  and 
good,  and  joyous  and  magnificent, 
the  abode  of  luxury,  and  monopoliz- 
er of  enjoyment,  all  hail  !  Welcome, 
thrice  welcome  is  thy  bilious  atmos- 
phere !  I  venerate  the  sooty  smack  of 
it.  It  steals  over  my  delighted  senses 
like  "  the  sweet  south,"  and  if  ever 
again  I  break  thy  halcyon  bounds, 
may  a  sluttish  wife,  thirteen  children, 
and  a  cottage  ornee  on  the  wrong 
side  of  Tyburn  turnpike,  be  my  por- 
tion. 


THF  WHITE  WOLF. 

FROM    THE   "  MAGIC   RING"    OF   DE    LA   MOTTE   FOUaCE. 


IN  the  remote  northern  land  of  our 
Teutonic  brethren,  called  Swe- 
den, there  still  exist  many  tribes  im- 
mersed in  heathenish  idolatry,  and 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  black- 
est witchcraft.  This  is  more  espe- 
30     atheneum,  vofc.  3.     2d  series. 


daily  the  case  with  those  dwelling 
on  the  borders  of  Finland  ;  since 
their  neighbours  know  no  better  than 
to  invoke  spirits  and  demons,  and  to 
imprecate  on  their  enemies  all  kinds 
of  evils,  both  of  body  and  soul,  in 
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the  most  fearful  terms.  Just  upon 
the  Finnish  confines  lies  a  roundish 
hill,  overed,  on  the  Swedish  side. 
with  thick  underwood,  and  on  the 
other  by  an  impenetrable,  dismal  for- 
est Of  pines,  which  grow  so  thickly, 
that  the  smaller  birds  can  hardly 
wing  their  way  through  the  closely 
interwoven  brandies.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  on  this  side,  stands  a 
chapel,  containing  the  image  of  the 
holy  St  George,  which  is  stationed 
there  in  the  desert  as  a  protection 
against  these  miserable  blind  Pagans  ; 
on  the  other  side,  at  the  foot  of  the 
pine  forest,  are  the  huts  of  some 
fearful  magicians,  and  there  is  also  a 
cavern  which  leads  deep  into  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain,  and.  as 
it  is*  said,  is  an  entrance  to  the  fiery 
gulphs  of  hell  itself. 

The  few  Swedish  Christians,  who 
live  in  that  far  country,  thought  it 
needful  to  have,  besides  the  powerful 
protection  of  ihe  saint,  against  their 
malicious  neighbours,  a  bold  and 
manful  guardsman  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  ch  »se,  for  the  especial 
service  of  the  holy  St  George,  and 
as  an  inhabitant  of  the  chapel  her- 
mitage, an  old  and  far-famed  warrior, 
who  had  in  his  age  become  a  monk. 
When  this  devout  man  went  to  in- 
habit this  desolate  abode,  his  young 
and  gallant  son  persisted  in  accom- 
og  hiiD  :  he  watched  with  him, 
prayed  with  him,  and  could  no  more 
be  persuaded  to  quit  his  side  than 
when  on  the  battlefield.  Thus  they 
led  a  right  holy  and  edifying  life. 

It  happened  once,  as  the  young 
man  went  forth  on  the  hill  to  get 
wood,  taking  with  hint  for  that  pur- 
pose a  sharp  axe,  besides  his  trusty 
sword — for,  on  account  of  the  num- 
berless fierce  and  wild  animals  that 
were  to  be  found  in  these  woods,  the 
two  warriors  had  obtained  permission 
from  our  holy  church  to  bear  still 
their  knightly  weapons — he  was 
]«  issing  through  the  thickest  part  of 
the  underwood,  and  already  saw  the 
dark  V>ps  of  the  pines  rearing  them- 
selves over  the  summits  of  the  bushes 
— so  near  was  he  to  the  boundary — 
a  large  white  wolf  rushed  out  of  an 


adjacent  thicket  towards  him  so 
furiously,  that  he  could  only  just 
spring  on  one  side,  and,  as  he  had 
not  time  to  draw  his  sword,  he  hurled 
his  axe  at  the  beast.  His  aim  was 
fortunate,  and  the  wolf  with  his  fore- 
foot nearly  crushed,  fled,  howling, 
back  again  into  the  wood.  The 
young  soldier,  however,  thought  to 
himself,  "  it  is  not  enough  that  I  am 
preserved,  it  is  my  duty  to  prevent 
any  one  else  from  being  injured 
by  this  creature,  or  even  from  being 
frightened  by  it."  He  therefore  im- 
mediately sprang  through  the  thicket, 
and  on  overtaking  the  creature,  he 
struck  a  blow  with  his  sword  so 
strongly  and  so  surely  on  its  head, 
that  it  fell  moaning  to  the  ground  ; 
but  he  no  sooner  saw  the  success  of 
his  stroke,  than  he  felt  a  sudden  and 
a  strange  compassion  in  his  heart 
for  the  wounded  beast,  and,  instead 
of  despatching  it,  he  raised  it  from 
the  earth,  bound  up  its  wounds  with 
moss  and  twigs,  and  even  carried  it 
home  with  him  to  his  hut,  in  the  hope 
that  he  should  succeed  in  restoring 
it,  and  finally,  by  kindness,  render 
it  domestic. 

On  his  return,  he  found  his  father 
from  home,  and  with  the  greatest 
anxiety  he  laid  his  strange  burden 
upon  his  own  mossy  couch,  which 
had  at  the  foot  the  figure  of  the  pat- 
ron-saint cut  in  the  wall,  and  went 
immediately  to  the  hearth  of  the 
humble  dwelling,  to  prepare  a  heal-, 
ing  salve  for  the  wound  of  the  un- 
fortunate animal.  While  he  was 
thus  occupied,  it  seemed  to  him  as 
though  he  heard  a  human  voice  ut- 
tering a  distinct  moan  from  the  bed 
behind  him  ;  and  great  was  his  as- 
tonishment on  turning  towards  the 
place  to  see  a  beautiful  young  virgin 
in  the  place  of  the  wolf !  The  dam- 
sel had  a  dev.p  sword-wound  in  her 
forehead,  from  which  the  blood  was 
streaming  through  her  golden  locks  ; 
while  her  right  arm,  so  fair  and  deli- 
cate, lay  stretched  by  her  side  motion- 
less, as  disabled  by  his  axe. 

"  For  mercy^s  sake,  I  pray  you," 
said  she,  as  he  approached  her,  do 
not  kill  me  quite  ;  the  little  life  you 
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have  left  mo  is  dreadful  enough,  and 
cannot  last  long,  yet  still  it  is  a  thou- 
sand times  better  than  death."  The 
young  man  knelt  weeping  by  her 
couch,  and  she  told  him  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  magician  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  who  had 
sent  her.  transformed  into  a  wolf,  to 
gather  herbs  for  his  charms  ;  that  she 
had  obeyed  with  fear  and  reluctance. 
"  Then  thou  crtishedst  my  arm," 
continued  she.  writhing  as  she  spoke, 
"  and  yet  I  did  not  mean  thee  any 
evil."  How  she  had  been  restored 
to  her  own  form  she  knew  not ;  but 
to  the  young  hero  it  was  clear,  that 
the  proximity  of  the  saint's  image 
must  have  dissolved  the  enchantment. 
While  the  son  was  kneeling  by 
her  side,  and  endeavouring  to  soothe 
her  fear,  the  father  returned  to  the 
hut,  and  was  soon  given  to  under- 
stand what  had  happened.  lie,  also, 
perceived  that  the  heathen  maiden 
had  been  disenchanted  out  of  her 
wolf's  form  by  the  saint ;  and  that 
his  son,  in  return,  was  but  too  much 
bewitched  already  by  her  beauty. 
From  that  time  he  devoted  his  whole 
attention  to  effect  her  spiritual  cure, 
whilst  the  young  soldier  watched 
over  the  restoration  of  her  health 
with  the  most  anxious  fondness  ;  and, 
as  both  succeeded  to  the  utmost  of 
their  wishes,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
lovers  should  marry  and  return  toge- 
ther to  the  world. 

The  maiden  having  perfectly  re- 
'  covered,  the  day  for  her  solemn  bap- 
tism and  subsequent  marriage  was 
fixed,  when  the  youthful  pair  wander- 
ed together,  one  fine  summer  even- 
ing, into  the  wood.  The  sun  was 
still  high  in  the  heavens,  and  shone 
so  warmly  through  the  stems  of  the 
beech  trees  on  the  green  grass,  that, 
not  wearied  by  their  walk,  they  de- 
termined to  prolong  it  and  to  pene- 
trate still  further  into  the  forest.  The 
bride  related  to  her  betrothed  the 
adventures  of  her  early  life,  and  sang 
some  songs  which  she  had  learned 
in  childhood.  They  were  sweet 
and  melancholy,  and  though  many 
of  them  appeared  idolatrous  and  hea- 
theuish  to   her  lover,  he   could  not 


resolve   to   ask  her   to   desist ;  fust, 
because  every  thing  she  did  Mas  dear 
to  him,  and  then  she  sung  so  sweetlv, 
and  so  clearly,  that  the  whole   wood 
seemed  to  rejoice   in   the  sound   of 
her  voice.     At  length  he  perceived 
the  black  tops  of  the  fatal  pines,  and 
expressed    a    desire   to   return,  that 
they  might  avoid  approaching  nearer 
to   that    detested    territory ;   but   his 
bride  replied,  "  My  dearest   heart,  I 
pray  you  let  us   go   nearer,  I  woidd 
fain  see  once  again  the  spot  where 
thou   wotindedst  me  in  the  head  and 
arm,  and   madest  a  captive  of  me,  to 
work  a  holy  cure   both  of  body  and 
mind — we    must   be    now    near   the 
place."     While   searching   in   every 
direction  for  the  spot,  it  became  quite 
dark — the  sun  had  set,  and   as  the 
moon  arose,  the  lovers  stood   close 
upon  the  fatal  boundary,  if  not  even 
a  little   beyond   it ;  and    sorely   was 
the   bridegroom    alarmed,  when    he 
felt  his  cap   struck   off  his   head    by 
the  branch  of  one  of  the  pine   trees, 
as  he  walked    beneath    them.     Sud- 
denly,  every  thing   around    became 
animated  ;    multitudes  of  owls,   gob- 
bus,  sprites,  witches,    gnomes,    and 
other    forms    still    more    appalling, 
which  the   lover  perceived   without 
knowing  whence  they  came,  danced 
a  fearful  dance  ;  and  after  some  time, 
during  which  the  maiden   had   been 
looking  on,    she   set    up    an   eldrich 
laugh,  and  mingled  in  the  insane  cir- 
cle.    In  vain  did  her  poor  lover  pray 
and  beseech  her  to  return.     She  re- 
garded him  not,  and  mingled  only  so 
much  the  more  in  the  profane  throng, 
till  he  could  no  longer  distinguish  her ; 
and   in    his   endeavours  to  seize  her 
hand  to   draw  her  away,   he  found 
that  he  had  taken  hold  of  a  frightful 
hag,  who    straight    wound   her   grey 
and  broad  veil  around  him  and   frus- 
trated his  efforts  to  disentangle   him- 
self, while  several  gnomes  seized  him 
by   the   arms,  and    endeavoured   to 
draw  him  down  with   them  into  the 
black    abyss    below.      Fortunately, 
however,  he  had  time  to  cross  him- 
self, and  to  call  on  the  name  of  our 
Saviour  ;  and,  instantly,  the  fantastic 
group  fled  in  all  directions  with  yells 
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and  shrieks,  and  he  found  himself, 
on  recovering,  on  the  Swedish  side 
of  the  frontier,  under  the  shade  of 
the  copse  wood,  preserved  from  their 
malice  ;  but  his  intended  bride  had 
disappeared  with  the  fiends,  and  vain 
were  all  his  efforts  to  recover  her. 
Often  did  he  come  to  the  frontier 
line  and  call  on  her,  and  with  tears 
beg  her  to  return,  but  she  heeded 
him  not.  Frequently  did  he  see 
her  glide  among  the  stems  of  the 
pines,  as  though  engaged  in  a  chace, 
but  ever  accompanied  by  hateful 
forms  and  monsters,  and  she  herself 
wild  and  distracted  in  her  appear- 
ance. 

From  that  time,  day  by  day, 
he  became  more  and  more  silent. 
He  at  length  ceased  to  seek  for 
her,  and  the  only  answer  he  gave 
to  any  question  that  was  put  to 
him,  was  "  She  is  gone  up  into 
the  hill  there  ;"  so  little  did  he 
seem  to  be  conscious  of  any  thing 
in  the  world,  except  the  loss  of  his 
beloved.  Overcome  by  his  grief,  he 
at  last  pined  to  death.     His  father, 


at  his  dying  request,  dug  him  a  grave 
on  the  spot  where  ho  had  first  seen 
and  last  been  torn  from  his  mistress  ; 
and  during  the  old  man's  labour,  he 
had  sorely  to  strive,  now  with  the 
cross  and  prayers  against  the  evil 
spirits  of  the  place,  and  now  with 
his  sword  against  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  wood,  which  were  set  on  him  by 
the  accursed  magicians  ;  but  ho  ulti- 
mately triumphed  over  all  their  ef- 
forts, and  effected  his  object.  It 
seems  as  though  the  unhappy  bride 
had,  after  the  burial  of  her  devoted 
lover,  begun  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one 
she  had  so  cruelly  forsaken  ;  for 
often,  down  in  the  vale,  a  wild  howl- 
ing and  mournful  cry,  as  of  wolves, 
arose  from  the  spot ;  but  amidst  the 
noise  a  human  voice  could  be  dis- 
tinguished clearly.  I  myself,  in  the 
long  and  dark  winter-nights,  have 
often  heard  it,  while  on  duty  near 
the  place  ;  and  with  mingled  feelings 
of  grief  and  horror,  I  have  blessed 
the  power  that  preserved  me  from 
the  mournful  fate  of  this  faithful  and 
unhappy  lover. 


ST  JAMES'S  PALACE. 


^T  JAMES'  PALACE  was  origi- 
^  nally  an  hospital,  founded  by 
some  pious  citizens  before  the  con- 
quest, and  designed  for  fourteen  le- 
prous maids,  who  desired  to  lead  a 
godly  life,  and  for  eight  brethren  to 
read  holy  service  to  them.  This 
loathsome  disease  was  brought  into 
England  by  pilgrims  who  resorted  to 
the  Holy  Land,  previous  to  the  Cru- 
sades. Henry  IV.  is  said  to  have  re- 
tired to  a  house,  formerly  belonging 
to  King  John,  at  Deptford,  whilst  un- 
der cure  of  this  disgusting  complaint ; 
but  a  late  author,  Gough,  discredits 
the  story,  which  he  affirms  to  be  an 
invention  of  the  monkish  writer  of 
the  life  of  Archbishop  Scroope,  who 
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demnation of  this  venerable  prelate, 
without  trial.  The  tale,  whether 
true  or  false,  proves  the  great  preva- 
lence of  the  disorder. 


At  the  suppression  of  monasteries, 
St  James's  was  surrendered  to  the 
King,  Henry  VIII. ,  in  1531,  who 
erected  on  its  scite  the  present  pal- 
ace, which  Stow  calls  "  a  goodly  ma- 
nor." It  does  not  appear  this  resi- 
dence was  inhabited  by  any  of  the 
English  monarchs  until  after  the  fire 
at  White  Hall.  James  I.  presented 
it  to  his  accomplished  son  Henry, 
whose  untimely  death  occasioned  so 
much  calamity  to  England  ;  his  un- 
fortunate brother,  Charles  I.,  was 
brought  here  from  Windsor  when  the 
Parliament  had  determined  on  his 
death  ;  and  James  II.  was  compelled 
to  make  an  offer  of  the  palace  for  the 
accommodation  of  William  of  Nas- 
sau, who  accepted  the  invitation,  in- 
timating at  the  same  time  the  expe- 
diency of  vacating  the  neighbouring 
residence  at  White  Hall ;  to  which 
the   father-in-law  of  the  new   sove- 
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reign  was  obliged  to  submit.  Dur- 
ing the  life  time  of  William  III.  St 
James's  was  allotted  to  the  Prin- 
cess Anne  and  her  husband,  Prince 
George  of  Denmark.  She  held  her 
court  in  it,  when  queen  ;  and  three  of 
her  successors  regularly  employed  it 
for  the  same  purpose.  Pennant  ob- 
serves, that  uncreilitable  as  the  out- 
side of  St  James's  may  look,  it  is  said 
to  be  the  most  commodious,  for  regal 
parade,  of  any  palace  in  Europe. 

Amid  the  numberless  amusing  an- 
ecdotes which  might  be  collected 
during  the  residence  of  the  Georges, 
there  are  few  more  diverting  than  the 
stratagem  resorted  to  by  Queen  Car- 
oline, who  used  to  plant  herself  at  a 
small  window,  which  overlooked  the 
court  wherein  the  lodgings  of  Lady 
Suffolk  were  situated,  and,  by  that 
means,  detected  the  private  visits  of 
those  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who 
were  unwise  enough  to  esteem  the 
influence  of  the  mistress  superior  to 
that  of  the  wife  ;  an  error  which  she 
never  failed  to  punish  by  effectually 
impeding  their  preferment.  To  the 
architect  who  designed  it,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  drama,  which  has  just 
been  the  subject  of  our  thoughts,  the 
witty  songs  in  the  Beggar's  Opera 
had  never  been  written,  had  not  the 
queen  espied  the  author  and  his  pa- 
tron in  close  attendance  on  her  rival. 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  when 
upon  civil  terms  with  his  parents, 
formed  a  company  of  soldiers,  con- 
sisting of  courtiers'  sons,  to  which  he 
declared  himself  corporal,  and  as 
such  relieved  guard  between  the  acts 
of  the  Indian  Emperor,  performed 
before  their  Majesties  and  the  Court, 


in  the  great  ball-room.  St  James's 
Palace  is  closely  associated  with  the 
fashions  of  the  last  century,  with 
hoops,  and  powder,  and  embroider- 
ed coats,  with  which  the  imagination 
is  pleased,  though  the  judgment  sub- 
mits to  the  alteration  which  a  purer 
taste  has  introduced. 

To  that  diligent  chronicler  of  his 
times,  Horace  Walpole,  we  are 
obliged  for  the  account  of  the  arrival 
of  the  late  Queen  Charlotte  at  St 
James's  Palace.  So  long  a  period 
has  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of 
a  queen  to  the  throne  of  England, 
that  the  ceremonial  attached  to  it 
must  be  imperfectly  known,  except 
by  the  few  who  are  thoroughly  versed 
in  all  the  formula  of  court  etiquette. 
Walpole  enlightens  us  a  little  on  the 
subject :  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  General  Conway, 

"  The  queen  looks  very  sensible, 
cheerful,  and  is  remarkably  genteel. 
Hertiara  of  diamonds  was  very  splen- 
did, her  stomacherof  diamonds  sump- 
tuous :  she  wore  a  violet  velvet  man- 
tle trimmed  with  ermine.  She  talks 
a  great  deal,  is  very  civil,  and  not  dis- 
concerted. She  was  pleased  when 
she  was  to  kiss  the  peeresses,  but  La- 
dy Aguste  was  forced  to  take  her 
hand  and  give  it  to  those  who  were 
to  kiss  it,  which  was  pretty,  humble, 
and  good  natured.  While  they  wail- 
ed for  supper,  she  sate  down,  sung, 
and  played.  You  don't  presume  to 
suppose  that  we  are  thinking  of  you, 
and  wars,  and  misfortunes  in  these 
festival  times  ;  Mr  Pitt  himself  woidd 
be  mobbed  if  he  talked  of  any  thing 
else  but  clothes,  and  jewels,  and 
bridemaids." 
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CRITICAL    RECIPROCITY. 

^EVERAL  years  ago,  in  a  mixed 
^  company,  as  it  is  called — that  is 
to  say,  at  a  social  dinner  party,  where 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  (or,  in  other 
words,  wit  and  beauty}  were  cheer- 
fully mingled,  and  where  champagne 


latter,  the  late  Mr  Dallas  (of  review- 
ing memory"),  who  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  brilliant  assemblage,  warm- 
ed and  inspired — more,  of  course, 
by  the  bright  eyes  of  the  ladies,  than 
the  sparkling  contents  of  the  occa- 
sionally-circling glass,  began   to   be 


and  claret  gave  zest  to  the  bloom  of    beautifully  eloquent  upon  the  subject 
the  former  and  the  intellects  of  the    of  his  own  works  :  and,  among  other 
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wonderful  productions  of  his  genius, 
was  expatiating,  in  delightful  antici- 
pations, on  the  approaching  publica- 
tion of  some  novel,  I  believe  it  was, 
which  he  had,  at  that  time,  in  the 
press.  The  subject,  of  course,  was 
exceedingly  interesting  to  all  around : 
and  one  of  the  ladies  present,  who 
happened  to  have  a  very  amiable  fa- 
cility in  that  most  poignant  of  female 
accomplishments  called  bantering,  de- 
sirous that  an  eloquence  so  agreea- 
ble should  not  flag  for  lack  of  excite- 
ment, somewhat  archly  interrupted 
him,  by  asking,  whether  he  was  not 
a  little  afraid  of  the  envious  ill-nature 
of  reviews  ? — "  Reviews  !"  replied 
Mr  D,  "  Oh  !  not  at  all !  my  friend, 
Mr  Pratt,  will  review  it  for  me." — 
"  Your  friend  Mr  P. !"  said  the  lady, 
smiling  ;  u  but  will  he  review  it  im- 
partially ?" — "  Oh  !  as  for  that,"  re- 
joined Mr  D.,  "  he  will  review  my 
book  for  me,  as  I  shall  review  one 
for  him !"  

TO  IMPROVE  GUNPOWDER. 

Having,  some  time  since,  had  oc- 
casion to  make  some  trials  of  the 
strength  of  different  samples  of  Gun- 
powder, and  ruminating  on  the  phe- 
nomenon of  expansion  of  air,  the  ac- 
counts illustrative  of  which  I  consider 
no  way  satisfactory,  the  ideas  I  form- 
ed on  the  subject  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  oil  added  to  gunpowder 
might  possibly  increase  the  expansive 
power  of  the  latter,  and,  upon  trial, 
this  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  case. 
I  half  filled  a  tin  cylindrical  two- 
ounce  snuff  canister  with  gunpowder, 
on  the  top  of  which  I  poured  some 
locksmith's  oil  ;  then,  with  the  cover 
on,  I  shook  the  powder  until  the 
whole  had  become  similar  in  colour, 
and  no  appearance  of  moisture  re- 
mained. On  comparative  trials,  I 
found  the  oiled  powder  stronger  than 
the  same  powder  not  oiled  :  but  not 
having  a  regular  powder  proof,  I  was 
obliged  to  decide  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  which  may  possibly  have 
been  influenced  by  an  inclination  to 
flatter  myself  that"  I  had  fallen  upon 
a  discovery  that  might  be  productive 
of  some  general  good.  I  am  of  opin- 
ion, from  the  appearance  of  the  oiled 


powder,  after  long  keeping,  and  al- 
though excluded  from  air,  that  it  de- 
teriorates faster  than  powder  not  oil- 
ed. I  judged  so  from  its  effects  in 
the  fire,  as  well  as  from  its  novel 
whitish  appearance,  as  if  some  small 
degree  of  efflorescence  had  taken 
place,  which,  if  so,  would  be  greater 
in  a  less  confined  situation.  But,  if 
the  conjecture  be  not  altogether  im- 
aginary, that  newly  oiled  powder  is 
improved  by  the  process,  it  is  proba- 
ble some  advantage  might  be  taken  of 
the  hint  in  the  application  in  mining, 
but  most  particularly  in  the  blasting 
of  rocks.  

IMPROVEMENT  IN  DRAWING   IRON  AND 
STEEL  WIRE. 

The  acid  liquor  used  in  pickling 
iron-wire  during  the  drawing  of  it, 
requiring  to  be  warmed,  at  an  emi- 
nent manufactory,  ingots  of  brass,  ly- 
ing at  hand,  were  accordingly  heated 
red-hot  and  quenched  in  the  liquor  ; 
the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  a 
portion  of  copper  in  the  brass  be- 
came dissolved  in  the  liquor,  and  was 
precipitated  upon  the  surface  of  the 
iron-wire  pickled  in  it.  It  was  found 
that  the  wire  thus  coated  passed 
through  the  holes  in  the  plates  with 
remarkable  facility,  it  requiring  to  be 
annealed  much  less  frequently  than 
before,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  cop- 
per preventing  the  action  of  the  plate 
upon  it,  so  as  to  gall  or  fret  it,  and, 
in  fact,  lubricating  it  as  it  were.  The 
head  of  this  manufactory  has  since 
constantly  availed  himself  of  the  use 
of  a  weak  solution  of  copper  in  iron 
and  steel  wire  drawing.  The  slight 
coat  of  copper  is  entirely  got  rid  of 
in  the  last  annealing  process. 

COPPER    OBTAINED    VIA    HUMIDA. 

Copper  precipitated  from  its  solu- 
tion by  whatever  agent,  is  always 
in  the  state  of  a  fine  loose  powder. 
The  following  facts  observed  by  M. 
Mollerat  in  his  manufactory  for  mak- 
ing vinegar  from  wood,  in  Burgundy, 
will  show  that  an  ingot  of  copper 
may  be  formed  via  humida.  In  a 
series  of  operations  for  preparing  sul- 
phate of  copper  by  calcining  copper 
with  sulphur,  solutions   of  the   sul- 
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phate  are  obtained,  which  become 
turbid  by  the  separation  of  an  inso- 
luble sub-sulphate.  They  are  placed 
in  a  tub  half  buried  in  the  ground  in 
order  to  become  clear.  It  is  against 
the  interior  sides  of  this  tub,  and 
always  at  the  junction  of  two  staves, 
that  small  buttons  of  metallic  copper 
are  observed  to  form,  which  gradually 
increase  in  size,  and  which  doubtless 
ultimately  become  considerable  mass- 
es. The  chemical  action  by  which 
the  copper  is  revived  is  easily  ex- 
plained. The  proto-sulphate  of  cop- 
per which  unquestionably  exists  in 
the  solution,  in  passing  to  the  state 
of  deuto-sulphate  deposits  its  base, 
which  gives  up  its  oxygen  acid,  to 
form  the  new  salt.  It  is  not  how- 
ever, this  part  of  the  phenomenon 
which  appears  most  remarkable,  but 
the  cohesion,  acquired  by  the  cop- 
per so  precipitated  from  the  midst 
of  a  solution,  a  cohesion  which  is  so 
great  as  to  allow  the  metal  to  be 
hammered  in  the  cold  and  reduced 
to  thin  leaves,  and  whose  specific 
gravity  is  equal  to  that  of  fused  cop- 
per.   

GERMANY. 

It  is  asserted,  in  the  official  gazette 
of  Berlin,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
seven  years,  between  18 16  and  1822, 
there  has  been  a  mortality  through- 
out the  Prussian  states,  of  2,138,024 
persons  only  ;  while  the  births  have 
been  3,346,412  :  so  that  the  popula- 
tion had  an  increase  of  1,208,388,  of 
which  number  237,470  were  illegiti- 
mate. The  total  population  of  the 
Prussian  States,  comprising  the  mili- 
tary, amounted,  at  the  end  of  1822, 
to  11,663,177. 

SWIMMING  SOLDIERS. 

In  a  recent  work  on  swimming,  and 
its  application  to  the  art  of  war,  by 
M.  le  Vicomte  de  Courtivron,  a 
French  field-officer,  he  recommended 
the  formation  of  a  company  of  swim- 
ming soldiers  in  every  regiment,  and 
describes  the  various  important  du- 
ties of  which  they  would  be  capable, 
among  which  is  even  that  of  conduct- 
ing cannon  placed  on  rafts  to  any  de- 
sired position  ! 


SCHOOL  FOR    SCANDAL. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  on  the  French  stage, 
Sheridan's  School  for  Scandal.  It 
has  at  last  been  transformed  into  a 
melodrame  and  reduced  to  three  acts. 
In  this  shape  it  seems  to  have  met 
the  taste  of  the  Parisians.  "  For  the 
tenth  time,"  says  one  of  the  feuille- 
tons,  "  this  comedy  has  been  copied, 
imitated,  torn  to  pieces  on  our  stage." 
Nothing  is  more  dramatic  than  the 
scene  in  which,  in  the  house  of  the 
hypocrite,  the  husband  is  in  a  closet 
and  the  wife  behind  a  screen.  This 
scene,  and  the  preceding  one,  which 
represents  a  situation  similar  to  that 
of  Elmire  and  Tartufe  in  Moliere's 
comedy,  even  though  feebly  acted, 
never  fail  to  produce  a  great  effect. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

There  is  a  small  close  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Langham,  in  Rutland,  which, 
for  many  centuries,  has  been  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Chapel  Close, 
and  it  is  supposed,  from  the  rise  of 
the  ground  in  one  part  of  it,  that  for- 
merly a  Romish  chapel  stood  upon, 
the  spot.  There  are  no  records  giv- 
ing an  account  of  it,  but  it  is  thought 
to  have  been  destroyed  long  before 
the  Reformation.  In  making  a  pit, 
through  the  spot,  for  stone  to  repair 
the  roads,  the  workmen  have  found, 
at  different  times,  eight  complete  hu- 
man skeletons,  one  of  which  meas- 
ured considerably  more  than  six  feet 
from  the  skull  to  the  bottom  of  the 
leg-bone,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
arm-bone  lay  a  ring,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  on  the  finger  of 
the  deceased.  No  remains  of  a  cof- 
fin of  any  kind  have  been  found. 
The  ring  was  so  much  decayed  that 
it  broke  into  pieces.  They  have 
likewise  found  five  pieces  of  silver 
coin,  about  the  size  of  an  old  six- 
pence, but  are  worn  very  thin.  There 
is  an  ancient  figure  of  some  monarch 
on  them,  with  a  Latin  inscription 
hardly  visible.  One  figure  seems  like 
that  of  some  saint.  A  small  copper 
coin,  the  size  of  a  farthing,  has  also 
been  dug  up  ;  the  date  is  much  de- 
faced, but  seems   to  be   8f<0.   which 
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makes  it  near  a  thousand  years  old, 
and  it  is  therefore  supposed  to  have 
been  coined  in  the  reign  of  Athel- 
wolf,  who  died  in  856. — A  great  deal 
of  melted  lead  and  slate  have  been 
found,  and  some  small  bits  of  beau- 
tiful pavement,  &c. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

Mr.  Joseph  Aspdin,  of  Leeds,  Eng. 
has  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  new 
mode  of  producing  an  Artificial 
Stone  or  Cement,  for  the  covering  of 
buildings.  He  calls  it  Portland  Ce- 
ment, from  its  resemblance  to  Port- 
land stone  :  its  component  parts  are 
as  follow  : — A  given  quantity  of  lime- 
stone, of  the  kind  usually  employed 
for  mending  roads,  is  to  be  pulverized 
by  beating  or  grinding,  or  it  may  be 
taken  from  the  road  in  a  pulverized 
state,  or  in  the  state  of  puddle  :  this, 
when  dried,  is  to  be  calcined  in  a  fur- 
nace in  the  usual  way.  A  similar 
quantity  of  argillaceous  earth  or  clay 
is  then  to  be  mixed  in  water  with  the 
calcined  limestone,  and  the  whole 
perfectly  incorporated,  by  manual 
labour  or  by  machinery,  into  a  plastic 
state.  This  mixture  is  then  to  be 
placed  in  shallow  vessels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evaporation,  and  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  air,  the 
gun,  or  the  heat  of  fire,  or  steam  con- 
ducted by  pipes  or  flues  under  the 
pans  of  evaporating  vessels.  This 
composition,  when  in  a  dry  state,  is 
to  be  broken  into  lumps  of  suitable 
sizes,  and  is  then  to  be  calcined  again 
in  a  furnace  similar  to  a  lime-kiln,  till 
the  carbonic  acid  has  been  entirely 
expelled.  The  mixture  so  prepared 
is  then  to  be  pulverized  by  grinding 
or  beating,  and,  when  reduced  to  a 
Dne  powder,  is  in  a  fit  state  for  use, 
and  with  the  addition  of  so  much  wa- 
ter as  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  it  in- 
to the  consistency  of  mortar,  will, 
when  applied  to  its  purpose,  make  a 
compact  and  durable  artificial  stone, 
equal  to  the  Portland  stone  itself. 

ROILING   POINT    OF    FLUIDS. 

From  some  experiments  and  obser- 
vations lately  made,  it  would  appear 
that  the  boiling  point  of  water  and 


other  fluids,  is  by  no  means  so  uni- 
form, under  equal  degrees  of  press- 
ure, as  has  generally  been  imagined  ; 
for  it  seems  fully  established  that 
the  introduction  of  any  solid  matter, 
such  as  chips  of  wood,  bits  of  glass, 
metallic  particles,  &c.  into  a  heated 
fluid  will  cause  it  to  boil  up,  that  is, 
to  discharge  vapour,  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  it  otherwise  would 
have  done.  Something  of  this  kind 
has,  we  believe,  for  a  considerable 
time  been  practised  by  the  keepers 
of  steam-engines,  for  the  purpose  of 
accelerating  and  augmenting  the  dis- 
engagement of  the  steam,  but  with- 
out being  well  understood  or  attract- 
ing much  attention  ;  lately,  however, 
the  fact  has  as  it  were  forced  itself 
into  notice,  and  it  has  already  been 
proposed  to  take  advantage  of  it  in  the 
process  of  distillation,  to  which  it  may 
in  all  probability  be  very  happily  ap- 
plied.   

ORIENTAL    AIR. 
Azim,  my  lover, 

Came  down  from  the  mountain, 
While  morning  blew  over 

The  night-risen  fountain. 
He  fain  would  be  telling 

The  tale  of  his  sorrow, 
But  cool  airs  were  swelling, — 

I  fled,  with  "  good  morrow," 
The  limbs  of  a  maiden 

All  fresh  from  their  sleep  , 
No  tale  that  might  sadden, 

From  fleeting  will  keep. 

But  now  the  broad  palm-leaves 

Are  silent  as  death, 
And  heaven's  hot  calm  leaves 

Me  panting  tor  breath. 
The  fruits  are  unshaken, 

Unruffled  the  flowers  ; 
No  song-bird  can  waken 

In  these  glowing  bowers  ; 
I've  no  power  of  roaming 

From  under  this  bough  ! 
Should  Azim  be  coming, 

I  must  hear  him  now. 

CHAIN    BRIDGE. 

A  chain  bridge,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  Russia,  is  about  to  be  constructed 
over  the  canal  at  Moska.  It  will  be 
executed  after  the  design  of  Colonel 
Dufour  of  Geneva,  who  has  sent  to 
St  Petersburg  a  correct  model  of  one 
which  he  erected  in  his  own  country 
last  year. 
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THE    CONTEMPORARY    FRENCH    NARRATIVE    OP    THE    DEATH    OP    BLANCHE    OF 
BOURBON,    WIFE    TO    TEDRO    THE    CRUEL,    KING    OF    CASTILLE. 


nnHIS  cruel  king  had  conceived  for 
-*-  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  his  wife, 
such  a  mortal  aversion,  that  he  put  all 
things  in  practice  to  touch  her  life. 
The  poison  of  which  he  made  use  to 
rid  himself  of  her,  had  no  effect  ;  for, 
knowing  the  design  they  had  to  make 
her  die,  she  took  the  precautions  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  herself  from  be- 
ing killed  by  poison.  Maria  de  Pa- 
dilla,  mistress  of  Pedro,  upon  this, 
put  it  into  the  King's  mind  to  remove 
her  altogether  from  the  court,  and 
to  give  her  an  establishment  in  some 
province,  in  order  that  people  might 
no  longer  see  her,  and  that  an  ab- 
sence, without  hope  of  return,  might 
produce  the  same  effects  which  might 
have  been  looked  for  from  her  death. 
Pedro,  much  enamoured  of  that  con- 
cubine, followed  her  counsel ;  he 
confined  the  Queen  in  a  very  dis- 
tant province ;  and  gave  her  withal 
a  certain  appanage  to  support  a 
queenly  estate,  not  daring  to  irritate 
his  people  against  him,  by  reducing 
her  all  at  once  to  a  private  condition. 
This  domain  which  Blanche  re- 
ceived for  her  portion,  procured  for 
her  the  homage  of  the  vassals  who 
held  of  that  signiory.  A  rich  Jew, 
it  so  fell,  had  lands  comprized  within 
the  Queen's  territory ;  and  he  came 
to  her  court  to  acquit  himself  of  his 
duty  as  her  vassal ;  and — as  at  that 
time  it  was  the  custom  in  Spain  that 
the  vassal,  in  doing  his  homage,  kiss- 
ed respectfully  the  the  cheek  of  the 
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lord,  to  shew  forth  the  zeal  and '  af- 
fection, which  he  promised  while 
life  endured,  to  bear  for  his  service  ; 
so  this  Jew  drew  near  to  the  Queen 
Blanche,  to  salute  her  as  his  lady  and 
his  mistress.  She  could  not  avoid 
receiving  from  him  this  mark  of  his 
vassalage  ;  but  no  sooner  had.  he 
quitted  her  chamber  than  she  ex- 
pressed the  horror  she  had  for  that 
absurd  ceremonial,  bitterly  reproach- 
ing her  servants  for  their  little  care, 
in  that  they  had  suffered  that  vile 
creature  to  approach  her.  She  then 
commanded  them  to  bring  her  hot 
water,  and  washed  her  mouth  and 
her  face  diligently,  as  if  to  efface  the 
stain  which  the  kiss  of  the  Jew  had 
left  upon  her.  But  her  indignation, 
stopped  not  so  ;  for,  being  sovereign 
in  the  place,  she  wished  to  inflict  the 
last  punishment  for  that  temerity 
which  the  Jew  had  exhibited ;  and 
in  the  first  moment  of  wrath,  she  de- 
signed to  have  him  hanged.  The 
Jew  being  informed  of  that  to  which 
the  Queen  had  condemned  him,  and 
that  they  were  in  search  for  him,  to 
put  him  on  the  gibbet,  according  to 
her  command,  immediately  took  to 
flight,  and  went  to  make  his  com- 
plaint to  the  King  Pedro  concerning 
the  design  which  the  Queen  Blanche 
harboured  of  making  him  suffer  the 
punishment  of  a  capital  offence  for 
a  mere  duty  of  ceremony,  where- 
of he  had  taken  the  freedom  to  ac- 
quit bijnsejf,      The   King  received 
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him  under  his  protection,  desiring 
him  to  fear  nothing,  and  saying  with- 
al, that  he  saw  well  the  Queen  had 
such  hatred  for  all  whom  he  favoured, 
that  it  would  he  no  matter  of  scru- 
ple for  her  to  attempt  something 
against  his  own  life,  if  she  found  a 
fit  occasion  ;  that  for  this  cause  he 
must  needs  get  rid  of  her  ;  but  that 
it  would  be  best  to  save  appear- 
ances, and  furnish  her  with  no  han- 
dle against  himself. 

The  Jew,  who  burned  with  the  de- 
sire of  revenge,  assured  the  King  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  slay  her, 
without  leaving  on  her  body  any 
marks  of  violence.  Pedro  rejoiced 
when  he  heard  this  said,  and  declared 
lh:it  great  would  be  his  obligation  to 
the  man,  whosoever  he  might  be, 
that  should  pull  that  thorn  out  of  his 
foot.  He,  in  fine,  parmitted  the 
Jew  to  execute  the  affair  he  had  pro- 
jected, without  any  noise  or  alarm. 
And  this  wretch,  who  thirsted  to  be 
avenged  on  the  Princess,  was  delight- 
ed when  he  had  received  the  barba- 
rous orders  of  Pedro.  He  assembled 
a  number  of  men  of  his  nation,  and, 
marching  all  the  night,  came  to  the 
apartment  of  the  Queen  suddenly 
with  his  associates.  lie  penetrated 
even  to  her  chamber  ;  and  knocking 
at  the  door,  one  of  the  Queen's  dam- 
sels refused  to  open  it  to  him,  saying, 
through  the  key-hole,  that  this  was 
no  hour  lor  talking  with  her  mistress, 
and  asking  on  what  business  he  had 
iidme  thither.  The  Jew,  that  they 
might  open  to  him,  made  answer, 
that  he  came  with  pleasant  intelli- 
gence for  the  Queen,  since  her  hus- 
band, to  show  how  entirely  he  was 
reconciled  to  her,  designed  to  come 
immediately  and  sleep  with  her  in 
her  chamber.  The  damsel  ran  in 
hastily  to  tell  this  good  news  to  the 
Queen  ;  but  she,  perceiving  surely 
the  peril  in  which  she  was,  began  to 
weep,  knowing  that  she  had  but  few 
hours  more  to  live  ;  tor  she  under- 
stood well  that  the  Jews,  whose  whole 
race  hated  her.  would  not  have  come 
thither  in  so  great  number,  and  at 
an  hour  so  unusual,  without  having 
some  bloody  order  which  they  were 


zealous  to  execute.  The  lady  of  her 
chamber,  upon  this  entering  into  the 
distresses  of  her  mistress,  cried  out 
and  wept,  and  said  she  would  never 
open  unless  the  Queen  herself  abso- 
lutely commanded  her.  But  the 
Queen  made  a  sign  to  her  that  she 
must  no  longer  dispute  the  entrance 
of  the  chamber  against  the  Jews, 
and  at  the  same  instant  she  lifted  her 
eyes  up  to  heaven,  to  recommend 
her  soul  to  God  for  salvation,  calling 
out  that  it  was  no  pain  for  her  to  die 
in  her  innocence,  and  praying  God 
to  bless  abundantly  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  her  brother,  the  Queen  of 
France  her  sister,  King  Charles  the 
Wise,  and  all  the  royal  family.  She 
had  no  sooner  made  an  end  of  these 
words,  than  the  Jews  entered  in  a 
troop.  They  found  that  blessed 
princess  lying  on  her  bed,  holding 
in  one  of  her  hands  a  Psalter,  and  in 
the  other  a  lighted  taper  to  read  her 
prayers  ;  and  turning  her  eyes  on 
those  that  entered,  she  asked  what 
was  their  business,  and  who  had  sent 
them  so  late  to  speak  with  her.  They 
answered  her,  that  with  great  sorrow 
did  they  find  themselves  there,  to 
announce  to  her  the  order  of  the 
King,  and  that  forthwith  she  must 
prepare  herself,  since  her  last  hour 
was  come. 

This  discourse  was  interrupted  by 
the  cries  of  her  damsels,  who  tore 
their  hair,  and  sobbed  aloud,  saying 
one  to  the  other,  that  an  unjust  death 
was  come  on  the  best  lady  in  the 
world,  and  calling  on  Heaven  for 
vengeance  en  the  authors  of  this  cru- 
elty. The  poor  Queen  commanded 
them  to  set  bounds  to  their  lamenta- 
tions, and  said,  there  was  no  need 
fur  so  much  grief,  since  she  was  about 
to  die  innocent,  and  that  their  sor- 
row and  pity  should  rather  be  for 
Pedro  her  husband,  who  committed 
such  barbarity  by  the  malicious  coun- 
sels of  his  concubine,  who  had  for  a 
long  space  thirsted  after  her  blood. 

The  Jews,  fearing  lest  the  cries 
and  tumult  of  these  damsels  of  the 
Queen  might  interrupt  the  execution 
of  their  mistress,  and  moreover,  that 
they    might    reveal    afterwards     the 
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murder,  which  they  so  much  de- 
sired to  keep  in  darkness,  took  them 
all  by  the  hand,  and  dragging  them 
out  of  the  chamher,  conve}'ed  them 
into  a  cellar,  where  they  strangled 
them,  that  so  they  might  the  more 
easily  and  secretly  kill  the  Queen 
Blanche.  These  wretches  delayed 
not  the  fulfilment  of  their  purpose, 
for  they  dispatched  her  by  letting  a 


great  beam  tumble  down  upon  her 
belly,  that  she  might  be  deprived  of 
breath,  without  any  drop  of  blood 
appearing  on  her  countenance  or  her 
body.  When  they  had  finished  that 
accursed  undertaking,  they  withdrew 
themselves  speedily  into  a  castle, 
situated  ou  a  high  rock,  which  the 
king  had  pointed  out  to  them  as  an 
asylum. 


MEMOIRS  OF  A  RETICULE, 


A  S  memoirs  of  all  kinds  are  in  re- 
x^*-  quest,  and  as  to  be  aware  of  one's 
own  insignificance  demands,  perhaps, 
a  degree  of  penetration  and  clear- 
sightedness beyond  what  is  usually 
possessed,  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
fancying  my  adventures  not  less  wor- 
thy of  notice  than  some  others  which 
might  be  mentioned.  I  cannot  boast 
the  antiquity  of  my  origin,  like  the 
pocket,  which  traces  its  descent  from 
the  very  commencement  of  civiliza- 
tion in  this  country;  pretending  to 
have  been  well  known,  and  honoura- 
bly employed  at  court  in  the  earliest 
times,  and  to  have  adorned  the  sides 
of  the  most  illustrious  princesses 
and  celebrated  beauties.  With  such 
<  laims  to  notice,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  its  partizans  behold  it 
supplanted  by  me  with  indignation. 
Indeed  the  disputes  between  the 
white  and  red  roses  scarcely  ran 
higher  than  those  to  which  I  and  my 
rival  have  given  rise. 

It  was  a  remark  of  Addison's,  that 
people  never  enter  with  perfect  in- 
terest into  any  work  until  informed 
of  the  country,  parentage,  education, 
&c.  of  its  author.  In  conformity 
with  this  opinion,  I  shall  preface  my 
memoirs  with  an  account  of  my  ori- 
gin ;  and  let  it.  not  raise  any  preju- 
dice in  the  minds  of  my  fair  English 
readers,  to  learn  that  I  am  of  French 
extraction  ;  let  them  not  exclaim,  in 
scorn — 

'>  O,  France,  whose   edicts  govern  dress 

and  meat, 
Thy  victor,  Britain,  bends  beneath  thy 

feet  i" 


I  am  not  aware  of  any  mention  of 
the  reticule  until  after  the  French 
revolution,  when  most  of  the  noblesse 
took  refuge  in  this  country,  bringing 
with  them  light  hearts,  and  pockets 
not  much  heavier.  Soon  afterwards, 
some  elegantes  of  the  new  regime  in- 
introduced  the  reticule  into  the  cir- 
cles of  French  fashion. — Wrere  it  not 
from  a  fear  of  incurring  the  reproach 
of  vanity,  I  might  here  expatiate  on 
the  compliments  which  were  bestow- 
ed on  me  at  my  first  introduction  to 
the  beau  monde. 

Many  who  had  discarded  my  rival, 
the  pocket,  as  old  fashioned — for  it 
had  been  in  the  service  of  their  grand- 
mothers— were  eloquent  in  my  praise. 
Regarded  as  at  once  useful  and  orna- 
mental, I  was  at  an  early  period  in- 
troduced into  Mrs  Montague's  family, 
to  whose  niece  Arabella  I  belonged. 
Mrs  Montague,  however,  was  a  wo- 
man of  much  good  sense,  wholly 
unbiassed  b}'  fashion,  and  a  decided 
enemy  to  me.  "  Ah,  niece  Ara- 
bella," (would  she  exclaim)  "  take 
my  word  for  it,  you  will  some  time 
or  other  have  cause  to  repent  having 
discarded  that  useful  thing  a  pocket. 
which  has  so  much  the  advantage  in 
convenience,  over  your  reticule. 
The  pocket,  once  remembered  in  the 
morning,  is  no  more  a  charge  to  your 
memory  during  the  day  :  b}'  its  means 
you  are  furnished  with  pincushion, 
housewife,  thimble,  in  short  every 
thing  a  notable  woman  should  be 
provided  with  ;  but  }rour  reticule  is 
ever  liable  to  be  mislaid,  and  you 
are   continually    indebted   to    some 
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old-fashioned   being  like  myself,  for 
a  pin,  a  needle,  or  something  else. 


I  like  it  not  : 


Old  fashions  please  me  best ;  I  am  not  so 
nice, 

To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inven- 
tions.1 » 

After  such  exhortations,  Arabella 
would  frequently  resolve,  and  re-re- 
solve to  discard  me;  but  the  power- 
ful influence  of  fashion  prevailed 
over  reason,  and  I  was  still  retained 
in  her  service.  However,  I  met 
with  several  narrow  escapes.  Once, 
by  mistake,  I  was  thrown  upon  the 
back  of  the  fire,  where  I  was  discov- 
ered just  in  time  to  save  me  from 
a  flame  that  was  rising  to  consume 
me  ;  frequently  was  I  drenched  in 
rain,  when  accompanying  my  fair 
mistress  in  her  walks  ;  and  although 
upon  such  occasions,  she  took  the 
tenderest  care  to  have  me  dried,  I 
never  wholly  recovered  from  the  in- 
jury I  had  sustained.  I  had  also  to 
endure  sometimes  the  displeasure  of 
Arabella.  One  Sunday  morning  I 
remember,  good  Mrs  Montague  in- 
formed her  niece  there  would  be 
a  charity  sermon  ;  and  that,  as  she 
should  be  detained  at  home  on  ac- 
count of  indisposition,  she  would  de- 
pute her  to  bear  her  charitable  dona- 
tion. Accordingly  I  was  made  purse- 
bearer  to  the  two  ladies.  Miss  Mon- 
tague, hanging  me  on  the  back  of 
her  chair,  sat  down  to  breakfast  with 
her  aunt.  Were  1  to  record  the 
morning's  conversation,  it  might  pos- 
sibly prove  both  edifying  and  enter- 
taining ;  but  the  attempt  would  oc- 
casion me  to  exceed  the  limits  I  have 
prescribed  to  myself  in  these  me- 
moirs ;  and  consequently,  this,  like 
many  other  conversations,  will  be 
lost  to  posterity. 

Breakfast  over,  up  sprung  my  ami- 
able mistress,  and  in  an  instant  was 
driven  from  the  door  ;  leaving  me 
suspended  on  the  arm  of  her  chair. 
Oh  !  how  I  had  wished  that  some 
propitious  accident  would  cause  me 
to  be  noticed  by  Mrs  Montague  ere 
it  was  too  late  ;  how  I  had  longed 
for  a  friendly  puff  of  wind  to  waft 


me  to  her  feet ;  I  should  have  re- 
joiced at  the  entrance  of  the  little 
dog,  Fido — till  then  my  terror,  as 
he  used  to  amuse  himself  with  biting 
the  beautiful  tassels  with  which  I 
Mas  adorned — as  it  would  have  been 
sure  to  excite  the  attention  of  Mrs 
Montague,  who  would  have  checked 
him  with  "down  Fido!"'  Alas !  all 
remained  still  and  quiet  till  the  return 
of  Miss  Montague,  who  with  much 
grief  informed  her  aunt,  that,  owing 
to  her  having  left  me  behind  her, 
she  had  been  prevented  from  con- 
tributing in  any  wav  to  the  charity. 
"  Ah  !"  (continued  'she)  «  if  I  had 
had  pockets,  this  would  not  have 
happened  :  but  I  am  resolved  to  buy 
myself  a  pair  to-morrow  !"  The 
morrow  came,  and  what  altered  Miss 
Montague's  resolution  I  know  not, 
but  the  pockets  were  not  bought,  and 
I  was  restored  to  favour. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  detail  of  nu- 
merous adventures.  I  could  relate 
many  anecdotes,  I  could  repeat  much 
unedifying  scandal,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  much  wit  and  learning ;  for 
being  my  mistress's  favourite  com- 
panion, I  had  admission  to  the  best 
society.  Scandal,  however,  flics  fast 
enough  without  my  assistance,  and 
wit  and  learning  will  be  sure  of  more 
able  supporters.  Yet  there  is  one 
fatal  incident,  to  me  the  death-blow 
of  Arabella's  favour,  which  I  must 
record.  One  morning  Miss  Monta- 
gue took  me  with  her  on  a  visit  to 
her  friend  Victorine,  who  informed 
her  that  she  had  that  morning  arriv- 
ed from  her  mother's  house  in  the 
country,  in  consequence  of  intelli- 
gence that  her  child  left  in  town, 
had  been  taken  alarmingly  ill  ;  but 
report,  as  usual,  had  magnified  the 
danger.  "  I  have  just  finished  a 
letter,"  said  Victorine, "  to  my  moth- 
er, as  1  promised  I  would  write  un- 
less I  found  my  child  in  the  alarming 
state  I  was  led  to  apprehend  :  as  you, 
my  dear  Arabella,  will  drive  past  the 
post-office,  will  you  put  it  in  for  me  ?" 
"  Willingly,"  was  the  reply.  The 
friends  parted.  In  the  evening,  whilst 
Miss  Montague  was  singing  to  a  little 
circle  of  friends,  a  simple  melody 
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wherein  her  voice,  the  effusion  of 
feeling,  called  to  mind  those  lines  of 
Dry  den — 

"  So  just,  so  small,  yet  in  so  sweet  a  note, 
It  seem'd  the  music' melted  in  her  throat,-" 

a  servant  entered,  and,  presenting 
me  informed  Arabella,  that  the  coach- 
man had  just  taken  me  out  of  the 
carriage,  where  I  had  been  left  in 
the  morning.  Who  could  describe 
the  sudden  transition  of  Arabella's 
countenance  from  guileless,  happy 
mirth, to  conscience-sirickcn  dismay  ! 
"  The  letter  !  the  letter  !"  she  would 
have  said,  but  the  words  died  away 
on  her  lips,  and  she  left  the  room, 
followed  by  her  aunt,  to  whom  she 
explained  the  cause  of  her  agitation, 
which  was  the  alarm  Victorine's 
mother  would  experience  in  not  re- 
ceiving the  letter  she  had  promised 
to  pit  in  ihe  post,  but  which  she  had 
left  in  the  carriage  in  her  reticule. 

Miss  Montague  did  not  mistake 
respecting  the  ill  effects  she  appre- 
hended    from    her    neglect.       Lady 

IS ,  not  receiving  a  letter  from 

V  ictorine.  interpreted  her  silence 
into  the  death  of  the  child  ;  a  severe 
indisposiuen  was  the  consequence  ; 
and  Victorine  was  again  summoned 
into  the  country  to  attend  the  bed- 
side of  her  mother.  At  last  her  fdial 
cares  were  rewarded  with  the  recov- 
ery of  Lady  N ,   and    the   two 

friends  once  more  met  in  town.  u  I 
quite  forgive  you,"  said  Victorine, 
'k  but  I  will  never  again  trust  you  with 


a  letter  of  consequence,  as  long  as 
you  wear  a  reticule."  "  I  will  wear 
it  no  longer,"  exclaimed  Arabella, 
"  T  renounce  it  for  ever  ;  it  is  a  sac- 
rifice I  make  to  friendship ;  and 
would  it  were  greater,  that  it  might 
in  some  measure  atone  for  thea  mic- 
tion I  have  occasioned  you." 

My  reader  does  not  ask  if  she  kept 
a  resolution,  made  under  such  cir- 
cumstances— 1  was  in  consequence 
gwen  to  her  maid.  Mademoiselle 
Epingle. — Alas  !  "  What  a  falling 
off'  was  here  !" — I  was  no  longer 
admitted  to  the  splendid  drawing- 
room,  no  more  was  made  the  deposi- 
tory of  brilliant  verses,  or  of  elegant 
fancy-works,  as  when  I  was  in  the 
service  of  the  tasteful  and  intellectual 
Arabella.  Torn,  worn,  aged,  and 
degraded,  T  perceived,  not  only  my 
own,  but  the  declining  celebrity  of 
all  my  relations  ;  and  I  was  well  nigh 
rent  with  mortification,  when  I  re- 
flected that  a  short  period  would 
probably  witness  the  total  extinction 
of  the  reticule.  Should  my  fears  bo 
prophetic,  gentle  reader,  it  will  afford 
one  added  proof  of  the  fickleness 
and  instability  of  human  nature. 
Nature  displays  herself  in  trifles,  as 
well  as  in  things  of  consequence  :  the 
same  springs  of  action,  the  same  im- 
pulses work  in  both,  whether  it  be 
exemplified  in  converting  a  monarchy 
into  a  democracj',  and  that  again 
into  a  despotic  government,  or  in 
exchanging  a  pocket  for  a  reticule, 
and  that  again  for  a  pocket. 


AN  ADVENTURE  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


AFTER  a  long  and  dreary  resi- 
dence at  one  of  the  remote  posts 
on  the  Mississippi,  my  period  of  ser- 
vitude having  expired,  I  had  at  length 
the  prospect  of  once  more  visiting 
the  haunts  of  civilized  man.  The 
great  river  began  to  rise,  and  having 
long  ere  this  made  preparations  to 
leave  these  desolate  solitudes,  I  joy- 
fully embarked  on  board  a  "  a  keel 
boat"  loaded  with  furs  ;  and  thanks 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  in  a  few 


days  reached  the  town  of  St  Louis. 
then  the  ultima  thulc  of  civilization. 
But  the  moral  aspect  of  this  frontier 
town,  was  little  fitted  to  afford  satis- 
faction even  to  an  unwilling  resident 
in  the  woods.  Here  I  found  all  the 
cunning  and  deceit  of  civilized  com- 
munities, unmitigated  by  courtesy  or 
refinement ;  ferocit}'  in  its  most  sav- 
age form,  immorality  unrestrained  by 
law  or  opinion,  and,  in  short,  all  the 
violence,  crossness,   and    license   of 
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savage  life,  without  any  of  its  re- 
deeming virtues.  Here  alike  wal- 
lowed in  vice,  the  versatile  native  of 
the  Garonne,  the  gambling  duellist  of 
Carolina,  and  the  demure  speculator 
from  Connecticut.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  St  Louis,  at  some  future  day, 
will  be  the  abode  of  far  different  in- 
mates ;  for  its  situation  is  lovely,  the 
surrounding  country  most  fertile  and 
beautiful,  and  every  physical  quality 
combines  to  render  it  a  brilliant  gem 
in  the  lonely  regions  of  the  west. 

After   a  i'ew  days'  stay,  we  again 
pushed  our  bark  from  the  shore,  and 
floated  swiftly  down   the  magnificent 
waters   of  the    Mississippi.       At  St 
Louis  I  had  offered  a  passage  to  New 
Orleans  to  a  young  American,  whom 
romantic  feelings  had  led  to  visit  the 
Indian  tribes.       Having    engaged   in 
one  of  their  wars,  he    fell    into  the 
feands  of  a  hostile  nation  :    but  after 
being  their  prisoner  under  the  name 
el    an  adopted  son,  for  nearly  three 
years,  he  succeeded  at  last  in  effect- 
ing his  escape  from  the  barks  of  the 
Kanzas  to  St  Louis,  alone,  on    foot, 
and    without    provisions.       Though 
hardships  had  cooled  down  his  ardent 
impetuosity,  he  was  still  the  child  of 
enterprize  and  adventure;  though  he 
had  felt  the  miseries  of  savage  life,  he 
approached    civilized     society    with 
other   feelings  than    delight.       The 
hypocrisy  and  cunning  he   had   seen 
and  experienced  in  early  youth,  had 
left  a  deep  impression  of  disgust  on 
his  mind  ;  and  the  scenes  he  had  wit- 
nessed  in   later  years  of  fraud   and 
violence,  on  the  part   of  the   Indian 
traders  on   the  Missouri  and    Missis- 
sippi, had  made  that  impression   in- 
delible— had  reudered  him,  in  fact,  a 
speculative  misanthrope,  though  one 
of  the   kindest  of  human   beings'. — 
Strange!  that  such  an  anomaly  should 
spring  up  in   so  practical,  matter-of- 
fact,  unromantic  a  country  as  Amer- 
ica !     We  expect  similar  dispositions 
and  feelings  only  amongst  the  wealthy 
faincans  of  European  society,  where 
ennui  and  disgust  may  be  supposed 
to  arise  from  having  u  felt  the  fulness 
of  satiety."     Such  a  character,  how- 
ever, had  the  cold,  calculating  meri- 


dian of  New-England  produced. — 
When  the  refreshing  coolness  of  even- 
ing approached — and  heavenly  is  the 
evening  of  Louisiana — how  interest- 
ing became  our  mutual  narratives — 
how  we  delighted  to  recount  our  ad- 
ventures amongst  the  Indians  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  squaws  of  the 
Sioux,  and  the  half-breeds  of  the 
lakes  !  I  had  offered  my  romantic 
companion  a  fair  prospect  of  advan- 
tage and  enterprise  combined, as  soon 
as  we  should  reach  New  Orleans ;  but 
an  unlooked  for  disaster  was  destined 
to  frustrate  all  our  anticipations. 

On  the  ninth  day  from  our  depar- 
ture from   St  Louis,  we   had   floated 
down    the  river  five-hundred  miles, 
stopping  every  evening,  and  making 
our  bark  fast  to  the   shore.     On  this 
ill-fated  evening,  we  stopped   earlier 
than  usual ;  and  while  at  our  repast, 
a  deer  bounded  towards  the  river,  but 
turning  at  sight  of  us,  again    disap- 
peared in  the  woods.  My  three  boat- 
men started  immediately  in    pursuit, 
while  we  remained  by  the  boat.    Af- 
ter  an  absence  of  two  hours,  we  be- 
gan to  fear   that  they  had  lost  their 
way.  when  we  were  alarmed   by  the 
simultaneous  discharge  of  at  least  half 
a  dozen  fire  arms.     u  The  Indians!'7 
I  exclaimed.      "  No,"  said  my  com- 
panion, "  the  Indians  dare  not  com- 
mit aggressions  on  the  Amercan  bank 
— it  must  be  the  banditti  of  Rock  Isl- 
and/'     We   had  waited   nearly  an 
hour   in  breathless  anxiety,  forming 
various  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of 
our  alarm,  when  the  American  offer- 
ed to  reconnoitre,  and  bring  back  tid- 
ings of  the  enemy  we  had  to  encoun- 
ter.     Having  taken   some  ammuni- 
tion and  his  loaded  rifle  with  him,  he 
shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  "  God 
preserve  you,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
he,  "  fire  not  unless  for  your  instant 
preservation  ;    if  they  hail  you,  tell 
them  who  you  are  ;  be  easy  as  to  my 
safety — I   shall  be  here  very  soon — 
farewell."      He   disappeared  in  the 
woods. 

I  stood  on  the  shore  with  my  ride 
in  my  hand,  looking  anxiously  around ; 
but  the  approaching  darkness  pre- 
vented  my  seeing  to  any  distance 
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amidst  the  trees,  while  the  lowing  of 
the  bull-frog,  with  the  screams  and 
savage  cries  of  birds  and  beasts,  ren- 
dered the  approach  of  a  stranger 
nearly  inaudible.  A  sudden  rustling 
of  the  trees,  and  the  neighing  of  a 
horse,  gave  the  note  of  alarm  ;  1  had 
grasped  my  rifle  more  firmly  than 
ever,  when  a  shot  through  my  right 
arm,  laid  me  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
Twelve  or  fifteen  mounted  brigands 
now  gallopped  up ;  and  one  of  them 
alighted  with  his  tomahawk  in  his 
hand,  ready  to  do  what  the  bullet, 
perchance,  had  left  undone,  when  I 
suddenly    exclaimed,  "  Joseph  !" — 

"  Comment !  e'est  Monsieur r" 

"  Comme  vous  voyez."  The  com- 
mander of  the  troop,  a  black-looking 
brigand,  here  roared  out,  "  Qu'est  ce 
que  ce  radoteur  dit  a  l'Anglais  ? — 
Nous  n'avons  pas  le  tems  de  dire  des 
priepes — fiuissons."  "  Par  le  Sainte 
Vierge,"  said  Joseph,  "  I  will  scalp 
the  first  who  attempts  to  injure  the 
man  who  saved  my  life  at  Prairie 
du  ChienP''  "A  la  bonne  heure," 
said  the  chief:  "  but  what  are  we  to 
do  with  him  ?  if  we  let  him  go,  he  will 
bring  down  the  backwordsmen  of 
Kentucky,  and  clear  us  out ;  no,  no, 
charity  begins  at  home."  Joseph 
suggested  to  the  chief,  "  that  if  the 
prisoner  gave  his  promise  not  to  dis- 
cover their  band,  nor  the  place  of 
their  retreat,  they  might  depend  on 
his  observing  it,  as  it  was  well  known 
that  the  Indians  reposed  implicit  con- 
fidence in  him."  In  this  proposal, 
after  considerable  consultation,  the 
chief  seemed  to  acquiesce  ;  but  no 
promise  was  exacted  from  me, 
nor  had  I  any  conversation  with 
the  brigands,  but  such  as  took 
place  at  my  first  recognition  by  Jo- 
seph. This  individual,  by  meeting 
whom  my  life  was  thus  preserved, 
was  a  Canadian  hunter,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  be- 
yond the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and 
brought  down  to  Prairie  du  Chien, 
about  two  years  before  ;  by  some 
presents  of  blankets  and  ammunition, 
I  procured  his  liberty,  kept  him  some 
weeks  at  my  hut,  and  then  sent  him 
down  to  St  Louis.     H©w  he  bad  fall- 


en in  with  the  banditti,  whether  he 
had  joined  them  voluntarily,  or  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  I  never  knew  ; 
but  he  was  the  least  violent  of  an 
atrocious  crew.  While  the  band 
were  inspecting  the  contents  of  my 
boat — now  mine  no  more,  or  bivou- 
acking on  the  shore,  Joseph  kept  con- 
stantly by  me,  as  if  to  save  me  from 
any  relenting  of  his  comrades  in  their 
mercy.  He  informed  me  that  they 
were  on  their  way  to  intercept  a  body 
of  travellers  from  Natchez,  when 
coming  in  sight  of  our  three  boat- 
men, who  were  cutting  up  a  deer, 
ihey  had  fired  and  killed  them  on  the 
spot.  This  information  he  commu- 
nicated in  as  few  words  as  possible : 
for  though  he  seemed  pleased  at  hav- 
ing it  in  his  power  to  requite  the  ser- 
vice I  had  formerly  done  him,  he 
avoided  any  conversation  with  me  ; 
whether  he  was  ashamed  of  his  nefa- 
rious course  of  life,  or  what  is  more 
probable,  that  he  wished  to  avoid  in- 
curring the  suspicion  of  his  compan- 
ions, by  holding  much  talk  with  a 
prisoner.  Though  he  was  silent,  he 
paid  me  every  attention,  and  assisted 
in  dressing  my  arm,  which  his  oum. 
rille  had  disabled.  Thus  far  he  was 
"  my  bane  and  antidote." — It  may  be 
necessary  to  say  something  about 
this  association  of  free-booters. 

Previous  to  the  cession  of  Louisi- 
ana to  the  United  States,  the  wilder- 
ness that  lies  between  New  Orleans 
and  the  Ohio  was  infested  by  the  re- 
fuse of  Europe  and  America,  in  the 
character  of  money  coiners,  note 
forgers,  horse  stealers,  and  highway 
robbers  ;  while  the  islands  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  or  along  the  wide 
expanse  of  "  the  great  father  of  wa- 
ters," the  Mississippi — were  inhabit- 
ed by  ferocious  pirates  of  every  coun- 
try and  tongue.  Of  these  dangerous 
neighbours,  the  Spaniards,  as  being 
naturally — or  at  least  from  the  ear- 
liest periods  of  history,  a  pecple  of 
free-booters,  were  the  most  nume- 
rous :  but  there  lacked  not  psalm- 
singing  scoundrels  from  Nantucket 
and  Boston,  as  well  as  head-choppers 
from  the  banks  Qf  the  Seine,  who 
stijl  persevered  religiously  in   their 
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former  habits.  Ireland,  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  western  population, 
sent  some  of  its  numerous  "  wild  boys" 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  Louisiana  ; 
and  they  were  from  their  former  ex- 
perience, powerful  auxiliaries  to  the 
native  bands  of  free-booters.  The 
proverbial  venality  of  the  Spanish 
government  at  New  Orleans,  furnish- 
ed the  various  outlaws  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  banks  with  every  facili- 
ty in  plundering  the  traveller  on  the 
river,  or  in  the  forest,  and  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  booty  in  the  cities.  A  rob- 
ber was  occasionally  arrested,  but  the 
lenity  or  connivance  of  the  Gover- 
nor, allowed  him  to  escape  with  im- 
punity. I  say  connivance,  for  it  was 
generally  believed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Upper  Country,  (on  the  Ohio) 
that  the  banditti  would  not  be  so  au- 
dacious in  their  attacks,  almost  with- 
in sight  of  the  Spanish  forts,  nor  so 
careless  of  disguise,  as  to  frequent 
the  billiard-rooms  of  New  Orleans, 
unless  thev  had  secured  a  friend  at 
head-quarters,  by  giving  up  a  tithe  of 
their  plunder.  The  horses,  saddles, 
and  other  property  of  the  unfortunate 
travellers  whom  they  had  murdered, 
were  openly  sold  in  the  towns.  It 
would  have  been  unsafe  for  them  to 
spare  the  lives  of  those  they  plunder- 
ed ;  for  though  there  was  little  pros- 
pect of  their  traversing  the  wilder- 
ness without  horses  or  food,  yet  even 
u  chance  escape  might  rouse  the  har- 
dy back-woodsmen  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  to  rise  en  masse,  and  clear 
the  whole  country  of  its  dangerous 
inhabitants,  Indian  or  European. — 
The  spirit  of  the  hunters  of  the  Ohio 
once  up,  the  Banditti  knew  that  their 
defeat  and  extermination  were  at 
hand.  The  non-arrival  of  travellers 
from  Natchez  and  New  Orleans,  was 
thus  usually  attributed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Indians,  a  very  common  oc- 
currence in  all  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, and  which  the  Americans  am- 
ply retaliated,  by  shooting  the  "  red 
men,"  wherever  they  were  found, 
Mke  so  many  faro,  natures. 

Such  were  the  miscreants  who  in- 
fested the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  whole   wilderness   fas  it  was 


termed)  that  lay  between  Natchez  and 
the  Tennessee  River.  The  band 
whom  it  was  my  ill-fortune  to  meet 
with,  consisted  of  thirty  or  forty  in- 
dividuals ;  but  the  greater  part  bad 
remained  at  home,  as  they  called 
their  hiding  place,  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  river.  The  captain  seemed 
of  stern  manners,  and  was  both  re- 
spected and  feared  by  his  lawless 
subjects,  for  they  knew  his  skill  and 
his  recklessness  of  danger.  But  at 
this  time  I  saw  little  of  him,  for  he 
set  off  early  the  next  morning  after 
my  capture,  to  attack  (I  was  told) 
some  travellers  on  their  way  from 
Natchez  to  the  Ohio  country.  Along 
with  me,  only  remained  Joseph,  and 
three  more  of  the  band,  to  carry  the 
cargo  of  my  boat  to  their  settlement. 
The  landing  of  the  furs  occupied  the 
first  day.  On  the  second  morning 
they  loaded  their  horses,  of  which 
each  man  had  four,  with  part  of  the 
cargo  ;  and  they  concealed  the  re- 
mainder in  the  forest. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  my 
feelings  on  the  first  night  of  my  cap- 
tivity, my  fears  of  the  American  fall- 
ing also  into  their  hands,  or  becom- 
ing a  prey  to  hunger  in  the  woods. 
To  add  to  the  misery  of  my  situation, 
the  pain  of  my  wounded  arm  was  suf- 
ficient to  dispel  every  idea  of  repose. 
We  set  out  for  the  settlement — lucus 
a  non  lucendo — and  arrived  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  day.  We  had 
followed  the  course  of  a  considera- 
ble creek  for  several  miles,  continu- 
ally crossing  it  in  our  way,  till  we 
found  it  at  last  dwindled  into  a  petty 
stream.  Here  a  slight  rising  ground 
presented  itself,  divided  by  a  ravine, 
through  which  the  rivulet  glided. — 
We  entered  this  dark  vale,  which 
was  completely  shaded  by  lofty  sy- 
camores, and  enjoyed  the  most  deli- 
cious coolness  in  the  greatest  heat  of 
summer  ;  presenting  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, security  from  attack,  and  the 
utmost  beauty  of  situation.  On  the 
very  brink  of  the  stream,  under  the 
shade  of  trees,  were  spacious  log- 
houses,  strongly  and  not  inelegantly 
constructed,  with  massy  rails  in  front 
of  each,  as  a  rude  species  of  defence. 
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Several  stables  were  grouped  round 
the  houses,  in  which  were  kept  their 
own  horses  and  these  they  plundered. 
The  sedentary  members  of  the  hand, 
about  a  dozen  in  number,  came  out 
$o  meet  their  comrades  ;  but  though 
Ihey  were  greatly  surprised  at  the 
sight  of  a  stranger,  they  made  no  re- 
marks. They  seemed  occupied  sole- 
ly in  dosing  away  the  time  of  inac- 
tion, of  inglorious  ease,  by  the  aid  of 
wine,  rum,  whiskey,  and  cigars. — 
When  our  company  alighted-,  Joseph 
took  me  to  the  house  he  possessed  in 
common  with  three  others  of  the 
free-booters,  and  soon  after  prepared 
for  me  a  most  plentiful,  if  not  very 
elegant  repast.  Strong  coffee  with- 
out milk,  fried  venison,  huge  quanti- 
ties of  ham,  warm  cakes,  Bordeaux 
wine,  Madeira,  and  various  kind  of 
liqueurs  were  heaped  profusely  on 
the  table  ;  and  the  fatigue  of  my  jour- 
ney gave  me  sufficient  appetite  to  do 
honour  to  Joseph's  hospitality.  Thir- 
ty-six hours  intercourse  with  the  ban- 
ditti, had  taken  off  my  first  uneasi- 
ness, and  mute  que  coute,  I  now 
cheerfully  partook  of  whatever  com- 
forts fell  in  my  way.  I  knew  that  I 
could  not  better  my  situation,  that 
regret  was  unavailing  ;  and  not  being 
at  any  time  disposed  to  make  things 
worse  by  morbid  reflection  on  the 
past,  or  melancholy  anticipation  of 
the  future,  I  now  emptied  my  bottle 
— or  rather  my  ample  pot  of  Bor- 
deaux, with  nearly  as  much  gusto  as 
M.  de  la  Regniere  himself,  the  prince 
of  gourmands,  could  have  done  ;  and 
then  by  means  of  some  delicious  Ha- 
vana cigars,  smoked  myself  into  for- 
getfulness  of  my  captivity,  and  com- 
forted myself  against  future  dangers, 
by  wisely  reflecting  alors  comme  alors  ! 
On  the  fourth  day  the  captain  ar- 
rived with  his  party, in  the  utmost  ill- 
humour  with  himself,  his  band,  and 
all  mankind  ;  for  he  had  been  disap- 
pointed of  his  expected  prey,  by  the 
pure  malice  of  the  Yankee  merchants, 
who  instead  of  regularly  encamping 
every  evening,  as  well  disposed  trav- 
ellers ought  to  do,  had  thought  pro- 
per to  hurry  on  almost  without  halt- 
ing for  three  whole  days.  No  won- 
32      ATIIEXEPM,  vot.  S.     2d  seeks. 


der  that  the  captain  was  highly  cha- 
grined at  losing  80,000  dollars,  the 
amount  of  the  booty  he  expected,  as 
he  told  the  band.  "  And  what  would 
you  have  done  with  it  ?"  said  one  of 
his  countrymen  :  "  Ce  que  j'aurais 
fait?  tonncrrc  le  Dieil !  you  would 
have  had  your  share,  you  sneaking 
imbecile ;  a  few  more  such  prises 
would  have  made  the  fortunes  of  us. 
all.  I  should  then  have  returned  to 
la  belle  France,  and  established  in 
ihe  city  of  Bordeaux  the  most  su- 
perbe,  the  most  magnifique  Cafe  in 
all  Europe — Voila  re  que  far  rah 
fait  /"  The  establishment  of  the 
Cafe  being  unavoidably  deferred,  ho 
determined  to  enjoy  himself  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  for  he 
was  a  Frenchman,  as  well  as  a  free- 
booter ;  and  accordingly  he  invited 
the  whole  band  to  a  banquet  on  the 
following  day.  In  spite  of  his  dis- 
appointment, he  treated  me  with  great 
civility,  and  told  me  to  sit  close  by 
him  at  the  fete,  to  avoid  dispute  with 
his  turbulent  associates.  However 
anxious  to  avoid  their  revels,  it  was 
not  sale  to  absent  myself  on  this  oc- 
casion !  I  therefore  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity. 

Besides  the  captain,  there  were 
four  Frenchmen  or  Canadians  in  the 
band,  and  they  naturally,  or  rather 
nationally,  became  the  directors  of 
our  approaching  feast.  Their  activi- 
ty and  skill  were  beyond  all  praise. 
From  this  time  I  have  never  doubted 
that  the  French  are  born  with  the  in- 
nate idea  of  cookery.  The  scene  of 
the  fete  was  in  front  of  the  captain's 
house,  where  all  the  tables  of  the  set- 
tlement had  been  joined  together  in 
a  spot  sheltered  from  the  sun.  When 
the  company  assembled  to  enjoy  the 
good  things  set  before  them,  I  re- 
marked the  following  among  other 
comfortabilia.  An  enormous  saddle 
of  venison,  flanked  by  the  usual  sweet- 
meats, graced  the  centre  of  the  table, 
and  was  dispensed  by  our  host,  the 
Bordelese,  M.  de  la  Trappe  :  two 
mammoth — tout  est  mammoth  enAmer- 
ique. — See  Volneu.  Two  mammoth 
turkeys  were  at  either  end,  under  the 
immediate   command    ©f    renegade* 
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Georgians ;  countless  hams  and  cab- 
bages were  superintended  by  Virgin- 
ians ;  two  true-blooded  Yankees  sat 
down  before  some  huge  pumpkin  pies 
— delicice  Yankmorum  ;  while  the 
volunteer  restaurateurs  of  the  estab- 
lishment had  wisely  kept  together  to 
obtain  a  reasonable  share  of  the  i'ri- 
caseed  squirrels  and  onion  soup,  the 
choice  salad  of  the  swamps,  (season- 
ed by  some  fragrant  flax-seed  oil) 
and  of  the  ample  bowl  containing 
some  nameless  couscousu,  or  olla  po- 
drida,  where  swam  in  loving  union, 
fish,  fowl,  reptile,  and  vegetable.  As 
far  as  regarded  the  messes  of  their 
companions,  the  Frenchmen  had  ac- 
quitted themselves  of  their  commis- 
sion, a  mervcille  ;  and  from  the  ano- 
malous odour  that  titillated  my  olfac- 
tory organs,  I  had  no  doubt  that  they 
had  done  equal  justice  to  themselves, 
that  they  had  put  an  ample  store  of 
lizards  and  bull-frogs  into  their  own 
mulligatawny.  The  silence  of  the 
guests  was  evidence  of  their  satisfac- 
tion— I  mean  the  silence  of  the  tongue, 
for  never  was  a  greater  clamour  of 
mastication  than  upon  this  occasion ; 
it  was  equally  loud  from  the  turkey 
carvers,  the  Virginian  ham  and  cab- 
bage eaters,  the  greasy  chops  of  tli3 
frog-catchers,  and  the  long  yellow 
faces  of  the  Yankee  devourers  of 
pumpkin  pies.  The  good  fare  seem- 
ed to  inspire  every  one  with  good  hu- 
mour, and  drove  the  demon  of  dis- 
content even  from  the  crabbed  face 
of  our  care-worn  captain.  After  the 
viands  were  removed,  fruits,  wines, 
spirits,  and  cigars,  circulated  round 
the  table,  and  every  tongue  was  now 
unloosed.  Their  conversation  it  is 
unnecessary  to  detail,  since  it  related 
solely  to  their  predatory  incursions, 
the  dangers  they  had  run,  the  prowess 
they  had  displayed,  ox  the  wanton- 
ness of  cruelty  with  which  they  had 
exercised  their  power.  When  the 
wine  began  to  take  effect,  and  dirks 
were  displayed  in  hostile  array,  I  re- 
tired to  my  hut. 

I  was  soon  joined  by  the  captain, 
who  conversed  with  me  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening.  He  talked  of  the 
country  of  France,  New  Orleans,  St 


Domingo,  and  various  other  subjects, 
but  made  no  allusion  to  his  own  pro- 
ceedings, till  happening  to  mention 
the  danger  his  men  were  in  of  mur- 
dering each  other  in  their  fits  of  in- 
temperance, he  at  once  expressed  his 
disgust  at  that  vice,  with  which  he 
could  not  reproach  himself;  and  then 
becoming  more  familiar,  candidly  con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  long  tired  of 
his  violent  course  of  life,  but  that 
from  his  misfortunes,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  re-entering  society  with  his 
former  rank,  he  saw  no  alternative 
but  to  continue  his  career. 

The  most  interesting  particulars  of 
his  former  life  that  I  learned  from  his 
conversation  on  this  and  some  suc- 
ceeding evenings,  I  have  condensed 
into  a  short  narrative. 

Louis  de  Trappe,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty,  was  sent  by  his  father,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Bordeaux,  to 
superintend  his  estates  in  the  island 
of  St  Domingo.  He  was  there  re- 
ceived with  West  Indian  kindness  and 
hospitality,  was  pleased  with  the 
planters,  was  beloved  by  them,  lived 
happy  ;  and  when  business  required 
his  presence  in  Europe,  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  he  left  the  Island  to  the 
universal  regret  of  the  whole  white 
and  coloured  population.  Soon  after 
his  arrival,  he  visited  Paris,  to  see  its 
refined  society,  its  theatres,  and  never- 
ending  variety.  Here  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  aimables  roues  of 
the  time,  the  young  men  of  fortune 
or  fashion,  who  then  floured  in  the 
dangerous  salons  of  the  RueRichelieu, 
or  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Opera. 
He  was  initiated,  of  course,  into  all 
the  secrets  of  fashionable  extrava- 
gance, and  saw  too  many  of  the 
nymphs  of  Terpsichore,  for  his  peace 
of  mind,  or  the  stability  of  his  future 
fortunes.  But  this  was  not  all.  The 
demon  oi play  took  possession  of  his 
bosom  ;  and  the  facilities  of  gratify- 
ing that  passion  in  the  capital  were 
so  numerous,  that  once  within  its 
vortex,  there  remained  little  chance 
of  his  escaping  without  total  ruin. — 
His  losses  at  play,  however,  were  not 
so  considerable  during  his  stay  in 
Paris,  as  to  have  important  influence 
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on  his  future  life  if  the  habit  itself 
had  not  become  rooted  and  invete- 
rate. After  a  few  months  absence, 
he  returned  to  his  father  an  altered, 
and  by  no  means,  a  better  man.  In 
Bordeaux  he  commenced  the  same 
career  of  extravagance;  but  his  father 
dying  soon  after  and  leaving  no  other 
son,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
return  once  more  to  the  West  Indies 
to  look  after  his  inheritance  ;  here 
the  cares  of  business  weaned  him  for 
a  time  from  him  unfortunate  habits  : 
but  with  the  settlement  of  his  affairs, 
came  idleness  and  ennui;  gaming  was 
resorted  to  as  a  pleasant  excitation — 
as  something  to  occupy  the  mind  ; 
and  the  usual  consequences  followed 
— loss,  embarrassment,  and  ruin  ! 
Estates  were  mortgaged  or  sold  to 
supply  the  means  of  extravagance,  or 
to  discharge  debts  incurred  ;  till  in 
the  year  1790,  he  disposed  of  the  last 
plantation  that  remained  of  his  for- 
mer splendid  possessions.  When 
every  debt  was  discharged,  he  found 
that  five  hundred  dollars  formed  his 
whole  remaining  fortune  ;  and  with 
this  pittance  he  was  too  proud  to  re- 
main amidst  the  scenes  of  his  former 
magnificence.  He  retired  to  Balti- 
more, in  the  United  States.  Money 
was  not  at  that  time,  nor  perhaps  ever 
was,  indispensably  requisite  to  com- 
mence extensive  business  in  America, 
and  M.  de  la  Trappe  had  as  much  to 
begin  the  world  with  as  most  of  his 
enterprising  neighbours.  Englishmen 
Avere  the  only  fools  who  embarked 
their  own  money  in  mercantile  spec- 
ulations ;  the  consequence  naturally 
followed,  they  soon  found  their  funds 
slipping  through  their  fingers,  and  be- 
coming transferred  to  the  pockets  of 
their  scrupulous  competitors.  Our 
Bordelese  began  business  in  partner- 
ship with  an' American,  as  commis- 
sion merchants  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. Former  connections  in  the 
French  West  Indies,  and  knowledge 
of  languages  on  the  part  of  the  Bor- 
delese, attention  to  the  details  of 
bnsiness  on  the  part  of  the  American, 
and  the  favourable  circumstances  of 
the  moment,  gave  them  soon  as  much 
business  as  they  could  manage.  They 


became  generally  known,  and  having 
the  appearance  of  doing  well,  became 
of  course  generally  respected  ;  their 
capital'  rapidly  accumulated,  and  the 
disturbed  state  of  Europe  enabled 
them  to  realize  enormous  profits  by 
the  transmission  of  French  West  In- 
dian produce  to  France,  under  cover 
of  the  American  flao-.  In  1793  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  of  mak- 
ing large  sums  by  the  purchase  of 
coffee  in  St  Domingo,  and  after  three 
years  absence,  M.  de  la  Trappe  again 
returned  to  Port-au-Prince.  In  ten 
days  he  had  completed  his  purchase, 
sent  off  two  vessels  for  Baltimore,  and 
was  himself  on  the  eve  of  embarking 
when  he  was  suddenly  seized  as  a 
conspirator,  thrown  into  a  noisome 
prison,  and  there  remained  without  in- 
quiry or  investigation,  for  the  space 
of  five  months,  rill  by  the  temporary 
predominance  of  another  faction  than 
that  which  had  detained  him,  he  at 
last  obtained  his  liberation.  At  his 
release  he  found  that  his  former  re- 
maining friends  had  either  been  mur- 
dered, or  had  left  the  island,  and  he 
considered  himself  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate in  being  offered  by  a  humane 
English  captain,  a  passage  to  Balti- 
more. He  hastened  to  his  ware- 
house on  his  arrival,  but  it  was  shut 
up  ;  he  was  told  that  a  few  weeks  af- 
ter his  departure,  his  partner  had  fail- 
ed, had  made  a  composition  with 
some  soi-disant  creditors,  and  had 
then  removed  to  New  Orleans  ! 

After  many  inquiries,  he  found 
that  two  vessels  of  the  same  name  as 
those  he  sent  from  St  Domingo,  had 
arrived  at  New  York,  where  their 
cargoes  were  disposed  of  for  the  ben- 
efit of  unknown  persons  ;  it  was  thus 
ascertained,  that  his  partner  had  stop- 
ped the  ships  on  their  voyage  up  the 
Bay  of  Chesapeake,  and  sent  them  to 
New  York,  to  accomplish  his  abomi- 
nable robbery  with  ease  and  security. 
For  such  a  fraud,  little  redress  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  none  from  those 
of  New  Orleans,  then  a  Spanish  Col- 
ony. The  Frenchman  thus  found 
that  all  his  good  resolutions,  good 
conduct,  skill,  and  perseverance,  had 
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been  of  no  avail;  ;md  that  he  was 
now  reduced  to  a  more  deplorable 
state  than  he  had  ever  been,  lie 
went  to  New  Orleans,  found  that  his 
late  partner  had  purchased  a  valua- 
ble sugar  plantation  near  the  city,  and 
was  making  a  brilliant  figure  among 
the  dashing  planters  of  Louisiana. 
The  swindler  and  the  victim  of  liis 
fraud  soon  met  near  llie  Cafe  R.,  the 
resort  of  merchants  ;  the  Frenchman 
laid  hold  of  his  antagonist,  who  imme- 
diately drew  his  pocket  companion — 
the  pocket  companion  of  evert/ plant- 
er,— his  dirk,  and  aimed  a  blow  ;  ihe 
Bordelese  retreated  a  step,  drew  his 
pistol,  fired,  and  laid  the  ruffian  swin- 
dler dead  at  his  feet.  He  returned 
to  his  hotel  in  the  live  de  la  Marchc 
without  opposition.  As  soon  as  eve- 
ning lent  shades  to  his  flight;,  he  left 
the  city,  travelled  through  various 
parts  of  Texas.  Opelousas,  and  along 
the  banks  cf  the  western  bayous  ;  af- 
ter many  adventures,  he  met  part  of 
his  present  associates,  in  the  Utile  tar- 
em  on  the  bank  of  Natchez  ;  joined 
them  in  their  incursions,  displayed 
superior  address,  temperance  and  pre- 
caution ;  became  their  loader,  and 
•about  two  years  before,  had  estab- 
lished  his  band  at  their  present  re- 
treat in  the  wilderness. 

Such  were  the  principal  facts  that 
I  collected  from  the  Captain's  con- 
versation ;  but  though  I  doubted  not 
of  his  general  veracity.  1  thought  it 
singular  that  so  short  a  space  of  time 
should  have  rooted  out  almost  every 
spark  of  humanity  from  his  hosom. 
According  to  his  own  acknowledg- 
ment, he  had  become  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  the  shedding  of  blood.  lie 
was  a  misanthrope  both  in  principle 
and  practice.  My  own  preservation 
he  attributed  solely  to  my  having 
saved  the  life  of  Joseph,  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  enterprising  of 
his  associates. 

Three  weeks  had  now  elapsed  since 
my  captivity  began,  and  time  rolled 
on  without  bringing  any  prospect  of 
release.  About  half  the  hand  had 
set  off  some  time  before  for  Natchez, 
to  dispose  of  their  plunder,  and  to 
purchase  necessaries  for  the  establish- 


ment. It  was  contemplated  at  their 
departure  that  their  absence  world 
not  exceed  two  weeks  ;  that  period 
was  approaching,  and  I  was  waiting 
anxiously  for  the  moment  when  the 
Captain  would  fulfil  his  promise,  and 
give  mo  a  horse;  to  go  to  New  Or- 
leans. But  1  was  not  destined  to  tra- 
vel with  his  permission,  nor  under 
the  protection  of  his  band.  One  af- 
ternoon, we  heard  a  gun  fired  in  the 
woods,  apparently  not  far  from  us  ; 
the  band  assenlbled  ;  and  concluding 
that  it  must  he  some  travellers  chas- 
ing a  (Ivor,  they  set  out  to  reconnoi- 
tre and  surprise  them.  None  remain- 
ed behind  hut  myself  and  Joseph. 
We  were  greatly  surprised  by  the 
non-arrival  of  the  band  that  night  : 
morning  appealed,  still  no  appear- 
ance of  them  ;  hut  towards  evening, 
we  heard  repeated  shots  in  our  vici- 
nity, and  at  hist  one  of  ihe  hand  came 
galloping  up,  all  covered  with  blood, 
and  desperately  wounded.  We  as- 
sisted him  from  his  horse,  hut  his 
weakness  was  so  great,  that  he  could 
merely  inform  us  that  he  believed 
';  that  the  Captain  and  all  that  went 
out  with  him  had  been  massacred  by 
the  Indians/'  Nothing  of  the  particu- 
lars could  we  obtain,  for  the  angel 
of  death  already  waved  its  dark  wings 
over  him.  While  Availing  the  result 
in  fearful  suspense,  a  man  in  Eu- 
ropean dress  came  galloping  along 
the  stream,  followed  by  several  In- 
dians, on  foot  and  on  horse-back.  I 
walked  out  to  meet  them,  making  the 
usual  signs  of  peace.  The  horseman 
dismounted  immediately,  and  run- 
ning up  to  embrace  me,  I  recognized 
my  lost  friend  the  American,  lie  in- 
stantly  entered  the  huts,  was  fired  at 
and  missed  by  Joseph,  at  which  he 
drew  his  pistols,  and  was  about  to 
send  the  bandit  to  his  last  account, 
when  I  interfered,  and  with  difficulty 
saved  his  life,  Thus  far  my  debt  of 
gratitude  was  paid  ;  the  Captain's 
hospitalities  I  could  never  return,  for 
lie  had  that  morning  been  numbered 
';  with  the  things  that  are  not."  The 
Indians  now  came  straggling  in,  about 
thirty  in  all  ; — and  having  lighted 
large  fires  in  front    of  the  huts,  they 
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Were  soon  busy  in  preparing  a  repast, 
of  which  we  fill  partook.  The  fol- 
lowing was  my  friend's  account  of 
the  means  by  which  he  had  saved 
himself  from  the  robbers,  and  accom- 
plished my  deliverance  : — 

"  1  hud  scarcely  left  you,  (said  he) 
when  I  heard  the  trampling  of  horses 
near  me,  and  saw  two  men  coming 
up  cautiously,  looking  round  on  eve- 
ry side  :  i  was  in  an  open  part  of  the 
forest,  and  saw  no  chance  of  escape. 
I  succeeded,  however,  in  getting  be- 
hind a  large  live  oak,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  happy  to  see  the  whole 
band  vide  past  me.  I  then  silently 
followed  them  to  the  river,  saw  them 
conversing,  heard  the  shot  fired  at 
you.  and  )he  subsequent  negotiation. 
I  then  elided  off  again  to  the  woods, 
as  cautiously  as  I  advanced  to  the 
river  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  got  beyond 
hearing,  I  travelled  rapidly  on,  first 
direct  from  the  river,  and  ihen  to- 
wards the  N.  W.  which  course  I  fol- 
lowed the  whole  of  that  night  and 
next  day.  Along  my  path  I  found  a 
few  papaws  and  chesnuts  which  re- 
pressed the  hunger  that  began  to  at- 
tack me.  On  the  second  night,  I 
took  two  hours  rest,  but  took  care 
not  to  fall  asleep  ;  I  then  continued 
my  journey  the  whole  of  next  day, 
occasionally  picking  up  some  papaws 
and  wild  grapes  as  1  passed  along ; 
travelled  ihe  whole  night,  when  I 
took  some  sleep  at  day-break,  con- 
tinued my  journey  agaiu  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  when  I  took  my  first 
sound  sleep.  On  awaking  some  hours 
after  sun-rise,  I  was  astonished  to 
find  two  Chickasaw  Indians  sitting 
beside  me.  They  had  perceived  me 
while  passing  along,  and  with  true 
Indian  feeling,  had  not  disturbed  my 
slumbers.  1  explained  to  them  my 
situation  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of 
Indian  dialects  enabled  me  ;  when 
they  informed  me  that  they,  along 
with  some  families  of  their  tribe, 
were  on  their  way  to  the  western 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  because  the 
constant  inroads  of  the  Americans 
had  spoiled  their  hunting  grounds. 
They  turned  back  with  mc  to  their 
encampment,    about    ten    miles    off. 


where  T  was  received  by  the  whole- 
tribe  with  great  kindness ;  the  squaws 
immediately  prepared  some  venison 
and  corn  cakes  for  me.  and  you  may 
imagine  how  delicious  they  were  af- 
ter living  four  days  on  papaws  and 
wild  fruit  !  As  soon  as  my  meal 
was  over,  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  as- 
sembled round  me  :  I  told  them  of 
my  adventures  among  the  Kanzas, 
how  I  had  become  homesick,  came 
with  you  from  St  Louis,  how  you 
were  attacked,  and  how  I  escaped. 
I  then  endeavoured  to  persuade  them 
to  rescue  you  and  your  cargo  ;  but 
they  would  not  consent  :  for  the  rob- 
bers, they  said,  had  done  them  no 
harm,  and  I  believe  they  were  rather 
afraid  of  them.  Still  I  remained  with 
the  tribe,  hoping  further  entreaty 
might  prevail  ;  but  had  it  not  been 
for  the  arrival  of  another  part  of  the 
tribe.  1  should  have  been  altogether 
disappointed.  The  hope  of  booty, 
which  I  was  continually  holding  out, 
at  last  prevailed  :  and  about  thirty  of 
the  young  men,  accompanied  by  old 
Kin-ka-poo,  set  out  with  me  six  days 
ago  to  attempt  your  deliverance.  The 
Indians  knew  to  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  hiding  place,  but  as  we  knew 
not  the  strength  of  the  band,  we  were 
obliged  to  be  cautious.  V\'o  sent 
scouts  towards  the  Tennessse  coun- 
try, but  no  traces  of  travelling  were 
found.  We  sent  men  also  on  the 
route  that  leads  from  the  robbers' set- 
tlement to  Natchez,  and  they  return- 
ed immediately  with  the  joyful  intel- 
ligence of  having  seen  the  marks  of 
30  or  40  horses,  from  which  we  con- 
cluded that  one  half  at  least  of  the 
garrison  were  absent.  I  now  ap- 
proached to  within  SO  miles  of  this 
place,  when  I  left  all  the  Indians  but 
two,  who  came  along  with  me  to  a 
part  of  the  wood  where  we  imagined 
we  should  be  heard  by  the  robbers. 
I  fired  a  gun,  and  we  then  galloped 
off  to  join  our  companions.  The  rob- 
bers sallied  out  as  I  expected,  and 
followed  our  tracks  till  they  cam~  to 
a  salt  lick,  where  we  had  taken  ef- 
fectual precautions  to  conceal  our 
future  progress.  The  banditti  here 
separated   to  scour  the  forest,  while 
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we  remained  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. All  was  quiet  during  the 
night.  At  day-break,  I  perceived 
two  of  the  robbers  approaching  ;  I 
immediately  appeared  in  an  open 
part  of  the  wood,  and  galloped  off  in 
the  opposite  direction.  After  blow- 
ing a  bugle,  as  a  sign  to  their  asso- 
ciates, they  pursued  me  two  or  three 
miles  till  I  approached  a  hollow, 
where  I  had  placed  most  of  the  In- 
dians in  ambuscade  ;  this  I  rode  past, 
with  the  two  robbers  not  twenty  .yards 
behind  me.  The  Indians  fired  a  vol- 
ley, and  they  both  fell,  pierced  with 
many  wounds.  On  stripping  one  of 
them,  I  found  a  handsome  French 
pocket-book,  with  the  name  "  L.  de 
la  Travpe,  Bordeaux,  1784."  We 
continued  to  approach  cautiously, 
and  soon  came  in  sight  of  tlnee  more 
of  the  banditti  ;  they  galloped  up  to 
us,  fired  their  rifles,  and  wounded  two 
of  our  Indians  ;  but  we  soon  put  them 
down.  We  afterwards  fell  in  with 
the  rest  of  the  band  who  were  seek- 
ing for  us,  and  we  have  altogether  set- 
tled about  twelve  or  fourteen,  as  far 
as  I  can  collect.  But  after  putting 
them  down,  I  should  not  have  known 
where  to  find  you  had  it  not  been  for 
that  erroaning  scoundrel  (the  wound- 
ed robber)  who  galloped  off  after  1 
had  wounded  him,  and  thus  shewed 
the  road  to  this  hiding  place.  But 
all  that's  past — now  for  the  future. 
We  must  leave  this  place  to-morrow 
to  prevent  surprize  ;  for  though  we 
may  be  able  to  cope  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  band,  they  may  bring  twen- 
ty other  freebooters  along  with  them." 
After  the  Indians  had  finished  their 
stipper,  we  brought  out  two  large 
kegs  of  whiskey,  and  they  soon  sat 
down  to  hard  drinking,  while  we  took 
care  to  uncork  the  kegs  of  wine  and 
spirits  that  remained,  to  prevent  them 
getting  so  much  as  to  begin  murder- 


ing each  other.  While  the  Indians 
were  busy  at  their  cups,  we  visited 
the  hut  where  the  spoils  were  kept, 
and  brought  away  whatever  was  most 
portable,  including  some  valuable  furs 
of  my  own.  This  night,  the  last  I 
passed  in  the  scene  of  my  captivity, 
sleep  was  a  stranger  to  my  eyelids. 
The  vicissitudes  of  the  day  were  too 
strange  not  to  give  rise  to  many  and 
sad  reflections.  The  Indians,  mean- 
while, after  their  deep  carousing,  had 
fallen  asleep,  all  but  the  venerable' 
Kituka-poo,  whom  neither  age  nor 
fatigue  could  disable  from  keeping 
watch  over  his  companions.  At  day- 
break, we  prepared  some  coffee,  rous- 
ed the  Indians,  told  them  we  must  set 
off  immediately,  and  that  they  must 
hasten  to  distribute  the  plunder.  The 
distribution  lasted  three  hours.  We 
then  left  the  glen  of  robbers  and 
emerged  into  the  forest.  At  our  first 
evening  halt,  we  found  that  Joseph 
had  escaped,  but  we  made  no  search 
after  him.  On  the  fourth  day,  I 
reached  the  Indian  encampment.  I 
there  procured  horses  and  guides, and 
accompanied  by  my  late  deliverer,  the 
American,  continued  my  journey  to 
New  Orleans. 

Thus  ended  my  adventure  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.  More  than 
twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  ;  but 
I  have  never  seen  that  mighty  river 
since  I  was  prisoner  to  the  Bordelese 
and  his  band.  My  American  friend 
repaired  soon  after  to  Philadelphia, 
(then  the  seat  of  government)  where 
my    statements   of    his    conduct   to 

,  and ,  (Secretaries  of 

State,)  procured  him  the  commission 
of  Captain  in  the  regular  army,  and 
the  appointment  of  Indian  agent  for 
the  Missouri.       He    is  now   General 

,  and  one   of  the  first  men  in 

the  American  Republic. 
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O  weep  not  for  him  ;  His  unkindness  to  weep, 
The  weary,  weak  frame  hath  hut  fallen  asleep 
No  more  of  fatigue  or  endurance  it  knows  ; 
O  weep  not.  O  break  not  its  gentle  repose. 


(     2G3     ) 
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Tread  softly  thro'  these  amorous  rooms  ! 
For  every  bough  is  hung  with  life, 
And  kisses  in  harmonious  strife 
Unloose  (heir  sharp  and  wing'd  perfumes. 
From  A  fry;  and  the  Persian  looms 
The  carpet's  silken  leaves  have  sprung, 
And  Heaven  in  its  blue  bounty  flung 
These  starry  flowers  and  azure  blooms  I 

Tread  softly  ! — By  a  creature  fair 

The  Deity  of  love  reposes  : 

His  red  lips  open,  like  the  roses 

Which  round  his  hyacinthine  hair 

Hang  in  crimson  coronals  ; 

And  Passion  fills  the  arched  halls  ; 

And  Beauty  floats  upon  the  air  ! 


Tread  softly,  softly, — like  the  foot 
Of  Winter  shod  with  fleecy  snow, 
Who  cometh  white,  and  cold,  and  mute. 
Lest  he  should  'wake  the  Spring  below. 
Oh,  look  !  for  here  lie  Love  and  Youth, 
Fair  spirits  of  the  heart  and  mind  ; 
Alas !  that  one  should  stray  from  truth, 
And  one  be  ever,  ever  blind! 

Here  lie  they,  like  lost  pleasures  flung 
From  Eden's  rich  and  grassy  bowers. 
Nourished  both  by  breath  of  flowers 
Once,  and  still  divine  and  young : 
Sure  somewhere  a  green  home  must  be, 
Though  paradise  and  faith  have  flown, 
Where  these  two  may  slumber  on, 
Sweet  friends,  into  eternity  ! 
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Galloway. — If  we  are  not  greatly- 
mistaken,  this  gentleman  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  masterly  pamphlet,  which 
appeared  in  America,  soon  after  the 
escape  of  Washington  from  Sir  Win, 
Howe  and  Cornwallis. — If  so,  Mr  G. 
was  a  loyalist — and  shewed,  rather 
more  conclusively  than  we  should 
have  liked,  had  we  heen  the  leader  of 
His  Majesty's  forces  in  America,  that 
Washington  was  entirely  in  the  power 
of  his  adversary,  more  than  once ; 
that  nothing  saved  him,  in  crossing 
the  Delaware,  but  imbecility  or  some- 
thing worse  on  the  part  of  his  Majes- 
ty's generals. Washington  him- 
self we  know,  did  say,  that  he  owed 
his  escape  to  the  infatuation  of  his 
enemy. — Yes,  and  well  he  might. 
Cornwallis  had  pursued  him  so  hotly, 
through  Newark,  Brunswick,  Prince- 
ton, Trenton,  that,  while  the  rear  of 
one  army  was  leaving  each  of  those 
"  places"  in  succession,  the  van  of  the 
other  was  entering  it.  Washington's 
whole  power,  when  he  had  crossed — 
his  whole  army — that  upon  which 
the  hopes  of  all  America  were  cast, 
was  only  twenty-two  hundred  men 
— weary  worn  out — suffering  every 
kind  of  hardship — and  completely 
discouraged,  by  a  long  uninterrupted 


series  of  disaster.  They  were  leav- 
ing him  by  fifties  and  by  hundreds — 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  engage- 
ment :  so  that,  in  two  days,  he  was 
reduced  front  thirty-three,  to  seven- 
teen hundred  men.  Cornwallis  had 
six  thousand  capital  troops  chosen  for 
the  purpose.  Yet  Washington  was 
permitted,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  to 
cross  a  broad  rapid  river,  with  his 
miserable  remnant  of  military  power  ; 
with  all  his  baggage  and  stores  (the 
loss  of  which  would  have  been  quite 
irretrievable  to  him ;)  and  without 
molestation. — The  advance  of  Corn- 
wallis put  up,  for  the  night,  almost 
within  cannon-shot  of  the  Americans, 
while  they  were  embarking. 

There  was  a  Mr  Galloway — per- 
haps the  same — in  the  Pennsylvania 
assembly.  He  distinguished  himself 
about  1764-5 — by  opposing  a  petition 
of  that  body ;  or  in  that  body,  for 
changing  the  proprietary  to  'a  regal 
form  of  government.  Franklin  after- 
wards published  Mr  G.'s  argument, 
with  a  preface  of  his  own. 

Gilman — Rev.  Mr — A  Unitarian 
"  clergyman,'-  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina  ;  formerly  a  contributor  to 
the  North  American  Review,  for 
which  he  made  some  tolerable  trans- 
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lations  of  Bbileau.  He  was  too 
mucl)  of  a  poet  for  that  sort  of  job  ; 
and,  we  fear,  though  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  prose  writers  of  the  age — 
is  too  little  of  a  poet  now,  for  any 
generous,  bold  adventure  in  the  way 
of  poetry.— These  Unitarian  "cler- 
gymen," by  the  by,  are  line  fellows 
in  America  :  Mr  Everett  (sec  p.  147) 
is  now  going  to  the  right  held  for 
him — Congress  :  he  will  make  a 
figure,  there,  for  a  time  ;  but  will 
never  be  a  statesman :  Mr  Sparks, 
we  see,  is  turned  editor  :  Mr  llolley 
is  now  president  of  a  college  :  Mr 
Pierpont — lawyer — merchant  —  poet 
— preacher— makes  compilations  "for 
the  use  o'  schools:" — He  is  a  power- 
ful man,  however  :  He  might  be  a 
statesman.  These  arc  Unitarian 
leaders. 

Gordon,  Dr — Wrote  a  history  of 
the  American  Revolutionary  War, 
3  vols.  8vo,  which  may  be  depended 
upon.  He  was  an  eye  witness  of 
what  he  describes  ;  an  Englishman, 
we  believe  :  The  work  is  crowded 
with  materials,  of  which  a  great  his- 
tory might  have  been  made.  With 
a  world  of  trash,  there  are  some 
passages  of  extraordinary  force  and 
breadth  in  it :  as,  for  example,  the 
account  of  a  German  oncer's  death 
and  burial,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
just  before  the  surrender  of  Pur- 
goyne. 

Griffith  : — Ex-Consul  to  some 
French  port  ;  maker  of  a  -  supple- 
ment."' which  is  very  well,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  to  tin-  History  of  M\i;y- 
LAM).  which,  as  we  have  said  before, 
is  not  yet  written.  (See  Bozman, 
(vol.  It  N.  S.  p.  231. 

Griffith — Judge.  Author  and 
compiler  of  the  Law  Register,  a 
work  of  great  value,  to  those  who 
have  claims  or  property  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  It  contains  all 
that  is  material,  for  a  stranger,  ay,  or 
any  body  else — to  know,  of  the  laws, 
course  of  practice  and  court  rules,  in 
each  of  the  twenty-ei<_rht  communi- 
ties, which  go  to  make  up  the  Union. 

Griscomb — Author  of  "A  Year 
in  Europe  :"  a  plain,  sensible,  good 
sort  oi  a   man,  who,  after  "  running 


over"  here  for  a  time  :  pickimr  up  a 
world  of  "  pretty  particular  informa- 
tion, I  guess;*'  overran,  like  another 
Ca-sar,  a  considerable  part  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  precisely  one  year — to  an 
hour — from  the  day  of  his  de-barka- 
tion  at  Liverpool,  re-embarked  for 
America,  where  he  ran  out  before 
all  the  world,  about  a  twelvemonth 
ago,  in  a  volume  of  commentaries, 
which  are,  certainly,  very  much  to 
be  wondered  at,  considering  the  pre- 
cipitation of  his  movements  here. — - 
We  have  heard,  but  we  know  nothing 
of  the  matter,  that  he  was  "  dispatch- 
ed," by  some  society  of  New  York, 
to  this  other  world,  for  information. 
It  may  be  so — we  don't  much  like  to 
accuse  his  countrymen  of  dispatch- 
ing travellers  ;  but  certain  of  his 
movements  here,  certainly  favour  the 
notion,  lie  had  no  body  with  him — 
that  we  are  sure  of;  and  up  to  the 
day  of  his  departure,  set  all  the  laws 
of  time  and  space  at  nought. 

Hall — John  E. — A  blockhead  ; 
editor  of  the  Port-Folio  (tautology 
that) — (sec  Dennie,  p.  122);  and 
"  author"  of  many  priceless  works 
(to  our  knowledge) — an  account  of 
which,  we  herewith  subjoin. 

Thus— No.  1.— "Hall's  Port-Fo- 
lio .•"  a  Monthly  Magazine,  made  up 
of  original  essays  from  our  "  periodi- 
cals." newspapers,  gazettes.  &c.  trans- 
lations of  translations ;  matter,  for 
which  the  Philadelphians  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  invent  a  name — 
but  which,  when  it  is  more  than  usu- 
ally absurd  or  foolish,  they  call  his 
own poetry,  of  which  we  remem- 
ber a  verse  : 

"  Tlic  wedding-day  appointed  was ; 

The  wedding  clothes  provided  ; 

Uut,  on  ihe  day  she  was  to  wed, 

£he  sickened  and  she  die  did.11 

2.  "  Hall's  Admiralty"  is  a  com- 
pilation from  "  Clark's  Praxis,"  and 
some  other  English  works;  with  a 
few  meagre  notes,  which,  so  far  as 
they  go,  only  serve  to  mislead  a  stu- 
dent, or  neutralize  the  text. 

3.  "  Hall's  Justice" — A  shame- 
less piece  of  quackery,  with  a  candid 
fair  title,  nevertheless — a  paltry  com- 
pilation, with  what  amounts  to  caveat 
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emptor  upon  the  back — from  the 
Laws  of  Maryland  ;  wherein  the  au- 
thor, under  pretence  of  assisting  the 
la  1/  gens,  among  other  characteristic, 
ingenious  expedients  to  swell  the 
volume,  has  the  impudence  to  give 
two  copies — both  of  which  arc  false 
— of  the  same  "  precedent,"  as  he 
calls  it,  which  "  precedent,"  by  the 
way,  is  a  bill  of  sale  ! 

4.  "  Hall's  Emcrigon" — A  poor 
translation,  vvivh  two  or  three  toler- 
able notes  (which  of  course  are  not 
.his  own)  of  a  poor  French  book,  on 
the  Law  of  Insurance.  These  works, 
we  should  observe,  are  only  to  be 
found  among  the  wholesale  collectors 
of  America — the  auctioneers  ;  who 
will  confirm  our  testimony.  They 
know  them  to  he  priceless. — Nos.  2, 
3,  and  4,  are  light  octavos  ;  the  rest, 
heavy  enough. 

5.  "  Hall's  Law  Journal" — A 
compilation  of  refuse  law  tracts  ;  old 
pamphlets  ;  forgotten  speeches — &c. 
— &c. — the  best  of  all  his  "  works  ;" 
being  entirely  a  compilation. 

As  a  writer,  were  he  not  one  of 
those,  the  whole  of  whom  we  profess 
to  give  an  account  of,  Mr  John  E. 
Hall,  would  not  be  worth  our  notice. 
He  is  a  bad  one — a  mischievous  one 
— a  foolish  one.  He  is  endowed 
with  less  than  moderate  abilities  : — 
with  no  scholarship  ;  no  principle  ; 
no  heart — no  courage — no  decency 
— no  character.  And  yet,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  he  is  worth  calling 
sternly  to  account — worth  driving 
before  us,  with  a  whip  of  scorpions. — 
There  will  be  those — we  know — 
the  Spartans  knew  it — whom  it  were 
beneath  a  man  to  assail  with  any- 
thing but  a  whip.  He  is  one  of  them. 
A  child — an  ideot,  we  know,  may 
lift  a  flood-gate  or  a  bar  ;  draw  a 
bolt,  or  turn  a  key — which — idiot  as 
he  is — may  let  in  a  deluge,  upon  a 
province. — He  has  done  this. —  He 
got  possession,  it  were  no  easy  matter 
to  tell  how — of  a  spring — a  fountain, 
the  waters  of  which  did  circulate, 
some  years  ago,  (when  it  was  trou- 
bled of  the  angels,)  through  all  Amer- 
ica— like  wine.  Into  it,  with  a  wicked, 
mercenary  spirit,  he  has  been  pour- 
33     atheneum,  VOL.  3,     2d  series. 


ing  a  deadly  poison — a  pernicious 
exhilarating  drug — month  after  month 
— until  there  are  those,  who  relish 
the  taste,  and  love  the  sparkle,  of 
these  impure  waters. — He  is,  there- 
fore, worth  scourging,  they,  worth 
shaming. 

Or — in  sober,  plain  prose,  John  E. 
Hall  was  permitted,  weak  and  wicked 
as  he  is,  to  get  possession  of  the  Port- 
Folio,  after  the  death  of  Dennie,  be- 
fore anybody  thought  it  possible  for 
him,  or  it,  in  his  hands,  to  be  mis- 
chievous. With  that,  he  is  now  able 
to  provoke  the  indignation  of  those — 
whom,  but  for  that — he  could  never 
hope  to  move  any  thing  more  than 
the  pity  of.  With  all  his  abominable 
stupidity,  however,  the  man  had  cun- 
ning enough  to  see,  that  if  he  ventur- 
ed much  of  his  loading  upon  the 
Port-Folio,  it  would  go  to  the  devil,  of 
course  ;  and  himself  with  it ;  where- 
fore he  has  contrived,  year  after  year, 
to  keep  it  afloat — and  his  chin  above 
water — though  he  has  been  over  head 
and  ears  with  it,  more  than  once — 
afloat — in  spite  of  his  own  dead,  pon- 
derous imbecility,  by  freighting  it 
with  a  buoyant  material,  which  he 
pilfered  from  our  magazines — when- 
ever he  went  ashore — that  is,  about 
once  a  month. 

He  has  moreover  succeeded,  one 
hardly  knows  how,  in  making  him- 
self an  outlaw,  worth  hunting  down, 
upon  all  the  sweet,  calm  charities  of 
life  ;  all  the  sanctities  of  retirement : 
lie  has  done  more — he  has  foregone 
the  privileges  of  fools  :  put  himself, 
by  his  appetite  for  vulgar  notoriety, 
out  of  the  protection,  to  which  he 
was  naturally  entitled,  by  his  insig- 
nificance ;  and  all  the  laws  of  gener- 
ous literary  warfare.  By  his  own 
brutal,  cowardly  disregard  of  all  de- 
corum, he  has  driven  us  to  scourge 
the  lion's  hide — though  we  know 
what  is  under  it — inch  by  inch,  from 
his  back. We  await  our  reward. 

Hamilton — Alexander.  (See 
Vanderlin,  Vol.  II.  N.  S.  p.  355.) 
— A  West  Indian,  by  birth :  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Washington  :  a  soldier — a 
man — a  statesman— -a  legislator  (in 
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theory)  of  whom  any  people  might  be 

Srond  : — author,  (jointly  with  Mr 
ladison,  late  President  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  Judge  Jay,  formerly  min- 
ister to  this  court — who  wrote  only 
two  of  the  papers,  we  believe— author, 
so  far,  of  a  work,  The  Federalist, 
which  may  be  called,  seriously,  rev- 
erently, the  Bible  of  Republicans. — 
It  is  a  large  octavo  volume — a  series 
of  essays,  which  appeared  in  defence 
of  the  Federal  constitution,  pretty 
much  as  it  now  is,  before  it  had  been 
adopted  by  the  people. — It  is  a  work, 
altogether,  which,  for  comprehensive- 
ness of  design,  strength,  clearness 
and  simplicity,  has  no  parallel — we 
do  not  even  except,  or  overlook, 
those  cf  Montesquieu,  and  Aristotle 
— among  the  political  writings  of  men. 
While  Hamilton  was  the  Secretary 
of  State,  certain  of  his  reports,  upon 
the  domestic  relations  of  the  country, 
were  papers  of  extraordinary  power  : 
It  was  this  Hamilton,  with  whom 
Washington  quarrelled,  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  ;  and  whom  Burr  shot 
in  a  duel.  The  quarrel  with  Wash- 
ington was  only  for  a  moment.  Wash- 
ington was  imperious — absolute  :  Ha- 
milton, youthful,  haughty  and  fear- 
less. Washington  spoke  to  him,  ra- 
ther too  much  like  a  master.  Ham- 
ilton drew  up  ;  and  gave  him  a  word 
of  caution,  which  was  never  forgot- 
ten ;  though,  when  Washington  came 
to  make  up  his  political  household, 
he  put  all  recollection  of  it  aside, 
and  called  him  to  the  first  office 
under  him,  id  the  Federal  adminis- 
tration. 

Harper — Robert  Goodloe — A 
remarkable  specimen  of  the  self-edu- 
cated class  :  a  Senator  :  a  member  of 
Congress,  where  he  held  a  command- 
ing influence,  year  after  year :  a 
statesman — whose  grcaifspeech,(  !ob- 
bett  swears  that  he  (Cobbett)  made 
for  him  (Harper) :  a  good  mechanic, 
(having  been  a  cabinet-maker  in  his 
youth  ;  a  circumstance  of  which  be 
makes  no  secret) :  a  good  captain  : 
a  good — perhaps  a  great  lawyer. 
His  writings  are  chiefly  political. 
They  are  not  collected,  we  believe  ; 
but   certainly   deserve   to   be,  with 


great  care.  They  are  energetic, 
manly,  profound,  satisfactory. — We 
hold  him  to  be,  altogether,  one  of 
the  ablest  men  that  North  America 
has  produced. 

Hayden — Horace,  Dr,  a  Yankee, 
author  of  the  "  Geological  Essays" 
to  which  we  alluded  some  time  ago — 
(see  Beazly,  vol.  II.  N.  S.  p.  356)  : 
a  valuable  work  nevertheless,  al- 
though one  is  occasionally  disturbed 
by  the  pompous,  absurd  style,  in 
which  little  matters  are  spoken  of. 
It  is  a  prodigious  accumulation  of 
material — fact,  argument,  reason — 
of  which  great  use  might  be  made  ; 
but  of  which  little  is  made.  We 
think  highly  of  Dr  Hayden  as  a  ge- 
ologist ;  mineralogist — and  also,  as 
a  dentist.  He  has  written  ably  upon 
the  diseases  of  teeth ;  lectured  in 
the  "  Maryland  University" — so  call- 
ed— on  the  same  subject ;  and  we 
are  quite  sure  is  master  thereof. — He 
has  also — such  are  the  strange  pur- 
suits of  a  learned  Yankee  ; — he  has 
also  found  out  a  method  of  tanning 
leather,  in  four  hours,  for  which  he 
has  obtained  a — patent  ;  and  a  meth- 
od of  preserving  anatomical  prepara- 
tions "  to  all  eternity" — which  we 
take  to  be  quite  a  desideratum  with 
every  body,  but  our  resurrection- 
men  :  Both  of  these  discoveries, 
however.  Mr  Charles  Whitlaw  claims 
to  have  given  Dr  Hay  ley,  the  "first 
idee''  of. 

Hunteb — John,  D.  Author  of 
the  book,  which  is  called  Hunter's 
Narrative. — A  very  honest  fellow, 
at  bottom — spoiled  by  absurd  atten- 
tion here  ;  with  a  world  of  cunning; 
who  forgot  his  part,  as  a  North  Ame- 
rican savage,  entirely  before  he  left 
us. — He  could  not  get  up  a  better 
book,  without  assistance  ;  although, 
we  dare  say,  that,  after  all  the  prun- 
ing; alteration,  correction,  etc.  etc. 
which  the  "Narrative."  has  under- 
gone, there  is  not  a  paragraph  left, 
as  it  was  written  by  him. 

Huston— Editor  of  the  Minerva  ; 
formerly  one  of  the  writers  for  Dr 
Coleman's  Evening  Post— (a  valu- 
able paper—)  Mr  Huston  we  are 
told,  is   English;    at   any  rate,  his 
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writings  are,  though  he  docs  main- 
tain, that  Sir  W.  Scott  is  not — we 
state  it  strongly — the  author  of  his 
own  works  :  that  on  the  contrary, 
tl  one  Dr  Green  field''"  is  :  and  more- 
over, that  he  (Mr  II.  we  suppose — 
the  article  wearing  an  editorial  face) 
did  actually  see  the  MS.  of  a  novel, 
in  the  possession  of  a  London  pub- 
lisher ;  which  MS.  was  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Dr  G.,  and  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  print,  as  one  of  the  Waver- 
ley  novels. — We  may  err  a  little, 
perhaps,  in  the  particulars  ;  but,  sub- 
stantially, we  are  correct,  in  saying 
that  such  positive  testimony  did  ap- 
pear, some  18  months  ago,  in  the 
Minerva. 

Hill—  Ira.  Another  Yankee. 
(See  Beazly,  vol.  II.  N.  S.  p. 
35G.)  This  man's  u  Theory  of  the 
Earth,"  is  one  of  the  most  capital 
affairs  th  at  we  know  of;  unless,  per- 
haps, that  paper  of  Irving,  in  the  In- 
troduction to  Knickerbocker,  upon 
the  same  question,  be  as  good — The 
chief  difference  is,  that  Irving  is  un- 
doubtedly in  fun,  while  he  appears 
to  be  profoundly  in  earnest :  Ira  Hill 
profoundly  in  earnest,  while  he  ap- 
pears to  be  only  in  fun.  It  is,  after 
all,  however,  a  mighty  ingenious 
book — was  rather  satisfactory  to  otir- 
self — and  if  he  would  put  forth  a 
new  edition,  with  a  burlesque  title, 
would  go  down,  yet : — Or,  if  the 
book  should  not,  he  would.  Absurd 
as  it  is  on  some  accounts,  however, 
it  is,  on  others,  an  essay  of  singular 
merit. 

History — There  is  hardly  a  state 
in  the  whole  "  Union,"  without  a  his- 
tory of  its  own  :  Some  ten  or  a  dozen 
have  been  put  forth  concerning  the 
United  States — America — the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  etc.  etc.  and  yet,  up  to 
this  hour,  the  best  account  of  Ame- 
rica, the  Revolutionary  war,  and  all, 
has  been  the  work  of  a  stranger —  an 
Italian — a  writer  who  had  never  set 
his  foot  in  America.  His  name  was 
Carlo  Botta. — A  plenty  of  material 
may  be  found  for  a  good  history. — 
Professor  Ebeling's  collection  of  it- 
self:  that,  which  he  gave  to  Harvard 
University  some  years  ago,  is  a  mine 


of  learning  about  America.  He  was 
a  stranger  too  ;  a  German. — Ramsay 
is  romantic,  loose,  declamatory,  and 
credulous  :  Marshall,  (Chief  Jus. 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,)  insup- 
portably  tiresome  ;  and,  with  all  his 
great  honesty,  care,  and  sources  of  in- 
formation, from  the  papers  of  Wash- 
ington, greatly  mistaken,  several 
times,  in  matters  of  importance : 
Gordon, fatiguing:  a  mere  catalogue 
of  undigested,  undigestible  transac- 
tions :  all  matter ;  no  workmanship, 
as  a  whole  ;  Mrs  Warren — a  wo- 
man :  Trumbull,  sound  ;  but  a  little 
too  wise  thoughtful,  particular,  in 
ordinary  affairs,  clumsy,  credulous, 
without  ardour  : — Allen  —  partly 
trash ;  partly  newspaper  wisdom ; 
partly  rhodomantade  ;  partly  writing, 
of  a  noble,  strong,  bold   character-^ 

determined eloquent — original 

but,  murdered  by  typographical  blun- 
dering.— Allen,  by  the  way,  must  not 
bear  this  load.  He  is  too  honest  a 
fellow  ;  too  good  a  man  ;  has  enough 
to  answer  for  on  his  own  account. 
It  was  the  transgression  of  others — • 
Neal  and  Watkins. — Be  it  on  their 
heads.  R.  Walsh,  Dr — could  write 
a  book  about  America,  by  which  he 
would  be  remembered,  if  he  were  to 
undertake  it,  like  a  man  ;  discharging 
his  heart  of  all  bitterness ;  foolish 
rancour  ;  jealousy  and  fear. 

Hoffman — David — Professor  of 
Law  in  the  University  of  Maryland — 
a  highly  respectable  institution  ;  but 
no  University.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a 
medical  college  ;  with  a  law  faculty, 
of  which  Mr  H,  is  the  professor. — 
He  is  the  author  of  a  small  work,  of 
which  we  think  very  highly. — He 
calls  it  "A  Course  of  Legal  Study." 
— His  views  are  more  extensive,  by 
far,  than  those  of  any  other  person, 
who  professes,  or  lectures  upon  law, 
in  America  ;  and,  with  a  few  trivial 
exceptions,  dignified,  worthy,  and  ad- 
mirable. He  teaches  that  men  are 
not  lawyers  by  intuition  :  that  he, 
who  is  called  upon  to  expound  law, 
may  have  occasion  to  know  what  he 
is  talking  about ;  may  wish  that  he 
knew  something  of  history,  legisla- 
tion, languages.     He  would  have  the 
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name  of  a  lawyer  something  more 
than  a  by-word  among  men — a  re- 
proach— a  nick-name. 

IIolley — Rev  Mr — Another  Uni- 
tarian clergyman  :  formerly  a  preach- 
er of  Boston,  Massachusetts  :  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  speakers  of  the 
age — or  declaimers,  rather  :  a  showy, 
beautiful  rhetorician  :  president  of 
the  Transylvania  u  University,"  so 
called — an  academy  on  a  respectable 
footing — hardly  a  college  :  a  misera- 
ble prose  writer — in  comparison  with 
himself  as  a  speaker,  we  mean. — He 


never  appears  to  say  what  he  means  ; 
or  to  mean  what  he  says,  with  a  pen. 

Holley — Brother  of  the  last :  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  New  York  Mag- 
azine, a  journal  which  died  of  its 
own  talkativeness. 

Hutchinson — The  last  royal  eov- 
ernor  of  Massachusetts  ;  about  which 
province  he  wrote  a  good,  strong 
substantial  history.  It  has  been  well 
continued  by  Minot.  Gov.  H.  was 
the  client  of  Mr  Solicitor  General 
Wedderbourne  (see  Franklin,  p. 
214)  when  he  abused  Franklin. 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

WITH    A    WREATH    OF    FLOWERS. 


Forget  me  not — forget  me  not ! 

But  let  these  little  simple  flowers 

Remind  thee  of  his  lonely  lot, 

Who  loved  thee  in  HfeTs  purer  hours, 

When  hearts  and  hopes  were  hallowed 

things, 
Ere  gladness  nroke  the  lyre  she  brought ; 
Then  oh  !  when  shivered  all  its  strings, 
Forget  me  not — forget  me  not ! 

We  met,  ere  yet  the  world  had  come 
To  wither  up  the  springs  of  truth, 
Amid  the  holy  joys  of  home, 
And  in  the  first  warm  blush  of  youth  ; 


We  parted,  as  they  never  part 
Whose  tears  are  doomed  to  be  forgot,— 
Oh  '.  by  that  agony  of  heart, 
Forget  me  not — forget  me  not ! 

Thine  eye  must  watch  these  flowrets  fade, 

Thy  soul  its  idols  melt  away, 

But   oh  !   when    friends  and   flowers  lie 

dead, 
Love  can  embalm  them  in  decay  ; 
And,  when  thy  spirit  sighs  along 
The  shadowy  scenes  of  hoarded  thpught, 
Oh  !  listen  to  its  pleading  song, — 
Forget  me  not — forget  me  not  I 


THE  PALE  BEAUTY. 


FT1HE  sun  had  scarcely  dipped  his 
-*-  golden  beams  in  the  western 
ocean.  His  saffron  hues  still  reflect- 
ed innumerable  beauties  on  the  sur- 
rounding landscape,  and  attired  it  in 
that  lovely  mellowness  which  adds 
richness  even  to  the  picturesque 
charms  of  nature.  The  scene  was 
altogether  delightful.  From  the  ele- 
vated summit  of  a  long  range  of  lofty 
cliffs,  declining  into  a  gentle  valley, 
and  softened  by  thick  and  ever  vary- 
ing foliage,  the  eye  might  trace  an 
irregular  line  of  neat  white  cottages, 
dotting  the  green  underwoods  like 
sheep  scattered  over  a  vernal  mead- 
ow. Through  this  peaceful  region, 
a  river  of  ample  breadth  wound  its 
translucent   course,   now  buried    in 


mantling  trees  which  extended  their 
twisting  arms  from  bank  to  bank 
across  the  flood,  and  now  voluptuous- 
ly glittering  in  the  open  light  of 
heaven.  Vessels  freighted  with  rich 
cargoes  were  incessantly  gliding  down 
these  almost  quiet  waters,  and  it  was 
not  unpleasing  to  catch  the  far-off 
strain  of  the  pilot's  song,  as  he  stood 
upon  the  deck  of  his  floating  habita- 
tion, and  enjoyed  the  luxuriant  pros- 
pect. 

Two  young  men,  in  shooting  jack- 
ets, and  with  guns  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, came  loitering  down  a  narrow 
path  leading  from  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  to  the  village  beneath  :  one  of 
them  was  evidently  a  stranger,  as  he 
frequently  stopped  to   gratify  his  ad- 
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miration,  and  to  make  inquiries  re- 
specting the  various  objects  which  ar- 
rested liis  attention. 

"  Yonder  stands,  or  rather  hangs, 
a  beautiful  cottage,"  exclaimed  he  to 
his  companion  ;  pointing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  a  picturesque  rustic  building 
which  stood  on  the  verge  of  an  over- 
shadowing cliff,  in  a  little  enclosure 
of  thickly  blossoming  fruit  trees. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply  ;  and,  pretty 
as  the  cottage  may  seem,  it  contains 
a  young  girl  for  its  inhabitant,  much 
prettier  1  can  assure  you." 

"  Indeed  !  who  and  what  is  she  ?" 

11  The  queen  of  the  village  !" 

"  You  must  present  me  to  pay  hom- 
age at  her  feet,  then." 

"  O,  no  ;  she's  guarded  by  an  old 
Cerberus  of  a  father,  who  is  too  watch- 
ful, and  too  discreet  for  devotees  of 
your  lordship's  temperament." 

'*  Where  will  be  the  harm  of  tak- 
ing a  glance  ?" 

"  Beware  of  the  danger ;  for  though 
Amy  Castelton  be  only  a  cotter's 
daughter,  as  the  song  says,  your  lord- 
ship would'nt  prove  the  first  knight 
that  has  come  off  worsted  by  the  in- 
fluence of  her  charms ;  'tis  too  well 
ascertained,  that  Cupid,  who  is  a  ca- 
pricious deity,  has  taken  up  his  abode 
in  yonder  garden  of  roses,  and  dis- 
charges his  arrows  at  all  who  are 
bold  enough  to  cross  his  enchanted 
barrier." 

"  This  raillery  does  but  excite  my 
curiosity.  Ah,  Charles  !  you  are  a 
sly  dog  !  you  live  in  this  village  like 
an  eastern  prince,  and " 

"  On  my  honour  you  mistake  ;  be- 
sides. Amy  Castelton  is  already  en- 
gaged to  a  young  man  of  some  cred- 
it in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  A  clown  !" 

"  Not  exactly  !  he's  the  curate,  and 
lives  in  the  red  house  yonder  by  the 
church  :  as  soon  as  circumstances  will 
admit,  for  he  is  in  constant  expecta- 
tion of  a  living,  he  and  Amy  are  to 
be  married ;  now  you  know  the  whole 
story." 

"  Nevertheless,  let  us  call  at  the 
cottage,"  answered  the  right  honour- 
able ;  "  at  all  events  it  is  ever  delight- 
ful to  look  at  a  pretty  face  ;  and  the 


parson  can't  be  offended  at  our  admi- 
ration of  what,  no  doubt,  he  so  pious- 
ly adores  himself." 

With  these  words,  the  young  Lord 
Rosenberry  continued  to  ascend  the 
hill,  followed  by  his  companion, 
Charles  Somerton,  till  they  reached 
the  little  wicket  which  opened  into 
the  garden  of  Cliff  cottage. 

"  Observe,  my  lord,"  said  Charles, 
peeping  through  the  hedge,  u  yonder 
prowls  the  invincible  lord  of  the  cas- 
tle, Amy's  father." 

Rosenberry  did  as  he  was  desired, 
and  perceived  from  behind  the  branch- 
es, a  man  of  serious  deportment,  ty- 
ing up  a  branch  of  white  dwarf  roses, 
and  too  intent  on  his  simple  occupa- 
tion to  observe  them.  A  young  girl, 
in  a  quaker-like  dress,  came  from  the 
cottage  while  he  was  thus  employed ; 
she  had  a  basket  on  her  aim,  fur- 
nished with  silk  netting,  which  she 
continued  to  work  at,  as  she  gaily 
and  half  unconsciously  conversed 
with  her  father. 

"  That's  Amy  !"  said  Charles,  in 
a  subdued  tone  of  voice  to  his  friend, 
"  isn't  she  very  pretty  ?" 

Lord  Rosenberry  continued  to  gaze, 
but  it  was  in  the  surprise  of  disap- 
pointed expectation.  Amy  indeed 
was  very  fair  ;  her  light  tresses  waved 
luxuriantly  down  her  well  formed 
shoulders  ;  she  had  fine  eyes  and  fine 
teeth,  but  still  there  wanted,  at  least 
in  the  young  nobleman's  opinion, 
that  certain  air,  that  grace,  that  in- 
imitable finish  of  feminine  perfection, 
which  invariably  conquers  at  first 
sight. 

"  Well  !"  ejaculated  Rosenberry, 
"  is  this  your  sylvan  beauty  ?  thank 
heaven  my  heart  is  still  unsubdued." 

"  Be  not  too  certain  of  that,"  an- 
swered Charles  ;  others  have  thought 
like  you,  and  have  been  in  their  turns 
deceived." 

"  Poor  fellows  !"  was  the  reply, 
almost  scornfully. 

The  young  sportsmen  were  now 
driven  from  their  ambuscades  by  the 
approach  of  the  veteran  of  the  gar- 
den to  the  spot  where  they  had  con- 
cealed themselves.  Charles  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  circumstance,  and  lean- 
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ing  half  over  the  low  gate,  inquired 
the  hour.  The  person  to  whom  this 
question  was  addressed,  without  once 
troubling  himself  to  notice  the  indi- 
vidual who  spoke,  deliberately  drew 
from  his  pocket  an  old  fashioned 
watch,  and  after  examining  it  for  at 
least  a  minute,  as  coolly  answered, 
"  six,"  and  continued  to  pick  the 
dead  leaves  from  the  adjoining  shrubs. 
Previously  to  this.  Amy  had  sudden- 
ly retired,  so  that  Lord  Rosenberry 
had  an  undivided  opportunity  of  con- 
templating her  father.  lie  was  ap- 
parent^' a  man  of  eccentric  habits  ; 
his  person,  too,  was  rather  singular. 
He  was  of  low  stature,  somewhat 
awkwardly  f  rmed  ;  his  countenance 
seemed  much  flushed,  or  sun-burnt ; 
he  had  pale  blue,  but  sharply  pene- 
trating eyes,  and  his  hair  being  chafed 
from  his  forehead  by  the  premature 
hand  of  time,  gave  him  a  more  vene- 
rable appearance  than  accorded  per- 
haps with  his  years.  He  wore  a  long 
loose  blue  coat  which  reached  down 
to  his  heels:  the  rest  of  his  dress, 
even  to  his  gaiters,  was  composed  of 
nankin. 

"  Would  it  be  too  great  a  favour 
to  request  a  cup  of  ale  ?"  cried  Lord 
Rosenberry,  marking  Castelton's  free- 
zing manner,  and  resolving  to  queer 
the  old  slouch,  as  he  termed  him  to 
Charles. 

"  A  cup  of  ale !  why,  no — a  cup  of 
ale,  if  that  be  all — a  cup  of  ale" — 
the  sentence  was  made  up  of  a  shuf- 
fling whistle,  with  which  Mr  (Pastel- 
ton  disappeared  among  the  tall  rasp- 
berry bushes. 

"  Now,"  said  the  young  lord,  in  a 
tone  half  laughing  and  half  vexed, 
"  is  this  a  negative  or  an  affirmative? 
for  hang  me  if  I  can  imagine." 

"You  perceive," answered  Charles, 
"  I  told  you  exactly  the  truth  ;  isn't 
he  a  very  proper  Cerberus  to  keep 
young  fellows  at  a  distance  ?" 

"  But  you  assured  me,  also,  that 
Cupid  nestled  hereabouts  ;  I  marvel 
the  villain  doesn't  come  and  unbolt 
this  ugly  spiked  gate." 

"  Ah  !  my  lord,  these  very  spikes 
which  you  affect  to  despise  so,  are 
all  the    urchin's    arrow    heads  ;    for 


heaven's  sake  don't  lean  over  them 
on  the  heart  side." 

The  young  men  laughed,  as  young 
men  frequently  do,  at  the  little  witti- 
cisms of  their  own  coining,  when  sud- 
denly a  neat  looking  elderly  woman 
came  towards  them  with  ale  and  cakes 
on  a  saiver  of  curious  workmanship. 

"  Oh  !  is  it  you,  young  'squire  ?" 
said  she,  to  Charles ;  "  well  sure, 
master  be  so  strange,  why  couldn't 
he  ask  a  body  in  ?  howsomever,  i  say 
nothing  ;  I  hope  your  sisters  be  all 
well  ;  and  madam,  your  mother  ;  and 
Miss  Grace,  your  aunt ;  laud  !  when 
Will  she  get  a  husband  !  why  I  re- 
member she  was  on  the  look-out  for 
one  three  and  twenty  years  agone, 
when — but  1  say  nothing  ;  here's  the 
ale,  as  fine  and  clear  as  ever  was 
brewed,  though  to  be  sure  we  have 
gotten  better — but  I  say  nothing." 

"  And  how  is  your  young  mistress, 
Marv  ?  I  hear  she's  going  to  be  mar- 
ried."" 

'•  Why  so  she  be,  that  is,  as  soon 
as  parson  knows  how  to  get  a  living 
like  ;  but  ye  see,  preaching  don't  an- 
swer so  well  in  these  here  parts  as  it 
does  in  tothers  ;  well,  I'm  sure  our 
Amy's  more  contented  to  wait  an  I 
should  be  ;  but,  I — I  say  nothing." 

"  No,  no,  Mary,  you  are  perfectly 
right,"  replied  Charles,  returning  her 
the  glass,  and  giving  half  a  crown  at 
the  same  time,  "  you  are  perfectly 
right." 

"  And  what  be  this  for,  young 
'squire  ?"  said  Mary,  chinking  the 
money  on  the  old-fashioned  salver. 

"  What  for,  why  to  buy  yourself  a 
rose-coloured  ribbon  with,  and  wear 
it  at  church  ;  I  suppose  you'll  all  be 
there  on  Sunday  ;  and  Amy,  and  her 
father— ha  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  ;  we  never  neglects 
our  duty,  either  to  God  or  to  man  !" 
was  the  answer,  as  Mary  caught  Lord 
Rosenberry's  dark  eye,  and  drew  her- 
self up  with  an  air  of  primness. 

"  Well,  you'll  wear  the  rose-col- 
oured ribbons  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  will ;  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  it,  I  think." 

"  Harm  !  what  harm  should  there 
be  ?» 
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"  No  ;  only  I  heard  master  saying 
young  women  should  be  always  care- 
ful, not  to  lay  themselves  under  obli- 
gations to — but  I  say  nothing,"  and 
she  deliberately  put  down  the  salver 
and  deposited  the  money  in  a  little  silk 
purse  which  she  drew  from  her  pocket. 
"That's  a  pretty  purse!"  observed 
Lord  Rosenberry,  u  will  you  allow 
me  to  examine  it  ?" 

"  All  my  own  embroidery,  some 
people  might  make  a  boast ;  but  I — 
I  say  nothing." 

Lord  Rosenberry  opened  the  purse, 
and  dropped  into  it  a  sovereign  ;  Ma- 
ry saw  the  glare  of  gold  through  the 
netting,  and  she  looked  first  at  the 
purse,  then  at  Lord  Rosenberry,  and 
then  at  the  purse  again  :  at  that  in- 
stant, the  bluff  voice  of  Castelton  was 
heard  among  the  raspberry  bushes, 
exclaiming,  "  why,  what  the  deuce  ! 
whv,  where  the  deuce  J"  and  Mary, 
calling  to  her  aid  a  profound  curtsey, 
made  her  exit  in  an  instant. 

Our  cavaliers,  finding  all  further 
conference  with  the  master  of  the  cot- 
tage at  an  end,  thought  right  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  the  manor- 
house,  the  seat  of  Sir  Abel  Somerton, 
Charles's  father.  Charles  had  not 
long  been  from  Eton,  the  scene  of 
his  first  intimacy  with  his  present 
fashionable  companion,  Lord  Rosen- 
berry, a  young  man  of  profligate  and 
expensive  habits,  but  withal  possess- 
ing a  sort  of  generous  nonchalance 
which  was  extremely  fascinating  to 
those  who  were  not  at  the  pains  of 
observing  him  with  the  eye  of  more 
than  a  mere  acquaintance.  His  per- 
son was  handsome  and  manly,  and  an 
air  of  elegant  levity,  peculiarly  his 
own,  rendered  him  a  dangerous  com- 
panion to  those  whose  minds  possess- 
ed not  a  considerable  portion  of  for- 
bearance to  counteract  the  evil  ten- 
dency of  his  propensities.  At  Som- 
erton House,  Lord  Rosenberry  was 
looked  upon  as  a  little  deity ;  his 
rank,  his  connexions,  his  habits,  were 
ali  esteemed  as  so  many  excellencies, 
and  Sir  Abel  was  not  without  hopes 
that,  from  the  pointed  attentions 
which  were  paid  by  Lord  Rosenber- 
ry to  his  youngest  daughter,  a  union 


might  be  effected  between  the  two 
families.  How  vain  are  the  thoughts 
of  a  fond  father  who  imagines  a 
school-girl  of  fifteen  is  capable  of 
riveting  the  affections  of  a  man  rev- 
elling in  the  extremes  of  fashion  and 
voluptuousness,  whose  society  is 
courted  by  the  most  elegant  and  ac- 
complished, if  not  by  the  most  cor- 
rect of  both  sexes. 

Somerton  House,  during  the  few 
days  that  Lord  Rosenberry  had  pass- 
ed there,  was  thronged  by  all  the  sur- 
rounding fox-hunters  and  their  wives, 
and  daughters  ;  for  Sir  Abel  was  not 
the  only  silly  old  man  who  was  on 
the  look-out  for  a  young  lord.  His 
lordship,  however,  began  to  be  hear- 
tily tired  of'  ruralizing,  and  purposed 
returning  to  Hanover  Square  on  the 
Monday,  when  the  accident  of  a  mo- 
ment led  to  a  material  alteration  in 
his  resolves.  Lord  Rosenberry  went 
with  the  family  to  the  village  church 
on  the  Sunday.  Was  it  that  a  spark 
of  devotion  excited  him  to  visit  the 
venerable  pile  ?  no — was  it  Christian- 
ity ?  no — it  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  idea  of  laughing  at  old 
Mary's  rose-coloured  ribbons,  and 
obtaining  a  second  and  unimpeded 
view  of  Amy  Castelton,  "  the  village 
beauty."  It  is  no  slight  misfortuna 
for  a  simple  innocent  girl  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as- "  a  beauty." 

Lord  Rosenberry  had  been  irt 
church  with  the  Somertons  some  few 
minutes,  when  in  flourished  Mary, 
majestically  sweeping  down  the  cen- 
tre aisle,  to  open  her  master's  pew,. 
her  head  radiant  with  the  fatal  rose- 
coloured  bow,  which  did  not  fail,  in 
a  country  church,  to  excite  universal 
attention,  What  a  contrast  was  the 
foolish  old  woman,  to  the  dove-like 
creature  who  followed  her  with  slow 
and  measured  steps,  supporting  the 
weight  of  her  father  upon  her  arm  j 
for  old  Castelton,  it  seemed,  had  ac- 
cidentally slipped  down  a  bank  in  his 
garden,  and  thus  been  rendered  lame. 
Amy  appeared  simply  dressed  in  a 
plain  grey  silk  pelisse,  with  a  Leg- 
horn bonnet :  she  had  no  colour  in 
her  cheek  ;  sometimes  her  very  lips, 
were  pale  :  in  looking  at  her  it  might 
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almost  have  been  imagined  that  a 
statue  of  the  most  exquisite  alabaster 
had  suddenly  been  inspired  with  life. 
During  the  service  Amy's  eyes  scarce- 
ly wandered  from  her  book,  except 
to  the  features  of  her  father ;  once, 
she  accidentally  looked  towards  the 
young  curate,  and  then  indeed  Lord 
Rosenberry  observed  that  those  pal- 
lid features,  when  irradiated  by  a 
blush,  were  lovely  as  the  young  morn- 
ing warmed  by  the  earliest  tints  of 
dawn.  He  envied  the  unconscious 
curate  the  excitement  of  that  exqui- 
site vermillion  ;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  a  pang  of  the  deepest 
jealousy  rushed  through  his  heart  at 
the  instant.  When  the  congregation 
quitted  the  church,  Sir  Abel,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  father  of  the  village, 
stood  to  speak  with  several  of  the 
parishioners,  among  the  rest,  to  Mr 
Selwin  the  curate,  and  to  old  Castel- 
ton,  on  the  cause  of  his  lameness. 
Amy  replied  to  the  conversation  of 
the  Misses  Somerton  with  sweetness 
and  affability  ;  not,  however,  divest- 
ed of  rustic  diffidence  ;  but  when  the 
young  lord  attempted  to  address  her, 
the  answer  was  chilling  as  ice,  and 
seemed  to  imply  that  the  frozen  soul 
within  possessed  not  the  faculty  of  an- 
imating a  form  so  cold  and  death-like. 
Lord  Rosenberry,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  was  pained  by  a  woman's 
indifference  towards  him.  Was  it 
that  Amy,  singular  and  peculiar  as 
she  seemed,  had  really  made  an  im- 
pression on  his  heart  ?  was  it  that  his 
vanity  could  not  support  the  regard- 
less manner  with  which  she  treated 
him  ?  During  the  day  the  imagined 
semblance  of  Amy  was  constantly  be- 
fore his  eyes  ;  at  night  it  hovered 
round  him  in  his  dreams.  He  arose 
earlier  than  usual — the  sun  had  scarce- 
ly tipped  the  summit  of  the  hills, 
when  he  found  himself  walking  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  which  flowed 
past  the  base  of  Castcltou's  cottage. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning  ;  the  per- 
fume of  a  thousand  flowers,  as  they 
distilled  the  pure  dew,  enriched  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  :  as  the  light 
sunbeams  fell  on  the  glossy  bosom  of 
the  water,  the  sportive  trout  leaped 


joyously  from  his  liquid  bed,  and 
seemed  for  an  instant  to  inhale  the 
golden  shower  as  it  descended.  Lord 
Rosenberry  stood  silently  by  the  cur- 
rent ;  he  neither  observed  the  gay 
verdure,  nor  listened  to  the  lively 
melody  of  the  birds  which  now  sweet- 
ly burst  from  the  thickly  waving  fo- 
liage; he  thought  of  nothing  but  Amy 
Castelton.  Buried  in  a  profound  re- 
verie, he  seated  himself  on  the  trunk 
of  a  fallen  oak,  in  which  position  he 
had  scarcely  remained  ten  minutes, 
when  the  piercing  shriek  of  a  female 
met  his  ear,  and  rushing  to  the  open- 
ing covert,  he  beheld  Mary,  old  Cas- 
teltoirs  servant,  wringing  her   hands  M 

and  gazing  franticly  towards  a  half- 
sunken  boat  in  the  centre  of  the  river. 
On  the  opposite  bank  Castelton  him- 
self had  fallen  to  the  earth  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  and  Amy,  the  gentle 
Amy,  was  struggling  for  life  in  the 
remorseless  water.  Lord  Rosenber- 
ry did  not  even  stay  to  throw  off  his 
coat  nor  his  hat  ;  in  an  instant  he 
plunged  into  the  stream,  and  in  an 
instant  more  Amy  was  at  the  feet  of 
her  father.  Castelton,  when  he  be- 
held his  daughter  safe,  was  almost 
frantic  with  joy  :  he  frequently  stoop- 
ed to  the  earth  where  she  still  lay 
supported  in  the  arms  of  her  brave 
preserver,  to  kiss  her  cold  lips,  and 
as  frequently  bathed  the  hand  of  Lord 
Rosenberry  with  tears  of  almost  child- 
ish gratitude.  He  was  now  an  alter- 
ed man  ;  it  was  evident  that,  howso- 
ever his  austerity  might  extend  to  a 
stranger,  he  wanted  not  the  heart  to 
requite  the  generosity  of  a  friend. 
By  the  aid  of  some  peasants,  whom 
Mary's  cries  had  drawn  to  the  spot, 
a  second  boat  was  now  procured  and 
Amy  conveyed  home.  Selwin,  who 
soon  heard  of  the  accident,  flew  in 
nearly  phrenzied  haste  to  the  cot- 
tage. How  Rosenberry  envied  him 
the  tears  which  Amy  shed  upon  his 
breast  at  meeting  !  and  how  did  Sel- 
win envy  the  young  nobleman  the 
opportunity  of  rescuing  Amy,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  from 
a  watery  grave  ! 

From  this  period,  Lord  Rosenber- 
ry became  almost  an  inmate  at  Cliff 
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cottage  ;  the  interesting  circumstance 
which  had  occurred,  seemed  to  rivet 
him  to  the  village.  Castelton  and 
Selvvin  viewed  him  as  the  guardian 
genius  of  their  peace;  and  Amy,  full 
of  ingenuous  artlessness,  no  longer 
treated  him  with  distant  and  freezing 
reserve.  Day  after  day  heheld  him 
a  welcome  guest  at  the  h  rmilage  ; 
and  he  even  spoke  largely  of  pro- 
curing a  living  for  the  confiding,  hap- 
py Selvvin.  In  the  mean  time,  ad 
went  on  well  at  the  manor  house. 
Lord  Rosenberry  became  even  more 
marked  in  his  attentions  to  Miss  Ju- 
lia Soinerton  :  village  gossips  prophe- 
cied  that  it  would  certainly  be  a 
match  ;  but  the  loquacious  Mary  ob- 
served, that  in  her  opinion  people 
didn't  sigh  and  look,  and  sigh  and 
look  for  no  reason,  at  Cliff  cottage  : 
she  didn't  mean  the  parson,  but  she 
always  m:;de  it  an  invariable  rule  to 
say  "  riot'iing" 

At  length,  Lord  Rosenberry  did 
actually  succeed  in  procuring  a  liv- 
ing for  Sehvin  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country.  The  curate,  after  taking  a 
respectful  leave  of  his  patron,  and  an 
affectionate  one  of  Amy  and  her 
father,  set  off  to  put  himself  in  pos- 
session of  his  good  fortune,  and  to 
make  every  domestic  arrrangement, 
previously  to  the  early  arrival  of  his 
intended  bride.  It  was  decided  that 
the  nuptials  should  be  solemnized  in 
six  weeks  ;  on  which  occasion,  Lord 
Rosenberry  and  Miss  Julia  Somer- 
ton  had  condescendingly  promised 
to  visit  Oak  parsonage  as  bridesman 
and  maid.  Five  weeks  soon  passed 
away  ;  on  the  ensuing  Monday,  Sel- 
win  was  expected  to  return.  Old 
Castelton  anticipated  his  arrival,  the 
arrival  of  his  intended  son-in-law, 
with  undisguised  emotions  of  joy  ; 
and  often  did  the  happy  father  bless 
aloud  the  hour  which  had  sent  ihem 
so  powerful  and  benevolent  a  bene- 
factor as  Lord  Rosenberry. 

One  evening,  Castelton  was  sitting 
in  his  easy  chair  and  enjoying  him- 
self in  the  reflection  of  the  felicitous 
lot  which  awaited  his  innocent  and 
darling  Amy,  who  had  gone  that  morn- 
ing to  take  leave  of  a  sick  friend,  a 
34     atheneum,  VOL.  3.     2d  series. 


friend  whose  best  wishes  and  bless- 
ings at  least  would  be  sure  to  attend 
her  to  Oak  parsonage.  At  length 
the  church  clock  struck  eight,  but  no 
Amy  made  her  appearance.  There- 
w  is  no  danger  in  the  path,  which  lay 
directly  through  the  village  :  yet  Cas- 
telton began  to  grow  uneasy,  and, 
starting  from  his  seat,  repeatedly 
paced  to  and  fro  in  the  centre  walk 
of  the  garden  ;  and  bending  over  the 
white  gate,  which  commanded  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  country,  endeav- 
oured vainly  to  discern  the  well- 
known  form  of  his  daughter.  The 
moon  began  to  rise — the  clock  struck 
nine,  but  still  Amy  came  not.  He 
could  endure  this  suspense  no  long- 
er, but  desiring  Mary  to  bring  him 
his  hat  and  stick,  was  about  to  quit 
the  cottage  as  the  latch  of  the  gate 
fell,  and  turning  round  with  a  tone  of 
pleasure,  yet  half  angry  with  himself, 
"  she  is  here  at  last,"  said  he,  "  how 
foolish  I  am." 

The  door  now  flew  open  hastily  ; 
it  was  not  Amy,  it  was  Selvvin,  and 
all  Castelton's  fears  rushed  back  in 
an  instant.  "  Where  is  my  dear 
Amy?"  was  Selwin's  first  inquiry, 
while  he  grasped  Castelton's  hand  in 
the  fervour  of  a  happy  greeting. 
'•  Gone  to  poor  Miss  Howard's — I 
suspect  the  young  lady  is  more  than 
usually  indisposed  by  Amy's  not  re- 
turning :  I  was  just  going  to " 

"  To  Miss  Howard's  ?"  repeated 
Selwin,  in  some  dismay,  "why,  I  call- 
ed on  my  way  hither,  to  inquire  after 
her  health ;  Amy  was  not  there,  nor 
has  she  visited  the  house  for  the  last 
fortnight."  A  crimson,  and  almost 
burning  hue  hurried  across  Castelton's 
brow,  which  was  as  rapidly  succeed- 
ed by  a  ghastly  paleness.  Amy  had 
never  in  her  life  been  guilty  of  utter- 
ing a  falsehood,  and  only  some  un- 
foreseen accident  could  possiby  have 
prevented  her  doing  as  she  had  said. 

"  Good  God  !"  cried  he,  trembling 
with  alarm,  "  let  us 'go  ;  while  I  have 
teen  calmly  employed  at  home,  some 
dreadful  misfortune  may  have  befall- 
en my  only  child." 

Selvvin  turned  involuntarily  to- 
wards the  door  :  an  incomprehensible 
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emotion  of  the  most  painful  nature 
seemed  bursting  his  inmost  heart, 
and  extending  his  arm  to  the  terrified 
father,  he  offered  him  such  assistance 
as  he  fell  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
his  own  agitated  limbs  required. 

"•  O  !  are  ye  going  out,  both  on 
ye  ?"  inquired  Mary,  who  suddenly 
entered  the  room  ;  "  well,  when  ye 
come  back  will  do,  but  1  don't  know 
what  to  make  of  this." 

"  To  make  of  what,  Mary  ?"  ask- 
ed Selwin,  observing  her  haggard 
look  with  increasing  alarm. 

"  Why,  of  this  here  letter,  which 
I  found  on  the  pillow  of  master's  bed 
when  I  went  to  tuck  it  up  ;  why  'tis 
written  in  Amy's  own  hand  ;  to  my 
dear,  dear  father  /" 

Castelton  snatched  the  letter  ;  he 
struggled  to  believe  it  was  a  circum- 
stance of  no  importance  which  almost 
convulsed  his  breast  :  he  endeavour- 
ed to  break  the  seal,  but  in  vain,  and 
giving  the  paper  to  Selwin,  he  seated 
himself  in  despairing  calmness,  as  if 
to  await  the  disclosure  of  some  dread- 
ful secret.  Selwin  began  to  read. 
u  My  beloved  father,  when  your  eye 
meets  this,  I  shall  be  faraway.  How, 
how  shall  I  disclose  myself  the  hy- 
pocrite I  am — Lord  Rosenberry  has 
my  heart — I  would  become  his  bride 
— you  would  insist  on  my  marrying 
Selwin 1  pity,  but — ': 


"D- 


her 


pity  i 


!"    vociferated 


Castelton,  in  a  groan  of  torturing  dis- 


tress and   consternatn 


die  shall 


— she — she — O  Amy  !  Amy  !  O  my 
poor  lost,  misled  child  !"  and  he  fell 
back  in  his  chair,  while  Mary  stood 
by  his  side  and  wept  bitterly. 

Selwin  saw  nothing  of  the  dismay 
around  him— he  had  thrown  himself  on 
a  bench  in  the  narrow  window  frame ; 
his  face  was  buried  in  his  hands  ;  and 
the  deep  sobs,  as  they  escaped  from  his 
disappointed  breast,  too  plainly  spoke 
that  he  was  not  the  least  affected  of 
that  miserable  giv.up.  The  first  to 
break  the  reign  of  speechless  grief 
was  Castelton  himself.  A  desperate 
firmness  seemed  to  enter  his  mind  at 
once,  and  grasping  Amy's  letter,  he 
read  it  hastily  from  beginning  to  end 
— "  and  dues  the  girl  really  suppose," 


said  he,  wildly,  "  that  the  libertine, 
whose  arts  could  persuade  her  to 
abandon  her  heart-broken  father,  to 
place  her  innocence  in  the  hands  of 
a  villain  like  himself,  does  she  credit 
the  assurance  that  he  will  ever  make 
her  Lady  Rosenberry,  when  he  has 
that  innocence  completely  in  his 
power  ?  O  no,  no  ;  but  inasmuch  as 
she  has  stung  me  deeply,  deeply,  and 
brought  shame  and  ruin  on  my  aged 
head,  I  lift  up  my  hands  thus  despair- 
ingly to  heaven,  and  invoke  a  curse." 
The  wretched  old  man  raised  up 
his  shrivelled  hands  at  these  words  ; 
his  eye  was  turned  towards  the  ceil- 
ing, and  his  whole  figure  seemed  al- 
most superhuman.  Mary  screamed, 
and  Selwin,  starting  from  his  seat, 
besought  him  in  the  name  of  that 
high  Being  who  alone  has  a  right  to 
inflict  vengeance,  to  forbear.  "  Con- 
sider," said  he  mildly,  "  if  you  and  I 
could  be  so  deeply  imposed  on  by 
this  Lord  Rosenberry,  as  to  believe 
him  possessed  of  an  upright  princi- 
ple, and  honorable  mind,  how  natu- 
ral it  was  for  one  so  guileless  as  poor 
Amy  to  be  misled  by  his  cruel  arts  ; 
the  fault  has  not  been  so  much  with 
her  as  with  us." 

"1  see," answered  Castelton,"aban- 
doned  as  she  is,  you,  you  love  her 
still  ;  but  for  me,  I  blot  her  from  my 
breast  forever  ;  viper  as  she  is,  I  for- 
get her  ;"  and  his  faltering  accents 
and  bloodless  cheek  betrayed  how 
much  at  variance  were  his  parental 
feelings  with  his  stern  discourse. 
When  he  had  succeeded  in  compos- 
ing Castelton's  mind  to  some  degree 
of  resignation,  Selwin  repaired  to  the 
manor-house  to  make  inquiries  re- 
specting Lord  Rosenberry's  address 
in  town,  as  he  was  determined  to  fol- 
low, and  if  not  too  late,  rescue  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  his  perfidy ; 
but  what  was  his  consternation  on 
learning  that  his  route  had  been  di- 
rect to  the  nearest  sea-coast  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  some  impor- 
tant business  on  the  Continent,  which 
was  the  excuse  alleged  for  his  speedy 
and  abrupt  departure.  The  news 
therefore  of  his  flight  with  Amy  was 
amply  calculated  to  excite  the  iudig- 
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nation  of  the  Somertons  ;  and  Julia, 
to  whom  he  had  formerly  paid  his 
addresses,  was  seized  with  an  alarm- 
ing indisposition  in  consequence, 
which  threatened  to  terminate  fatal- 
ly. Time,  however,  and  a  good  con- 
stitution, eventually  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting her  restoration,  at  least  to 
health.  Amy's  father  was  less  for- 
tunate ;  a  violent  fever  attacked  his 
frame,  and  settled  on  his  nerves  ; 
and  in  the  end  completely,  perhaps 
fortunately,  wrecked  his  mind.  For 
Sehvin,  he  sought  that  consolation 
which  every  virtuous  mind  may  al- 
ways find  in  religion,  and  studied  to 
recollect  nothing  of  Amy  but  her 
perfections.  He  even  condemned 
himself  in  some  measure,  when  he 
reflected  on  the  cruelty  of  entrusting 
a  girl  so  young  and  inexperience!  to 
the  frequent  solitary  society  of  a 
man,  both  personally  and  mentally 
endowed  with  qualifications  power- 
ful enough  to  overcome  a  much  strong- 
er and  more  worldly  informed  mind  ; 
besides,  he  had  fatally  preserved  her 
life,  though,  as  it  should  seem,  still 
but  to  blight  it ;  and  how  frequently 
has  gratitude  been  the  earliest  deep- 
est source  of  love ! 

Three  years  passed  away,  in  the 
course  of  which  many  alterations  had 
occurred  in  the  village.  The  fate  of 
Amy,  during  all  that  time,  was  a  piti- 
able one  ;  she  found  too  late  t'.iat  her 
artless  misplaced  confidence  in  a 
wretch  who  had  basely  led  her  to  de- 
ceive the  virtuous  friends  of  her  past 
life,  was  only  to  be  ended  in  the 
wreck  of  all  that  earth  contains  for 
an  uncorrupted  mind  to  estimate  : 
affection  was  requited  by  indifference, 
and  tears  by  reproaches.  To  com- 
plete even  the  ruin  of  ruin,  Rosen- 
berry  quarrelled  with  an  opponent  at 
a  gaming-table ;  the  consequence  was, 
a  duel,  and  his  own  untimely  end. 
Amy  now  became  destitute  :  many  a 
time  she  had  sighed  to  return  to  her 
father  ;  but  the  recollection  of  her  in- 
famy forbade  it ;  she  scarcely  dared, 
even  in  thought,  to  contemplate  the 
form  of  that  indignant  parent,  whom, 
she  doubted  not,  her  guilt  had  ren- 
dered miserable  ;   alas. !   even  Amy 


little  imagined  how  miserable.  Her 
life  had  long  since  been  joyless  ;  her 
beauty  declined  ;  and  even  the  pale- 
ness of  her  cheek  had  become  paler 
still :  to  complete  the  picture  of  des- 
pair, she  was  a  mother,  and  the  cred- 
itors— for  Rosenberry  died  deeply  in- 
volved— deprived  her  of  every  neces- 
sary, except  the  apparel  of  herself 
and  infint,and  left  her  to  solicit  char- 
ity of  the  benevolent  and  ostentatious 
in  the  open  street.  Could  those  whose 
hearts  are  inclined  to  err,  have  be- 
held Amy  as  she  turned  from  the  door 
of  her  recent  dwelling,  and  looked 
back  with  an  aching  breast  on  the 
disarranged  furniture,  which  several 
street  porters  were  dragging  from  the 
house,  marked  and  purchased  at  the 
prevailing  auction  within,  it  would 
have  been  a  caution  and  a  lesson  of 
an  infallible  description  ;  but,  ah  ! 
could  they  have  read  the  heart  of 
that  frail  changed  penitent,  bursting 
as  it  was  with  remorse  and  woe,  a 
mother  without  food  for  her  deserted 
sickly  babe — a  daughter  writhing  be- 
neath all  the  overwhelming  tortures 
of  a  father's  curse,  the  most  rigid 
might  have  pitied  her  condition — the 
more  compassionating  have  shed  tears 
of  anguish  for  her  lamentable  desti- 
ny. Scorned  by  the  world,  even  by 
those  who  more  needed  the  requisite 
of  christian  virtue  than  herself,  how 
did  she  languish  for  that  once  in- 
dulgent breast,  whereon,  when  in- 
nocent, she  could  repose  her  declin- 
ing head  in  illness  or  in  sorrow ! — 
No  hospitable  door  was  now  open  to 
receive  her  ;  she  had  no  home  to  an- 
ticipate, beyond  the  grave  of  her  se- 
ducer ;  and  it  was  seated  on  that 
grave,  in  all  the  wildness  of  phren- 
zied  bitterness,  that  Amy  resolved 
once  more  to  behold  the  countenance 
of  her  father,  to  supplicate  his  for- 
giveness, to  place  her  infant  at  his 
feet  and  expire.  December  had  al- 
ready stripped  the  forest  trees  of  their 
latest  leaves  ;  the  snow  lay  in  deep 
ridges  along  the  valleys,  and  the  cold 
was  excessive  :  Amy  had  walked 
nearly  all  that  day,  and,  as  the  even- 
ing approached, succeeded  in  gaining 
the  entrance  of  her  native  village. 
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The  Pale  Beauty. 


Her  thin  cloak  was  carefully  wrap- 
ped round  the  sleeping  half-famished 
babe  at  her  bosom,  when  the  well- 
remembered  sight  of  the  church  spire 
conjured  up  a  host  of  indescribable 
emotions  ;  a  thrill  of  shame  rushed 
across  her  soul  at  the  recollection  of 
Selwin,  and  leaning  on  a  broken  side 
for  support,  gladly  would  her  lacera- 
ted feelings  have  sought  relief  in 
tears,  but  even  tears  were  no  longer 
permitted  to  assuage  the  sufferings  of 
Amy.  In  the  midst  of  this  distress, 
she  beheld  two  men  approaching,  and 
wishing  to  escape  their  observation, 
retreated  behind  some  underwood, 
resolving  not  to  enter  the  village  till 
dusk  should  screen  her  despised  form 
from  the  finger  of  indignation. 

"  'Tis  a  melancholy  business  !" 
said  one  of  the  men,  as  he  passed 
near  the  place  of  Amy's  concealment ; 
"  to  try  and  make  away  with  him- 
self— in  the  same  part  of  the  river, 
too,  where  Amy,  his  abandoned 
daughter,  was  so  near  being  drown- 
ed :  I  pulled  him  out  just  in  time  : 
shame  on  all  wanton  husseys,  say  I, 
who  bring  down  ruin  on  their  families 
in  this  manner  ;  they  deserve " 

Amy  heard  no  more  :  the  convic- 
tion that  her  father  had  attempted  to 
destroy  himself,  caused  a  deadly  sick- 
ness to  enervate  her  whole  frame ; 
her  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  her 
mouth ;  with  scarcely  strength  to  hold 
the  child  in  her  arms,  she  attempted 
to  cry  out ;  but  the  men  were  beyond 
hearing,  long  ere  her  benumbed  fac- 
ulties had  revived.  Amy  felt  herself 
alone — she  possessed  only  sufficient 
powef  to  sink  on  her  knees  in  silent 
prayer,  and  to  invoke  the  lenity  of 
that  Creator  who  never  deserts  us, 
no  not  even  in  our  sins. 

Evening  began  to  draw  its  murky 
veil  over  surrounding  objects,  as  Amy 
slowly  paced  through  the  narrow 
street  of  which  she  had  once  been  the 
pride  and  boast :  how  altered  were 
her  feelings  from  those  of  happier 
times  !  She  beheld  the  comfort-in- 
spiring fire  streaming  through  the  lat- 
tices of  the  different  cottages,  cot- 
tages wherein  she  had  passed  many 
a  playful  hour,  hours  that  bad  faded 


forever :  she  met  one  or  two  of  her 
former  companions  ;  she  trembled  to 
encounter  them  ;  but,  in  the  dejected 
being  before  ■hem,  they  caught  no 
recollection  of  the  pale,  but  beautiful  . 
Amy  Castelton,  and  passed  on.  At 
lengih,  wilh  faltering  steps,  and  worn 
out  by  care  and  fatigue,  she  reached 
the  little  white  gate  of  the  cottage  ; 
her  hand  touched  the  latch,  it  seem- 
ed like  the  grasp  of  an  old  friend, 
except  that  it  was  cold  and  icy,  but 
cold  and  almost  icy  was  the  shrunk- 
en hand  that  pressed  it.  Amy  c ouUJ 
perceive,  that  the  garden  had  been 
much  neglected  by  her  father  since 
her  departure  ;  the  summer-house 
wherein  she  used  to  sit  had  fallen  in- 
to ruins,  and  the  evergreens,  the  on- 
ly signs  of  vegetation  allowed  by  the 
season,  had  run  to  waste  and  were 
trailing  over  the  pathway.  A  candle 
burned  dimly  in  Castelton's  bed- 
chamber, which  was  on  the  ground 
floor.  Towards  the  window  of  this 
apartment  Amy  rather  staggered  than 
walked,  anxious  to  obtain  the  glimpse 
of  one  friendly  face  which  might  in- 
spire her  with  resolution  to  enter  ; 
for  now  that  she  was  preparing  to 
cast  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  injured, 
perhaps  dying  parent,  the  terrors  of 
his  malediction  began  to  revive.  A 
low  murmuring  voice  strfick  upon  her 
ear,  and  fearfully  gazing  across  the 
slight  curtain,  she  beheld  Selwin,  her 
abused,  wronged  Selwin  on  his  knees, 
in  humble  devotion,  by  the  side  of 
her  father's  bed,  while  Mary  was 
standing  near,  watching  the  meagre 
and  cadaverous  countenance  of  her 
almost  expiring  master.  As  Amy 
continued  to  behold  them,  her  father, 
who  had  remained  for  some  moments 
perfectly  still,  suddenly  turned  his 
head  towards  the  lattice,  and  fixing 
his  sunken  eyes  intently  upon  it,  con- 
vulsively, he  half  rosa  in  his  bed,  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and 
fell  senseless  on  his  pillow.  Amy's 
mind  became  disordered  at  this  dread- 
ful sight ;  she  believed  that  her  father 
had  observed  her  through  the  gloom, 
and  that  her  fatal  presence,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  such  extreme  weakness,  had 
destroyed  him.      A  loud  shriek  es- 


Say  not  my  Years  too  few  have  been — Morning. 
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eaped  her  lips — the  infant  fell  from 
her  bosom,  and  in  all  the  distraction 
of  a  maniac,  she  rushed  into  the  cot- 
tage;, exclaiming,  "  Not  till  you  have 
forgiven  me!  not  till  you  have  for- 
given   me  !    my   father,  stay  ! " 

and  throwing  herself  upon  his  neck, 
she  raised  him  franticly  in  her  arms. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise 
of  Sehvin  and  'Mary  at  so  unexpected 
a  sighr :  at  first  they  scarcely  believed 
their  senses,  that  the  blighted  figure, 
which  had  come  thus  unlooked  for 
into  the  chamber  of  death,  could  be 
Amy  Castelton,  her  whom  they  once 
so  loved,  and  whom,  notwithstanding 
he»  f  nth,  they  were  inclined  to  love 
still.  At  length,  as  Sehvin  was  about 
to  speak,  the  cry  of  a  child  arrested 
his  attention  ;  with  that  humanity 
which  ever  marked  his  conduct,  he 
hurried  toward  the  garden,  and  snatch- 
ing up  the  infant,  brought  it  into  the 
house.  Amy  heard  the  voice  of  her 
babe  ;  she  saw,  too,  that  Sehvin  had 
rescued  it  from  perishing,  and  a  beam 
of  almost  celestial  gratitude  seemed 
for  an  instant  to  light  up  those  pale 
features  which  she  did  not  dare  to  lift 
towards  his.  Castelton,  who  had 
been  slowly  recovering,  at  the  mo- 
rn tint  when   the  curate  was  about  to 


entreat  Amy  to  retire,  lest  the  sur- 
prise should  occasion  him  a  relapse, 
now  opened  his  eyes,  and  fixing  them 
on  the  countenance  of  his  daughter, 
he  endeavoured  to  raise  himself  so  as 
to  peruse  her  altered  looks  with  in- 
tense inquiry  :  the  vague  smile  of  in- 
sanity which  had  rested  on  his  brow 
during  the  time  of  her  absence,  was 
succeeded  by  a  flush  of  joyful  emo- 
tion, and  throwing  himself  into  her 
arms  with  an  hysteric  laugh,  "  you 
are  come  at  last,  Amy !  you  are  come 
at  last !"  cried  he,  and  expired. 

Selwin  and  Mary  were  but  too  sen- 
sible that  poor  Castelton  was  no  more ; 
whi!e  Amy  appeared  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  fatal  change.  Selwin 
thought,  by  presenting  the  infant,  to 
divert  her  attention  from  the  body  of 
her  f  ither,  which  had  now  fallen  into 
its  former  position  on  the  bed,  but  in 
vain — she  continued  to  gaze  at  the 
lifeless  body  before  her  with  unabat- 
ed stillness.  No  sigh  escaped  her 
bosom — no  tear  streamed  from  her 
eyes,  which  were  open  and  fixed  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  Selwin  felt  the  thrill- 
ing coldness  of  Amy's  hand,  that  ho 
perceived  those  eyes  were  fixed  in 
death. 


SAY  NOT  MY  YEARS  TOO  FEW  HAVE  BEEN. 


Say  not  my  years  too  few  have  been 

To  learn  the  world's  deceit, — 
That  seldom  in  life's  varied  scene, 

May  youth  and  sorrow  meet : 
Will  sorrow  be  content  to  sleep 

Till  time  has  roused  its  power  ? — 
Is  there  a  dale  to  learn  to  weep — 

Comes  it  not  every  hour  ? 


The  fatal  word  by  fate  impressed 
On  childhood's  tender  page, 

Chides  every  joy  of  youth  to  rest, 
And  leaves  a  life  of  age. 

And  though  a  momentary  light 
Might  sparkle  from  my  eye, 

'Twas  but  the  meteor  of  a  night- 
No  native  of  the  sky. 


MORNING. 

The  air  is  cool ;  the  russet  earth  is  moist  with  morning's  dew ; 
Creation's  face,  all  fresh  and  bright,  puts  on  its  gayest  hue, 
The  noisy  world  is  slumbering  yet,  and  labour  is  at  rest ; 
But  just  reclin'd  tir'd  Fashion's  head  on  sleepless  pillow  press'd. 


The  wakeful  lark  alone  has  left  her  nest,  and  mounting  high 
On  early  wing,  she  hails  the  day  with  carols  to  the  sky  ; 
Aloft  she  soars,  and  seems  to  call  the  hind  to  his  employ, 
And  wakes  the  feather'd  choir  to  join  with  her  in  notes  of  joy 
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Complaint  of  Aminieu  des  Escas — Hans  of  Iceland. 


With  what  delight  I  rove  abroad  at  this  sweet  hour  of  prime, 

In  silent  rapture  to  enjoy  fair  Nature's  calm  sublime, 

To  tread  unseen  her  dewy  lawns,  breathe  the  unrifled  air, 

Taste  the  fresh  fragrance  of  the  mead  emboss'd  with  flow'rets  fair! 

In  every  blossom  I  behold,  thee,  O  my  God  !  I  trace, 
And  grateful  own  thy  sovereign  power,  thy  bounty  and  thy  grace. 
Thus  grant  me  to  improve  each  morn,  thy  meicits  still  adore, 
Nor  let  me  waste  in  sleep  the  time  that  nothing  can  restore. 


COMFLAINT  OF   AMINIEU  DES  ESCAS, 

.  CATALOKTAX  TROUBADOUR,  WHO  FLOURISHED  ABOUT  THE  END  OF  THE  THLRTEEINTf 
CE.NTCRY,  UNDER  JAMES  II.  KING  OF  ARRAGOS.. 


When  thou  shalt  ask  why  round   thee, 
sighing, 

My  mournful  friends  appear, 
They'll  tell  thee  Aminieu  is  dying 

And  thou  wilt  smile  to  hear. 
They  will  reproach  thee  with  my  fate  ; — 

Yet  why  should  they  deplore  ? 
Since  death  is  better  than  the  hate 

I  suffer  evermore. 

Why  chid'st  thou  that  in  pensive  numbers 

I  dared  my  love  to  own  ; 
The  kiss  we  give  to  one  that  slumbers 

Is  never  felt  or  known. 


And  long  I  strove  my  thoughts  to  hide, 
Nor  would  my  weakness  show  ; 

With  secret  care  I  should  have  died, — 
I  can  but  perish  now. 

Oh  !  once  I  smil'd,  in  proud  derision, 

At  love  and  all  its  pain  : 
The  woe  of  others  seem  a  vision, 

Our  own  the  truth  too  plain  ! 
May'st  thou  yet  feel  the  chilling  void 

My  soul  has  known  too  long  ! 
When  this  brief  life  thy  scorn  destroyed. 

Is  ended  with  my  song  ! 
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ARIFACCIMENTO  of  a  French 
romance,  considerably  shorten- 
ed and  improved  ;  and  illustrated  by 
George  Cruikshank,  in  a  style  which 
Avould  delight  the  devil  himself,  tho' 
ever  so  ill-natured.  Hans  of  Iceland 
is  a  tale  of  supernatural  horror,  but 
also  of  natural  as  well  as  supernatu- 
ral interest.  The  story,  in  so  far  as 
regards  the  hero  and  heroine  and 
other  merely  human  agents,  is  well 
contrived  and  striking  ;  and  in  those 
parts  where  the  terrible  representa- 
tive of  Ingulphus  the  Destroyer,  Hans 
of  Iceland,  figures,  there  is  a  mixture 
of  the  ludicrous  and  appalling,  which 
we  have  found  extremely  effective  ; 
while  the  moral  justice  of  the  wind- 
ing up  reconciles  us  to  aught  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  too  strong 
for  the  palate  in  the  "  hell-broth"  on 
which  we  have  "  supped  full." 

Having  declared  our  opinion,  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  this 
volume,  (a  rare  matter  in  composi- 


tions of  its  kind,)  we  shall  not  r*b 
readers  of  any  portion  of  it  by  de- 
tailing the  incidents.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  (on  introducing  one  extract  as 
an  example  of  the  writer's  talents) 
that  Musdaemon,  on  the  failure  of  a 
plot  for  the  destruction  of  the  ex- 
chancellor  Schumacher,  has  accused 
himself  in  the  public  court,  in  order 
to  save  his  employer,  whose  tool  and 
secretary  he  was.  Hans  and  he  have 
consequently  been  condemned  to  die, 
and  after  disposing  of  the  former, 
the  narrative  thus  proceeds  : 

"  To  a  dungeon  on  the  same  floor, 
but  nearer  to  the  sea,  Musdaerhon  had 
been  conveyed  upon  his  leaving  the 
hall  of  justice.  It  may  perhaps  have 
excited  some  surprise  that  so  cunning 
a  villain  as  this  man  had  shown  him- 
self, should  choose  at  once  to  confess 
his  crime,  and  to  conceal,  with  appa- 
rent generosity,  the  guilt  of  the  Chan- 
cellor ;  but,  so  far  from  a  generous 
feeling  having  any  share  in  influcne- 
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ing  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  it 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  inge- 
nious artifices  that  he  had  ever  prac- 
tised. When  he  first  saw  the  whole 
of  his  infernal  plot  so  completely  ex- 
posed, he  was  for  a  moment  over- 
come by  surprise  :  this  embarrass- 
ment, however,  soon  subdivided  ; 
and,  with  that  adroitness  which  was 
a  part  of  his  character,  he  contem- 
plated the  only  two  courses  which 
presented  themselves  to  him.  On  the 
one  hand  he  might  denounce  the 
Chancellor  d'Ahlefeld,  who  so  base- 
ly deserted  him  at  this  emergency,  or 
take  upon  himself  the  whole  blame  of 
the  crimes  in  which  he  had  been  on- 
ly partially  concerned.  A  common 
mind  would  perhaps  have  resolved 
upon  the  first;  but  it  occurred  to 
Musdaemon  that  the  Chancellor  was 
still  Chancellor,  and  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  the  papers  actually  com- 
promised his  reputation.  He  had, 
moreover,  cast  certain  glances  at 
Musdaemon,  the  purport  of  which  the 
htter  perfectly  understood  ;  and,  for 
these  reasons,  relying  that  his  patron 
would,  if  not  from  any  feeling  of  grat- 
itude, at  least  for  his  own  safety,  fur- 
nish his  ally  with  the  means  of  escape 
from  prison,  he  adopted  the  second 
course. 

^  "  He  was  walking  up  and  down  in 
his  cell,  which  was  imperfectly  light- 
ed by  a  dim  lamp,  and  expecting  ev- 
ery moment  that  the  door  would  open 
to  some  emissary  of  the  Chancellor. 
He  examined  minutely  the  antique 
dungeon  in  which  he  had  been  placed  : 
to  his  surprise  he  found  that  the  floor 
was  of  wood,  and  it  sounded  beneath 
his  tread  as  if  there  was  some  cavity 
under  it. — In  the  low  vault  above  him 
he  observed  that  a  large  iron  ring 
was  fastened  into  the  key-stone,  to 
which  hung  a  piece  of  cord,  the  end 
of  which  had  been  cut.  The  minutes 
passed  on  with  leaden  feet,  and  he 
listened  impatiently  to  the  castle 
clock  as  it  chimed  each  quarter  of 
the  midnight  hours.  At  length  he 
heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  without 
his  dungeon,  and  his  heart  beat  quick 
with  the  hope  of  deliverance.  The 
chaias  were  thrawa  down— the  bolts 


withdrawn, — the  old  key  grated  ia 
the  rusty  lock — and  the  same  man 
who  had  just  before  struck  the  bar- 
gain with  Hans  entered  the  cell.  He 
carried  under  his  arm  a  roll  of  cord, 
and  was  followed  by  four  armed  hal- 
berdiers. Musdaemon  wore  still  his 
official  robes,  the  sight  of  which  seem- 
ed to  make  an  impression  on  the  red 
man,  who  made  an  awkward  low 
bow.  '  My  Lord,'  he  said,  is  it  with 
your  Lordship  that  I  am  to  deal  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  yes,'  replied  Musdaemon, 
whose  hope  of  escape  was  confirmed 
by  this  polite  address. 

"  '  Then  is  your  name,'  asked  the 
red  man,  as  he  referred  to  a  small 
piece  of  parchment  which  he  held, 
'  Tariaf  Musdaemon  ?' 

"  '  The  same  ;  and  you  came  to  me 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor  ?' 

"  <  Yes,  my  Lord.' 

"  '  Pray  remember,  when  you  have 
done  his  bidding,  to  express  my  eter- 
nal gratitude  to  his  Lordship.' 

u  i  Your  gratitude  !'  cried  the  red 
man,  in  utter  astonishment. 

"  '  Yes  ;  for,  of  course,  I  appre- 
hend I  shall  have  no  opportunity  of 
doing  so  in  person.' 

"  '  Most  likely  not,'  replied  the 
hangman  with  an  ironical  grin. 

"  <  And  you  know,'  continued  Mus- 
daemon, '  that  I  ought  not  to  be  in- 
sensible of  such  a  kindness  ;  although 
I  declare  to  you  that  his  highness 
does  me  no  more  than  strict  justice.' 

"  '  Strict  it  may  be  ;  but,  at  least, 
you  confess  that  it  is  justice.  Well, 
this  is  the  first  time,  these  six-and- 
twenty  years,  that  I  have  heard  a 
man  in  your  situation  confess  so 
much.  But  come ;  I  have  no  time 
to  spare  in  talking :    are  you  ready  ?? 

u  '  Quite  so,'  replied  Musdaemon, 
stepping  towards  the  door. 

"  '  Stay,  stay  !'  cried  Orugix,  as  he 
stooped  to  lay  down  his  bundle  of  rope. 

"  Musdaemon  stopped  : — '  but  why 
have  you  brought  all  this  cord  ?' 

" {  Your  Lordship  may  well  ask 
me  :  there  is,  indeed,  much  more  than 
I  shall  have  any  occasion  for  ;  but  a 
few  days  ago  I  expected  there  would 
be  many  more  condemned.'  As  h^ 
said  this.  Orugix  unrolled  h'rs  cerd, 
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"  <  But  come — prithee  make  haste' 
— said  Musdaemon. 

"  '  Your  Lordship  is  in  a  great  hur- 
ry,' said  Orugix,  going  on  with  his 
task  ;  but  has  not  your  Lordship  some 
little  prayer  ?' — 

"  '  No  other  than  that  I  have  al- 
ready made — that  you  will  thank  the 
Chancellor  for  me.  Cut  I  am  impa- 
tient to  quit  this  dreary  place  :  have 
we  far  to  go  ?' 

"  '  Far  to  go  !'  replied  Orugix, 
measuring  the  cord,  as  he  unrolled 
it :  <  the  journey  will  not  fatigue  you 
much,  for  you  will  perform  it  with- 
out stirring  hence.' 

"  Musdaemon  trembled  violently  as 
he  asked — '  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

"  '  Nothing  more  than  what  I  say,' 
replied  Orugix. 

"  '  O  God  !'  cried  Musdaemon, sud- 
denly becoming  pale  as  the  horrible 
truth  flashed  upon  his  mind,  '  who 
then  are  you  ?' 

"  '  The  hangman.' 

"  l  Do  you  not,  then,  come  to  aid 
my  escape  ?'  cried  the  wretch,  trem- 
bling like  a  withered  leaf. 

"  '  Yes,  your  escape  into  the  land 
of  ghosts,'  cried  the  other  with  a 
hoarse  laugh. 

"  '  Mercy,  mercy  !  Have  pity  on 
me  !'  cried  Musdaemon,  falling  with 
his  face  to  the  floor. 

" '  Do  you  take  me  for  the  King  p 
asked  the  executioner  :  '  how  can  I 
show  you  mercy  r' 

"  The  poor  wretch  continued  in 
the  most  abject  manner  to  implore 
the  ruthless  hangman's  pity,  until  the 
latter,  vexed  with  his  importunities, 
and  having  finished  the  unrolling  his 
cord,  in  an  angry  tone  bade  him  be 
silent.  Musdaemon  still  remained 
trembling  at  his  feet,  stupified  at  the 
prospect  of  his  impending  fate:  the 
executioner,  in  the  mean  time,  fas- 
tened one  end  of  the  cord  to  the 
ring  in  the  ceiling,  and  made  a  run- 
ning noose  at  the  other  end,  which 
reached  to  the  floor.  '  Now,'  said  he, 
'  I  am  ready  :  arc  you  ?' 

"  '  No  !  oli  no  !'  cried  MLisdaemon, 
'  it  is  impossible  that  the  Count  d'Ah- 
lefeld  can  be  so  base  !  I  am  too  ne- 
cessary to  him  :  he  cannot  have  sent 


you  to  put  me  to  death.  Let  me  es- 
cape, or  tremble  to  encounter  his 
anger.' 

" '  Did  you  not  say  that  you  are 
Tariaf  Musdaemon  ?' 

u  rl  he  prisoner  remained  silent  for 
a  moment,  and  then  said,  '  No  ;  I — 
my  name  is  not  Musdaemon ;  it  is 
Tariaf  Orugix.' 

"  '  Orugix  !'  cried  the  hangman — 
1  Orugix  J'  and  he  tore  the  large  wig 
from  the  face  of  the  prisoner,  when, 
suddenly  recognizing  his  features,  he 
exclaimed,  '  My  brother  !' 

"  '  Your  brother  !'  cried  the  other 
joyfully.     '  Are  you,  then  ?' — 

"  '  Nychol  Orugix,  the  Drontheim 
hangman,  at  your  service,  brother.' 

"  The  prisoner  threw  himself  up- 
on Nychoi's  neck,  and  lavished  his 
caresses  upon  him,  which  the  other 
did  not  return,  nor  even  seem  sensi- 
ble of.  '  1  am  sorry  for  you,  broth- 
er,' he  said  at  length. 

" '  Why  sorry  r'  said  the  other;  'I 
am  now  at  least  safe,  since  I  have 
found  you.  Remember  that  the 
same  mother  brought  us  forth — the 
same  bosom  nourished  us — the  same 
amusements  occupied  our  earliest 
days  : — remember,  Nychol,  that  1  am 
your  brother.' 

"  '  But  until  this  moment  you  never 
remembered  it,  Tariaf.' 

"  '  Still  you  would  not  have  me 
die  by  your  hand  ?' 

"  '  It  is  your  own  fault,  Tariaf;  it 
was  you  who  blighted  my  hopes  :  you 
hindered  me  from  being  the  royal  ex- 
ecutioner at  Copenhagen,  and  caused 
me  to  be  appointed  to  officiate  in  this 
wretched  country.  If  you  had  not 
behaved  thus  unnaturally  to  me  you 
would  not  have  had  to  complain  of 
that  which  now  seems  to  horrify  you 
so  much.  But  come  ;  we  have  chat- 
tered l.-ng  enough — you  must  die  !' 

"  The  approach  of  death,  which 
even  to  the  virtuous  is  so  horrid  that 
nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  in- 
tegrity can  soften  down  its  terrors,  is 
to  the  guilty  totally  overwhelming. 
The  miserable  prisoner  rolled  upon 
the  floor,  wringing  hia  hands,  and 
calling  upon  all  ihe  saints  in  Heaven 
for  pity,  and  conjuring  his  brother, 
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by  the  mother  who  bore  them,  not  to 
put  him  to  death.  The  executioner 
made  no  other  answer  than  by  dis- 
playing his  warrant,  the  order  in 
which,  he  said,  was  positive. 

"  '  But  it  does  not  concern  me,' 
said  the  other  in  despair  :  '  it  is  for 
the  execution  of  one  Musdaemon  ; 
my  name  is  Orugix.' 

"  i  I  know  very  well  that  it  does 
mean  you,'  replied  Nychol :  '  besides, 
as,  yesterda}',  you  would  have  been 
Musdaemon  to  me,  you  shall  not,  to- 
day, be  Orugix.' 

"  <■  Brother  !  my  dear  brother  !'  cri- 
ed Musdaemon,  '  it  is  impossible  that 
the  Chancellor  can  wish  for  my  death. 
It  is  a  mistake — the  Count  d'Ahle- 
feld  loves  me  well.  If  you  will  but 
spare  me,  I  shall  soon  be  restored  to 
favour,  and  then  I  will  make  j'our 
fortune,' 

"  '  You  cannot  if  you  would,'  re- 
plied Nychol ;  '  and  I  have  already 
lost  too  much  by  you  :  I  have  been 
deprived  of  two  executions,  by  which 
I  calculated  to  make  a  good  round 
Sum — I  mean  those  of  Schumacker 
and  the  Viceroy's  son.  I  am  always 
unlucky,  and  now  there  is  only  Hans 
of  Iceland  and  yourself  to  be  hanged. 
All  that  I  can  do  for  you  is  to  pro- 
mise that  you  sb.all  suffer  as  little  as 
possible  :  so  reconcile  yourself  to 
your  fate,  as  you  see  there  is  no 
avoiding  it.' 

"Masdaemon  rose  from  the  ground, 
and,  finding  that  his  pra}rers  were 
useless,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  fu- 
rious rage.  His  nostrils  dilated,  his 
eyes  were  fixed,  his  livid  lips  quiver- 
ed, and  his  mouth  foamed.  '  Then 
I  have  preserved  d'Ahlefeld,'  he  cri- 
ed, '  and  embraced  my  brother  ;  and 
yet  they  destroy  me.  Is  it  for  this 
that  I  have  stained  my  whole  life 
with  crime  ?  Wretch,'  he  continued, 
addressing  Nychol,  '  will  you  be  a 
fratricide  ?' 

"  '  I  am  the  hangman,'  replied  the 
other  coolly. 

'* '  Then  I  will  not  die  unavenged,' 
eried  Musdaemon,  as  he  made  a 
spring  at  his  brother.  «  I  have  lived 
like  a  serpent,  and  I  will  die  like  one ; 
I  will  expend  my  breath  in  one  last 
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sling — but  it  shall  be  mortal.'  H« 
seized  Nychol  with  a  deadly  grasp, 
and  might  perhaps  have  made  good 
his  threats  but  for  the  four  halber- 
diers, who  disengaged  him  from  the 
executioner,  and  pinioned  his  arms, 
eo  as  to  prevent  him  from  doing  any 
further  mischief.  While  they  were 
performing  this  office,  a  sealed  pack- 
et fell  from  his  bosom. 

"  '  What  is  that  :'  asked  Nychol, 
whose  imperturbable  coolness  had  not 
given  way  under  the  rudeness  of  his 
brother's  last  embrace.  Musdiemoa 
had  sunk  into  a  sort  of  stupor,  when 
this  question  roused  him.  His  eye 
glistened  with  a  demoniac  triumph  : 
— •'  That !'  he  cried  :  '  that  is  a  pack- 
et belonging  to  the  Chancellor  :  pro- 
mise me  that  you  will  deliver  it  into 
his  own  hands,  and  do  with  me  as 
\ou  will.' 

"  '  Well,  since  you  are  disposed  to 
be  more  civil,'  replied  Nychol,  l  I 
will  promise  to  do  this  for  you  :  al- 
though you  hardly  deserve  it  for  your 
unbrotherly  treatment  of  me. 

u  l  Do,  do,'  said  Musdjemon  ;  '  and 
perhaps,  in  the  delight  which  his 
Lordship  will  feel  at  obtaining  it,  ha 
may  bestow  upon  you  some  reward.' 

a  i  Perhaps,  then,'  said  Nychol,  '  I 
shall  at  last  become  royal  execution- 
er. Well,  well  !  let  us  part  good 
friends  :  1  forgive  you  the  scratches 
you  gave  me  just  now,  and  you  shall 
pardon  me  for  being  under  the  neces- 
sity of  presenting  you  with  this  hemp- 
en collar.  Come,  Tariaf,  are  yo* 
ready  ?'  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  placed 
the  noose  round  his  brother's  neck. 

"  '  One  moment !  one  moment !' 
cried  Musdaemon,  whose  panic  re- 
turned at  feeling  the  rope ;  '  do  not  pull 
the  cord  until  I  give  you  the  signal.' 

'; '  I  will  not  pull  it  at  all,'  replied 
Nychol :  '  but  are  you  ready  now  ?' 

"  <  Stav !  stay  but  a  moment !  Must 
I  die  ?' 

"  '  You  must,  indeed  ;  and  I  can 
wait  no  longer.'  Nychol  here  mad© 
a  signal  to  the  halberdiers,  who  with- 
drew. 

"  '  Well,  but  one  word  more  :  I 
pray  you  not  to  forget  th«  packet  fo? 
th«'Ch,ajftv;eUQr.J 
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" l  Make  yourself  easy  on  that 
score,  brother,'  replied  Nychol ;  <  and 
now,  for  the  third  time,  are  you 
re  *dy  ?'  The  wretched  victim  open- 
ed his  lips  to  implore  one  moment's 
longer  delay,  when  his  brother  be- 
came impatient,  and,  stooping  down, 
he  pressed  upon  a  small  knob  in  the 
floor.  The  boards  beneath  Musdae- 
mon  instantly  gave  way,  and  he  dis- 
appeared below  the  opening,  while 
the  sudden  tension  of  the  cord  emit- 
ted a  low  vibration.  It  was  agitated 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  became 
still  ;  while  a  cold  draught  of  air  rush- 
ed through  the  trap-door,  and  seem- 
ed to  proceed  from  running  water. 
The  halberdiers  who  were  at  the  end 
of  the  dungeon,  were  horror-stricken 
at  the  sight.  The  executioner  ap- 
proached the  trap-door,  and,  holding 
the  cord  by  one  hand,  he  lowered 
himself  till  his  feet  touched  the  shoul- 


ders of  his  miserable  brother.  A 
groan,  the  last  that  the  victim  utter- 
ed, escaped  from  him.  Nychol  as- 
cended again  to  the  floor : — *  It's  all 
right,'  he  said  ;  '  good-by,  brother  1 
— Now,'  he  continued,  drawing  a 
large  knife  from  his  girdle,  '  you  must 
go  to  feed  the  fishes  of  the  gulf;'  and, 
as  he  spoke,  he  cut  the  tightened 
cord  as  high  up  as  he  could  reach. 
A  sudden  splash  was  heard  as  the 
body  of  the  dead  man  reached  the 
water,  and  a  horrid  silence  ensued." 
It  may  be  thought  that  there  is 
something  too  much  of  the  horrible 
in  this  example  ;  but  really  Hans  of 
Iceland  is  altogether  one  of  the  best 
productions  of  its  class  which  we  have 
seen.  There  is  a  power  about  it  re- 
sembling one  of  Fuseli's  pictures, 
and,  as  we  have  noti< 
designs  are  capital. 
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f|1  HOUGH  a  plain  man,  and  not 
-*-  pretending  to  any  thing  above 
my  station  in  life,  I  am  fond  of  read- 
ing, and  more  frequently  spend  ihe 
evening  o\erabook  than  with  my 
neighbours,  who  are  wont  to  congre- 
gate in  houses  of  public  entertain- 
ment. A  friend  of  mine,  a  book- 
seller, acquainted  with  what  he  is 
pleased  to  style  my  turn  for  literature, 
lent  me,  among  other  things,  a  poem 
of  Mr  Crabbe's,  called  "The  Parish 
Register:/''  saying,  facetiously,  that, 
he  should  expect  to  find  me  a  critic 
on  a  work  which  was  so  entirely  in 
ray  own  way.  In  truth,  I  was  mightily 
taken  with  the  subject;  and  happen- 
ing to  remark  jestingly,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  verse,  I  thought  I  could 
write  a  book  of  the  same  kind, having 
had  the  advantage  of  forty  years'  ex- 
perience in  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  fashionable  parishes  in  London, 
he  immediately  began  to  encourage 
me  to  attempt  something  of  a  similar 
nauire.  in  prose.  At  first  I  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  entertain  such 
a  notion  ;  yet  it  would  often  come 


into  my  head,  and  after  long  con- 
sideration I  could  not  help  trying  my 
hand,  as  it  were  by  committing  a  t'vw 
of  my  recollections  to  paper,  and  as 
they  seemed  to  strike  the  fancy  of 
my  friend,  I  was  induced  to  proceed. 

This  being  my  first  essay,  I  thought 
I  could  not  do  better  than  to  follow 
the  bookseller's  advice,  who  strongly 
recommended  me  to  pass  over  the 
baptisms  and  burials,  and  take  the 
weddings  for  my  subject ;  as  he  said 
they  were  by  far  the  most  interesting, 
and  particularly  to  the  young  ladies, 
whom,  of  course,  I  should  wish  to 
please. 

I  very  much  regret,  especially 
since  the  perusal  of  another  book, 
"  The  Annals  of  the  Parish,"  which 
I  have  but  lately  read,  that  I  had  not 
from  my  first  entrance  into  office 
made  a  sort  of  diary,  which  would 
have  mightily  assisted  my  memory ; 
but  lest  it  should  be  thought  presump- 
tuous in  me  to  attempt  to  follow  in 
the  path  which  has  been  already  trod- 
den by  two  learned  gentlemen,  cler- 
gymen too,  for  whom  I  must  naturally 
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entertain  a  profound  reverence,  I  beg 
to  say  that  I  ground  toy  hope  of 
amnsim:  a  leisure  half  hour  only  on 
the  truth  of  my  statements,  and  on 
the  novelty  of  their  proceeding  from 
a  simple,  ignorant  clerk,  instead  of 
the  rector  or  the  curate. 

I  do  not  know  any  part  of  my  duty 
which  is  so  pleasant  as  lhat  of  assist- 
ing at  marriages:  the  beauty,  blush- 
es, and  agitation  of  the  brides  ;  the 
smiles,  sighs,  and  gay  dresses  of  the 
handmaids;  and  the  secret  joy  and 
triumph  which  burst  through  the 
somewhat  constrained  demeanour  of 
the  bridegrooms,  are  to  me  exceed- 
ingly delightful.  It  is  not,  however, 
those  unions  where  hearts  already 
joined  come  to  plight  their  sacred 
vows,  which  afford  the  most  striking 
subjects  for  the  pen.  I  begin  now 
to  scrutinize  into  these  things;  and 
though  many  who  enter  the  church 
are  as  accomplished  actors  as  the 
regular  professors  at  the  theatre,  1 
can  discover,  or  at  least  imagine  that 
I  can  discover,  when  the  tenderness 
with  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
regard  each  other  is  assumed,  or  when 
one  of  the  parties  is  merely  ph*vying 
apart.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  is 
no  attempt  of  the  kirttr :  ladies  and 
gentlemen  meet  as  though  they  were 
only  ratifying  a  contract  before  a 
civil  magistrate  ;  the  one  intent  upon 
shewing  off  her  drapery  with  effect, 
the  other  evidently  bored  at  being 
obliged  to  come  to  church,  and  im- 
patient for  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony. 

Before  I  proceed  to  particulars,  I 
must  observe,  that,  in  almost  all  cir- 
cumstances the  bride  appears  to  great 
advantage,  whilst,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  bridegrooom  makes  but  a 
poor  figure.  His  endeavours  to  re- 
assure the  lady  are  awkward,  for  he 
does  not  like  to  make  love  before  the 
parson  and  the  clerk  ;  or  they  are 
ridiculous,  if,  waving  that  scruple,  he 
should  suffer  his  passion  to  overcome 
his  discretion.  He  is  also  very  fre- 
quently out  of  temper,  and  truly  it  is 
a  trying  scene  whe  ntears  and  hyster- 
ics abound ;  and  he  is  sometimes 
frightened  himself,  which  is  the  most 


ludicrous  thing  of  all.  Now  the 
bride,  whether  she  .should  go  through 
her  part  with  decent  composure,  or 
exhibit  alarm,  or  languish,  or  trem- 
ble, or  faint,  must  be  interesting,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  extreme  cases, 
when  age  or  ugliness  has  deprived 
her  of  every  charm,  and  neither 
white  satin,  white  feathers  nor  lace 
veils  can  conceal  her  personal  de- 
fects. It  is  an  amusing  spectacle  to 
see  the  lady  trying  to  look  serious, 
when  she  would  much  rather  smile 
and  enjoy  the  termination  of  some 
deep  laid  scheme  ;  and  in  vulgar  life, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
bride  to  titter,  or  laugh  out,  so  much, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make 
her  repeat  the  responses. 

It  is  seldom  that  1  have  been  more 
touched  and  affected  than  by  a  scene 
which  took  place  at  our  church  a  very 
few  years  ago  :  it  was  a  rough,  stormy 
morning  in  the  month  of  March,  the 
wind  rattled  every  pane  of  glass  in 
the  windows,  and  sheets  of  rain  came 
pouring  against  them  ;  a  sad  day  for 
bridal  festivities,  and  requiring  much 
of  internal  sunshine  to  dissipate  the 
melancholy  feelings  which  this  war- 
fare of  the  elements  was  calculated 
to  produce.  The  bride,  accompa- 
nied by  her  father  and  mother,  and 
two  or  three  other  near  relations, 
arrived  in  a  hired  carriage,  just  as 
the  clock  struck  the  canonical  hour 
of  eight  ;  the  bridegroom,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later,  stepped  out  of  a 
handsome  chariot,  evidently  pur- 
chased for  the  occasion.  Upon  en- 
tering the  vestry,  the  victim,  for  such 
I  must  call  her,  sank  into  a  chair ; 
her  lips  were  compressed,  her  eyes 
fixed  ;  by  a  strong  effort  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  repressing  her  agitation, 
and  seemed  prepared  to  go  through 
the  ceremony  with  statue-like  com- 
posure. She  was  very  young  and 
looked  as  though  she  had  sorrowed 
much  ;  yet  a  wreck  of  her  beauty 
remained,  to  shew  how  bright  it 
might  have  been.  She  was  richly 
dressed  ;  but  the  pains  of  her  tire- 
woman had  been  thrown  away,  for  at 
every  convulsive  movement,  which,. 
spite  of  her  attempts  at  calmness, 
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shook  her  frame,  some  plait  or  bow 
was  disadjusted,  and  the  feathers  in 
her  bonnet  had  been  broken,  proba- 
bly in  leaning  her  throbbing  head 
against  the  side  of  the  carriage.  Upon 
the  entrance  of  the  ■  bridegroom,  a 
tall  stout  man  about  forty  j  all  her 
struggles  gave  way,  and  she  burst 
forth  into  such  an  agony  of  grief, 
that  it  appeared  as  if  soul  and  body 
were  parting.  And.  oh,  what  a  dark 
brow  scowled  upon  her,  in  the  man 
who  now  sought  to  compel  her  re- 
luctant hand  to  his  odious  clasp ! 
The  father,  apparently  fearful  that 
he  would  turn  hack  and  drive  away 
in  his  fine  equipage,  took  him  by  the 
arm,  and  they  walked  up  and  down 
the  aisle  together,  whilst  the  clergy- 
man literally  stood  aghast,  and  all 
the  rest  of  us  gave  our  best  assistance 
to  restore  the  lady  :  I  had  seen  weep- 
ing and  fainting,  before,  but  never 
any  thing  like  this.  At  length  the 
reverend  gentleman  who  officiated 
felt  called  upon,  through  mere  com- 
passion, lo  interfere;  lie  motioned 
the  mother  aside,  and  conversed  ear- 
nestly with  her  for  a  few  moments  ; 
but  die  broke  away  from  him  impa- 
tiently, and  then  spoke  a  short  sen- 
tence in  a  low,  yet  decided  voice  to 
her  daughter.  Roused  by  the  re- 
monstrance, and  hastily  swallowing 
a  lame  class  of  water,  hitherto  held 
vainly  to  her  lips,  the  poor  girl,  all 
unconscious  of  what  she  was  about., 
wiped  her  eyes  with  iier  superb  lace 
veil  till  it  was  literally  wet  through, 
and  obliged  to  be  taken  off;  and, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  sister; 
staggered  to  the  altar.  There  she 
stood,  a  picture  of  deep  woe,  enough 
to  melt  the  most  callous  heart. 
Her  lips  moved,  but  they  uttered  no 
sound,  and  the  bridegroom's  hard, 
harsh  countenance  grew  more  black 
and  gloomy,  as  his  dogged,  abrupt 
sentences  met  no  reply.  At  last  the 
priest  pronounced  the  blessing,  and 
she  started,  drew  one  long  gasping 
sigh,  and  quietly  surrendered  herself 
to  his  care.  She  attempted  to  write, 
her  name  in  the  book,  but  the  char- 
acters were  illegible.  She  wept  no 
more  ;  but  her   lips   quivered,  and 


short  thick  sobs  came  fast  from' her 
burthened  heart,  as  her  husband, 
now  enjoying  a  sort  of  sullen  tri- 
umph, led  her  away  to  the  chariot 
in  waiting.  As  soon  as  they  were 
gone,  the  rest  of  the  party  seemed 
to  shake  off  their  uncomfortable  feel- 
ings, the  father  and  brothers  smiling 
and  rubbing  their  hands,  the  ladies 
smoothing  their  gay  dresses,  and  all 
rejoicing  at  the  success  which  at  one 
time  had  appeared  so  doubtful.  It 
was  very  shocking,  and  I  turned 
loathing  from  the  heartless  set. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  a  wedding 
of  a  very  different  description  was 
solemnized.  The  parties  had  been 
asked  in  church,  and  I  saw  the  bride 
and  her  friend  alight  from  a  hackney- 
coach  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  as 
I  stood  at  the  vestry  window.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  light  linen  gown, 
with  a  silk  handkerchief  pinned  over 
her  bosom  ;  her  neat  straw  bat  was 
tied  down  with  white  ribons,  and  at 
the  first  glance  she  looked  like  a  ser- 
vant. But  what  servant?  Not  one 
of  all  work,  with  that  delicate  figure  ; 
nor  the  housemaid  by  those  small 
white  hands ;  nor  the  cook,  by  the 
faint  blush  upon  the  pure  fair  cheek  ; 
no,  nor  even  the  nursery-maid,  for 
there  was  an  air  which  no  one  in 
that  humble  capacity  ever  yet  at- 
tained. The  companion  was  also 
in  disguise,  but  it  was  the  disguise  of 
my  lady's  own  woman  in  the  kitchen 
girl's  clothes.  One  was  all  grace  in 
her  simple  garb,  the  other  affected 
to  laugh  as  she  looked  down  upon 
the  cotton  stockings  and  unflounced 
petticoat ;  in  fact,  both  had  over- 
done, or  rather  underdone  the  busi- 
ness, in  selecting  apparel  which  no 
London  servant  would  now  chuse 
to  wear — coloured  ginghams  without 
trimming,  yet  put  on  in  too  pictur- 
esque a  style  to  deceive  a  searching 
eye.  Presently  they  were  joined  by 
two  footmen  in  livery,  masqueraders 
liken  ise  ;  fine  tall  fellows,  powdered, 
and  in  silk  stockings,  who  might 
have  got  any  wages  from  the  Mar- 
chioness in  the  next  square;  but  who, 
if  in  her  Ladyship's  service,  would 
have  come  to  be  married  in  plain 
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e'lofhes.  These  gentlemen,  however, 
-were  wise,  for  they  could  not  have 
passed  for  menials  without  arraying 
themselves  in  the  livery :  two  more  el- 
egant men  I  never  heheld.  The  bride 
blushed,  smiled,  and  exchanged  an 
acrh  look  with  her  lover,  as  the  unsus- 
picious clergyman.and  as  they  thought 
equally  unsuspicious  clerk,  marshall- 
ed the  way  into  the  church,  and 
Archer,  as  I  celled  the  friend,  handed 
out  j\!rs  Kitty  with  such  a  broad  im- 
itation ofListon,in  my  Lord  Duke's 
servant,  that  I  could  hardly  keep  my 
countenance  ;  especially  as  the  abi- 
gail  bridled,  and  sidled,  and  languish- 
ed upon  him  in  an  evident  hope  of 
making  a  conquest  :  merry  gentle- 
men, b(  th  of  them,  I'll  be  sworn. 
The  young  lady,  too,  seemed  to  be 
quite  delighted  with  the  prank.  She 
was  a  blooming,  lively,  inexperienc- 
ed creature,  who  looked  as  if  she  had 
never  known  a  care :  I  hope  the 
frolic,  in  which  she  indulged  with  so 
much  glee,  never  caused  her  a  future 
heart-ache,  but  I  always  entertain 
some  fear  for  the  result  of  stolen 
marriages.  They  all  left  the  church 
arm  in  arm,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
losing  sight  of  their  assumed  char- 
acters in  the  full  flow  of  mutual  af- 
fection :  they  might  escape  remark, 
but  the  other  two  must  have  attracted 
all  eyes.  The  soubrettc-s  disdain  of 
her  dress,  and  the  pains  which  she 
took  to  vulgarize  her  manners  to 
suit  it,  a  most  unnecessary  precaution, 
together  with  the  extravagant  airs  of 
her  escort,  determined  to  fool  it  to 
the  top  of  his  bent,  afforded  a  rich 
specimen  of  genuine  comedy,  and  I 
should  have  much  liked  to  watch 
them  to  the  shelter  of  a  hackney 
coach. 

I  must  now  recur  to  a  wedding, 
grander,  but  not  less  singular.  There 
were  at  least  five  carriages  in  the 
street,  filled  with  relations  and 
friends.  To  judge  from  outward  ap- 
pearances, the  rank  and  fortune  on 
each  side  were  quite  equal,  the  ages 
suitable  ;  the  lady  might  be  six  and 
twenty,  the  gentleman  four  or  five 
years  older  :  he  was  a  very  handsome 
man,  and  she  not  ugly,  but  certainly 


much  set  off  by  the  costly  elegance 
of  her  dress.  Dignified  decorum 
seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  the  greetings  in  the  vestry-room 
were  perhaps  more  polite  than  cor- 
dial. They  were  fine  people,  and 
too  well  bred  to  shew  their  secret 
feelings  in  company.  The  whole 
assembly  arranged  themselves  round 
the  altar,  the  ceremony  had  already 
cc  mmenced,  when  suddenly  a  fearful 
scream  rang  through  the  church,  and 
a  female,  )'oung,  beautiful,  pale,  and 
wild  with  agony,  rushed  up  the  cen- 
tre-aisle. Her  eye  was  haggard,  her 
dress  disordered ;  she  must  have 
passed  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
day  and  night  in  concealment  within 
the  walls  :  she  was  so  dreadfully  agi- 
tated that  she  could  only  exclaim,. 
u  No  !  no  !  no  !"  and  flinging  her- 
self between  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, she  clung  to  the  rails  for  sup- 
port, and  looked  up  at  the  perjured 
seducer  with  such  beseeching  an- 
guish, that,  hardened  as  he  was,  he 
was  touched,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hand.  She  then  turned 
round  to  the  lady — "  He  is  mine  !" 
she  said,  "  indeed  he  is  mine.  Oh, 
if  you  knew  by  what  vows,  and  what 
sacred  oaths,  he  won  me,  you  would 
not  have  met  him  here."  The  bride 
elect  drew  up  her  dainty  head,  toss- 
ed her  plumes,  and  whispered  some- 
thing to  her  brother,  but  stirred  not 
from  the  spot.  Meantime,  the  gen- 
tleman had  recovered  himself,  and 
seemed  resolved  to  face  the  matter 
out.  Exhausted  by  her  efforts,  the 
intruder,  who  appeared  to  be  reduced 
by  her  sufferings  to  an  alarming  state 
of  weakness,  had  sunk  upon  the  steps 
of  the  altar,  and  was  now  weeping 
bitterly.  A  short  consultation  took 
place  amongst  the  male  portion  of 
the  party,  and  one  of  them  asked  the 
prostrate  girl  whether  she  had  been 
married  to  the  person  whose  union 
with  another  she  now  sought  to  pre- 
vent. "  His  wife,"  she  cried,  "  cer- 
tainly his  wife,  by  every  law  of  heav- 
en." a  That  is  no  an  swer  tomy  ques- 
tion," rejoined  the  unfeeling  speaker. 
She  was  silent,  but,  urged  a  third 
time,  arose,  and  with  a  glance  of 
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scorn,  exclaimed,  "  I  thought  to  have 
encountered  men  of  honour,  of  hu- 
manity, those  who  would  have  es- 
poused an  injured,  unprotected,  help- 
less woman's  cruise.  Is  there  nothing 
binding  save  those  legal  ties,  whose 
infraction  would  be  followed  by  dis- 
graceful punishment.;  and  cannot  I 
obtain  justice  in  lies  sacred  place, 
pity,  in  this  holy  edifice,  a  soothing 
balm  to  heal  my  broking  heart  ? 
Oh,  Henry  ["  she  continued,  again, 
appealing  to  her  betrayer,  "  I  came 
not  here  to  reproach,  to  expose 
you,  but  to  save  you  from  the 
commission  of  a  fearful  crime.  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  fulfil  those  broken 
promises  so  often  and  so  solemnly 
plighted,  but  pledge  them  not  to  an- 
other, false  and  forsworn  as  thou  art; 
pause  here,  in  compassion  to  me,  in 
mere}'  to  yourself."  "  I  believe," 
said  the  bridegroom,  addressing  the 
clergyman,  "  that  it  cannot  be  neces- 
sary  for  me  to  say  any  thing  to  con- 
vince you  of  the  impertinence  of  this 
interruption.  This  person  has  no 
claims  upon  me,  that  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  my  purse,  and  I  therefore 
beg  that  the  ceremony  may  go  en." 
The  forbidder  of  the  banns  was  un- 
prepared for  an  act  of  such  deter- 
mined cruelty,  and  she  dropped  im- 
mediately upon  the  ground,  like  one 
who  had  received  a  mortal  wound, 
and  was  conveyed  oul  of  the  church 
in  a  state  of  insensibility.  The  bride- 
groom coughed  and  wiped  his  face 
with  his  handkerchief ;  the  bride  took 
out  her  smelling-bottle  ;  there  were 
whispers  among  ihe  bridemaids,  and 
one  of  the  gentlemen  left  the  party 
and  walked  off  :  but,  in  a  moment, 
the  utmost  composure  was  restored 
to  this  high-bred  company,  and  the 
nuptial  knot  was  tied. 

Another  extraordinary  wedding 
took  place  in  this  year.  The  lady, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  arrived  first. 
She  came  in  a  carriage,  attended  by 
only  one  companion,  and  seemed  ex- 
cessively anxious  and  agitated,  pac- 
ing up  and  down  the  room  with  a 
rapid  step,  and  setting  her  friend  to 
watch  at  the  window  for  the  expect- 
ed husband.      A  signal  given  by  the 


sentinel  caused  her  to  stop  ;  she  dre# 
her  veil  over  her  face,  arranged  her 
dress,  and  sat  down.  A  gentleman 
then  made  his  appearance  alone  ;  not 
a  word  passed  between  them  ;  and, 
when  the  clergyman  was  ready,  he 
stalked  with  a  stern  air  into  the  chinch, 
and  took  his  place  ;  the  bride  follow- 
ed trembling,  and  she  wept  through 
the  whole  of  the  ceremony.  When 
it  was  over,  she  caught  the  arm  of 
her  husband,  and  they  walked  to- 
gether, though  silently,  into  the  ves- 
try. The  usual  formalities  having 
been  accomplished,  he  offered  his 
hand  to  assist  her  to  the  carriage. 
She  then  spoke  to  him,  and  in  a  hur- 
ried and  broken  voice,  said,  "  You 
will  go  with  me  ?"  "I  have  dene 
all  that  I  can  do,"  he  replied,  "  all 
that  I  ever  engaged  to  perform  ;  here 
Ave  part,  and  for  ever.  I  had  hoped 
your  good  sense  would  spare  me  this 
trial."  "  Do  not  forsake  me,  do  not 
abandon  me,  save  me.  shield  me  from 
the  scorn  of  the  world,  from  the  ago- 
ny, the  horror  of  a  separation  from 
all  that  I  hold  dear,"  she  murmured 
out ;  and  then,  calling  him  by  every 
tender  name  that  the  heart  of  a  dot- 
ing woman  could  dictate,  fell  upon 
her  knees  before  him,  and  clung  to 
him  with  fond \ solicitude,  but  in  vain  ; 
he  disengaged  himself  from  her  em- 
brace, darted  away  from  the  place, 
and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  I 
am  not  made  of  stone,  and  I  could 
hardly  stand  the  scene  which  ensued. 
Poor  lady  !  she,  too,  was  young  and 
handsome ;  grief  had  rendered  her 
regardless  of  a  stranger's  gaze:  una- 
ble to  control  her  anguish,  she  yield- 
ed to  the  extremity  of  her  despair  ; 
her  shrieks  were  terrific,  and  after 
they  had  subsided,  her  whole  frame 
shook  so  violently,  and  she  shed  such 
a  deluge  of  tears,  that  it  was  a  long 
time  before  we  could  possibly  con- 
vey her  to  her  carriage. 

A  second  couple  parted  at  the 
church  door,  but  it  was  under  differ- 
ent circumstances.  An  elderly  and 
a  young  lady,  closely  and  very  plain- 
ly attired,  were  joined  in  a  few  min- 
utes by  two  gentlemen,  the  one  con- 
siderably past  fifty,  the   other  about 
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fwenty-fiVe,  also  in  complete  undress. 
I,  of  course,  concluded  it  to  be  a 
quiet  wedding  between  the  younger 
parties,  and  I  arranged  them  accord- 
ing to  this  supposition  ;  but  to  my 
surprise  and  consternation,  for  J 
rather  pique  myself  upon  my  pene- 
tration and  discernment, I  received  a 
hint  that  it  was  the  old  people  who 
came  to  be  married.  The  young  la- 
dy turned  pale  and  then  red,  cast  her 
eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  looked 
very  much  confused,  and  the  bride- 
man  observed  her  tremor,  I  thought, 
with  a  glance  of  pleasure  ;  they  went 
away  in  the  same  order  in  which  ihey 
had  arrived,  the  two  gentlemen  going 
one  way,  and  tbc  two  ladies  another. 
I  could  not  find  out  who  they  were, 
for  our's  is  a  large  parish  ;  but,  not 
very  long  afterwards,  I  had  the  grat- 
ification to  see  those  whom  I  had  un- 
consciously joined  together,  come  of 
their  own  accord  to  receive  the  nup- 
tial benediction,  and  both,  particular- 
ly the  bride,  regarded  me  with  great 
benignity.  This  marriage  gave  me 
much  delight,  for  I  could  not  help 
fancying  that  it  was  my  suggestion 
which  had  prompted  the  young  gen- 
tleman's addresses. 

The  next  wedding,  somewhat  out 
of  the  common  way,  was  that  of  a 
fantastic  fine  lady,  who  had  let  the 
gentleman  dance  attendance  at  the 
church  for  three  days  before  she 
chose  to  meet  him  there.  At  last, 
about  half  past  eleven,  she  made  her 
appearance.  Previously  to  her  leav- 
ing the  carriage,  she  peremptorily 
desired  that  all  the  people  should  be 
sent  away  who  stood  in  the  street  to 
stare  at  her.  When,  with  some  dif- 
ficulty she  was  persuaded  to  encoun- 
ter their  gaze  and  enter  the  vestry, 
she  declared  that  she  would  go  back 
again ;  she  co  Id  not  make  up  her 
mind — it  was  impossible  to  part  with 
her  liberty.  She  took  out  her  hand- 
kerchief, but  there  were  no  tears  ; 
somebody  told  her  that,  if  she  faint- 
ed, she  would  discompose  her  dress. 


and  this  had  the  effect  of  delaying 
the  catastrophe  ;  but  the  opportunity 
being  almost  too  tempting  to  be  re- 
sisted by  a  gentlewoman  of  her  turn, 
1  made  such  a  preparation  of  cold 
water  in  a  large  basin,  that  I  verily 
believe  she  became  alarmed  for  her 
satins,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  pre- 
vailed upon,  at  tlie  latest  moment  th« 
ceremony  could  be  performed,  to  en- 
ter the  church.  The  bridegroom, 
exceedingly  sincere  in  his  attachment 
to  her  property,  bore  all  her  capri- 
cious airs  and  graces  with  the  utmost 
humility.  lie  begged,  he  entreated, 
he  besought,  called  her  his  souFs  idol, 
lus  life,  and  his  treasure,  and,  finally, 
protested  that  he  would  shoot  him- 
self if  she  disappointed  him  again. 
But  the  moment  the  binding  words 
were  uttered,  the  face  of  things 
changed  like  the  scenery  of  a  panto- 
mime :  she  was  quite  prepared  for  a 
second  exhibition,  absolutely  could 
not  face  the  crowd,  and  proposed  re- 
maining in  the  church  until  it  was 
dusk.  The  time,  however,  was  past 
for  these  foolish  tricks.  He  silenced 
her  with  one  word,  "  Nonsense,"' knit 
his  brow,  assumed  an  air  of  determi- 
nation, and  led  her,  a  little  astonish- 
ed, but  quite  tame,  to  the  carriage, 
amid  the  smiles  of  all  the  beholders. 
It  is  not,  i  am  sorry  to  say,  very 
often  that  I  witness  a  marriage  sol- 
emnized according  to  my  own  old- 
fashioned  notions,  but  upon  inquiry, 
I  have  always  found  that  such  mar- 
riages have  been  the  happiest,  in 
which  the  parties  have  joined  with 
pious  fervour  in  the  holy  service  that 
the  church  has  instituted  for  the  oc- 
casion. It  is  a  truly  pleasing  sight  to 
see  even  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
losing  every" earthly  thought  and  feel- 
ing in  one  fer\ent  aspiration  for  the 
divine  blessing,  and  all  the  friends 
and  relations  joining  piously  and  de- 
voutly in  prayer  and  supplication  to 
the  giver  of  all  good,  for  the  felicity 
of  the  wedded  pair,  both  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next. 
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•RAISING    WATER    BY    WIND. 

\  T  one  time  of  my  life  1  entertain- 
■**-  ed  strong  and  grand  opinions  of 
being  able  to  discover  the  perpetual 
motion,  which  I  need  scarcely  men- 
tion, I  have  not  yet  effected  ;  but  I 
have  this  Satisfaction  to  boast  of,  that 
my  time  and  labour  were  not  thrown 
away,  as  I  learned  much  from  my 
own  misconjectures  ;  that  is,  by  per- 
severing until  I  discovered  wherein 
my  errors  consisted.  I  was  inclined 
to  tlrnk  the  discovery  was  to  be 
made  by  hydrostic  means,  and,  while 
under  that  impression,  conceived 
that  water  might  be  raised  by  atmos- 
pheric pressure  with  less  expence  of 
power  than  is  generally  the  case.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  the  pressure  of 
the  air  on  the  top  of  an  open  tube 
might  be  diverted  out  of  its  vertical 
direction  by  means  of  a  current  of 
wind  ;  and  this  conjecture  was  sup- 
ported by  the  fact,  that  the  pressure 
of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  is  no  hin- 
drance to  currents  of  water  running 
in  all  directions  through  the  sed  as 
the  Gulph  Stream  which  crosses  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  affords  sufficient  evi- 
dence. To  put  the  matter  to  the 
test  of  experimental  proof,  I  filled  a 
saucer  with  water,  into  which  I  put  a 
glass  funnel,  the  small  orifice  being 
above  the  water  about  eight  inches; 
then,  having  an  assistant  to  blow  a 
pair  of  kitchen  bellows,  so  as  to  make 
the  wind  pass  over  the  top  of  the 
tube,  we  effected  the  desired  object. 
I  held  the  tube  of  the  funnel  with  my 
hand  grasped  round  it,  and  let  the 
nose  of  the  bellows  rest  on  the  side 
of  the  uppermost  finger.  While  the 
operation  of  blowing  went  on,  mv 
assistant  raised  and  lowered  the  bel- 
lows as  I  gave  directions  ;  and,  with 
the  hand  on  which  the  bellows-pipe 
rested,  I  humoured  the  direction  of 
the  pipe,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wind 
descending  to  the  water  in  the  funnel, 
and  to  cause  the  entire  of  the  orifice 
of  the  funnel  to  be  included  in  the 


blast  which  was  passed  over  it.  The 
result  was,  that  the  water  ascended 
in  the  funnel,  filled  it,  and  was  blown 
over  as  long  as  the  operation  of  blow- 
ing was  continued.  I  next  tried  a 
thirty-inch  barometer-tube,  open  at 
both  ends,  and  the  result  was  as  be- 
fore, only  the  water  started  up  with 
much  greater  rapidity  than  with  the 
funnel.  The  reason  is  obviously  the 
insufficiency  of  the  blast  of  a  pair  of 
small  bellows,  and  the  difference  in 
quantity  of  air  to  be  removed  from 
within  the  tubes.  I  tried  the  like 
experiment  with  a  pair  of  smith's 
bellows ;  but  these  being  fixed  to 
the  fire,  the  blast  was  conveyed  from 
them  through  about  eight  feet  of  lead 
pipe,  the  length  of  which,  from  the 
bellows,  caused  the  wind  at  its  exit 
to  have  little  or  no  effect  in  removing 
the  air's  pressure.  These  hints  may 
possibly  be  improved  on,  for  which 
reason  it  is  I  request  you  will  be 
pleased  to  lay  them  before  your 
readers.  

A  MAN  OP  LARGE  PROPERTY. 

A  learned  Frenchman  travelling 
through  England  in  the  stage-coach, 
with  a  view  of  publishing  his  travels, 
was  very  inquisitive,  and  asked  the 
names  of  meadow,  arable  land,  trees, 
houses,  cottages,  &c.  all  which  he 
carefully  noted  down  instanter  ;  oa 
crossing  Salisbury  Plain,  lie  asked 
what  it  was — Barren  heath,  was  the 
reply.  lie  repeated  his  question  at 
various  distances, and  always  received 
the  same  answer.  On  arranging  his 
notes  for  the  press,  he  took  occasion 
to  exclaim  against  the  evils  of  large 
farms,  and  cited,  in  support  of  his  as- 
sertion, a  district  of  several  miles,  all 
belonging  to  one  individual,  31.  le 
Baron  Heath,  which  was  absolutely 
lying  waste  for  want  of  cultivation, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  M.  le 
Baron  would  divide  it  into  small  al- 
lotments ;  but  this,  his  aristocracy, 
and  the  law  of  primogeniture,  wouid 
not  permit. 
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TF  ever  there  were  an  age  in  which 
-*-  woman's  genius — genius  associat- 
ed with  virtue — was  pre-eminently 
distinguished,  it  is  the  present.  Stars 
of  glory,  it  is  true,  in  earlier  times, 
occasionally  beamed  on  us  in  then- 
courses  ;  but  their  visits,  like  those 
of  angels,  were  "  few  and  far  be- 
tween ;"  it  is  for  us  alone  to  boast  a 
constellation  of  luminaries,  each  of 
which,  radiating  intellectual  lustre, 
might,  in  less  favoured  periods,  have 
been  regarded  as  a  sun — the  centre 
of  a  system. 

Genius  is  often  hereditary  :  often, 
too,  does  it  display  itself  in  a  man- 
ner so  extraordinary,  as  to  be  con- 
templated as  in  the  light  of  a  family 
virtue.  Of  the  latter,  Miss  Porter's 
domestic  circle  affords  a  remarkable 
instance,  Her  father  was  a  merito- 
rious officer,  who  died  in  the  service 
of  his  country  ;  her  mother,  a  lady 
yet  living,  and  venerable  alike  for 
her  years  and  her  virtues,  has  been 
aptly  designated  as  "  a  Cornelia,  who 
may  well  be  proud  of  her  jewels." 
She  herself,  as  well  as  her  brothers 
and  her  sister,  was  nursed  in  the  very 
lap  of  literature.  Almost  from  in- 
fancy she  was  accustomed  to  the  so- 
ciety of  persons  of  established  fame 
in  the  world  of  letters,  and  to  that  of 
young  people,  then  emulous  of  simi- 
lar honours,  and  whose  names  have 
since  proudly  swelled  the  catalogue 
of  contemporary  talent. 

More  particularly  to  illustrate  the 

family  genius  to  which  allusion   has 

been  made,  it  is  proper,  in  the   first 
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insta  ice,  to  mention,  that  this  lady's 
elder  brother,  Dr  Porter,  an  eminent 
physician  of  Bristol,  is  the  author  of 
various  professional  treatises  which 
have  served  to  increase  his  well- 
earned  medical  celebrity.  His  ac- 
quirements, and  his  powers  of  obser- 
vation, have  been  much  enlarged  by 
visiting  the  East  and  West-Indies, 
and  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
Miss  Porter's  younger  brother,  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter,  was  in  his  youth 
devoted,  not  only  to  literature  and 
the  arts,  but  to  arms.  His  genius, 
lively  and  eccentric,  was  evinced  even 
in  childhood.  One  of  his  boyish 
frolics  we  happen  to  recollect.  He* 
and  two  or  three  others  passed  the 
greater  part  of  a  night  amongst  the 
grounds  at  the  back  of  Holland  House, 
Kensington.  It  had  been  previously 
agreed, that  each  should  produce  a 
sonnet  in  the  course  of  his  perambu- 
lation :  young  Porter's  effusions  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  poet  of  repute. 
This  gentleman,  "  who  has  the  hon- 
our of  being  classed  among  the  pu- 
pils of  West,  gave  striking  proofs  of 
early,  if  not  cf  precocious  talent.  His 
first  great  semi-panoramic  picture, 
The  Storming  of  Seringapatam,  ia 
which  nearly  all  the  principal  figures 
were  portraits,  was  finished  before 
lie  had  completed  his  twenty-first 
year.  This  admired  production  was 
succeeded  bv  The  Battle  of  Alexan- 
dria, The  Battle  of  Lodi,  <$•<;.,  all 
of  which  were  eminently  conspicuous 
in  merit,  and  proportionably  attrac- 
tive in  exhibition."    Had  he  contiu- 
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aed  in  ihe  practice  of  the  art,  there 
is  little  doubt  of  his  having  achieved 
its  highest  honours.  At  St  Peters- 
burg, he  acquired  considerable  fame, 
with  the  special  notice  and  favour  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  There,  al- 
so, it  was  his  fortune  to  unite  himself 
in  marriage  with  a  woman  of  rank 
and  title.  About  seven  or  eieht 
years  ago,  Sir  Robert  went  from  Rus- 
sia to  Persia,  made  the  tour  of  the 
latter  kingdom,  and  has  since  present- 
ed the  public  with  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches, in  two  splendid  quarto  vol- 
umes, enriched  by  many  plates  from 
his  own  drawings  made  on  the  spot.* 

Miss  Porter's  younger  sister,  Anna 
Maria,  equally  celebrated  with  her- 
self in  the  walks  of  elegant  fiction, 
gave  early  indications,  not  only  of  a 
love  of  literature,  but  of  a  talent  for 
literary  composition.  If  we  mistake 
not,  she  published  two  volumes  of 
Tales  when  not  more  than  thirteen 
years  of  age  ;  and,  since  that  period, 
we  could  enumerate  about  thirty 
more  volumes,  the  offspring  of  her 
prolific  pen.  Of  these,  the  principal 
are  known  as  The  Hungarian  Broth- 
ers ;  Don  Sebastian  ;  The  Rrclusr, 
of  Norway  :  The  Knight  of  St 
John  ;  The  Fast  of  St  Magdalen  ; 
Roche  Blanc,  or  the  Hunter  of  the 
Pyrenees,  Cyc.  This  lady  may  be 
said,  like  Pope,  to  have  "  lisped  in 
numbers."'  Of  late  years,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  one  little  vol- 
ume, it  is  only  in  a  few  occasional 
stanzas,  here  and  there  scattered 
over  the  pages  of  her  romances,  that 
we  meet  with  the  tender  or  the  lofty 
rhyme — the  produce,  apparently,  of 
momentary  inspiration.  At  a  future 
period,  we  shall  probably  renew  our 
acquaintance  with  this  accomplished 
writer. 

Miss  Porter  has  long  been  known 
as  the  author  of  that  beautiful,  mor- 
al, and  affecting  romance,  Thaddeus 
of  Warsaw  ;  of  that  yet  more  ele- 
vated    composition,     The    Scottish 


Chiefs  ;  of  The  Pastor's  Fire-side  ; 
of  Remarks  on  Sidney's  Aphorisms  ; 
and,  more  recently,  of  Duke  Chris- 
tian of  LunehergjR  work  which,  witbr- 
out  solicitation,  she  had  the  honour 
of  being  commanded  to  inscribe  to 
our  present  Sovereign.  To  the  mer- 
its of  these  respective  productions — 
to  the  literary  character  of  their  au- 
thor— it  is  impossible  to  render  jus- 
tice, in  a  sketch  so  brief  as  that  to 
which  we  are  here  restricted. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  siy,  that,  of 
the  superior  historical  romance.  Miss 
Porter  is  the  founder.  An  admission, 
to  this  effect,  has,  we  believe,  been 
candidly  conceded  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  himself.  An  important  advan- 
tage of  fhis  class  of  writing,  as  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Porter,  by  her  sister, 
and  by  some  of  their  contemporaries, 
is,  that,  in  addition  to  the  strong  in- 
terest it  excites,  and  the  high  moral 
it  inculcates,  it  stimulates  the  reader 
to  historical  and  antiquarian  research 
— a  research  which  is  at  all  times 
abundantly  repaid. 

We  are  not  aware  that  Miss  Por- 
ter has  professedly  invoked  the  Muses; 
but  her  very  prose  is  poetry — poetry 
in  the  best  sense  of  tli3  term,  exhi- 
biting noble,  exalted,  and  sublime 
images,  clothed  in  language  equally 
noble,  exalted  and  sublime.  United 
to  the  utmost  purity  of  moral,  a  glow- 
ing and  chivalric  spirit,  worthy  of  a 
soldiers  daughter,  breathes  through 
her  works.  It  may  be  said  of  her, 
as  it  has  been  said,  with  little  varia- 
tion, of  her  own  almost-worshipped 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  that  her  power  lies 
in  the  representation  oi'  all  that  is 
most  lovely  in  nature,  or  the  result- 
ing harmony  of  her  productions  ;  in 
the  delineations  of  those  of  her  spe- 
cies whose  high  aspirations  seem  to 
point  out  a  loftier  and  less  terrene 
original,  and  whose  pure  flame  of  af- 
fection appears  rather  to  have  been 
kindled  at  the  sacrifice  or  the  altar, 
than  at  the  grosser  fires  of  love.'i" 


*  Sit  Robert,  who  is  at  this  time  we  believe  in  England,  is  also  well  known  as  the 
author  of  "  Travelling  Sketches  in  Russia  and  Sweden,  during  the  Years  Ib05,  1C06, 
1807,  and  )V,0Q." 

t  "  Uniting  all  the  accomplishments  which  youthful  ardour  and  universality  of  tal- 
ent could  acquire  or  bestow — delighting  nations  with  the  varied  witchery  of  his  pow- 
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TN  a  miserable  hut,  at  the  foot  of 
-"-  Ben  Lodi,  lived  a  poor  man  call- 
ed James  Stuart,  whose  exertions  just 
served  to  maintain  himself  and  his 
family  from  absolute  want.  In  all 
his  troubles  and  misfortunes  he  for- 
got not,  that  kings  of  his  name,  and, 
as  he  himself  asserted,  of  his  family, 
had  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Scotland. 
In  his  sober  moments  he  was  satisfied 
with  speaking  of  George  the  Third 
as  one  of  his  ane  relations  ;  but  when 
his  fancy  was  improved  by  a  bottle 
of  whiskey,  he  would  roundly  assert 
his  right  to  the  British  throne,  and 
threaten  to  lead  his  clan  to  London, 
and  compel  the  head  of  the  Guelphs 
to  resign  his  empire  in  favour  of  him- 
self, the  head  of  the  Stuarts.  These 
visionary  projects  were  dispelled  by 
the  rays  of  the  morning,  which  ex- 
hibited to  his  eyes  his  own  miserable 
hut,  constructed  of  mud  and  dung, 
and  tenanted  by  a  dozen  animals  of 
various  genera,  all  living  in  social 
compact  together,  and  talking,  grunt- 
ing, bleating,  barking,  and  lowing  un- 
der the  same  roof,  like  different  in- 
struments in  the  same  orchestra.  As 
every  pious  mussulman  turns  his  face 
once  in  each  day  towards  Mecca,  so 
every  poor  Scotchman  in  misfortunes, 
fixes  his  eyes  upon  London.  James 
Stuart  foresaw  that  he  never  should 
be  able  to  provide  for  the  whole  of 
his  family,  and  that  one  at  least  of 
his  three  sons  must  travel  south,  like 
James  the  First,  and  many  thousands 
besides,  for  the  purpose  of  bettering 
his  condition.  '•  What  thede'il,"he 
would  say  to  his  wife,  "  shall  we  do 
wi'  Sandy,  for  the  puir  bairn  canna 
hae  the  advantages  which  will  fall  on 
the  shoulders  o'  his  brothers  :  ye  ken 
that  James  will  be  laird  o'  this  com- 
fortable mansion,  and  hae  twa  pigs 
and  a  ku  besides,  and  our  next  bairn 
may  make  himself  as  happy  as  a  king 


with  two  sheep,  three  hens,  and  their 
guid  man,  the  auld  game  cock.  San- 
dy maun  e'en  gang  and  see  what  he 
can  make  of  his  relatives  that  live  in 
Buckingham  House."  Some  months 
of  unusual  industry,  the  sale  of  a  fat 
pig,  and  a  little  siller  borrowed  from 
a  neighbour,  formed  a  purse  of  mon- 
ey amounting  to  five  pounds,  which 
was  destined  to  set  forth  poor  Sandy 
in  the  world.  Early  in  the  autumn, 
the  lad,  conveying  on  his  back  all 
his  possessions,  proceeded  on  his 
journey  towards  London.  A  hand- 
kerchief suspended  to  a  stick,  con- 
tained his  wardrobe,  which  consisted 
of  two  shirts,  two  neckcloths,  a  pair 
of  shoes,  and  a  coat,  made  of  better 
cloth,  and  intended  for  more  impor- 
tant occasions  than  the  one  in  which 
he  was  clad.  He  directed  his  course 
towards  London  hy  the  way  of  Stir- 
ling and  Edinburgh.  During  the  day 
he  trudged  on  foot  along  the  road, 
or  moved  with  more  expedition  be- 
hind some  vehicle  which  happeued 
to  be  proceeding  on  the  same  route. 
At  night  he  reposed  in  hovels  or  un- 
der haystacks,  or  purchased  a  lodg- 
ing or  a  bed  for  three  pence,  where 
he  reposed  in  company  of  wretches 
who,  in  the  morning,  rose  up  penny- 
less  and  miserable,  and  whose  first 
thoughts  were  by  necessity  directed 
to  find  means  by  which  they  might 
live  throughout  the  day.  His  food 
during  the  journey  was  such  as  his 
parsimony  could  purchase,  and  some- 
times such  as  accidental  charity  would 
bestow.  In  about  fifteen  days  he 
approached  the  outskirts  of  London, 
and  from  the  heights  of  Highgate  be- 
held that  city  which  early  instruction 
had  taught  him  to  consider  as  the 
wonder  and  mistress  of  the  world. 
His  youthful  ignorance  had  repre- 
sented to  himself  streets  paved  with 
gold,    bounteous    hands    showering 


ers,  and  courts  with  the  fascination  of  his  address — leaving  the  learned  astonished 
with  his  proficiency,  and  the  ladies  enraptured  with  \as  grace,  and  communicating-, 
wherever  he  went,  the  love  and  spirit  of  glad  ■« —he  [Sir  Philip  Sidney]  was,  and 
well  deserved  to  be,  the  idol  of  the  age  he  lived  in." 
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pearls  and  diamonds  on  the  heads  of 
a  numerous  and  happy  population,  a 
total  absence  of  all  vexation  and  la- 
bour, and  a  continued  scene  of  plea- 
sure and  enjoyment.  lie  entered 
London  by  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  soon  approached  that  focus  of 
filth  and  iniquity  inhabited  by  the 
most  desperate  and  miserable  char- 
acters, the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish. 
The  place  is  called  the  Rookery,  and 
extends  from  Tottenham  Court  Road 
on  the  west,  to  Charlotte-street  on 
the  cast  ;  is  bounded  by  Hplborn  on 
the  south,  and  Russell- street  on  the 
north.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
receptacles  in  the  metropolis  for  wick- 
ed characters,  from  the  cruel  perpe- 
trators of  the  foulest  murder,  to  the 
more  prudent  and  less  daring  thief, 
who  subsists  by  petty  larceny.  In 
this  quarter  every  female  has  medi- 
tated adultery,  and  every  male,  death. 
Enemies  to  the  community  at  large, 
they  are  not  less  suspicious  of  each 
other.  The  publican  who  serves  his 
beer,  holds  firm  the  pot  with  one 
hand  until  his  muscles  are  relaxed  by 
the  metallic  touch  that  intimates  to 
him  that  he  is  paid.  The  wearied 
repose  not  until  the  sleep  which  they 
are  to  enjoy  is  purchased,  and  he 
that  wishes  to  retain  his  lodging  un- 
til the  evening,  must  pay  for  it  in  the 
morning. 

Poor  Sandy  was  no  sooner  arrived 
in  this  quarter,  than  he  accidentally 
encountered  a  friend,  who  had  left 
Scotland  about  twelve  months  before, 
and  travelled,  like  himself,  to  Lon- 
don, for  the  purpose  of  picking  up 
some  portion  of  that  wealth  which 
many  suppose  may  there  be  so  easi- 
ly acquired.  His  appearance  was 
that  of  extreme  wretchedness,  but  he 
was,  nevertheless,  welcomed  by  San- 
dy with  many  hearty  shakes  o'  the 
hand  and  homely  salutations.  Sweet 
is  the  voice  which  bids  the  stranger 
welcome  to  a  city  that  contains  a 
million  of  faces  which  are  unknown 
to  him.  They  soon  retired  to  a  pub- 
lic-house, and  refreshed  themselves 
with  a  supper  of  potatoes,  herrings, 
and  porter.  Each  related  his  adven- 
tures and  his  projects.     Sandy's  tale 


was  short :  lie  had  left  Scotland  about 
fifteen  days  before  with  five  pounds 
in  his  pocket, and  had  arrived  in  Lon- 
don with  three  pounds  ten  shillings, 
which  sum  he  candidly  told  his  friend 
was  all  he  had  in  the  world.  He 
then  pulled  the  money  from  his  pock- 
et and  displayed  it  before  the  eyes 
of  his  companion.  The  adventures 
of  Sandy's  friend  had  been  much 
mure  extensive  and  multifarious.  Since 
his  residence  in  London  he  had  seen 
much  of  this  world,  and  almost  some- 
thing of  the  next ;  for  he  had  been 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  house 
breaking,  and  escaped  only  through 
a  flaw  in  the  indictment.  He  was 
careful,  while  he  was  relating  his  ad- 
ventures, to  conceal  this  circumstance, 
but  he  gave  Sandy  a  very  entertain- 
ing description  of  his  successes  and 
disasters ;  his  ups  and  his  downs, 
which  inspired  the  youth  with  a  great 
reverence  for  his  friend's  capacity, 
and  no  small  degree  of  astonishment 
that  in  a  city  where  gold  was  report- 
ed to  be  as  common  as  dust,  that  a 
great  genius  like  him  should  have 
been  met  walking  without  shoes  and 
stockings.  The  story  appeared  so. 
very  crflecting  that  Sandy  was  com- ' 
peiled  to  shed  tears,  and  when  he 
felt  for  his  pocket-handkerchief  to 
wipe  them  away,  it  was  gone.  "  No 
doubt,"  said  Sandy,  "  I  lost  it  on  the 
road."  "  To  be  sure  you  did,"  re- 
plied his  friend,  "  for  the  people  of 
this  neighbourhood  may  be  trusted 
with  untold  gold." 

When  these  two  poor  Scotchmen 
had  finished  ther  supper,  Sandy  be- 
gan to  inquire  for  a  lodging,  and  was 
told  by  his  companion,  that  half  of 
his  bed  was  at  his  service.  Quite  ex- 
hausted by  the  fatigue  of  fifteen  days' 
march,  Sandy  readily  accepted  the 
offer,  and  both  of  them  retired  to 
a  miserable  chamber,  where  they 
soon  fell  asleep.  Sandy  had  a  deli- 
cious dream,  in  which  he  imagined 
that  he  was  holding  open  a  sack  be- 
fore a  mountain  of  guineas ;  while 
his  dear  friend  who  slept  at  his  side, 
was  employed  in  filling  it  with  a 
shovel.  He  awoke  in  consequence 
of  a  violent  pressure  made  on  his 
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shoulder  by  the  weight  of  the  sack, 
which  having  been  raised  by  the 
hi; nd  of  his  friend,  fell  with  a  thump 
on  his  back.  He  rose  up  in  his  bed, 
and  looked  about  him.  His  dear 
friend  was  cone.  He  examined  the 
room  for  his  handkerchief;  that  was 
also  gone  :  he  hastily  seized  his 
breeches  and  felt  in  his  pocket  for 
his  money  :  every  halfpenny  had  es- 
caped. He  was  pennyless,  friend- 
less, and  unknown  among  a  million 
of  people.  He  burst  into  tears,  and 
sobbed  and  lamented  so  loudly,  that 
the  noise  soon  summoned  to  his  side 
a  ruffian-looking  fellow,  who  bade 
him  gei  up,  pay  for  his  oight's  lodg- 
ing, and  depart.  The  youth  inform- 
ed him  that  he  had  been  robbed,  to 
which  information  he  received  no 
other  reply  than  a  direct  and  violent 
seizure  by  the  throat,  which  drew 
him  from  his  bed,  and  then  dashed 
him  down  on  the  floor.  The  ruffian 
then  stood  over  him,  and, with  dread- 
ful threats,  bade  him  dress  himself 
and  depart  instantly  from  the  house. 
Sandy  made  as  much  dispatch  as  his 
fears  would  allow,  and  having  dress- 
ed himseif,  sneaked  down  the  stair- 
case, followed  by  the  ruffian,  and, 
having  opened  the  door,  was  impell- 
ed by  a  violent  thrust  into  the  street. 
Directing  himself  towards  Holbom, 
he  fell  in  with  the  stream  of  passen- 
gers which  usually  flow  down  that 
street,  and  as  he  wandered  slowly 
and  sadly  along,  the  simplicity  of  his 
appearance  and  his  disconsolate  be- 
haviour attracted  the  attention  of  a 
gentleman,  who  made  many  inquiries 
about  the  cause  of  his  distress.  Be- 
ing satisfied  that  the  story  related  by 
the  youth  was  true,  he  generously 
accompanied  him  to  Marlborough- 
street,  whence  the  magistrate  dis- 
patched an  officer  to  discover  and 
seize  the  person  of  the  man  who  had 
robbed  him.  After  considerable 
search  he  was  found,  brought  to  the 
office,  confronted  with  his  accuser, 
and  committed  to  prison  to  take  his 
trial.  None  of  the  money,  however, 
was  found  on  the  person  of  the  cul- 
prit ;  and  as  the  chamber  door  where 
they   slept  was  left  open,  and   the 


neighbourhood  as  well  as  the  house 
abounded  with  infamous  characters, 
the  jury  considered  the  evidence  as 
not  quite  conclusive,  and  acquitted 
the  prisoner. 

In  the  meantime,  Sandy,  who  had 
received  a  few  shillings  from  the 
charity  of  some  individuals  that  pitied 
his  condition,  was  occupied  in  wan- 
dering to  different  parts  of  London 
in  search  of  some  engagement,  which 
might  afford  him  the  means  of  exist- 
ence. His  qualihcatibns  were  ex- 
tremely moderate  and  confined  :  he 
had  nothing  to  offer  to  those  who  felt 
disposed  to  engage  him  but  the  mus- 
cular power 'of  a  robust  and  youthful 
constitution.  He  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  The  inherent  qualities  of 
his  nature,  or  industry,  which  no  dis- 
appointment could  subdue,  and  a 
fidelity  which  no  temptation  could 
corrupt,  were  not  to  be  discovered 
through  the  rough  exterior  which  en- 
veloped them.  Although  repeated- 
ly disappointed,  he  was  not  discour- 
aged. He  presented  himself  again 
and  again  at  various  shops  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  London,  soliciting  the 
favour  of  being  employed  as  a  mes- 
senger or  porter.  All  his  endeavours 
failed  :  he  was  compelled  at  last  to 
station  himself  at  a  crossing,  and  to 
gain  a  precarious  subsistence  by 
cleansing  with  a  broom  the  path 
which  lay  between  two  much  fre- 
quented thoroughfares.  Here,  with 
ins  broom  in  one  hand  and  his  hat  in 
the  other,  he  solicited  the  benevolent 
charity  of  those  who  happened  to  be 
passing.  His  regularity,  obsequious- 
ness, and  cleanliness  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  many,  and  he  failed  not  to 
receive  the  diurnal  pension  of  those 
spruce  and  well-clothed  beings  who 
value  a  genteel  appearance  above  all 
things,  and  with  justice  estimate  the 
sweeper  of  a  crossing  as  a  useful  ben- 
efactor to  the  general  happiness  of 
mankind.  In  this  light  he  ought  to 
be  regarded  ;  for  few  among  man- 
kind exercise  an  office  so  little  pro- 
fitable to  themselves  and  so  benefi- 
cial to  others.  Consider  the  many 
vexations  and  quarrels  he  obviates, 
by  providing  a  clean  path   to  well- 
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dressed  passengers  !  How  much  of 
our  happiness  depends  upon  a  clean 
pair  of  boots,  a  petticoat  pure  and 
unsullied  by  any  dirty  spot,  a  silk 
stocking  or  a  shoe  untainted  by  the 
slightest  stain.  If  a  man  be  hasten- 
ing to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
his  mistress,  or  to  bow  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  patron  :  if  he  be  desi- 
rous to  create  the  envy  and  admira- 
tion of  his  acquaintance  by  lounging 
in  Bond-street  in  boots  equally  trans- 
parent with  the  finest  French  mir- 
ror, or  be  obliged  to  hurry  on  foot  to 
a  dinner  party,  because  there  is  no 
coach  to  be  procured,  who  can  so 
well  provide  him  with  a  clean  pas- 
sage, or  present  him  to  the  drawing- 


room  in  pure  anct  spotless  habiliment 
as  the  poor  and  humble  sweeper  of  a 
crossing  ?  Ye  husbands  that  tremble 
before  the  irritability  of  a  captious 
wife,  whom  the  slightest  injury  sus- 
tained by  her  dress  renders  terrific  • 
ye  antiquated  maidens,  whose  spot- 
less innocence  is  ever  covered  by 
spotless  petticoats,  who  abominate 
lilt li  and  taint  as  much  as  ye  abomi- 
nate the  impure  kiss  of  wanton  love; 
ye  dandies  and  dandizettes,  who  live 
only  while  ye  are  admired,  and  hate 
a  beau-trap,  a  pedicular  ladder,  a 
splash,  or  a  spot  worse  than  ye  hate 
old  age,  reverence  the  calling  and 
generously  reward  the  sweeper  of  a 
crossing. 


To  bt  continued. 


RONALD    STUART. 


Ronald  Stuart  has  ridden  away  to  the 
war, 
To  fight  in  the  Saracen  field  ! 
.Ronald    Stuart   has  ridden    from    Helen 
afar, 
And  sworn  that  the  Paynim  shall  yield, 
Ere  his  falchion  he1!!  sheathe 

Or  his  true-love  he'll  see, 
By  peacock  and  lady 

Holy  Land  shall  be  free  ! 

The   isles'  beauteous   flower,   in  Macdo- 
nald's  bower, 
Now  banishes  joy  from  her  sight, 
Droops  with    grieflike   a  lily  surcharged 
by  the  shower, 
And  hastens  to  follow  her  knight, 
In  weed  of  the  pilgrim, 

O'er  mountain  aud  main, 
Through  deserts  of  sand, 
Unto  Palestine's  plain. 


In  the  fierce  Soldan's  dunjfeon  young  Ro- 
nald lay  chain'd, 
No  lay  whisper'd  Helen  was  nigh  ; 
But   the   lady  with  jewels    his    sentinel 
gain'd 
To  xow  with  her  Ronald  should  fly. 
At  dread  noon  of  night 

By  the  dark  postern-gate, 
In  Moorish  garb  shrouded, 
Fair  Helen  did  wait. 

Wak'd    from  wild- warring   slumber,  the 
rash  captive  rush'd 
On  him  that  to  freedom  could  lead  ; 
Seiz'd    his  dagger — one   blow — forth    the 
life-stream  hath  gush'd, 
The  murderer  fled  from  his  deed. 
Through  the  postern  he  sprung, 

Found  the  Moor  at  his  side, 
Struck  his  Helen's  fond  heart, 
Heard  her  voice,  sunk,  and  died. 
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Irving — Washington — Author  of 
sundry  Newspaper  Essays,  which 
have  been  totally  reproduced  here  ; 
of  some  papers  in  Salamagundi  ;  of 
Knickerbocker's  New  York  ;  of 
the  Naval  Biography,  which  appear- 


Magazine,  we  believe  at  Philadel- 
phia, about  1814  ;  of  the  Introduc- 
tion to  Mr  Campbell's  poetry  (Ame- 
rican edition)  ;  of  the  Sketch-Book  ; 
Bracerridge-Hall  ;  Tales  of  a 
Traveller  ;  and  of  one  paper,*  if 


ed,   in  a  series   of  the   Analectic    no  more  in  the  New  Monthly  ;  mak- 


*  Called  "  Recollections  of  a  Student."    We  arc  assured,  although  wp  did  not  pr 
ceive  hiin  that  he  is  the  author  of  this  one  paper. 
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'/ng  altogether,  about  five  good,  fash- 
ionable octavo  volumes,  (if  they  were 
fairly  published,')  in  England  ;  or  five 
duodecimo  volumes,  as  they  do  pub- 
lish in  America. 

We  mention  ibis,  now,  because  we 
mean  to  make  use  of  it  presently : 
because  Mr  living  has  been  called, 
among  other  names,  a  "  voluminous 
writer/'  (though  be  has  written  less, 
in  all  bis  life,  than  one  of  his  country- 
men has,  in  four  months,  under  the 
continual  pressure  of  serious  duties, 
which  apparently  took  up  his  whole 
time  ;)  because  Mr  Irving  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  large,  industrious  contri- 
butor— or  at  least — as  not  a  lazy  one 
— to  the  world  of  literature  ;  (though 
he  has  actually  produced  less  than 
half  an  octavo  page  a-day,  since  he 
first  became  to  be  known,  as  a  pro- 
fessional author.) — And  because  (we 
have  made  an  estimate)  Knicker- 
b  a's    New  York,  which   came 

c  a  two  small  duodecimo  volumes, 
over  the  water ;  and  which  has  been 
put  forth  in  one  volume,  octavo,  by 
the  London  publisher, — actually  does 
contain  more  matter  (shewing  there- 
by, at  what  price  we  have  been  buy- 
ing bis  other  '•  Crayon"  wares)  than 
either  Bracebridge-Hall  ;  The 
Sketch-Book  ;  or  Tales  or  a  Tra- 
veller— every  one  of  which  the 
same  publisher  has  put  forth  in  two 
octavo  volumes. 

This,  we  take  to  be  a  little  too  bad  ; 
a  little  too  barefaced — for  even  a 
court  publisher. — We  cannot  well 
perceive  why  we  are  to  pay  double 
price  for  the  writings  of  GcoflVev 
Crayon  :  we  do  not  well  understand 
why  we  are  to  give  24s.  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  matter  by  him,  when  as 
much  of  that  which  is  quite  as  good — 
if  not  better — produced  by  the  ablest 
men  of  the  British  Empire,  may  be 
had  for  half  the  money. 

Still,  however — (these  remarks  do 
not  apply  to  the  author  :  we  are  only 
laying  a  foundation  here) — Still,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  sort  of  doubt,  whim- 
sical as  the  supposition  may  appear- 
that  a  part,  perhaps  a  large  part,  of 
Geoffrey  Crayon's  popularity,  has 
been  owing  to  this  very  shert  measure, 


of  which  we  complain.  Things  com- 
paratively worthless  may  be  made 
genteel,  by  high  prices  aione — (The 
Italian  opera  for  example.)  But — if 
they  are  to  be  popular,  they  must 
appear  to  be  sold  at  something  like 
a  reasonable  rate.  Hence,  with  all 
the  attractions  of  the  opera — novelty 
— high  prices — the  patronage  of  roy- 
alty itself— that  of  all  the  nobility — 
gentry;  &c.  &c. — with  Catalini  into 
the  bargain,  while  it  was  ungenteel 
to  see  Shakspeare,at  Covent-Garden, 
or  Drury  Lane, — the  Opera  House 
could  not' be  tilled,  even  twice  a-wceh 
last  year. 

We  are  all  prone  to  exaggeration. 
It  is  a  part  of  man's  nature.  No  time ; 
no  suffering ;  no  humiliation  will 
overcome  the  propensity.  You  will 
hoar  a  man  boast  of  having  gorged 
more  food,  or  liquor ;  quarrelled 
more  frequently  ;  seen  more  sights  ; 
heard  more  noises  ;  talked  more — 
than  other  people  : — Thus,  too,  you 
will  hear  a  woman  boast  of  having 
done  more  mischief;  torn  more  laces, 
hearts,  and  gloves ;  turned  more  heads 
or  tunes;  caused  more  prattle  ;  spoilt 
more  music  than  her  neighbours. — i 
A  man,  whose  ambition  it  is,  to  carry 
off  sh  bottles  of  porter  under  his  belt 
— a  beast — would  never  complain  of 
his  butler,  nor  dispute  the  bill  of  his 
landlord  for  twelve  bottles,  at  a  sit- 
ting, if  the1  landlord  or  butler  could 
persuade  him  that  he  had  really 
drunk  the  twelve — no  indeed — not 
he — he  would  like  them  the  better 
for  it ;  and  go  away,  better  satisfied 
with  himself. 

Now,  we  take  this  to  be  precisely 
the  case  with  our  fashionable  octavos. 
People,  who  never  study ;  never 
think — are  quite  amazed,  when  they 
come  to  find,  how  easy  a  thing  it  is, 
after  all,  to  read  entirely  through  so 
vast  a  work  as  that,  which  has  come, 
to  them  in  two  octavos.  They  think 
better  of  themselves  ;  their  capacity  ; 
their  diligence  ;  less  of  these,  whom 
they  have  hitherto  looked  upon  with 
a  sort  of  awe — the  readers  of  a  quar- 
to :  and  we  are  sure,  would  never 
pardon  us,  if  we  should  venture  to, 
tell  them,  that,  after  all — tbey  have 
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only  been  reading  a  duodecimo — 
only  as  much  as  their  fathers  read 
for  a  duodecimo. 

This,  we  say,  is  one  cause,  perhaps 
a  great  cause,  of  Geoffrey  Crayon's 
popularity,  with  a  certain  class  of 
people ;  the  indolent,  loitering  and 
fashionable.  Another  is,  that, finding 
themselves  less  weary ,when  they  have 
read  a  pair  of  his  octavos  thro',  than 
they  have  ever  been  before,  with  a 
pair  of  octavos,  by  anybody  else, 
they  take  it  for  granted,  naturally 
enough,  that  it  is  owing  to  his  great 
superiority  over  all  other  octavo  wri- 
ters— owing  to  some  witchery  of  Ms 
— known  only  to  himself — that  he  is 
able  to  keep  the  attention  awake, 
without  wearying  it,  for  what  appears 
to  them,  a  length  of  time,  wholly  un- 
precedented. 

If  the  Sketch-Book ;  or  Brace- 
biudge-Hall  ;  or  the  Tales  of  a 
Traveller,  had  been  published  as 
Knickerbocker  was,  not  in  two  fa- 
shionable* octavo  volumes ;  but  in 
one  decent  octavo  volume,  for  the 
day ;  and  sold  for  twelve  shillings — 
though  either  might  have  been  more 
popular,  neither  would  have  been 
so  fashionable,  as  it  has  boon. 

The  Lights  and  Shadows  op 
Scottish  Life — papers,  in  that  very 
department  of  writing,  for  which 
Geoffrey  has  obtained  a  fashionable 
reputation — (the  touching,  pathetic, 
and  simply  beautiful,)  are  greatly 
superior  to  anything  of  his — in  their 
class.  A  little  more  management ; 
a  little  more  courtly,  bookselling  ad- 
dress in  the  publisher  ;  and  We  be- 
lieve, that  before  this,  they  would 
have  superseded  Irving  completely, 
in  the  fashionable  world — as  they 
have,  already,  in  the  world  of  litera- 
ture— so  far,  we  mean,  as  they  go, 
in  that  particular  class  of  writing. 

But  enough.  Come  we  now  to 
the  author. — Irving  has  been  foolishly  . 
praised  ;  cruelly,  wickedly  abused. 
He  went  up  too  high  :  he  lias-  fallen 
too  low.  They  made  an  idol-of  him  ; 
they  could  see  no  fault  or  blemish  in 


him ;  they  crowned  him ;  set  him 
above  other  men  ;  offered  up  his  fel- 
lows to  him — in  spite  of  his  continu- 
al, sincere  expostulations.  He  was 
no  Cromwell ;  no  Csesar, — and  he 
knew  it :  He  did  not  refuse  the  hon- 
our that  it  might  be  put  upon  him, 
by  force.  Well — they  did  this — 
it  was  very  foolish  of  them  ;  very 
profane.  But  he  was  innocent ;  he 
should  not  have  suffered. 

Now — mark  the  change — now,  in 
the  freak  of  the  hour,  as  if  they  could 
never  forgive  him,  for  their  own  folly 
— now,  in  the  first  paroxysm  of  re- 
turning reason — they  have  torn  off 
his  crown ;  tumbled  him  into  the 
dirt  with  brutal  derision,  cries ;  and 
would,  if  they  had  power,  grind  him 
to  dust ;  casting  the  precious  metal, 
thai  is  within  him,  with  all  that  he 
has  of  common  earth,  upon  the  wa- 
ters, or  the  winds.  They  anointed 
him  wickedly :  they  are  now  dis- 
honouring him,  far  more  wickedly.. 
It  is  high  lime  for  us  to  interpose. 

Shame  on  the  dastards  !  There 
was  a  time,  when  he  was  talked 
about,  as  a  creature  of  miraculous 
purity — in  whom  there  was  no  guile  : 
a  sort  of  superior  intelligence,  come 
out  for  the  regeneration  of  our  litera- 
ture :  a  man,  so  kind  of  heart ;  so 
benevolent ;  so  gentle,  that  none  but 
a  ruffian  could  speak  affrontingly  of 
him.  But  now  ! — to  hear  what  some 
people  say,  one  would  be  ready  to 
believe  that  he  (who  is,  in  truth,  one 
of  the  most  amiable,  excellent  crea- 
tures, alive — with  manhood  enough, 
too,  where  manhood  is  called  for,)  is 
a  dangerous,  lewd  man  ;  a  licentious, 
obscene,  abominable  profligate;  an 
atrocious  conspirator — at  war,  alike 
with  morality  and  liberty — a  block- 
head—(this  climax,  for  the  late  West- 
minster school) — a  political  writer — 
an  ideot — a  patrician.  Geoffrey 
Crayon  a  political  writer  !  God  help 
the  fools  ! 

Yes — it  is  time  for  us  to  interpose. 
We  throw  our  shield  over,  him  there- 
fore.    We  undertake   once    for  all, 


*  Qu.— May  not  our  authors  test  have  run  thus— two  fashionable  volumes 
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to  see  fair  play.  Open  the  field — 
Withdraw  the  rabble — drive  back  the 
dogs — give  him  fair  play  ;  and  we 
will  answer  for  his  acquitting  himself, 
like  a  man.  If  he  do  not,  why-  let 
him  be  torn  to  pieces  and  be . 

In  the  day  of  his  popularity,  we 
shewed  him  no  favour :  in  this,  the 
day  of  his  tribulation  we  shall  shew 
him  none.  He  does  not  require 
any.  We  saw  his  faults  when  there 
was  nobody  else  to  see  them.  We 
put  our  finger  upon  the  sore  places 
about  him  :  drove  our  weapon  home 
— up  to  the  hilt,  wherever  we  found 
a  hole  in  his  beautiful  armour  ;  a 
joint,  visible,  in  his  golden  harness — 
treated  him,  in  short,  as  he  deserves 
to  be  treated,  like  a  man.  But, — 
we  have  never  done, — we  never  will 
do  him  wrong.  We  never  have 
been — we  never  will  be — gladiators, 
or  assassins,  for  the  amusement  of 
any  body.  We  have  too  much  re- 
spect for  ourselves  ;  too  much  for 
him — too  little  regard  for  the  changes 
of  popular  opinion,  which  is  never 
right,  where  it  is  possible  to  be  wrong 
— ever  to  join  the  mob  of  puffers,  or 
blackguards. 

What  we  say,  therefore,  now,  of 
Washington  Irving,  we  say,  with 
a  full  knowledge,  that  a  time  will 
come,  when  it  shall  appear  against 
us.  We  shall  put  our  opinion  here, 
as  upon  record — believing,  in  our 
hearts — for  we  have  no  temporary 
purpose  to  gratify — that,  after  many 
years  he  will  find  consolation,  support 
in  it ;  others — that,  in  the  time  of 
these  changes,  there  was  one,  at  least 
— who  had  courage,  power,  and 
patience,  to  tell  the  truth  of  him — 
utterly  careless  of  what  other  men 
thought,  or  said. 

One  word  of  his  life,  and  personal 
appearance,  (both  of  which  are  laugh- 
ably misrepresented,)  before  we  take 
up  his  works.  He  was  born  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  city  of  New  York ;  be- 
gan to  write  for  a  newspaper  at  an 
early  age  :  read  law  ;  but  gave  it  up 
in  despair — feeling,  as  Cowper  did 
before  him,  a  disqualifying  constitu- 
tional timidity,  which  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  go  out,  into  public  life : 
37    athen.koi.  voi-:.  3.     2d  series. 


engaged  in  mercantile  adventure : 
appeared  first  in  Salamagundi ;  fol- 
lowed with  Knickerbocker  ;  wrote 
some  articles  for  the  American  Mag- 
azines ;  was  unsuccessful  in  business  r 
embarked  for  England — where,  since 
he  came  to  be  popular,,  any  body 
may  trace  him. 

He  is  now  in  his  fortieth  year  : 
about  five  feet  seven  :  agreeable 
countenance;  black  hair;  manly 
complexion  :  fine  hazel  eyes,  when 
lighted  up — heavy  in  general — talks 
better  than  he  writes,  when  worthily 
excited  ;  but  falls  asleep — literally- 
asleep  in  his  chair — at  a  formal  din- 
ner party,  in  high  life  :  half  the  time 
in  a  reverie  :  little  impediment — a 
sort  of  uneasy,  anxious,  catching  res- 
piration of  the  voice,  when  talking 
zealously  :  writes  a  small,  neat  hand, 
like  Montgomery,  Allan  Cunning- 
ham or  Shee,  (it  is  like  that  of  each) 
— indolent — nervous — irritable — eas- 
ily depressed — easily  disheartened — 
very  amiable — no  appearance  of  es- 
pecial refinement — nothing  remark- 
able— nothing  uncommon  about  him  : 
— precisely  such  a  man,  to  say  all  in 
a  word,  as  people  would  continually 
overlook,  pass  by  without  notice,  or 
forget  after  dining  with  him,  unless, 
peradventure,  his  name  were  men- 
tioned ;  in  which  case — odds  bobs  ! 
— thev  are  all  able  to  recal  some- 
thing remarkable  in  his  way  of  sit- 
ting eating,  or  looking — though,  like 
Oliver  Goldsmith  himself,  he  had 
never  opened  his  mouth,  while  they 
were  near :  or  sat,  in  a  high  chair 
— as  far  into  it  as  he  could  get — with 
his  toes  just  reaching  the  floor. 

We  come  now  to  the  works  of 
Geoffrey. — 1.  The  Newspaper  Es- 
says :  Boyish  theatrical  criticisms — 
nothing  more  :  foolishly  and  wicked- 
ly reproduced  by  some  base,  merce- 
nary countryman  of  his — from  the  rub- 
bish of  old  printing-offices  :  put  forth 
as  "  by  the  author  of  the  Sketch- 
Book." — How  could  such  things  be, 
"  by  the  author  of  the  Sketch-book," 
written  as  they  were,  twenty  years 
before  the  u  Sketch-Book"  was 
thought  of  ? — By  whom  were  they 
written? — By  a  boy.— Was  he  the 
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author  of  what  we  call  The  Sketch- 
Book  ? — No.  The  Sketch-Book  was 
written  by  a  man  ;  a  full  grown  man. 
Ergo — the  American  publisher  told 

a .  Q.  E.  D. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  touch  of 
living's  quality,  in  these  papers — pal- 
try as  they  are :  A  little  of  that 
happy,  sly  humour  ;  that  grave  pleas- 
antry, (wherein  he  resembles  Gold- 
smith so  much  ;)  that  quiet,  shrewd, 
good-humoured  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous, which,  altogether,  in  our  opin- 
ion, go  to  make  up  the  chief  excel- 
lence of  Geoffrey — that,  which  will 
outlive  the  fashion  of  this  day ;  and 
set  him  apart,  after  all,  from  every 
writer  in  our  language.  The  quali- 
ties which  have  made  him  fashion- 
able, he  has,  in  common  with  a  mul- 
titude : — Others,  which  are  overlook- 
ed, now;  but  which  will  cause  him  to 
be  remembered  hereafter — perhaps 
for  ages — are  peculiarly,  exclusively 
his  own. 

2.  SaLAMAOUNDI  :or  WhImWhAMS, 

£zc.  &c. — The  production  of  Paul- 
ding, Irving,  Verplanck;  and  perhaps 
of  others,  in  partnership : — the  papers 
of  Paulding  are  more  sarcastic,  ill- 
natured,  acrimonious — bitter,  than 
those  of  Irving ;  but  quite  as  able  : 
Those  by  Verplanck,  we  do  not 
know  :  we  have  only  heard  of  him, 
as  one  of  the  writers  :  It  is  a  work  in 
two  volumes,  duodecimo  ;  essays, 
after  the  manner  of  Goldsmith — a 
downright,  secret,  laboured  continual 
imitation  of  him — abounding  too  in 
plagiarisms :  the  title  is  from  our 
English  Flim  Flams  :  oriental  pa- 
pers— the  little  man  in  black,  &c.&c. 
from  the  Citizen  of  the  World  ;  Parts 
are  capital :  as  a  whole,  the  work  is 
quite  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
which  this  age  has  produced.  By 
the  way,  though — What  if  some  very 
enterprising  publisher  were  to  bring 
out  a  few  of  the  old  British  classics, 
in  a  modern  octavo  dress,  with  a  fash- 
ionable air — We  have  an  idea  that  he 
would  find  it  pay  well.  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  now  ;  Tom  Jones  ; 
Peregrine  Pickle — What  a  run  they 
might  have,  before  they  were  discov- 
ered, in  their  large,  handsome  type  ; 


line,  white  paper  ;  and  courtly  mar- 
gins.— Or,  "  to  make  assurance  dou- 
bly sure  ;"  and  escape  the  critical 
guardians  of  the  day,  what  if  he  change 
the  titles ;  names  ;  dates,  etc. — the 
chances  are  fifty  to  one,  that  he 
would  never  be  found  out — at  least — 
until  two  or  three  editions  had  run  off. 
It  would  he  more  fair,  than  such  pla- 
giarism, as  we  do  meet  with  every  day 
— like  this  of  Salamagundi — about 
which  nobody  ever  thought  of  com- 
plaining.— Besides  ;  where  would  be 
the  harm  ? — the  copyrights  have  run 
out.  Would  it  not  be  doing  a  favour  to 
the  public  ;  a  handsome  thing,  after 
all,  by  our  brave,  old  fashioned  lite- 
rature, which  we  are  afraid,  will  soon 
be  entirely  obsolete  ? — The  truth  is, 
that  we  are  tired  and  sick  of  these 
daily,  hourly  imitations — thefts  and 
forgeries;  angry,  wear}',  and  ashamed 
of  seeing  our  old  British  writers — 
our  pride — our  glory — forever  upon 
the  shelf — never — never  upon  the 
table. 

We  are  quite  serious,  in  what  we 
say  concerning  the  safety,  with  which 
our  old  fathers  might  be  served  up, 
under  a  new  title.  It  may  be  dene — 
for  it  is  done  every  day.  Try  the 
experiment.  Let  Mr  Campbell  re- 
publish that  paper  of  Goldsmith, 
wherein  he  gives  an  account  of  a  trip 
to  Vauxhall — precisely  as  it  is — 
without  altering  a  word.  Our  life  on 
it  if  Mr  C.  kept  the  secret — as  he 
would,  undoubtedly,  after  such  a 
hoax,  upon  him,  or  by  him — that  no- 
body else  would  smell  a  rat,  for  a 
twelvemonth  to  come. — By  and  by, 
perhaps,  when  we  have  a  leisure  af- 
ternoon, we  may  amuse  ourselves, 
with  pointing  out  a  few  cases  in  our 
modern,  stylish  literature,  to  justify 
what  we  have  said. 

Among  the  characters  of  Salama- 
gundi— about  a  dozen  of  which  are 
capital,  there  is  one  of  a  fellow — 
whose  name  is  Tom  Straddle — an 
Englishman — a  pretty  fair  specimen 
too,  of  the  Englishmen,  that  our 
friends  over  sea,  are  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  with,  in  their  country.  It 
was  done  by  Irving,  we  believe.  It 
is  admirable. — :Some  years  ago,  a 
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man,  who  was  prosecutedin  Jamaica, 
produced  a  volume  of  Salamagundi 
on  his  trial.  The  publication  charg- 
ed as  libellous,  it  appeared,  had  been 
copied,  literally,  word  for  word,  with 
a  spiteful,  malicious  accuracy,  from 
the  character  of  Tom  Straddle ;  print- 
ed— sold — sent  abroad,  mischievously 
enough,  to  he  sure,  while  one  of  those 
English  "  Travellers"  whom  Irving 
had  so  delightfully  hit  off,  was  in 
Jamaica — exploring  and  astonishing 
the  natives. — This  fact,  alone,  proves 
the  truth  of  resemblance. 

3.  Knickerbocker  :  A  droll,  hu- 
morous history  of  New  York,  while 
the  Dutch,  who  settled  it,  were 
in  power ;  concived,  matured,  and 
brought  forth,  in  a  bold,  original  tem- 
per— unaided — and  alone — by  Irving: 
more  entirely  the  natural  thought, 
language,  humour,  and  feeling  of  the 
man  himself — without  imitation  or 
plagiarism — far  more  than  either  of 
his  late  works  :  It  was  written,  too, 
in  the  fervour  and  flush  of  his  popu- 
larity, at  home — after  he  had  got  a 
name,  such  as  no  other  man  had, 
among  his  countrymen  ;  after  Sala- 
magundi had  been  read,  with  pleasure, 
all  over  North  America  :  In  it,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  world  of  rich  allusion 
— a  vein  of  sober  caricature — the 
merit  of  which  is  little  understood 
here  :  Take  an  example — "  Von 
Poffenburg"  is  a  portrait — outrage- 
ously distorted,  on  some  accounts, 


but  nevertheless  a  portrait,  of  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson — a  "  bcllipotent"  offi- 
cer, who  sent  in  a  bill,  to  Congress,  for 
sugar  plums,  or  segars,  or  both,  after 
"  throwing  up" — in  disgust  we  dare 
sa}r,  as  "  he  could  not  stomach  it," 
his  military  command  upon  the  Flo- 
rida frontier  :  So  too — in  the  three 
Dutch  governors,  we  could  point  out 
a  multitude  of  laughable  secret  allu- 
sions to  three  of  the  American  chief 
magistrates  (Adams,  Jefferson,  Mad- 
ison)— which  have  not  always  been 
well  understood,  anywhere — by  any- 
bodjr — save  those  who  are  familiar 
with  American  history. 

By  nine  readers  out  of  ten,  perhaps, 
Knickerbocker  is  read,  as  a  piece 
of  generous  drollery — nothing  more. 
Be  it  so.  It  will  wear  the  better — 
The  design  of  Irving  himself  is  not 
always  clear  :  nor  was  he  always  un- 
deviating,  in  his  course.  Truth  or 
fable,  fact  or  falsehood — it  was  all 
the  same  to  him,  if  a  bit  of  material 
came  in  his  way. 

In  a  word,  we  look  upon  this  vo- 
lume of  Knickerbocker  ;  though  it  is 
tiresome,  though  there  are  some 
wretched  failures  in  it ;  a  little  over- 
doing of  the  humourous — and  a  little 
confusion  of  purpose,  throughout — as 
a  work,  honourable  to  English  litera- 
ture— manly — bold — and  so  altoge- 
ther original,  without  being  extrava- 
gant, as  to  stand  alonef  among  the 
labours  of  men. 


To  be  continued. 
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"VTO  longer  at  that  period  of  life 
-^  when  the  blood  pours  impetu- 
ously through  the  veins,  and  the  equa- 
ble control  of  reason  is  constantly 
impeded  by  the  wild  impulses  of  the 
passions,  I  have  learned  to  look  with 
a  steadfast  eye  upon  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  existence,  and  to  regard 
with  unfeigned  sympathy  those  vic- 
tims, either  of  their  own  frailty  or 
of  untoward  circumstance,  that  fall 
under  my  observation.  My  vocation 
in  the  world,  indeed,  more  especial- 
ly leads  me  into  this  train  of  feeling, 


and  affords  me  opportunities  of  in- 
dulging it.  Bred  up  to  the  sacred 
duties  of  the  altar,  and  rendered  a 
solitary  man  by  the  early  removal  of 
my  beloved  wife,  I  stand  apart,  as  it 
were,  from  the  general  mass  of  socie- 
ty, and  have  a  time-hallowed  claim 
to  seek  into  the  sorrows  of  the  mourn- 
er, and  pour  the  balm  of  consolation 
(if  other  help  be  not  within  my  power) 
into  the  wounded  spirit. 

Many  have  been  the  pity-exciting 
objects  that  I  have  encountered  in 
rambling  through   the  little  village 
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(about  twenty  miles  from  London)  of 
which  I  am  pastor.  Many  a  tale  of 
patient  suffering  has  been  breathed 
into  my  ear ;  and  not  seldom  has  the 
penitent  sinner,  stung  by  the  fierce 
pang  of  remorse,  stammered  forth  his 
misdeeds  before  the  humble  messen- 
ger of  the  Most  High,  The  story  I 
am  about  to  relate  is  illustrative  of 
both  these  remarks  :  the  subject  of 
it  was  deeply  afflicted,  and  fearfully 
guilty.  lie  is  at  rest — the  tranquil- 
lizing earth  has  been  heaped  over  his 
wasted  body,  and  the  worm  has 
dieted  upon  that  brow,  which,  even 
when  first  I  beheld  it,  was  pale  and 
damp  with  the  expression  of  agony. 
But  if  a  brief  memoir  of  his  crime, 
and  of  its  consequences,  may  be  use- 
tul  in  checking  the  exuberance  of 
passion,  and  warning  the  thoughtless 
youth,  that  evil  inflicted  on  another 
returns  with  tenfold  bitterness  upon 
the  head  of  the  inflicter.  ho  will  not 
have  suffered,  nor  shall  I  write  in 
vain. 

About  two  years  since,  a  small, 
but  neat  cottage,  which  had  been  va- 
cated by  one  of  my  parishioners,  was 
taken  by  a  gentleman  who  gave  his 
name  as  Mr  Herbert.  He  was  re- 
presented by  a  London  merchant  as 
a  man  of  easy  circumstances  and  con- 
siderable accomplishments  ;  and  the 
higher  members  of  our  little  commu- 
nity, while  they  felt  some  surprise 
that  an  utter  stranger  should  select 
such  a  retired  situation,  were  disposed 
to  congratulate  each  other  on  so 
agreeable  an  addition  to  their  sum- 
mer excursions  and  winter  lire-sides 
as  the  new-comer  appeared  likely  to 
prove.  "  Is  he  young  ?"  inquired 
the  half-anxious,haif-indifferent  belles: 
"  Is  he  married  ?"  urged  their  more 
provident  mammas  :  "  Does  he  play 
whist  ?"  ejaculated  one  or  two  ven- 
erable spinsters,  who  usually  pass 
their  evenings  over  "a  quiet  rubber :" 
"  Is  he  a  good  shot  ?''  demanded  the 
•Squire.  These  interrogatories, how- 
ever, being  made  by  our  querists  of 
each  other,  were  unsuccessful  in  ob- 
taining satisfactory  replies,  and  time 
alone  seemed  likely  to  allay  the  cu- 
riosity. 


At  length  Mr  Hrrbert  arrived.  He 
brought  will)  him  one  single  domes- 
tic, and  look  possession  of  his  little 
cottage  or  nee  without  any  kind  of  pa- 
rade. His  mode  of  life  soon  appear- 
ed to  be  secluded  in  a  very  unusual 
degree  ;  and  little  could  be  gained 
from  his  servant,  who, being  a  French- 
man, was  not  much  respected,  and 
not  at  all  understood  by  the  neigh- 
bours. The  'Squire's  daughter,  in- 
deed, professed  to  speak  the  French 
language,  but  she  could  never  pro- 
ceed with  M.  Louis  beyond  a  few 
colloquial  phrases,  which  also  form- 
ed the  boundary  of  his  Enclish  ;  not 
to  say  that  he  either  felt  or  affected 
an  air  of  reserve,  whenever  any  ques- 
tion seemed  to  trench  on  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  master. 

I  confess,  on  my  own  part,  I  was 
somewhat  struck  by  these  peculiari- 
ties. I  had,  from  principle,  contract- 
ed a  habit  of  personal  regard  for  my 
parishioners,  and  could  not  but  feel 
interested  why  a  young  and  hand- 
some man  (for  so  he  was)  should  thus 
seem  to  have  separated  himself  from 
society.  He  baffled  all  the  good-na- 
tured advances  of  our  village  bean- 
monde,  although  no  affectation  of  mis- 
anthropy was  manifested,  and  every 
salutation  was  returned  by  him  with 
gentlemanly  ease  and  courtesy.  His 
st}de  of  speaking  was  pure  and  well- 
bred,  but  I  thought  I  coidd  distin- 
guish some  slight  inflexion  of  tone 
which  led  me  to  doubt  his  being  a 
native  of  England  ;  and  by  the  ex- 
treme paleness  of  his  intelligent  face, 
I  feared  he  had  sought  the  country, 
in  a  great  degree,  in  search  of  the 
fugitive,  health. 

Thus  matters  had  continued  for 
the  space  of  some  months,  when,  one 
fine  summer  morning,  as  I  was  re- 
turning from  my  walk  through  the 
fields,  I  saw  a  man  leaning  against  a 
stile  before  me.  His  attitude  excited 
my  immediate  attention  :  it  was  one 
of  utter  despair.  His  body  seemed 
to  droop  on  one  side,  as  if  exhaust- 
ed ;  his  limbs  were  lax  and  unstrung; 
and  his  head  sunk  upon  his  chest. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  hurry  for- 
ward and  prevent  him  from  falling — 
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hut  a  new  impression  darted  across 
me,  and  arrested  ray  steps.  The 
stranger's  hack  was  turned  towards 
me,  but  his  shape  and  garments  re- 
sembled those  of  Herbert.  Here 
then  might  ensue  some  method  of 
penetrating  the  mystery  which  ap- 
peared to  envelope  this  young  man  ; 
and,  pausing.  I  instinctively  drew  be- 
hind a  hedge  that  stood  close  by,  still 
fixing  my  eyes  on  the  object  of  my 
interest.  After  a  short  interval,  the 
stranger  gathered  himself  up,  threw 
his  hands  in  frantic  mood  towards 
the  sky,  and  then,  pressing  them 
against  his  temples,  hurried  on,  as  if 
seeking,  by  swiftness  of  motion,  to 
dull  the  intensity  of  the  feelings  with 
which  he  had  been  convulsed. 

By  this  time  it  became  evident  that 
I  was  not  mistaken  in  the  individual; 
I  perceived,  however,  that  it  would 
he  injudicious  to  address  him  while 
thus  agitated,  and  therefore  walked 
slowly  forward,  hoping  that  chance 
would,  ere  long,  throw  him  again  in 
my  way,  in  which  case  I  resolved  to 
lay  aside  the  kind  of  espionage  to 
which  I  had  been  thus  prompted  by 
circumstances,  and  to  introduce  my- 
self frankly  to  my  new  parishioner. 

I  did  not  wait  long  for  this  oppor- 
tunity ;  it  occurred  a  day  or  two  af- 
terwards, in  one  of  the  woody  lanes 
which  skirt  the  hamlet.  I  contrived, 
by  dint  of  some  tenacity,  to  bring  my 
young  friend  into  conversation,  in 
which,  at  length,  he  seemed  to  take 
a  slight  interest.  At  his  own  door  I 
was  about  to  bid  him  farewell ;  but, 
grasping  my  hand,  he  said,  "  No,  do 
not  let  us  part  here  :  you  are  the  first 
individual  who  has  drawn  me  back 
into  any  commerce  with  my  kind  for 
many  dreary  months.  We  have  re- 
ciprocated words  of  grave  and  sol- 
emn import  :  to  me  such  conversa- 
tion is  well-timed,  and  in  it  alone 
must  I  indulge.  Look  on  me,  my 
friend,"  continued  he,  as  he  entered 
his  little  parlour,  "  my  thin  hair  is 
nearly  grey  ;  a  year  or  two  since,  its 
blackness  might  have  rivalled  the  ra- 
ven's plumage.  Scarcely  five-and- 
twenty  summers  have  passed  over  my 
head,  and  my  cheeks  are  sunken  and 


hectic  :  I  am  dying  !"  I  fixed  my 
eyes  instinctively  on  his  features,  and 
read  in  them  a  confirmation  of  the 
prophecy.  I  urged  on  him  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  advice.  "  It  is  use- 
less," replied  he,  "  the  springs  of  life 
are  wasted — the  seat  of  my  disorder 
is  here,''  and  he  pressed  his  hand  up- 
on his  heart. 

From  this  time  we  became  pretty 
frequent  companions.  Herbert  was 
the  gentlest  and  most  Unassuming  of 
beings  ;  and  it  was  c/ily  when  I  reit- 
erated the  necessity  of  seeking  med- 
ical advice,  that  b"8  seemed  to  lose 
his  equanimity  ;  meanwhile  I  respect- 
ed his  deep-seated  grief, and  obtruded 
no  curiosity  respecting  its  origin.  At 
length,  one  fine  autumnal  evening, 
when  we  had  been  watching  in  his 
garden  the  gorgeous  setting  of  the 
sun,  Herbert,  who  had  been  awhile 
silent,  suddenly,  and  as  if  to  himself, 
exclaimed  :  "  Yes,  it  is  right  that  it 
should  be  divulged.  I  will  not  car- 
ry the  tremendous  secret  with  me  to 
the  grave  !  I  will  endure,  yet  this 
once,  the  anguish  of  its  recital." — 
Then  addressing  me  :  "  You  have,  no 
doubt,  my  excellent  friend,  felt  some 
desire  to  learn  the  nature  of  that  con- 
suming grief  which  is  hurrying  me  to 
my  final  account ;  you  have  tendered 
me  your  friendship,  your  affection, 
and  it  is  right  you  should  know  to 
whom  these  offers  have  been  made. 
My  sad  story  will  soon  be  told. 

"  Your  observation  has,  I  am  aware, 
led  you  to  suspect  that  I  am  not  an 
Englishman — this  suspicion  is  well 
founded.  My  native  country  is 
France,  my  name  Florville  :  Herbert 
Florville.  I  am  the  offspring  of  an 
ilbfeted  woman,  whose  crime, in  yield- 
ing to  the  seductions  of  my  father, 
has  been  visited  sevenfold  on  her  un- 
happy progeny.  My  father,  the  Mar- 
quis de  R ,  was  a  professed  man 

of  gallantry.  He  is  said  to  have  had 
several  natural  children  ;  but  made 
provision  at  his  death  for  only  two  ; 
myself,  and,  as  I  understood,  a  son 
by  another  amour.  My  education 
was  liberal :  I  was  bred  up  in  an 
academy  at  Paris,  and  made  consid- 
erable progress  in  polite  literature. 
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From  hence  I  proceeded  to  a  college 
at   Lyons,   my    spirits  buoyant  with 
hope,    my    heart    glowing    with    the 
jnost  expanded  emotions  of  benevo- 
le.'ice.  I  gazed  around  me,  and  drank 
in    .enthusiastically  the   deep   beauty 
with  which,  to   a  }roung  and  ardent 
fancy,  v'ie  face   of  visible  creation   is 
invested.      I  pursued  my  studies  with 
alacrity,  a&d  regarded  my  fellow-stu- 
dents with  affection.     But  there  was 
one  among  those  for  whom   I  felt  a 
peculiar  esteem  :  he  was  my  junior — 
his   name,    PhilnVpe    Leblanc  :    this 
youth,  at  the   mosi    engaging   period 
of  life   (about  eighteen),  was  distin- 
guished by  personal  beauty  and  apiia- 
ble  manners  ;  beneath  which  exterior 
lurked  an    envious   and  a   traitorous' 
heart.     Thus  much  let  me  say  in  al- 
leviation of  my  own  inexpiable  guilt. 
Why  did   my  evil   destiny  impel  me 
towards  this  man  ?      Indications  of 
his  real  character  were  occasonally 
discernible  ;   yet,  infatuated  with  bis 
society,  I  either  disregarded,  or  push- 
ed conviction  from  me  :   we  were,  in 
fact,  inseparable,  until  he  became  my 
confidant  in  a  love  affair.     A  young 
lady   of  Lyons,  whom  I  had  met   in 
company,  engrossed    both  my  sleep- 
ing and  waking  thoughts  ;    she   ap- 
peared to  return  my  attachment,  and 
we  had  several  stolen  interviews.     I 
designed,    when    my    course   in    life 
should    become   clearer,  to   demand 
this  young  lady  of  her  father  ;  but  in 
an  evil  hour,  subdued   by  his  impor- 
tunities, I  introduced  Leblanc  to  my 
mistress.       From    this    moment    the 
fairy  dream   of  life  was  for  me  dis- 
solved, the  silver   cord   was   loosed, 
the  golden  vessel  broken.     Leblanc 
suddenly    cooled   in    his    friendship, 
and  by-and-bye  actually  shunned  me. 
No  cause  for  tins  was  apparent,  and, 
wrapt  in  my  growing  passion  for  Car- 
oline, I  became  after  a  while  indiffer- 
ent to   it.      At   length   I  was   stung 
from  this  carelessness  by  the  venom 
of  the  serpent.     Leblanc — my  friend 
— professed  to  have  sustained  several 
considerable  losses :  this  I  had  heard ; 
but  I  was  absent  on  a  few  days'  ex- 
cursion, when  he  made  oath  that   he 
believed  mc  to  be  the  plunderer,  and, 


by  dint  of  a  well-compacted  lie,  ob- 
tained a  warrant  to  search  my  apart- 
ments— there  the  lost  articles  were 
discovered  ;  there,  where  he  who 
had  secreted  them  knew  well  how  to 
seek  and  find.  Alas,  Sir,  1  returned 
to  Lyons,  only  to  perceive  myself 
ruined  ;  blasted  in  reputation,  expel- 
led the  college,  and  sought  after  by 
the  police.  The  woman  in  whose 
house  I  had  lodged  gave  me  these 
details,  and  conjured  me  at  once  to 
leave  the  town.  '  Your  friends,'  said 
she,  'are  engaged  in  compromising 
the  affair  ;  at  another  day  you  may 
come  back  and  sift  the  villainy,  for  I 
am  sure  it  is  such,  to  its  foundation. 
At  present,  to  expose  yourself  here 
would  be  fatal.'  This  was  judicious 
advice,  and  so  soon  as  my  boiling 
veins  had  in  a  slight  degree  subsided, 
I  felt  it  to  be  so.  Besides,  Leblanc 
had  for  the  present  escaped  me.  He 
had,  it.  seems,  left  Lyons  the  preced- 
ing day,  it  was  uncertain  for  what 
place.  The  coward's  reason  for  this 
was  obvious  :  he  knew  my  motions, 
and  dared  not  encounter  me.  I 
quitted  the  town,  on  the  borders  of 
which  I  had  resided,  immediately, 
and  arrived,  a  heart-broken  man,  in 
Paris. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
convulsions  that  swept  across  my 
mind  at  this  period.  The  predomi- 
nant feeling  was  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  vengeance.  { I  will  execute  it/ 
said  I  to  myself,  '  and  then  bid  adieu 
to  France  forever.  I  soon  received 
intelligence,  through  a  trusty  friend, 
that  no  further  judicial  steps  were 
meditated  against  me,  but  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  keep  away 
from  Lyons.  This,  however,  I  dis- 
regarded, and  began  to  doubt  wheth- 
er it  had  not  been  wiser  to  brave  my 
fate  at  first,  even  in  the  teeth  of  the 
damnatory  proofs  produced  against 
me.  Another  circumstance  occur- 
red, which  decided  me  :  I  heard  that 
Leblanc  had  returned  to  Lyons,  and 
was  paying  acceptable  suit  to  my  frail 
fair  one.  This  afforded  an  obvious 
clue  to  his  malice  and  villainy.  I 
prepared  to  start  by  the  diligence 
next  morning.      Alas  !  that  morning 
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found  me  stretched  ou  a  sick  bed, 
and  in  a  raging  fever.  From  this 
illness  (the  fruit  of  mental  agitation) 
I  slowly  recovered,  and  wished  to 
recover  only  that  I  might  visit  my 
ruin  on  the  head  of  its  vile  producer. 
During  this  interval,  I  resolved  on 
passing  over  ultimately  to  England, 
and  made  arrangements  by  which  my 
little  patrimony  was  transferred  into 
the  British  funds." 

Here  the  unhappv  speaker  paused  i 
his  narrative  had  hitherto  been  con- 
tinuous, and  tolerably  calm  ;  but  on 
resuming  it  his  voice  became  low  and 
tremulous  ;  his  face  more  ghastly 
pale  ;  his  eve  wandering  and  rayless. 
He  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  mine. 

"  One  autumnal  evening,  almost 
the  first  time  I  had  ventured  to  creep 
forth,  on  approaching  my  lodging  in 
the  suburbs  of  Paris,  I  saw,  turning 
the  corner  of  a  street  before  me,  a 
well-known  form ;  I  could  not  be  de- 
ceived— it  was  Leblanc's.  At  this 
moment  I  was  tottering  along,  sup- 
porting my  feeble  steps  upon  a  walk- 
ing-stick. But  the  object  before  me 
wrought  a  change  instantaneous  and 
mighty — every  fibre  was  on  the  in- 
stant strung ;  the  blood,  which  had 
been  creeping  through  my  veins,  dart- 
ed along  with  the  velocity  of  light- 
ning :  I  felt  its  sudden  rush  suffuse 
my  cheeks,  my  neck,  my  temples- 
a  supernatural  strength  appeared  con- 
ceded to  me. 

"  I  followed  my  enemy  warily,  but 
firmly,  and  with  savage  exultation 
perceived  him  take  the  road  leading 
towards  the  open  country.  I  had  no 
defined  purpose — on  the  contrary,  all 
was  tumult  in  my  soul — but  an  un- 
controllable impulse  urged  me  on. 
Meanwhile,  night  fell  upon  the  earth 
dense  and  starless,  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  I  kept  Leblanc  in 
view.  He  moved  on  steadily  and 
with  unreverted  eyes,  not  conscious 
of  the  wretched  minister  of  vengeance 
who  tracked  his  steps.  At  length  he 
turned  into  an  unfrequented  path, 
which  joined  the  high-road  again  by 
a  nearer  cut.  I  grasped  the  weapon 
in  my  hand  (it  was  a  sword-stick)  and 
followed.       When    about    half-way 


through  this  pass,  I  shouted  :  he  faced 
about,  and  perceived  me,  in  the  dim 
twilight,  standing  at  his  side.  He 
started,  but  the  next  moment  affect- 
ed an  air  of  indifference.  I  hurled 
on  him  the  bitterest  reproaches — I 
overwhelmed  him  with  epithets  the 
most  disgraceful,  in  hopes  to  rouse 
his  dormant  spirit.  It  was  ineffectu- 
al :  he  remained  still  and  silent,  and 
I  fancied  I  could  trace  an  expression 
of  contemptuous  triumph  curling  his 
lip.  This  maddened  me.  I  insisted 
that  he  should  publicly  confess  his 
imputation  against  my  honesty  to  be 
a  slanderous  fabrication.  I  even  con- 
jured him,  in  terms  of  passionate  pa- 
thos, to  do  me  this  justice  ;  and  to 
explain  by  what  instrumentality  he 
had  effected  my  destruction.  All 
was  vain  :  he  turned  away,  and  pro- 
ceeded. What  could  I  do  ?  my 
wrongs  were  crying.  I  thought  of 
my  ruined  name  and  blasted  pros- 
pects— of  my  shattered  health,  and 
of  the  beloved  girl  whom  he  had 
snatched  from  me.  A  few  steps  more 
would  bring  him  into  the  op-en  road. 
I  drew  the  sword,  sprang  forward, 
and  plunged  it  into  his  side,  repeat- 
ing the  blow  until  the  miserable  vic- 
tim of  his  own  treachery  and  my  un- 
bounded passion,  rolled  dead  against 
my  feet." 

Here  Florville  stopped,  his  weak 
frame  exhausted  by  the  terrible  ex- 
citement of  his  narrative.  After  a 
while  he  added,  that,  on  that  fearful 
night,  he  had  regained  his  lodging  in 
a  state  bordering  upon  frenzy  :  that 
he  had  lain  there  in  complete  stupor 
for  weeks,  heedless  of  suspicion  at- 
taching to  him  ;  but  hearing  of  none, 
had  at  length  prosecuted  his  inten- 
tion of  emigrating  to  England. 

I  mused  on  this  wretched  story 
with  deep  emotion.  I  resolved  not 
to  betray  the  confidence  of  the  young 
man,  particularly  as  he  was  evident- 
ly fast  sinking  into  the  grave ;  and 
therefore,  as  far  as  was  in  my  power, 
without  affecting  to  extenuate  his 
crime,  quieted  and  consoled  him. 

Business,  about  this  time,  called 
me  to  London.  I  was  absent  nearly 
three  week?.     On  returning,  I  found 
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that  Florville  had  rapidly  declined, 
and  was  pronounced  in  a  hopeless 
condition  bv  a  physician  whose  at- 
tendance his  servant  had  procured. 
I  learned  also  that  he  had  been  anx- 
ious to  see  me.  I  hastened  to  his 
bedside.  He  was  greatly  altered, 
and  the  catastrophe  seemed  fast  ap- 
proaching. After  a  brief  interval, 
passed  in  such  discourse  as  the  na- 
ture of  his  situation  appeared  to  sug- 
gest, he  motioned  to  the  domestics  to 
leave  us,  and  then,  with  a  violent  ef- 
fort, said  : — 

"  When  I  made  my  sad  confession  to 
you,  dear  friend,  I  suppressed  one  fact, 
one  dreadful  fact ;  it  came  to  my  own 
knowledge  just  afterlreachedEngland. 
Why  did  not  this  communication  de- 
stroy me  on  the  spot  ?  I  vowed  never 
to  divulge  it  until  my  last  hour — it  has 
now  arrived.  You  heard  me  speak 
of  my  father  having  provided  for  an- 
other son — that  son  was" 

At  these  words  a  horrible  suspi- 
cion possessed  my  soul.  I  rose  in- 
voluntarily, paced  across  the  room, 
and  groaned  aloud.  The  dying  man, 
with  desperate  force,  exclaimed  : — 
'*  You  see  it  then,  you  have  pierced 
my  secret !  But  I  was  not  the  ag- 
gressor. I  loved  him  tenderly;  loved 
him  even  when  J — Oh,  God  !" 


Alarmed  by  this  paroxysm,  I  re- 
turned to  the  bed-side.  He  had  sunk 
back  on  the  pillow,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  I  spoke,  in  a 
trembling  tone,  words  of  pity  and 
comfort.  He  answered  not.  When 
my  voice  ceased,  the  stillness  of 
death  was  in  the  chamber.  Moved 
even  to  tears,  I  gently  put  aside  his 
hands,  and  at  one  glance  perceived 
the  truth  :  he  was  dead — that  last  ag- 
ony had  burst  the  frail  cord  which 
bound  him  to  existence. 

Florville  had  named  me  his  sole 
executor.  The  little  he  left  (with 
one  or  two  exceptions]  was  bequeath- 
ed to  his  French  servant.  In  hises- 
crutoire  I  discovered  a  packet,  which, 
on  examination,  I  found  to  contain 
proofs  of  the  relationship  between 
Florville  and  Leblanc.  I  was  charg- 
ed to  transmit  this  packet,  with  other 
papers,  communicating  the  whole 
particulars  of  their  story,  to  certaiu 
individuals  at  Paris.       It  seems  that 

the  Marquis  deR ,  father  of  these 

unfortunate  young  men,  had,  from  a 
feeling  not  difficult  to  comprehend, 
wished  to  keep  them  separate.  He 
had  committed  them  to  the  care  of 
guardians  unknown  to  each  other, 
and  chance  alone  threw  them  togeth- 
er (alas,  how  unhappily  !)  at  Lyons. 


SUPERSTITION. 


"  The  trick  of  vanity. — Why  we  all  do  laugh 
At  Ihe  stage  player's  antics,  nay  often  deem 
He  hits  to  the  very  hair  our  neighbour's  faults, 
When  it  may  chance — (conceit  how  blind  thou  art !) 
He  draws  the  bow  at  us." 


01. 1)    (OMW)T. 


4  N  inquiry  into  the  the  deeper 
■**-  points  of  superstition — those 
which  are  peculiar  to  kingdoms,  or 
which  plunge  into  the  dwellings  of 
the  dead,  and  bring  back  to  scare  us, 
visions  and  chimeras  dire,  mantled  in 
winding  sheets,  and,  "  grinning  hor- 
ribly a  ghastly  smile" — it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  institute.  I  only  throw  a 
few  unpretending  glances  upon  those 
lighter  prejudices  of  the  fanciful,  or 
the  weak,  which  we,  in  a  smaller  or 
fe>ser  degree,  every  day  jostle  against 


in  our  struggle  to  maintain  our  course 
upon  the  ocean,  and  amidst  the  en- 
vironing breakers  of  life.  Have 
we  not  many  of  us  stigmatized,  as 
puerile  and  ridiculous,  the  ardent 
little  Miss,  who  with  a  precocious 
propensity  to  anticipate,  conjures  up 
a  wedding-ring  in  coffee  grounds,  or 
sows  her  hemp-seed  at  Midsummer  ? 
And  yet  might  not  some  of  us  have 
battled  for  a  particular  seat  at  whist, 
or  cut  for  the  cards,  with  the  full  as- 
surance  that   on   these  depend    the 


Realities. 


JOS 


good  fortune  of  the  game  ?  The 
young  lady's  superstition,  rely  upon 
it,  is  not  a  jot  more  ridiculous,  more 
at  variance'  with  nature,  and  nature's 
laws,  than  ours.  You  view  with  as- 
tonishment your  worthy  old  grand- 
mother's loudly  expressed  consterna- 
tion, when  the  ominous  shroud  or 
winding-sheet  in  the  candle  scarfs  up 
its  brilliance — you  sneer  at  your 
fair  cousins'  blush-tinged  trepidation, 
when  they,  dreaming  on  what  they 
wish,  convert  a  superfluous  bit  of 
light  into  a  love  letter — you  pity  the 
eager  credulity  of  your  companion, 
who  shudders  when  he  finds  that 
there  are  thirteen  seated  at  the  feast- 
board,  and  yet  fears  to  break  the 
spell  by  rising,  lest  he  be  the  first 
victim — and  you,  the  very  next  day, 
purchase  the  lottery  ticket,  No.  1,001, 
because  it  is  an  odd  number;  because 
it  gained  a  capital  prize  at  the  last 
drawing,  or  because  (and  confess, 
dear  smiling  readers,  that  here  at 
least  you  are  vulnerable),  you  dream- 
ed of  that  very  number,  or  your  wife, 
your  child,  your  relation,  dreamed 
of  it  last  night.  I  am  afraid  your 
superstition  in  this  is  to  the  full  as 
fanciful  as  that  of  your  aged  grand- 
mother, your  blushing  cousins,  or 
your  credulous  companions.  We 
are  told  that  if  we  walk  beneath  an 
uplifted  ladder,  we  shall  never  be 
advanced  high  in  the  scale  of  fortune, 
never  attain  a  noble  station  on  the 
ladder  of  life,  and  we  smile  in  the 
diviner's  face  :  but  the  very  next  day, 
perhaps  the  next  minute — oh,  what 
weak  creatures  we  are,  with  all  our 
boasted  wisdom,  all  our  pride  ! — we 
decline  commencing  a  journey,  be- 
cause it  is  Friday,  and  the  day  "  we 
dread."  Ought  we  not  in  our  turns 
to  be  laughed  out  of  countenance  ? 
We  object  to  helping  our  friend  to 
some  salt,  because  it  will  promote 


differencei  ?  Stnd  we  sedulously  di- 
vert the  order  of  crossed  knives,  be- 
cause it  is  an  omen  of  dread ;  and 
yet  we  grow  eloquent  on  the  folly  of 
the  seaman,  when  he  nails  the  horse- 
$hoe  to  the  mast,  or  the  peasant, 
when  he  fastens  it  to  his  door,  with- 
out considering  that  all  of  us  equally 
sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  superstition. 

I  will  conclude  this  sketch,  for  I 
deem  it  no  more,  although  the  sub- 
ject it  involves  is  a  wide  one,  with  a 
short  tale,  apt  enough  to  my  purpose, 
and  which,  I  dare  say,  has  many  a 
parallel  both  on  land  and  wave. 

"  A  gentleman,  coming  a  passen- 
ger in  a  vessel  from  the  West  Indies, 
finding  it  more  inconvenient  to  be 
shaved  than  to  wear  his  beard,  chose 
the  latter — but  he  was  not  suffered 
to  have  his  choice  long — it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  sailors,  and 
indeed  of  the  captain  as  well,  that 
there  was  not  the  least  probability  of 
a  wind  as  long  as  this  ominous  beard 
was  suffered  to  grow.  They  peti- 
tioned, they  remonstrated ;  and  at- 
last  prepared  to  cut  the  fatal  hairs 
by  violence.  Now,  as  there  is  no 
operation,  to  which  it  is  so  much  the 
patient's  interest  to  consent  as  that 
of  the  barber — the  gentleman  quietly 
submitted  ;  nor  could  the  wind  resist 
the  potent  spell,.which  instantly  filled 
all  their  sails,  and  wafted  them  mer- 
rily away." 

Kind,  my  readers,  if  there  be  any 
of  ye  who  feel  an  inclination  of  dis- 
gust at  this  beard-hating  folly  of  the 
"  tars,"  repress  it  as  you  value  justice 
and  the  "  landsmen's  consistency  ;• 
for  be  assured,  and  I  hope  I  have 
said  enough  to  prove  the  fact,  that 
although  we  might  conquer  general 
superstition,  we  are  still  fettered  with 
that  which  belongs  to  our  particular 
profession,  our  individual  habits,  and 
our  peculiar  pursuits. 


KEALITIES. 


I  made  myself  a  little  boat 
And  launched  it  on  the  sea  ; 

And  into  the  wide  world  went  forth 

To  see  what  there  might  be. 
38    atheneum,  vol.  3.     2d  series. 


I  had  a  power  given  me 
To  gaze  on  every  heart, 

And  from  its  secret  joy  or  grie£ 
To  bid  the  veil  depart, 
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1  entered  first  a  stately  hall  ; 

It  shone  with  light  and  bloom, 
And  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  breath 

Of  music  and  perfume. 

There  saw  I  one,  who   on  his  head 
Wore  a  bright  crown  of  gold, 

And  his  purple  mantle  swept  the  ground 
In  many  a  broidered  fold  ; 


A  moment  passed,  and  all  was  dark. 

For  the  lovers  blood  was  shed  ; 
And  his  own  mistress  lay  beside — 

Her  life  with  his  had  fled. 

I  saw  a  minstrel's  lofty  brow, 
Green  with  his  laurel  crown  ; 

But  I  saw,  too,  that  high  pale  brow 
Was  bowed  in  sorrow  down  : 


But  he  had  a  troubled  glance, 
And  his  look  was  dark  with  care, 

And  his  thoughts  wandered  to  and  fro, 
And  rest  they  found  no  where. 


For  blighted  hope  was  at  his  heart, 
And  he  had  found  that  fame 

(The  fame  he  had  tho't  more  than  life) 
\\  as  nothing  but  a  name. 


I  stood  next  by  a  gay  lady  ; 

Rich  gems  were  in  her  hair ; 
There  was  not  one  so  proud  as  she, 

There  was  not  one  so  fair  ; 

But  I  perceived  her  spirit  trirned 
From  the  enchanted  scene, 

With  tad  and  mournful    memory, 
To  days  which  once  had  been  ; 


I  saw  the  sun  like  glory  rise 

On  the  warrior's  snow-white    plume 
And  stern  and  stately  was  his  step, 

But  his  lip  and  eye  were  gloom  : 

I  saw  him  look  towards  the  field 
He  had  covered  with  the  slain, — 

I  knew  his  soul  was  on  the  friends 
He  should  not  see  asrain. 


When  her  hair  was  bound  with  flowers, 
And  her  spirits  fresh  like  them, 

Ere  the  had  bartered  happiness 
For  the   heartless  diadem. 


I  then  the  crowded  city  sought — 
There  was  hurrying  to  and  fro  : 

I  asked  if  in  it  might  be  rest  I 
And  tumult  answered,  no. 


I  entered  next  a  mossy  bower  ; 

And  there  two  lovers  leant, 
As,  if  their  destiny  were  clear 

As  the  moonlit  element. 


I  called  the  traveller  wind,  oh  !   where 
Peace  may  the  weary  crave  ? 

And  the  deep  voice  of  death  replied — 
But  only  in  the  grave. 
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QJOMK  twelve  years  ago,  I  formed 
^  part  of  a  muster  of  sportsmen 
who  were  assembled  at  the  hospita- 
ble mansion  of  one  of  the  heartiest 
and  kindest  of  men.  It  was  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  my  host  and  friend  was  a 
perfect  model  of  what  a  country  gen- 
tleman ought  to  be.  Unfortunately 
for  our  field  sports  the  frost  set  in 
upon  us,  during  our  stay,  with  such 
severity,  that  we  could  neither  use 
horse  nor  dog  for  the  purposes  of  the 
chace.  We  therefore  employed  our 
mornings  in  viewing  the  lions  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  our  evenings 
were  cheated  of  ennui  by  the  recital 
of  sporting  anecdotes  or  legends  of 
the  field.  I  shall  now  give  one  of 
these,  as  it  was  related  by  the  son  of 
our  host,  premising  that  I,  Alfred  Do- 
micile, will  personally  vouch  for  the 


identity  of  the  scenes  and  characters 
introduced.  I  shall,  with  your  leave, 
good  readers,  call  it 

THE  YOUNG    SPORTSMAN^  TALE. 

Distant  not  more  than  a  two  hours' 
ride  from  hence,  commences  one  ol 
those  enormous  tracts  of  land  termed 
a  chace.  from  the  right  of  deer  feed 
and  hunting  attached  to  it,  which  in 
the  feudal  aera  were  frequental  grant- 
ed to  those  barons  and  gentlemen  ot 
repute  who  had  made  themselves  use- 
ful, or  of  consequence,  in  the  eyes  oi 
power.  The  one  of  which  I  speak  has 
recently  been  curtailed  of  its  any 
thing  but  k*  fair  proportions,"  and  the 
husbandman  who  had  before  the  mis- 
fortune to  till  lands  in  the  purlieus  of 
this  property,  can  now  sow  his  seed, 
in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  with  a  hope 
of  reaping  a  bounty  from  Ins  labours. 
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so? 


and  without  dreading  the  inroads  of 
the  deer  or  the  sortie  of  the  keepers 
after  them. 

Ii  was  about  four  years  ago  that  I 
was  benighted  in  one  of  the  many  in- 
tricate and  dangerous  portions  of  this 
particular  chase.  I  had  hoped  to 
have  mastered  its  utmost  precincts 
before  the  day  yielded  to  its  dark 
adversary,  and  the  speed  with  which 
I  had  ridden  the  first  twelve  miles  of 
my  journey  in  order  to  accomplish 
that  object,  only  accelerated  its  fail- 
ure. My  horse  fell  lame  ere  I  had 
treaded  a  fourth  part  of  its  intrica- 
cies. I  dreamed  not  of  this  when  I 
consented  to  the  opening  of  another 
bottle  at  the  hospitable  mansion  where 
I  had  previously  dined,  or  it  might 
have  been  otherwise.  But  it  is  not 
till  tried  by  peril  that  we  woo  •  pru- 
dence, and  we  rarely  learn  wisdom 
but  in  the  school  of  adversity.  It  is 
irksome  for  a  sportsman  to  pause, 
but  how  many  of  us  would  be  soon- 
er with  the  quarry  were  we  more  fre- 
quently to  do  so. 

Well,  sirs,  I  floundered  on,  over 
rut,  furze,  and  bury,  and  with  diffi- 
culty kept  my  saddle,  from  the  con- 
tinual plungings  and  roarings  of  my 
horse,  which,  of  acuter  vision  than 
myself,  was  frequently  scared  from 
his  route  by  the  sweep  of  a  startled 
deer.  I  was  obliged  to  dismount, 
far  my  seat  became  as  precarious  as 
a  young  sailor's  in  the  shrouds,  when 
the  sea  is  angry,  and  the  light  skiff, 
unconscious  of  its  crew's  danger, 
dances  upon  the  heaving  waves,  and 
is  gay  and  buoyant  in  the  very  jaws 
of  destruction,'  I  began  to  anathe- 
matize ypur  sporting  dinners,  and  to 
wonder  that  people  were  not  content- 
ed with  the  fox's  brush,  or  the  hare's 
pad,  unless  they  ware  followed  by  a 
burst  at  the  feast  board,  and  a  trail 
of  the  red  wine.  Anon,  it  commenc- 
ed to  rain, and  there  was  a  moaning  in 
the  air  as  of  troubled  spirits,  till  mine, 
for  I  was  a  very  youth  then,  felt  cold 
and  heavy.  At  that  moment,  a  deep 
hollow  bark  of  a  dog,  frightful  at  an- 
other time,  came  like  music  on  my 
ear,  for  I  knew  man  or  his  dwelling 
must  be  nigh.     1  was  not  deceived — 


guided  by  the  raving  of  the  dog,  I 
soon  reached  an.  antiquated,  ill-kept 
building,  which,  from  its  whitewash- 
ed front,  1  concluded  must  be  the 
same  which  was  generally  called  "  the 
white  house  of  the  chacc."'  This 
gave  me  little  pleasure,  for  I  now  re- 
collected a  report  that  went  abroad, 
that  old  Faulkner,  the  noted  smug- 
gler and  poacher,  here  kept  his  court. 
But  I  had  no  alternative  :  "  present 
fears  arc  worse  than  horrible  imag- 
inings,'' and  I  assumed  a  valour  I 
hardly  could  feel,  lifted  the  ponder- 
ous iron  handle  of  the  porch  door, 
which  served  the  double  purpose  of 
a  knocker  and  a  latch,  and  thunder- 
ed boisterously  upon  the  knob,  which 
was  its  anvil.  It  was  in  very  truth 
the  bluster  of  a  bully,  who  fears  lest 
the  recoil  of  his  own  violence,  like 
an  overloaded  fowling-piece,  should 
prostrate  him  the  victim  of  his  own 
indiscretion. 

In  a  very  few  moments  my  signal 
was  acknowledged,  additional  lights 
were  discernible,  and  immediately  I 
was  accosted  from  within  in  a  strain 
not  of  the  most  graceful  melody,  or 
cheorful  recognition. 

"  Your  business,  master,vyour  busi- 
ness ;  it  is  a  rough  night  for  visits  of 
amusement,  and  trade  has  closed  its 
shop  since  sunset.'-' 

"  I  am  benighted — I  would  claim 
shelter  for  awhile,  or  a  guide  to  the 
plain." 

"  You  must  proceed,"  rejoined  the 
imperturbable  janitor,  "  we  cannot 
serve  you  ;  the  keepers  will  be 
abroad,  you  cannot  miss  them,  and-it 
they  do  not  grapple  you  for  a  poach- 
er, and  take  you  to  old  Moses  to- 
night, and  the  justice  to-morrow,  it 
will  be  because  your  gold  is  a  more 
potent  protector  than  your  honesty." 

I  pleaded  for  some  time  in  vain, 
till  at  last  I  ventured  to  inquire  if 
the  house  was  not  Mr  Faulkner's, 
and  to,  entreat  that  my  name  should 
be  given  to  him.  This  was  complied 
with,  and  after  a  pause  of,  it  may 
be,  live  minutes,  the  messenger  re- 
turned. 

"  Thank  your  stars  that  you  had  a 
father.       You  may  come  in,  for    be 
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will  have  it  ?o.  Come,  give  us  your 
horse,  you'll  have  a  bill  to  pay  for 
provender,  anon." 

I  was  met  in  the  passage  of  this 
-old  house  by  Faulkner  himself,  who 
not  only  received  me  cordially,  but 
kindly,  and  I  was  conducted  by  him 
to  a  large  old-fashioned  room,  uncar- 
peted  and  with  white-washed  walls, 
and  hung  about  with  prints  of  Chevy 
Chase  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
victories.  A  cheerful  wood  fire  was 
blazing  on  the  red-bricked  hearth,  a 
couple  of  wire-haired  greyhounds 
were  stretched  in  lazy  comfort  be- 
fore it,  and  two  bettermost  sort  of 
yeomen,  in  riding  gear,  were  seated 
on  either  side  of  its  ample  corners. 
Pipes  and  bottles  of  spirits  were  ty- 
ing on  an  antique  dog-clawed  table, 
and  a  cold  venison  pie  and  a  noble 
ham  of  bacon  were  on  a  sort  of  side- 
board somewhat  removed.  1  am 
thus  particular ,for  after-circumstances 
impressed  the  minutest  points  of  that 
night  upon  my  memory. 

Of  Richard  Faulkner  himself  I 
hardly  venture  upon  the  portraiture. 
Setting,  as  he  did,  the  revenue  and 
the  game  laws  at  defiance,  he  yet 
performed  so  many  charities  and 
kindnesses  to  a  class  of  poor  people 
that  winked  at  his  captions,  that  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  designate  him 
the  brigand  he  was  described  to  be. 
He  was  of  a  bold  but  furrowed  coun- 
tenance, toil,  and  not  extreme  age, 
for  he  wanted  two  or  three  years  of 
sixty,  had  fallowed  it  with  his  plough- 
share. Nearly  six  feet  in  stature, 
and  close  set  withal,  his  gait  was  im- 
posing, and  great  skill  with  the  back- 
sword and  sabre  added  formidable 
advantages  to  his  natural  athletic 
powers.  He  hardly  ever  sought  a 
quarrel,  yet  never  fled  from  one — 
rarely  commenced  an  injury,  save  in 
his  contraband  calling,  but  always 
avenged  one ;  and  hence  the  little 
squires  that  lived  about  him  rather 
pretended  ignorance  of  his  doings 
than  openly  opposed  them,  and  it 
has  been  hinted  that  the  gentry,  who 
kept  house  within  the  sphere  of  his 
influence,  were  always  famous  for 
imadulteratod  geneva. 


u  Square  round,  my  boys,  square 
round,  'bout  ships  messmates,"  sung 
out  Richard,  as  he  led  me  to  his  par- 
lour. "  Here  is  a  younker  whose 
father  once  did  a  good  turn  to  Dick 
Faulkner,  and  may  my  brandy  kegs 
be  all  bilged  if  he  sha'n't  dry  his 
coat  at  as  good  a  fire-side  as  any  in 
old  England,  and  warm  his  heart 
with  as  thorough  proof  moonshine  as 
ever  the  dear  lady  of  our  revels 
shined  upon.  Come,  doff  your  col- 
ours and  your  helmet,  young  one — 
a  scarlet  coat  and  a  jockey  cap  may 
be  well  enow  in  the  sunshine,  but  on 
a  night  like  this  are  of  as  much  use 
as  a  pocket  handkerchief  on  a  fore- 
mast, or  as  a  bowl  dish  when  the 
white  horses  of  the  sea  prance  over 
us." 

A  few  minutes  completed  my  me- 
tamorphosis, and  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  my  host,  I  joined  the  circle 
of  the  carousers  nothing  loth,  and  we 
sat  "  hob  a  nobbing,"  as  they  called 
it,  till  night  was  almost  at  odds  with 
morning  ;  and  it  was  then  that  I  re- 
quested "  an  arm  chair  and  a  pillow 
to  slumber  a  moment,  if  so  Mr  Faulk- 
ner would  permit." 

"  Thou  shalt  have  a  bed,  boy,  a 
bed,  one  fit  for  a  king,  and  they  do 
say  a  king  slept  in  it  once ;  but  zounds, 
you  don't  drink — come  fill,  fill,  '  a 
bowl  and  a  bottle  still  bears  the  bell,' 
fill  to  my  Nancy — <  good  luck  to  the 
Nancy  of  Christchurch,'  "  and  with 
that  he  winked  to  his  companions. 

At  length,  however,  my  entreaties 
for  rest  were  granted,  and  I  was  con- 
ducted to  my  sleeping-room,  having 
even  Richard  himself  for  my  cham- 
berlain. 

"  I  am  fairly  glad,  Mr  Heartly," 
says  he,  "  that  you  did  have  t'other 
bottle  at  the  squire's  yonder,  since  it 
gives  me  a  chance  of  doing  a  good 
turn  to  (he  child  of  him  who  once 
served  Richard  Faulkner  when  debt 
was  upon  and  a  prison  before  him. 
1  am  a  strange  man,  it  may  be  rogu- 
ish on  an  occasion,  but  hang  it,  sir, 
my  heart 's  right,  my  heart 's  right. 
And  I  have  seen  blither  days,  too, 
Mr  Heartly,  and  can  remember  the 
time  when  the  scarlet  coat  and  the 
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velvet  cap  sat  as  blithely  upon  this 
weather-beaten  form  and  frost-cover- 
ed brow,  as  upon  the  best  of  you 
hunters.  But  there  were  clouds  and 
crosses  came  about  me,  and — yet 
that's  away  from  my  purpose — they 
who  sail  upon  the  bonny  green  wa- 
ters must  expect  to  encounter  its 
sharks  ;  and  it  h  ill  ripping  up  old 
grievances,  or  abusing  the  garment 
that  is  no  longer  new." 

I  shook  the  old  boy  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
might  yet  have  quiet  and  happy  days. 

"  It 's  wishing  success  to  the  crew, 
boy,  after  the  ship  has  been  scuttled 
and  the  cargo  thrown  overboard  ;  but 
I  thank  you  for  all  that,  thank  you 
kindly,  heartily  ;  for  what  is  it  now 
to  you,  to  any  one,  that  Mr  Faulk- 
ner of  Hill-side  once  had  houses,  and 
lands,  and  fair  flocks,  and  brave 
steeds,  and  bonny  children — where 
are  they  now  ?  In  the  lands  of  stran- 
gers, in  captivity,  in  the  grave  !  You 
only  see  Richard  Faulkner,  the  smug- 
gler of  the  chace,  alone  before  his 
blazing  hearth,  and  laughing  over  his 
cheer  :  but,  boy,  it  is  not  the  fairest 
tree  that  has  the  firmest  heart,  and 
the  sunniest  morning  ere  noon  may 
be  clouded." 

I  pressed  again  the  proffered  hand, 
and  we  interchanged  "  good  night" 
with  mutual  sincerity ;  but  he  had 
not  gone  many  steps  from  the  door 
ere  he  returned,  and  just  opening  it 
again  wide  enough  to  admit  of  his 
addressing  me,  said  softly, — 

"  Be  not  disturbed  at  what  you 
may  hear,  no  harm  will  come  to  you, 
the  men  below  ride  on  a  perilous  er- 
rand— good  night,  and   be  discreet." 

I  was  not  at  a  loss  to  understand 
his  meaning  :  the  men  were  his  lead- 
ers when  he  had  any  particular  car- 
go of  spirits  to  house,  and  they  were 
to  go  this  night  and  meet  those  who 
were  bringing  it  from  the  coast. — 
About  an  hour  after  I  had  retired,  I 
heard  them  depart ;  the  only  portion 
of  the  farewell  I  could  gather  was, 
"  They  will  bring  it  over  Martin's- 
head,  and  will  wait  by  the  Giant's- 
barrow — old  Tom  will  tell  you  if 
Sanderson  and  his  men  are  out ;  and 


if  they  be,  rather  avoid  than  seek  a 
quarrel,  by  going  a  mile  or  two  about 
by  Cromley's  barn.  Snare  neither 
hare  nor  bird,  but  come  right  onward 
with  the  cargo — farewell — speed  and 
caution  !" — and  the  men,  there  were 
now  three  of  them;  set  off  at  a  round 
trot. 

I  must  have  slept  soundly  for  some 
hours,  as  the  grey  of  the  morning 
faintly  glimmered  through  the  win- 
dows as  I  was  aroused  by  the  tramp 
of  a  horse  at  full  speed,  and  present- 
ly by  a  violent  knocking  at  the  gate- 
way. In  a  few  minutes  all  was  con- 
fusion below,  and  the  voice  of  one 
of  the  men  who  had  left  a  few  hours 
before,  was  loud  and  hurried  : — 
"  There  is  no  time  for  parley,  Smith 
has  shot  him  ;  why  could  he  not  let 
us  pass,  and  take  our  words,  it  was 
not  game  we  carried.  We  are  all 
fettered,  the  steward  knows  it  by  this 
time,  and  the  law  will  be  here  anon." 

"  But  why  did  you  fire  ?"  "  The 
keepers  came  upon  us  and  insisted 
upon  searching  us,  and  swore  that 
we  should  dismount  and  uncover  our 
sacks.  We  refused  and  disputed 
their  right,  one  word  led  to  another, 
till  Smith,  he  had  the  grog  in  his 
head,  pushed  by  the  ranger  of  Hand- 
ley-walk,  who  struck  him  with  his 
whip.  This  was  enough,  blows  fol- 
lowed blows,  till  at  last  Smith  fired 
upon  one  of  them  and  ho  dropped.  It 
was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  the 
consternation  it  caused  in  the  keep- 
ers gave  us  the  opportunity  of  get- 
ting from  them.  What  are  we  to 
do  ?" 

I  could  not  hear  the  answer,  but 
in  about  five  minutes  Faulkner  came 
to  me  much  disturbed — his  greeting 
was  brief  but  conclusive. 

"  Mr  Heartly,  there  is  a  steed  at 
the  door  that  needs  a  rider,  and  there 
is  light  enough  in  the  sky  for  you  to 
sit  him  securely.  You  cannot  miss 
the  track  to  Kingston  bushes,  and 
you  are  then  landed.  I  grieve  to 
turn  you  out,  as  it  seems,  thus  early, 
but  just  now  there  are  safer  nests 
than  these  of  my  building.  No 
words,  but  away  ;  the  few  thanks  you 
owe  me  shut  up  in  your  mind,  that 
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when  I  am  gone  I  may  have  one 
voice  to  grace  my  memory/' 

u  But  I  hope  nothing  has  occurred 
that  will  affect  you  ?"  "  A  trifle, 
sir,  a  trifle  :  the  cable  must  be  again 
cut,  the  weather-beaten  hulk  must 
drift ;  where  next  he  will  find  moor- 
ings no  one  can  say,  perhaps  no 
where,  perhaps  in  the  grave.  It's 
ill  trusting  men  with  liquor  that  have 
business  to  do,  and  a  wise  man  should 
himself  lead  a  project  of  difficulty. 
But  I  am  grown  old,  and  foolish,  and 
lazy   it   seems,  or  there  would  have 

been    no  bl .       Pshaw,  heed  me 

not,  Mr  Heartly,  your  friends  will  be 
waiting  you,  and  those  do  thrive  lit- 
tle who  sow  thorns  in  a  father's  bo- 
som. Should  you  again  cross  the 
old  white  house,  and  find  it  cold  and 
desolate,  it  will  only  depict  the  for- 
tunes of  its  ancient  tenant.     He  that 


hath  been  on  the  seas,  my  )oung 
friend,"  and  he  grasped  me  tightly 
by  the  wrist,  and  I  think  there  was  a 
tear  upon  his  cheek,  "  hath  presages 
of  dark  hours,  and  mine  are  upon  me. 
I  may  struggle  on  for  a  little  time, 
but  there  will  be  no  sailing  with  the 
wind — there  have  been  violence  and 
bloodshed  !" 

The  old  man  hurried  me  to  the 
door,  assisted  me  to  mount,  again 
wrung  my  hand,  and  shouting  out, 
"  Take  the  last  farewell  of  Richard 
Faulkner,"  departed  from  my  view 
forever. 

The  next  day  T  was  summoned  to 
give  evidence  of  what  I  knew  before 
a  neighbouring  magistrate.  Smith 
and  Mason  were  committed,  but. 
Faulkner  had  departed.  The  white 
house  of  the  chase  still  stands,  but 
Faulkner  is  no  more.. 
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npiIERE  arc  circumstances  of  dis- 
-*-  tress  which  throw  an  interest 
around  those  involved  in  them,  far 
greater  than  the  most  lavish  gifts  of 
a  prosperous  fortune  could  confer. 
Squalid  poverty  and  pallid  disease, 
even  while  they  awake  compassion 
and  open  the  hand  of  benevolence, 
excite  an  almost  involuntary  disgust; 
and  having  relieved,  we  gladly  pass 
on,  unwilling  to  contemplate  longer 
than  may  be  absolutely  necessary, 
objects  so  painful  to  our  feelings,  so 
degrading  to  our  common  nature. 
But  the  distress  which  st ill  preserves 
the  propriety  of  better  fortune,  the 
dejection  evinced  only  by  the  pale 
cheek,  the  forced  and  infrequent 
smile,  and  the  reserve  that  is  assumed 
as  a  shelter  from  observation,  these 
are  attendant  circumstances  which 
plead  to  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
heart  and  seize  the  imagination. 

Thus  circumstanced  was  Freder- 
ick \\  olmar,  when  the  fate  of  battle 
had  placed  him  among  the  number 
of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  of  war 
at  Soissoiis,  in  ]  S  | 3.  To  a  counte- 
nance and  form  noble  and  expressive; 


the  continual  contemplation  of  his 
own  and  his  wretched  compatriots' 
misfortunes  gave  an  air  of  deep  mel- 
ancholy. As  he  traversed  the  streets, 
the  abstraction  visible  in  his  features 
plainly  indicated  that  his  soul  was 
in  his  native  Russia,  and  that  its  pent- 
up  energies  burned  for  freedom  and 
for  action.  Whether  it  were  that 
the  general  ferment  in  which  all  Eu- 
rope was  at  that  period  involved  in- 
durated the  hearts  of  men,  or  wheth- 
er the  despotic  government  of  the 
modern  Caesar  were  inimical  to  the 
existence  of  the  kinder  charities  of 
life,  certain  it  is  that  Frederick  found 
little  in  Soissons  to  soothe  the  rigour 
of  his  fate.  Dcs  veritables  malheur 
reux,  as  the  unfortunate  prisoners 
were  generally  termed,  experienced 
every  extreme  of  wretchedness  ;  and 
Frederick,  whom  peculiar  circum- 
stances had  afforded  some  little  funds, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  relieve  their 
necessities,  while  he  participated  in 
their  sorrows.  Thus  had  passed 
neaj  ly  five  months,  when  he  was  one 
da*  suddenly  recognized  by  Sir  Har- 
courl  Aimworth,  whom  he  had  known 
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,in  Russia,  and  to  whom  be  had  once 
rendered  an  essential  service.  After 
the  first  warm  expressions  of  saluta- 
tion, Sir  Harcourt  introduced  Cap- 
tain Wolmar  to  a  young  Frenchman 
of  distinguished  air,  his  companion. 
This  was  the  first  kindly  beam  of  for- 
tune that  had  risen  upon  Frederick 
since  his  capture.  Sir  Harcourt 
Aimworth  was  generous  and  grateful, 
and  sought  every  means  of  proving 
to  him  how  fully  he  remembered, 
and  how  anxious  he  was  to  return 
former  benefits  ;  and  Frederick  soon 
fcund  his  situation  meliorated,  and 
his  spirits  improved,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  friendship.  "Wolmar!" 
cried  Sir  Harcourt,one  evening  before 
they  parted,  "  to-morrow  I  go  to 
Compiegue.  A  grand  fete  is  to  be 
given  in  honour  of  Adolphc  Clair- 
vilie's  coming  of  age — he  who  was 
with  me  the  first  day  I  met  you  here. 
The  chateau  is  delightfully  situated, 
and  the  scene  will  be  new  and  enter- 
taining ;  you  must  accompany   me." 

"  Impossible !  you  forget  that  I  am 
a  prisoner." — "  No,  I  do  not ;  I  have 
sufficient  interest  to  obtain  permis- 
sion for  your  leaving  Soissons  for 
so  short  a  time,  and  so  short  a  dis- 
tance." 

"  A  change  of  scene,  I  confess," 
replied  Frederick,  "  would  be  re- 
freshment to  my  wearied  eyes ;  but 
this  dress  is  unsuited  to  the  scene 
you  lead  me  to  expect." 

All  minor  objections  were  soon 
overruled,  and  the  following  day, 
somewhat  later  than  Sir  Harcourt 
wished,  they  set  forth  for  Compiegne. 
Some  delay  had  occurred  in  obtain- 
ing the  Commandant's  permission, 
which  at  their  outset  rather  clouded 
the  spirits  of  both  ;  but  as  the  beau- 
ties of  the  country  opened  upon 
them,  they  forgot  their  chagrin,  and, 
pursuing  their  way  by  the  banks  of 
the  Aisne,  Sir  Harcourt  gradually  re- 
sumed his  accustomed  hilarity,  and 
Frederick's  heart  expanded  with  feel- 
ings of  pleasure,  less  apparent,  but 
infinitely  more  profound.  0» 

Compiegne  is  distant  from  Stfis- 
sons  about  nine  leagues.  On  enter- 
ing the  town,  which  is  neat  and  pret- 


ty, many  objects  of  interest  presented 
themselves  to  Weimar's  eyes ;  among 
these  was  the  magnificent  chateau  of 
the  Empress,  and  its  beautiful  gar- 
dens, of  which,  before  proceeding  to 
Monsieur  Clairville's,  Frederick  per- 
suaded his  friend  to  -allow  him  a  hasty 
view.  Money,  here  as  everywhere 
else,  in  despite  of  standing  orders  to 
the  contrary,  threw  open  the  doors, 
and  they  traversed  many  apartments, 
through  which  the  light  steps  of  Maria 
Louisa  had  often  passed.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  grounds  afforded  them 
even  still  more  pleasure.  From  the 
middle  of  the  garden  an  expansive 
plain  with  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  ap- 
peared ;  the  plain  continuing  till  the 
eye  reached  a  hill  thickly  crowned 
with  trees,  which,  having  a  passage 
cut  through,  allowed  the  eye  to  range 
over  an  immensity  of  space.  In  that 
space,  the  sole  object  that  met  their 
view  was  a  marble  crucifix  of  colos- 
sal size,  apparently  touching  the 
heavens.  A  fine  and  extensive 
gravel-walk,  covered  with  mahogany, 
where  in  all  weathers  the  Empress 
could  take  exercise,  also  attracted 
their  attention.  Having  peeped  into 
the  wood  that  terminated  the  gar* 
dens,  they  hastened  to  resume  their 
route  to  the  less  magnificent  chateau 
of  Monsieur  Clairville. 

The  soft  twilight  of  a  September 
evening  was  stealing  over  the  hori- 
zon, and  had  Wolmar  consulted  his 
own  feelings,  he  would  have  chosen 
to  wander  in  the  open  air,  rather 
than  seek  the  illuminated  mansion 
they  were  approaching.  However, 
he  did  not  long  regret  the  destiny 
which  drew  him  thither,  when, 
amidst  a  large  family  circle  to  whom 
he  was  introduced,  he  beheld  the 
beautiful  Adeline  Clairville.  Just 
seventeen,  she  inherited  from  her 
mother  who  had  been  a  Parisian 
belle,  the  airy  elegance  of  mien,  the 
fine  and  graceful  form,  the  dark  and 
brilliant  eye  by  which  a  truly  beautiful 
French  woman  ever  is  distinguished  ; 
whiles  from  her  father  she  derived 
the  Saxon  distinction  of  a  complex- 
ion exquisitely  fine,  and  a  profusion 
of  light  hair.     Her  features,  though 
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delicate,  were  expressive,  and  ani- 
mated by  a  soul  highly  susceptible 
and  highly  cultivated. 

Deeply  did  Wolmar  now  regret 
the  hours  he  had  wasted  in  his  pro- 
gress from  Soissons  ;  for  his  heart, 
with  an  impulse  instantaneous  and 
impetuous,  kindled  with  love  to  Ado- 
line.  Rarely  is  passion  so  sponta- 
neous, and  still  more  rarely  is  its  ob- 
ject so  calculated  to  excite  it  as  she 
was.  Wolmar,  deprived  of  all  pre- 
sence of  mind,  gazed  upon  her  with 
eyes  in  whose  dark  orbs  the  fire  of 
his  soul  was  too  apparent ;  and  he 
did  not  utter  a  word  till  Adoline  left 
the  room.  The  spell  that  bound  him 
was  then  broken,  and,  reddening  at 
the  recollection  of  his  appearance 
while  so  absorbed,  he  endeavoured 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  family. 
He  had  himself  been  not  a  little  the 
subject  of  observation.  Ilis  uniform 
pointed  him  out  as  an  object  of  in- 
terest in  a  political  point  of  view  ; 
and  the  gentlemen  canvassed  him, 
tinder  the  influence  of  national  or 
party  prejudices  ;  while  his  elegant 
and  expressive  countenance,  fine 
form,  and  graceful  air,  interested  the 
ladies  in  his  behalf,  although,  as  yet, 
nothing  more  than  the  general  bow 
on  his  entrance  had  acknowledged 
their  presence. 

It  is  allowed  that  an  individual  sel- 
dom appears  to  less  advantage  than 
while  under  the  dominion  of  the  first 
impressions  of  love.  Such  was  the 
case  with  Frederick  :  a  stupor  ap- 
peared to  have  seized  his  faculties  ; 
his  remarks  were  common-place  and 
unconnected  ;  and  he  occasionally 
fell  into  a  silence,  which  might  have 
rendered  his  possession  of  conscious- 
ness doubtful,  only  that  he  never 
failed  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  door 
when  it  opened.  One  after  another 
the  ladies  tripped  away  to  their  toil- 
ette ;  some  lamenting  that  the  joli 
garcon  had  not  the  vivacity  of  their 
countrymen,  and  receiving  this  spe- 
cimen of  Russian  manners  as  a  con- 
firmation of  the  received  opinion  of 
the  barbarism  of  the  country  ;  while 
others,  more  acute  or  more  liberal, 
attributed  his  abstraction  to  his  mis- 


fortunes, justly  conceiving  that  such 
a  countenance  could  not  be  allied  to 
an  insensible  or  ill-informed  mind. 

To  soothe  the  fever  that  was  tak- 
ing possession  of  his  breast,  Freder- 
ick strelled  into  the  gardens  ;  but  he 
found  not  the  solitude  he  desired — 
the  domestics  were  busied  in  the 
illuminations  and  decorations,  and 
the  incessant  sound  of  the  arriving 
carriages  announced  the  assembling 
of  the  guests.  The  ball-room  open- 
ed on  a  splendid  balcony,  from  which 
wide  marble  steps  led  into  the  gar- 
den. Frederick  placed  himself  iu<n 
situation  that  commanded  a  view  of 
the  gay  saloon,  desirous  to  gaze  on 
one  only  out  of  all  the  brilliant  assem- 
bly. It  was  not  long  before  she  ap- 
peared ;  her  gossamer  robes  were  of 
snowy  whiteness,  while  flowers  of 
the  most  delicate  hue  were  tastefully 
enwreathed  with  her  hair.  Scarcely 
breathing,  he  approached  nearer  and 
nearer,  till,  sheltered  under  the  sha- 
dow of  a  large  tree,  he  stood  almost 
before  the  steps  of  the  balcony,  into 
which,  accompanied  by  Sir  Harcourt 
Aim  worth,  Adoline  now  advanced. 
A  frantic  feeling  of  jealousy  instantly 
seized  the  soul  of  Frederick  ;  he 
thought  he  beheld  a  rival  in  Sir  Har- 
court; though  a  little  reflection  might 
have  told  him,  that  their  tardy  jour- 
ney from  Soissons  was  very  unlike 
the  progress  which  a  favoured  lover 
would  have  made  to  such  an  object. 
There  was  a  pensive  softness  in  Ado- 
line's  air,  which  convinced  him  she 
must  feel  peculiar  interest  in  listen- 
ing to  her  companion  ;  and  there  was 
but  one  subject  that  could  suggest  it- 
self to  the  heated  brain  of  Frederick, 
as  that  on  which  they  were  convers- 
ing. In  a  few  moments  he  saw  Sir 
Harcourt  bow  and  descend  to  the 
garden ;  and  Adoline,  returning  to 
the  room  was  lost  in  a  group  of  la- 
dies. 

Sir  Harcourt  passed  without  per- 
ceiving him,  and  enquired  of  a  do- 
mestic if  he  had  seen  Captain  Wol- 
mar, a  Russian  officer  !  "  He  is  in 
the  garden,"  was  the  reply.  Fred- 
eryk  now  advanced,  and  the  mo- 
ment his  friend  perceived  him  he 
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*  exclaimed — "  Where,  In  the  name 
of  wonder,  have  you  been  hiding  ! 
How  unsought  and  how  unmerited 
do  the  favours  of  fortune  fall  into 
the  cap  of  some  men,  who  will  not 
give  themselves  the  trouble  to  hold 
it  out  to  receive  them.  Here  has 
the  lovely  Adoline  been  in  tears  at 
your  story,  and  is  willing  to  accept 
you  as  a  partner  in  the  next  dance." 
Fervent  was  the  pressure  of  hand 
which  replied  to  this  welcome  news, 
and,  rapid  as  electric  light,  Frede- 
rick was  in  the  ball-room.  Sir  Har- 
*  jwnrt  conducted  him  to  Mademoiselle 
^lairville,  and  buoyant  with  ecstacy 
he  led  her  to  the  dance. 

The  passion  that  intoxicated  him 
every  moment  gained  new  strength  ; 
-and,  without  pausing  to  ask  himself 
what  might  be  the  result,  he  deter- 
mined to  put  a  period  to  his  sus- 
pense, by  divulging  it  to  Adoline  be- 
fore he  returned  to  Soissons.  Three 
days  formed  the  utmost  limit  of  his 
stay,  and  when  might  he  hope  per- 
mission to  return  ?  A  prisoner  of 
war,  he  had  no  power  to  quit  the 
city  without  the  commandant's  leave. 
If,  hitherto,  his  loss  of  liberty  had 
been  oppressive,  it  was  now  insup- 
portable, and  a  thousand  wild  visions 
of  flying  with  Adoline  Clairville  flit- 
ted across  his  mind.  Before  the  eve- 
ning was  half  over,  the  silent  but  elo- 
quent language  of  his  eyes  had  im- 
parted to  her  the  secret  of  his  heart ; 
and  her  gentle  blush,  her  soft  and 
downcast  looks, as  eloquently  replied. 
Animated  by  hope,  spirits  that  had 
long  lain  dormant  mantled  into  bril- 
liancy, and  the  severest  satirists  on 
his  first  appearance,  were  the  loud- 
est to  declare  him  as  conspicuous 
for  his  talent  andvadu*j^ss,  as  he  was 
distinguished  in  perseiPand  in  air. 

At  four  in  thev  morning,  Ado- 
line had  quitted  the  ball-room  ;  and 
though,  from  the  continual  flutter  of 
coxcombs  and  admirers  round  her, 
Frederick  had  had  no  opportunity 
of  breathing  a  connected  sentence, 
she  carried  with  her  a  conviction  of 
the  conquest  she  had  made  of  his 
heart,  and  felt  how  quickly  she  was 
surrendering  her  own.  "  Strange, 
39    ATftE^EUivr,  vox,.  3.     2d  seriea. 


unfortunate  fatality  I"  she  exclaimed, 
"  out  of  the  many  suited  to  my  rank 
and  situation,  that  none  should  have 
awakened  my  heart ;  while  to  thi« 
stranger,  responsive  emotions  rise? 
spontaneously.  But  it  must  not  be — 
he  is  a  Russian — he  is  a  prisoner — 
my  father,  my  brother  never  would 
consent.  I  must  shun  his  presence,  I. 
must  banish  him  from  my  thoughts,  f 
— The  effort  Adoline  felt  would  be 
painful ;  but  she  knew  the  sequel  of 
such  an  ill-sorted  attachment  could 
only  be  fraught  with  the  bitterest 
miseries,  and  with  a  resolution  which 
it  would  be  happy  for  her  sex  if  they 
more  frequently  possessed,  she  de- 
termined to  nip  it  in  the  bud.  She 
possessed  a  strength  of  character  be- 
yond her  years,  and  an  exemption 
from  the  vice  of  coquetry  uncommon 
to  her  countrywomen.  Unwilling  to 
trifle  with  the  feelings  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Wolmar,  and  fearful  that  her 
involuntary  admiration  had  already 
given  him  too  much  encouragement, 
she  forebore  to  join  in  the  various 
entertainments  prepared  for  those 
guests  who  remained  at  the  chateau, 
and,  under  the  plea  of  fatigue,  did 
not  make  her  appearance  till  the 
crowded  ball-room  again  demanded 
her  presence,  and  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  her  receiving  any  particu- 
lar address.  Frederick,  however, 
was  not  to  be  avoided  :  the  hours; 
passed  since  lie  had  last  beheld  her, 
had  wrought  his  mind  to  a  pitch  of 
desperation  ;  and,  seeing  no  means 
unaided  of  compassing  his  views,  he 
made  a  confidant  of  Sir  Harcourt. 
A  weak  good  nature  was  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  baronet's  mind: 
he  readily  promised  Frederick  his 
assistance  ;  and  that  evening,  while 
the  guests  were  at  supper,  he  mana- 
ged to  detain  Adoline  in  the  deserted 
ball-rodfn.  Sedulously  had  she  shun- 
ned Captain  Wolmar  the  whole  eve- 
ning, never  suffering  her  eyes-  to 
meet  his,  and  always  mingling  in 
some  group  the  moment  he  approach- 
ed her.  Infinite,  therefore,  was  her 
sorrow  to  see  him  advance  towards 
her,  and  at  the  same  moment  Sir 
Harcourt  leave  the  room.     She  read 
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in  his  impassioned  countenance  the 
tumult  of  his  soul,  and  trembling  for 
her  own  strength,  she  sought  to  pass 
him  with  a  slight  en  passant  saluta- 
tion ;  but  the  mournful  and  impres- 
sive tone  with  which  he  exclaimed 
"  Accord  me  one  moment,  madam  !" 
sank  into  her  heart,  and  deprived 
her  of  all  power  if  not  of  all  wish  to 
fly.  The  moments  were  precious  ; 
they  were  few  and  fleeting,  and  ano- 
ther opportunity  might  not  be  per- 
mitted. Frederick,  therefore,  seized 
them,  as  the  shipwrecked  wretch 
grasps  the  last  fragment  that  gives 
the  hope  of  escaping  death.  In  the 
impassioned  language  of  an  ardent 
and  heated  imagination,  he  pleaded 
his  passion  ;  and  in  despite  of  every 
effort  to  assume  .  composure,  large 
tears  dropped  from  the  beautiful 
eyes  of  Adoline  as  she  listened.  lie 
interpreted  them  too  favourably : 
with  a  strong  effort  she  summoned 
all  her  native  strength  of  character, 
and  thus  undeceived  him. 

"  Captain  Wolmar,  you  have  my 
esteem,  be  not  offended  if  I  say  my 
pity — but  hope — I  can  give  you 
none.  My  fate  allows  me  only  the 
alternative  of  marriage  with  my  fa- 
thers consent,  or  a  convent.  His 
views  with  regard  to  my  destiny,  are 
already  fixed,  and  fixed  irrevocably  ! 


Thus,  we  must  never  meet  again  ! 
Farewell  i"  There  was  a  mournful  - 
solemnity  in  her  air  that  carried  con- 
viction to  the  heart  of  Frederick, 
and  it  paralyzed  all  the  energies  of  a 
soul  so  lately  burning  with  passion 
and  elated  with  hope.  When  Ado- 
line  reached  the  door,  she  turned, 
and  again  exclaimed — "Farewelr!" 
The  pathos  of  her  tone  recalled  him 
to  himself,  and  darting  towards  her, 
he  caught  her  hand,  and  with  the 
wildest  adoration  pressed  it  to  his 
lips ;  then,  echoing  her  words,  re- 
peated— "  Farewell  !  farewell  fo0 
ever  !"  and  rushed  into  the  garden. 
Adeline  clasped  her  hands,  mentally 
ejaculating  as  she  hurried  to  her  own 
room — "  Thank  heaven  !  the  effort 
is  past !  lie  at  least  is  spared  mise- 
ry and  humiliation.  The  pnud 
Clairvilles  will  never  wound  him 
with  their  scorn.  Wolmar  I  have 
spared  thee  that !" 

She  by  this  time  had  gained  her 
window,  which  overlooked  the  gar- 
den, and  she  was  pressing  her  hands 
upon  her  binning  eyes,  when  the  re- 
port of  a  pistol  struck  like  a  thunder- 
bolt upon  her  heart.  A  horrid  ap- 
prehension seized  her  brain,  too  soon 
confirmed — tin;  unfortunate,  the  im- 
petuous Wolmar  had  fallen  by  his 
own  hand  ! 


THE   STRAXGER  IN  LOUISIANA.* 

vVe  saw  thee,  O  strangi  r,  and  -wept  ! 
-We  look'd  for  tbe  ¥outh  of  the  sunny  glance. 
Whose  sic])  was  the  fleetest  in  chase  or  dunce  ! 
The  light  of  his  eye  was  a  joy  to  see, 
The  path  pfhis  arrows  a  storm  to  (lee  ; 
But  there  came  ;i  voice  from  a  distant  shore — 
— He  was  call'd — lie  is  found  'midst  his  tribe  no  more 
He  is  not  in  his  place  when  the  night-fires  burn, 
But  we  look  for  him  still— he  will  yet  return  »^» 
— PL's  brother  sat.  with  a  drooping  brow 
In  the  gloom  of  the  shadowing  cypress  bough. 
We  roused  him — we  bade  him  no  longer  pine, 
for  we  heard  a  step — hat  the  step  Avas  thine  I . 


"  An  early  traveller  mentions  a  people  on  the  banks  of 
tears  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger.     The  reason  of  this  is, 


the  Mississippi,  who  burst 
into 

ceased  friends  and  relations  to  be  only  gone  on  a  journey,  and  being  in  constant 
>  xpectation  of  their  return,  look  for  them  vainly  amongst  those  foreign  travellers."— 
t'n  art's  Ceremonies  and  rcliginus    Custu.ms. 

"  J'ai  passe  moi-meme,"  says  Chateaubriand  in  his  Souvenirs  d'Amerique,  "  chez 
une  peuplade  Indienne  qui  se  prenait  a  pleurer  a  la  vue  d'un  Voyageur,  parce  qu'ii 
jKrappelait  des  Amis  partis  pour  la  rontrce.  des  Ames,  et  depuis  lonjytems  m  royagki 
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We  saw  Ihee,  O  stranger,  and  wept ! 
We  look'd  for  the  Maid  of  the  mournful  song-  j 
Mournful,  though  sweet — she  hath  left  us  long-. 
We  told  her  the  youth  of  her  love  was  gone, 
And  she  went  forth  to  seek  him — she  pass'd  alone  ! 
We  hear  not  her  voice  when  the  woods  are  still, 
From  the  bower  wherp  it  sang,  like  a  silvery  rill, 
The  joy  of  her  sire  with  her  smile  is  fled, 
The  winter  is  white  on  his  lonely  head, 
He  hath  none  by  his  side  when  the  waste  we   track, 
jfle  hath  none  when  we  rest — yet  she  comes  not  back  ! 
We  look'd  for  her  eye  on  the  feast  to  shine, 
For  her  breezy  step — but  the  step  was  thine  ! 

We  saw  thee,  O  stranger,  and  wept  ; 
We  look'd  for  the  Chief  who  hath  lift  the  spear, 
And  the  bow  of  his  battles  forgotten  here  ; 
We  look'd  for  the  Hunter,  whose  bride's  lament 
On  the  wind  of  the  forest  at  eve  is  sent  ; 
We  look'd  for  the  First-born,  whose  mother's  cry, 
Sounds  wild  and  shrill  through  the  midnight  sky  ! 
— Where  are  they  ? — Thou'rt  seeking  some  distant  coast,-*- 
Oh,  ask  of  them,  stranger  ! — send  back  the  lost ! 
Tell  them  we  mourn  by  the  dark  blue  streams  ; 
Tell  them  our  lives  but  of  them  are  dreams  ! 
Tell,  how  we  sat  in  the  gloom  to  "pine, 
And  to  look  for  thiir  step — but  the  step  was  thine  ! 


THE   GIIEBEr's  ADDRESS  TO    THE  RISING  SUN. 


Turk  emblem  bright  of  (rod  above, 
And  source  of  lig-ht  to  all  below, 

With  rapture  glowing,  fir'd  with  love, 
At  thy  approach,  we  prostrate  bow. 

With  reverence  holy,  hallow'd,  deep, 
Again  we  hail  thy  morning  beams, 

That  tint  with  gold  yon  rugged  steep, 
That  chase  away  unholy  dreams. 

O,  warm  our  hearts  with  love  to  thee, 
With  love  to  Him  who  form'd  thee  thus; 

Bid  every  lingering  shadow  flee, 
And  bend  thy  radiant  eye  on  us. 

Spread  wide  abroad  thy  power  divine, 
Embrown  the  valley's  waving  corn, 

Ripen  the  gem  within  the  mine, 
Of  Plenty  fill,  O,  fill  the  horn. 


Yet  still  oppress'd,  on  cv'ry  side, 
Beneath  a  tyrant's  yoke  we  bow, 

O,  dart  thy  vengeful  terrors  wide, 
And  lay  the  haughty  Moslem  low. 

O'er  mountain,  valley,  stream  and  main, 
Through  Persia's  far-extended  lands, 

May  Gheber  war-cries  sound  again, 
Inflame  our  hearts,  aud  nerve  our  hands. 

And  swift,  as  from  thy  sacred  face, 
The  shades  of  night  in  terror  fly, 

May  Ali's  proud  and  sensual  race 
Before  our  banners  flee — or  die. 

So  may  from  every  altar  blaze 
Thy  holy  fires — from  every  heart, 

And  every  tongue  resound  thy  praise, 
Till  death  himself  shall  sheathe  his  dart. 


At  every  season's  swift  return, 
Our  offerings  on  thine  altar  laid  ; 

To  thee  our  fires  eternal  burn, 
To  thee  our  vows  are  darly  paid. 


Pure  emblem  bright  of  God  above, 
And  source  of  light  to  all  below, 

With  rapture  glowing,  fir'd  with  love. 
At  thy  approach,  we  prostrate  bow. 


I  MUST  BELIEVE  THEE  STILL  SINCERE. 


I  Must  believe  thee  still  sincere, 

Tho'  all  the  world  should  doubt  thee  ; 
For  when  thou'rt  nigh  I  lose  ray  fear, 

There  seems  such  truth  about  thee. 
A  passion  pure  thy  glances  tell, 

And  in  thy  bosom's  heaviag, 
Where  heav'n  resides,  can  coldness  dwell, 

Or  aught  that  is  deceiving:  ? 


No — never  in  a  shrine  so  pure, 

Could  falsehood  fix  its  dwelling—       , 
Or  those  angelic  lips  allure, 

By  tale  decebful  telling  : 
And  I,  till  death  dissolve  the  spell, 

Will  joy  in  thus  believing — 
For  not  where  heav'n  resides  can  dwell 

A  thought  that  is  deceiving. 
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Stra  tamtn  rtsptxit 

Libartas. 

IF    peradventure,   Header,    it  has  through  the   less  busy  parts   of  the 

been  thy  lot  to  waste  the   golden  metropolis    so    delightful — are    shut 

years  of  thv  life — thy  shining  youth  out.       No   book-stalls   deliciously  to 

- — in  the  irksome  confinement  of  an  idle  over — No  busy  faces  to   recre- 

office  ;   to  have  thy  prison  days  pro-  aie   the  idle  man  who  contemplates 

longed  throiurh  middle  age  down    to  them  ever  passing  by — the  very  face 

decrepitude  and  silver  hairs,  without  of  business  a  charm  by    contrast  to 


hope  of  release  or  respite  ;  to  have 
lived  to  forget  that  there  are  such 
things  as  holidays,  or  to  remember 
them  but  as  the  prerogatives  of  child- 
hood ;  then,  and  then  only,  will  you 
be  able  to  appreciate  my  deliverance. 


his  temporary  relaxation  from  it. 
Nothing  to  be  seen  but  unhappy  coun- 
tenances— or  half-happy  at  best — of 
emancipated  apprentices  and  little 
tradesfolks,  with  here  and  there  a 
servant  maid  that  has  got  leave  to  go 


It  is  now  six  and  thirty  years  since  out,  who,  slaving  all  the  week,  with 
I  took  my  seat  at  the  desk  in  Mine-  the  habit  has  lost  almost  the  capacl- 
ing-lane.  Melancholy  was  the  tran-  ty  of  enjoying  a  free  hour;  and  live- 
sition  at  fourteen  from  the  abundant  lily  expressing  the  lnllowness  of  a 
play-time,  and  frequently-intervening  day's  pleasuring.  The  very  stroll- 
vacations  of  school  days,  to  the  eight,  ers  in  the  fields  on  that  day  look 
nine,  and  sometimes  ten  hours'  a-day  any  thing  but  comfortable. 


attendance  at  a  counting-house.  But 
time  partially  reconciles  us  to  any 
thing.     I  gradually  became    content 


But  besides  Sunday  I  had  a  day  at 
Easter,  and  a  day  at  Christmas,  with 
a  full  week  in  the  summer  to  go  and 


-doggedly  contented,  as    wild   am-    air   myself  in    my    native    fields   of 
naals  in  cages.  Hertfordshire.     This  last  was  a  great 

It  is  true  I  had  my  Sundays  to  my-  indulgence  :  and  the  prospect  of  its 
self;  but  Sundays,  admirable  as  the  recurrence,  I  believe,  alone  kept  me 
institution  of  them  is  for  purposes  of  up  through  the  year,  and  made  my 
of  worship,  are  for  that  very  reason  durance  tolerable.  But  when  the 
the  very  worst  adapted  for  days  of  week  came  round,  did  the  glittering 
unbending  and  recreation.*  In  par-  phantom  of  the  distance  keep  touch 
ticular,  there  is  a  gloom  for  me  at-  with  me  ?  or  rather  was  it  not  a  sc- 
tendant  upon  a  city  Sunday,  a  weight  ries  of  seven  uneasy  days,  spent  in 
in  the  air.  I  miss  the  cheerful  cries  restless  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  a 
of  London,  the  music,  and  the  bal-  wearisome  anxiety  to  find  out  how 
lad  singers — the  buzz  and  stirring 
murmur  of  the  streets.  Those  eter- 
nal bells  depress  me.  The  closed 
shops  repel  me.  Prints,  pictures,  all 
the  glittering  and  endless  succession 
of  knacks  and  gewgaws,  and  ostenta- 
tiously displayed  wares  of  tradesmen, 
which    make    a    week-day   saunter 


to  make  the  most  of  thorn  ?  Where 
was  the  quiet,  where  the  promised 
rest  ?  Before  I  had  a  taste  of  it,  it 
was  vanished.  I  was  at  the  desk 
again,  counting  upon  the  fifty-one 
tedious  weeks  that  must  intervene 
before  such  another  snatch  would 
come.     Still  the  prospect  of  its  com- 


*  Our  ancestors,  the  noble  old  Puritans  of  Cromwell's  day,  could  distinguish  be- 
tween a  day  of  religious  rest  and  a  day  of  recreation  ;  and  while  they  exacted  a  rig- 
orous abstinence  from  all  amusements  (even  to  the  walking  out  of  nursery  maids  with 
their  little  charges  in  the  fields)  upon  the  Sabbath  :  in  the  lieu.  »f  the  superstitious 
observance  of  the  Saints1  days,  which  they  abrogated,  they  humanely  gave  to  the  ap- 
prentices, and  poorer  sort  of  people,  every  alternate  Thursday  for  a  day  of  entire  sport 
and  recreation.  A  strain  of  piety  and  policy  to  be  comnieuded  above  the  profane 
mockery  of  the  Stuarts  and  their  Book  of  Sports. 
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"rng  threw  something  of  an  illumina- 
tion upon  the  darker  side  of  my  cap- 
tivity. Without  it,  as  I  have  said,  I 
could  scarcely  have  sustained  my 
thraldom. 

Independently  of  the  rigours  of  at- 
tendance, I  have  ever  been  haunted 
with  a  sense  (perhaps  a  mere  caprice) 
of  incapacity  for  business.  This, 
during  my  latter  years,  had  increased 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  visible 
in  all  the  lines  of  my  countenance. 
My  health  and  my  good  spirits  flag- 
ged. I  had  perpetually  a  dread  of 
some  crisis,  to  which  1  should  be 
found  unequal.  Besides  my  day-light 
servitude,  I  served  over  again  all 
night  in  my  sleep,  and  would  awake 
with  terrors  of  imaginary  false  en- 
tries, errors  in  my  accounts,  and  the 
like.  I  was  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
no  prospect  of  emancipation  present- 
ed itself.  I  had  grown  to  my  desk, 
as  it  were  ;  and  the  wood  had  enter- 
ed into  my  soul. 

My  fellows  in  the  office  would 
sometimes  rally  me  upon  the  trouble 
legible  in  my  countenance  ;  but  1  did 
not  know  that  it  had  raised  the  sus- 
picions of  any  of  my  employers, 
when,  on  the  5th  of  last  month,  a 
day  ever  to  be  remembered   by  me, 

L ,  the  junior  partner  in  the  firm, 

calling  me  on  one  side,  directly  tax- 
ed me  with  my  bad  looks,  and  frank- 
ly inquired  the  cause  of  them.  So 
taxed,  I  honestly  made  confession  of 
my  infirmity,  and  added  that  I  was 
afraid  I  should  eventually  be  obliged 
to  resign  his  service.  He  spoke  some 
words  of  course  to  hearten  me,  and 
there  the  matter  rested.  A  whole 
week  I  remained  labouring  under 
the  impression  that  I  had  acted  im- 
prudently in  my  disclosure  ;  that  I 
had  foolishly  given  a  handle  against 
myself,  and  had  been  anticipating  my 
own  dismissal.  A  week  passed  in 
this  manner,  the  most  anxious  one, 
I  verily  believe,  in  my  whole  life, 
when,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of 
April,  just  as  I  was  about  quitting  my 
desk  to  go  home  (it  might  be  about 
eight  o'clock)  I  received  an  awful 
summons  to  attend  the  presence  of 
the  whole  assembled  firm  in  the  for- 


midable back  parlour.  I  thought, 
now  my  time  is  surely  come,  I  have 
done  for  myself,  I  am  going  to  be 
told  that  they  have  no  longer  occa- 
sion for  me.     L ,    I    could  see, 

smiled  at  the  terror  I  was  in,  which 
was  a  little  relief  to   me, — when,  to 

my  utter   astonishment,  B ,  the 

eldest  partner,  began  a  formal  ha- 
rangue to  me  on  the  length  of  my 
services,  my  very  meritorious  con- 
duct during  the  whole  of  the  time 
(the  deuce,  thought  1,  how  did  he 
find  out  that  ?  I  protest  I  never  had 
the  confidence  to  think  as  much). 
lie  went  on  to  descant  upon  the  ex- 
pediency of  retiring  at  a  certain  time 
of  life  (how  my  heart  panted  !)  and 
asking  me  a  few  questions  as  to  the 
amount  of  my  own  property,  of  which 
I  have  a  little,  ended  with  a  propo- 
sal, to  which  his  three  partners  nod- 
ded assent,  that  I  should  accept  from 
the  house,  which  1  had  served  so 
well,  a  pension  for  life  to  the  amount 
of  two-thirds  of  my  accustomed  sala- 
ry— a  magnificent  offer  !  I  do  not 
know  what  I  answered  between  sur- 
prise and  gratitude,  but  it  was  under- 
stood that  I  accepted  their  proposal, 
and  I  was  told  that  I  was  free  from 
that  hour  to  leave  their  service.  I 
stammered  out  a  bow,  and  at  just  ten 
minutes  after  eight  I  went  home — 
for  ever.  This  noble  benefit — grati- 
tude forbids  me  to  conceal  their 
names — I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  the 
most  munificent  firm  in  the  world — 
the  house  of  Boldero,  Merry  weather, 
Bosanquet,  and  Lacy.  Esto  Per- 
petua  ! 

For  the  first  day  or  two  I  felt 
stunned,  overwhelmed.  I  could  only 
apprehend  my  felicity  ;  I  was  too 
confused  to  taste  it  sincerely.  I  wan- 
dered about,  thinking  I  was  happy, 
and  knowing  that  I  was  not.  I  was 
in  the  condition  of  a  prisoner  in  the 
old  Bastile,  suddenly  let  loose  after 
a  forty  years'  confinement.  I  could 
scarce  trust  myself  with  myself.  It 
was  like  passing  out  of  Time  into 
Eternity — for  it  is  a  sort  of  Eternity 
for  a  man  to  have  his  Time  all  to 
himself.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
more  time  on  my  hands  than  I  could 
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ever  manage.  From  a  poor  man, 
poor  in  time,  I  was  suddenly  lifted 
up  into  a  vast  revenue  ;  I  could  see 
no  end  of  my  possessions  ;  I  wanted 
some  steward,  or  judicious  bailiff,  to 
manage  my  estates  in  time  for  me. 
And  here  let  me  caution  persons 
grown  old  in  active  business,  not 
lightly,  nor  without  weighing  their 
own  resources,  to  forego  their  cus- 
tomary employment  all  at  once,  for 
there  may  be  danger  in  it.  I  feel  it 
by  myself,  but  I  know  that  my  re- 
sources are  sufficient  ;  and  now  that 
those  first  giddy  raptures  have  sub- 
sided, I  have  a  quiet  home-feeling  of 
the  blessedness  of  my  condition.  I 
am  in  no  hurry.  Having  all  holidays, 
I  am  as  though  I  had  none.  If  Time 
hung  heavy  upon  me,  I  could  walk  it 
away  ;  but  I  do  not  walk  all  day  long, 
as  I  used  to  do  in  those  old  transient 
holidays,  thirty  miles  a  day,  to  make 
the  most  of  them.  If  Time  were 
troublesome,  I  could  read  it  away, 
but  I  do  not  read  in  that  violent 
measure,  with  which,  having  no  Time 
my  own  but  candle-light  Time,  I 
used  to  weary  out  my  head  and  eye- 
sight in  b3:-gone  winters.  I  walk, 
read  or  scribble  (as  now)  just  when 
the  fit  seizes  me.  I  no  longer  hunt  af- 
ter pleasure  ;  I  let  it  come  to  me.  I 
am  like  the  man 

That's  born,  and  has  Iiis  years  come 

to  him, 
In  some  green  desart. 

"  Years  P  you  will  say  ;  "  what  is 
this  superannuated  simpleton  calcu- 
lating upon  ?  He  has  already  told 
us  he  is  past  fifty." 

I  hove  indeed  lived  nominally  fif- 
ty years,  but  deduct  out  of  them  the 
hours  which  I  have  lived  to  other 
people,  and  not  to  myself,  and  you 
will  find  me  still  a  young  fellow.  For 
that  is  the  only  true  Time,  which  a 
man  can  properly  call  his  own,  that 
which  he  lias  all  to  himself;  the  rest, 
though  in  some  sense  he  may  be  said 
to  live  it.  is  other  people's  Time,  not 
his.  The  remnant  of  my  poor  days, 
long  or  short,  is  at  least  multiplied 
for  me  three-fold.  My  ten  next 
years,  if  I  stretch  so  far,  will  be  as 


long  as  any  preceding  thirty.  'Tis 
a  fair  rule-of-three  sum. 

Among  the  strange  fantasies  which 
beset  me  at  the  commencement  of 
my  freedom,  and  of  which  all  traces 
are  not  yet  gone,  one  was,  that  a  vast 
tract  of  time  had  intervened  since  I 
quitted  the  Counting  House.  I  could 
not  conceive  of  it  as  an  affair  of  yes- 
terday. The  partners,  and  the  clerks, 
with  whom  I  had  so  many  years  and 
for  so  many  hours  in  each  day  of  the 
year  been  closely  associated — being 
suddenly  removed  from  them,  they 
seemed  as  dead  to  me.  There  is  a 
fine  passage,  which  may  serve  to  il- 
lustrate this  fancy,  in  a  Tragedy  by 
Sir  Robert  Howard,  speaking  of  a 
friend's  death  : 

'Twas  but  just  now  he  went  away  ; 

1  have  not  since  had  time  to  shed  a  tear  ; 
And  yet  the  distance  does  the  same  appear 
As  if  he  had  been  a  thousand  years   from 

me. 
Time  takes  no  measure  in  Eternity. 

To  dissipate  this  awkward  feeling, 

I  have  been  fain  to  go  among  them 
once  or  twice  since  ;  to  visit  my  old 
desk-fellows — my  co-brethren  of  the 
quill — that  I  had  left  below  in  the 
state  militant.  Not  all  the  kindness 
witli  which  they  received  me  could 
quite  restore  to  me  that  pleasant  fa- 
miliarity, which  I  had  heretofore  en- 
jojed  among  them.  We  cracked 
some  of  our  old  jokes,  but  methought 
they  went  off  but  faintly.  My  old 
desk,  the  peg  where  I  hung  my  hat, 
were  appropriated  to  another.  I 
knew  it  must  be,  but  I  could  not  take 

it  kindly.     D 1  take  me,  if  I  did 

not  feel  some  remorse — beast,  if  I 
had  not — at  quitting  my  old  com- 
peers, the  faithful  partners  of  my 
toils  for  six  and  thirty  years,  that 
smoothed  for  me  with  their  jokes  and 
their  conundrums  the  ruggedness  of 
my  professional  road.  Had  it  been 
so  rugged  then  after  all  ?  or  was  I  a 
coward  simply  ?  Well,  it  is  too  late 
to  repent ;  and  I  also  know,  that 
these  suggestions  are  a  common  fal- 
lacy of  the  mind  on  such  occasions. 
Cut  my  heart  smote  me.  I  had  vio- 
lently  broken  the  bands  betwixt  us. 

II  was  at  least  not  courteous.  I  shall  be 
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some  time  before  I  get  quite  reconcil- 
ed to  the  separation.  Farewell,  old 
cronies,  yet  not  for  long, for  again  and 
again  I  will  come  among  ye,  if  I  shall 
have  your  leave.    Farewell,  Ch— — , 

dry,  sarcastic,  and  friendly !   Do , 

mild,  slow  to  move,  and  gentleman- 
ly f       pi f  officious  to  do,  and  to 

volunteer,  good  services  ! — and  thou, 
thou  dreary  pile,  fit  mansion  for  a 
Gresham  or  a  Whittington  of  old, 
stately  House  of  Merchants  ;  with 
thy  labyrinthine  passages,  and  light- 


excluding,  pent-up  offices,  where  can- 
dles for  one  half  the  year  supplied 
the  place  of  the  sun's  light  ;  un- 
healthy contributor  to  my  weal,  stern 
fosterer  of  my  living,  farewell !  In 
thee  remain,  and  not  in  the  obscure 
collection  of  some  wandering  book- 
seller, my  "  works  !"  There  let 
them  rest,  as  I  do  from  my  labours, 
piled  on  thy  massy  shelves,  more 
MSS.  in  folio  than  ever  Aquinas  left, 
and  full  as  useful !  My  mantle  I  be- 
queath among  ye. 
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He  will  not  be  commanded." — macbeth. 


P¥!D  the  discerning  and  enlightened 
-*-  I  humbly  address  myself,  hoping 
that  they  will  take  into  consideration 
the  statement  of  an  individual,  an  in- 
dividual of  the  male  species,  who 
alarmed  at  the  rising  growth  of  female 
power  and  prerogative,  petitions  to 
know  where  man's  obeisance  ends, 
and  whether  we  have  any  claim  upon 
woman's  respect — 

"  The  petitioner  humbly  sheweth 
— that  in  the  course  of  common  con- 
versation the  other  day  he  was  flatly 
contradicted  by  a  young  lady,  whose 
reply  was  again  contradicted  by  the 
petitioner,  who  was  accused  of  "rude- 
ness for  daring  to  contradict  a  la- 
dy" That  when  he  reverently  re- 
monstrated in  support  of  his  claims 
to  be  heard,  he  was  further  told  to 
"  hold  his  tongue."  The  petitioner 
decidedly  objects  to  this  latter  piece 
of  eloquence,  and  disliking  unbridled 
power  in  more  senses  than  one,  he 
begs  to  know  whether  the  reply  in 
question  be  not  an  unallowable  ex- 
tension of  prerogative  ?" 

In  truth,  I  am  as  obstinate  as  the 
armed  head  in  Macbeth  ;  I  u  will  not 
be  commanded"  by  any  one  man — 
"  or  woman  either,  Sir."  There  are 
certain  courtesies  due  from  circum- 
stance to  women,  which  are  very 
generally,  I  think,  paid  them  by  the 
opposite  sex,  and  frequently  they 
are  entitled  to  such  attention  ;  but  I 
fear  these  petty   gallantries   are   in 


many  instances  carried  too  far.  and 
are  productive  of  ill.  From  such 
continued  usage  to  the  honied  tones 
of  flattery,  they  become  offended  by 
the  honesty  of  truth. 

Women  appear  to  trust  to  their 
sex  rather  than  to  their  merit,  and 
seem  to  forget,  that  it  is  only  in  pro- 
portion to  their  practice  of  effemina- 
cy, that  our  attentions  should  be 
proffered  more  or  less.  What  I 
would  more  particularly  infer  is  this  : 
that  their  being  simply  of  the  feminine 
gender,  when  there  is  an  absence  of 
its  charming  accompaniments,  is  in- 
sufficient in  itself  to  entitle  them  to 
our  extraordinary  regard.  There  is 
something  too,  extremely  annoying 
in  suffering  chastisement  from  a 
weapon  of  our  own  making  and  gift. 
I  do  not  like  that  determination  of 
exerting  to  the  utmost  the  power 
which  we  put  into  their  hands  :  "  It 
is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength, 
but  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant." 

What  encroachments  do  some  wo- 
men make  upon  our  department  ! 
Effeminacy  in  a  certain  class  of  males 
balances  the  evil  in  some  measure, 
but  does  not  justify  it.  Of  dandies, 
(despicable  race)  another  time — but 
a  word  or  two  to  viragos,  patronesses 
of  "  the  fancy/'  and  blue  stockings. 
Ladies, 

Our  obeisance  is  proffered  with  a 
proviso,  that  you  make  no  unlawful 
intrusions  upon  our   custams— Tint  if 
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you  will  claim  the  post  of  a  general 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  you  must 
stand  his  chance  of  being  shot.  If 
you  will  assume 

"  The  whip,  the  cap,  the  masculine  attire, 
In  which  you  roughen  to  the  sense, 
And  all  the  winning-  softness  of  your  sex 
is  lost ;" 

If  you  will  persist  in  "reining  the 
prancing  steed,"  and  such  unbeseem- 
ing feats — In  short,  if  you  will  share 
the  rougher  enjoyments  of  man,  you 
must  subject  yourself  to  many  incon- 
veniences, or  settle  the  point  (to  do 
the  business  thoroughly)  by  sword 
and  pistol.  But  "  do  not  so  :"  prac- 
tice the  effeminate  virtues,  and  do 
not  meddle  with  horses,  dogs,  Eu- 
clid, politics,  or  the  dead  languages — 


u  To  rougher  man  ambition1?  (ask  resign, 
'Tis  theirs   in   senates   and   in   courts   to 

shine  ; 
One  only  care  your  gentle  breasts  should 

move, 
The  important  business  of  your  life  isZore.11 

Practise  the  effeminate  virtues — 
delicacy  will  always  insure  corre- 
sponding behaviour  on  our  part;  your 
tenderness  and  feeling  it  will  be  our 
care  never  to  hurt;  your  timidity 
will  always  procure  you  our  protec- 
tion, (for  you  are  loveliast  in  your 
fears)  your  modesty  will  ever  insure 
our  respect,  a  combination  of  these 
charms,  our  love.  Smiles,  tears,  and 
entreaties,  will  never  fail,  but  I  will 
not  be  otherwise  controlled.  "  What  \ 
upon  compulsion  ?  No,  not  upon 
compulsion." 
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"OERSONS  are  always  most  influ- 
-*-  enced  by  that,  of"  which  they 
understand  the  rationale,  the  how 
and  the  wherefore,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  all  parties  if  this  mode  of 
governing  were  more  practised,  as  it 
would  oblige  rulers  to  understand 
what  they  enforce,  which  would  load 
to  many  improvements  in  legislation. 

I  am  desirous  of  becoming  a  ruler, 
and  in  order  thereto,  I  propose  to 
raise  a  large  army  of  early  risers 
from  among  the  slug-a-beds  of  human 
kind  :  but  as  I  have  no  other  means 
of  enforcing  my  wishes  than  persua- 
sion, I  am  happily  led  to  employ  the 
wisest  of  all  means  ;  as  a  Frenchman 
would  say,  par  f elicit c  dc  situation, 
and  I  hail  the  favourable  circum- 
stance as  an  omen  of  my  good  suc- 
cess. 

It  is  generally  admitted  as  a  fact, 
that  early  rising  contributes  to  health, 
strength  and  leisure ;  yet  it  is  prac- 
tised by,  comparatively,  very  few, 
except  those  persons  whose  callings 
are  so  clamorous  as  to  compel  their 
attendance.  Now  why  is  this  ?  I 
think  it  must  be  because  the  slug-a- 
beds  are  not  conscious  of  the  injuri- 
ous process,  the  result  of  which  they 
cauuot  deny. 


It  is  that  process,  then  I  propose 
to  unveil  to  them,  and  if  I  can  fix 
their  attention,  I  doubt  not  to  have 
them  for  faithful  lieges  to  the  end  of 
their  lives  :  for  observe,  the  duration 
of  my  life  is  of  no  consequence  ;  my 
dominion  depends  on  quite  another 
thing  and  is  only  subject  to  dissolu- 
tion by  the  introduction  of  the  rule 
of  a  more  potent  monarch ;  for  as 
long  as  my  influence  lasts,  "  his  ser- 
vants ye  are  whom  ye  obey." 

The  muscular  strength  of  animals 
depends  on  bundles  of  fibres  that  ad- 
mit of  expansion  and  contraction  in 
bulk  and  length.  They  are  expand- 
ed in  bulk  by  the  admission  of  the 
blood  ;  on  which,  be  it  observed,  the 
mechanical  action,  as  well  as  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  texture, 
depends.  This  bulk  is  gradually  re- 
duced by  exercise,  until  the  greatest 
length  is  obtained,  when  it  is  obvious 
that  a  supply  of  food  and  of  blood  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  muscles  to 
repeat  the  process  we  have  described 
as  consequent  upon  exercise  ;  for  as 
that  is  but  the  passing  of  the  muscles 
from  the  bulky  to  the  lengthened  or 
el  mgated  state  they  must  be  restored 
to  the  former  before  they  can  ngain 
jws  to  the  latter  ;    and   as   exercise 
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is  but  the  passing,  so  we  are  incapa- 
ble of  exercise,  but  in  proportion  as 
we  shall  have  repassed  to  the  bulky 
state. 

Now,  rest  facilitates  this  restora- 
tion, but  it  will  be  obvious  that  rest 
alone  will  not  do  it  ;  for  although 
the  muscles  will  expand  with  rest, 
yet  without  the  blood  to  fill  mechan- 
ically the  interstices,  the  muscles  will 
yield  on  the  slightest  tension,  and 
latigue  and  exhaustion  ensue  :  there- 
fore the  presence  of  the  blood  is  ne- 
cessary to  expand  the  muscular  con- 
geries, and  exercise  is  equally  neces- 
sary to  extend  it. 

Now  we  come  to  the  effect  of  lying 
a-bed,  in  health  and  strength.  We 
have  seen  that  muscular  action  con- 
sists of  alternate  contraction  and  di- 
latation— that  these  depend  on  the 
blood  and  exercise,  and  that  rest  fa- 
cilitates the  accumulation  of  blood 
and  consequent  dilation  of  the  mus- 
cles. We  also  know  that  overstrain- 
ing of  the  muscles  causes  the  most 
alarming  weakness,  but  we  suppose 
this  confined  to  length,  and  yet  we 
have  seen  that  strength  depends  as 
much  on  the  dilation  as  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  muscle ;  and  as  the  dis- 
tance from  London  to  York  must  be 
the  same  as  from  York  to  London, 
so  the  overdilation  must  be  as  injuri- 
ous in  its  degree  as  the  overexten- 
sion :  the  effect  of  rest  being  to  facil- 
itate the  expansion,  when  that  has 
reached  its  maximum  it  must  cause 
an  injurious  tension  in  that  direction. 
This  being  daily  repeated  must  cer- 
tainly cause  weakness,  and  the  worst 
sort  of  weakness,  that  which  is  habit- 
ual ;  yet  this  must  be  the  effect  of 
lying  in  bed  one  half  h  >ur  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  the  full  expansion 
of  the  muscles ;  for  exercise  then 
becomes  necessary  for  their  relief 
from  the  injurious  tension  in  which 
they  are  held,  in  that  which  is  gen- 
erally (but  I  think  erroneously)  con- 
sidered as  their  relaxed  state  :  for  I 
contend  they  must  not  be  considered 
as  threads,  but  as  systems  of  threads, 
whose  peculiar  action  consists  in  be- 
ing alternately  extended  in  bulk  and 
length.  The  system,  therefore,  is 
4.0     athe^eu}!,  vqu.  3.     2d  scries,. 


subject  to  tension  when  at  its  greatest 
bulk  as  well  as  its  greatest  length. 

And  now,  I  suppose,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  lying  in  bed 
too  long  prevents  health  and  strength ; 
but  this  is  done  in  a  higher  degree 
by  soft  beds  and  warm  clothing,  for 
as  these  allow  of  the  greater  expan*- 
sion  of  the  muscles  without  its  being 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  blood, 
which  alone  gives  strength  ;  so  they 
prevent  the  access  of  that  fluid,  as 
they  increase  by  refraction  the  bulk 
of  the  fibres  and  of  the  portion  of 
blood  they  contain ;  which  is  obvi- 
ously inefficacious  as  a  means  of 
strength,  for  its  whole  effect  is  lost  in 
the  transition  from  the  warm  bed  to 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  as  the  increase  of  bulk  is  limited, 
whether  that  increase  be  caused  by 
heat  or  the  presence  of  the  blood, 
must  determine  the  quantity  of 
strength  to  be  imparted — to  cause  it 
by  heat  then,  must  be  unfavourable 
to  strength.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  atmosphere  of  the  room 
in  which  you  sleep,  for  if  that  is  heat- 
ed you  cannot  have  muscular  refresh- 
ment. Why  not  ?  Because  as  fluids 
expand  by  heat,  when  so  expanded 
it  is  impossible  to  introduce  an  equal 
quantity  of  blood  into  the  muscles. 

The  action  of  the  warm  bath  con- 
firms this  theory  ;  for  there  you  get 
the  bulky  state  of  the  muscles  quickly, 
and  with  nourishment  you  are  capa- 
ble of  renewed  action  ;  or  if  you  rest, 
the  access  of  the  blood  is  facilita- 
ted, and  consequently  your  exhausted 
strength  is  restored.  But  the  warm 
bath  differs  from  the  warm  bed,  in 
that  its  application  is  temporary  and 
therefore  salutary  ;  for  it  is  well  un- 
derstood, that  a  permanent  warm 
bath  would  be  very  codling. 

Continuance  in  bed  beyond  the 
time  necessary  for  refreshment  tend* 
to  cause  corpulence,  for  it  is  only 
whilst  the  muscles  are  in  the  bulky 
form  that  the  fatty  matter  can  be  de- 
posited. 

This  disease,  which  is  easily  pre- 
vented, but  very  difficult  of  cure,  ob- 
viously prevents  the  proper  elonga- 
tion and  consequently  expansion  of 
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the  muscles,  by  the  deposit  of  an  un- 
organized substance  in  the  space  that 
the  blood  (organized  for  nourishment 
and  for  circulation)  should  fill.  Thus, 
by  shortening  the  muscles,  it  length- 
ens every  journey,  and  makes  objects 
of  business  and  pleasure  inaccessible 
to  you,  which,  as  my  subjects,  you 
could  attain. 

It  may  be  easily  understood  why 
extreme  idleness  is  so  distressingly 
painful  ;  the  muscles  are  being 
.stretched  the  wrong  way  for  want  of 
that  exercise,  which  even  in  excess 
would  be  preferable,  for  it  would  at 
least  make  rest  sweet,  which  is  thus 
embittered. 

List,  oh  !  list,  ye  listless  slaves  of 
sloth,  start  up  for  once,  and  it  will  be 
a  medicine  for  you  ;  take  exercise, 
even  to  moderate  fatigue,  and  you 
will  know  the  sweets  of  rest  ;  then 
you  are  nearly  drilled  for  my  service ; 
enter  and  your  cure  is  accomplished. 

The  theory  of  cramps  and  growing 
pains  seems  to  me  quite  simple  in 
con  junction  with  this  system. 

The  muscles  are  elastic,  the  nerves 
not.  In  cases  of  strong  exercise  or 
fatigue,  during  which  cramp  usually 
occurs,  the  muscles  have  been  fully 
stretched,  and  in  returning  to  the 
bulky  form  they  must  depart  more 
or  less,  from  the  straight  line  of  the 
arc  they  usually  describe  (as  any  one 
may  see  if  they  attempt  to  make  a 
longer  thread  describe  the  same  arc 
as  a  shorter)  ;  and  in  so  doing  they 
will  press  upon  the  nerve  they  would 
otherwise  have  passed,  and  by  its 
tension  cause  pain  :  which,  if  contin- 
ued, as  in  swimming,  will  paralyze 
the  nerve,  prevent  the  brain's  con- 
trol over  the  limb,  and,  as  we  know, 
often  end  fatally. 

In  other  cases,  ceasing  to  exert  the 
limb  or  doing  it  vigorously,  will  geii; 
orally  extricate  these  near  friends, 
but  not  always  without  leaving  pain 
in  the  nerve. 

Growing  pains  are,  I  suppose,  a 
milder  kind  of  cramp,  arising  from 
the  muscles  being  more  easily  stretch- 


ed, and  perhaps  habitually  t^o  long 
(to  provide  for  their  growth),  which 
occasions  this  accident  to  be  more 
frequent  but  milder,  and  to  ensue 
particularly  after  fatigue.  Both  these 
inconveniences  must  be  alleviated,  at 
least,  by  early  rising,  and  as  such 
afford  motives  to  join  the  peep  of  day 
boys. 

I  recommend  to  the  elite  of  my 
corps,  to  propose  to  shemselves  some 
specific  course  of  action  :  a  language 
or  a  science  to  acquire — French,  Ita- 
lian, geography,  music,  or  a  course  of 
reading  in  natural  history,  history, 
political  economy,  or  the  science  of 
man  :  by  this  means  the  practice  of 
early  rising  will  be  facilitated, because 
you  increase  the  motive.  By  rising 
at  such  time  as  to  provide  for  this 
and  a  walk  before  breakfast,  thou- 
sands, many  thousands  of  common- 
place persons  in  the  middle  rank  of 
life  (who  have  seldom  any  claim  upon 
them  before  breakfast)  might  become 
highly  accomplished  and  intelligent 
persons,  and  I  promise  them  distinc- 
tion according  to  merit. 

The  effect  of  warm  rooms  and  ex- 
posure to  cold,  may  be  easily  traced 
on  this  theory  ;  but  I  coniine  myself 
on  this  occasioji  to  raising  a  corps  of 
early  risers.  The  bounty  I  offer  to 
recruits  is  the  song  of  the  lark,  the 
sparkling  dew-drop,  the  dorious-col- 
oured  east — and  that  which  may  per- 
haps come  on  them  by  surprise,  the 
effect  of  the  morning  sun  on  objects 
in  the  west,  which  amounts  sometimes 
to  a  creation  in  landscapes.  To  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  I  offer  an 
hour  or  two  of  smokeless  atmosphere, 
which  they  must  think  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  a  magician  :  but  no, 
if  they  only  agree  to  be  my  subjects, 
they  shalll  enjoy  it.  The  permanent 
pay  and  allowances  are  most  liberal; 
health  and  strength  I  have  proved 
that  my  subjects  must  attain  in  a 
higher  degree  than  others  ;  and  if,  as 
Poor  Richard  says,  '"time  is  money," 
money  they  shall  receive.  Half-pay, 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  service. 
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irtADAM  de  genlis.  over  saw,  four  people   could    easify 

TTTER  character  at  the  time  she  have  bathed  in  it.  One  day  I  pro- 
-*--*-  w;is  married  may  be  gathered  posed  to  my  sister-in-law,  that  we 
from  the  following  account  of  honey-  should  both  bathe  ourselves  in  it  in 
moon  exploits  :  "  I  remained  only  a  milk,  and  that  we  should  go  into  tbe 
(ew  days  at  Genlis  :  I  was  there  en-  neighbourhood,  and  buy  all  the  far- 
tortained  with  pond-fishing.  Unluck-  mers'  milk.  We  dressed  ourselves 
ily,  I  went  with  little  white  embroid-  in  the  disguise  of  peasant  girls,  and 
ered  shoes,  and  when  I  got  to  the  mounted  on  asses,  led  by  John  the 
edge  of  the  pond,  I  slipped  into  the  carman,  my  first  riding-master  ;  we 
mud  :  my  brother  in-law  came  to  my  left  Genlis  at  six  in  the  morning,  and 
assistance,  and  remarking  my  shoes,  went  to  the  distance  of  two  leagues 
called  me  a  fine  lady  from  Paris,  all  round  to  bespeak  all  the  milk  at 
which  vexed  me  extremely  :  for  hav-  the  little  farm-houses,  desiring  them 
ing  been  brought  up  in  a  country  to  bring  it  next  morning  to  the  cha- 
house,  I  had  announced  all  the  pre-  teau  of  Genlis.  In  some  cottages  mo 
tensions  of  a  person  to  whom  all  sorts  were  afraid  of  being  recognized,  we 
of  rural  amusements  are  familiar.  I  waited  for  John  at  a  little  distance, 
replied  with  some  warmth  to  the  and  entered  into  all  the  others.  We 
pleasantries  of  my  brother-in-law  ;  took  a  milk  bath,  which  is  the  most 
but  hearing  all  the  neighbours  assem-  delightful  thing  in  the  world  ;  we 
bled  at  the  fishing,  repeating  that  I  had  caused  the  surface  of  the  bath  to 
was  a  fine  lady  from  Paris,  my  vex-  be  strewed  over  with  rose  leaves,  and 
ation  became  extreme  ;  so,  stooping  we  remained  two  hours  in  that  charm- 
down,  I  picked  up  a  small  fish  about    ing  bath.' 

the  length  of  my  finger,  and  swallow-  *  *  *  *  "  I  was  now  enceinte  of 
ed  it  alive,  saying.  i  This  is  to  show  Madame  dc  Valence,  who  was  born, 
that  I  am  a  fine  lady  from  Paris.'  I  (as  well  as  my  first  child)  in  the  Cul- 
have  done  many  other  foolish  things  de-sac  St  Dominique.  After  nay  ac~ 
in  my  life,  but  certainly  nothing  so  couchment,!  experienced  a  real  fright, 
whimsical  as  this.  Every  one  was  As  soon  as  the  infant  was  examined, 
confounded.  M.  de  Genlis  scolded  I  remarked  on  the  features  of  M.  de 
me  a  great  deal,  and  terrified  me  by  Genlis,  and  all  the  other  persons  who 
saying,  that  the  fish  might  live  and  were  in  the  room,  an  air  of  conster- 
enlarge  in  my  stomach — a  fright  of  nation,  which  led  me  to  fancy  that  I 
which  I  did  not  get  rid  for  several  had  brought  a  deformed  child  into 
months."  the  world  ;  at  the  same  time  I  heard 

She  had  a  girl  for  a  servant  named  a  mysterious  whispering,  which  con- 
Rose  ;  "she  had  naturally  a  good  dis-  firmed  my  fears.  I  interrogated  ev- 
position  ;  without  any  other  defects  ery  one  so  anxiously,  that  they  were 
than  a  childishness,  which  led  her  to  at  last  obliged  to  answer  me.  M.  de 
be  somewhat  obstinate  and  contra-  Geidis,  with  a  visage  of  preparation 
dictory.  At  the  same  time  she  took  that  made  me  shudder,  told  me  that 
an  interest,  and  with  warmth,  in  ev-  my  poor  little  girl  was  in  fact  born 
ery  thing  in  which  others  were  inter-  with  a  deformity;  but  he  advised 
ested,  whether  it  was  a  serious  mat-  me  to  be  tranquil,  and  that  next  day 
ter,  or  a  frolic  of  gaiety.  Our  read-  I  should  know  all.  I  was  by  no 
ing  interested  her  deeply  ;  at  the  means  disposed  to  be  tranquil ;  but 
game  time  if  I  proposed  to  her  a  burst  into  tears,  crying  that  I  insist- 
school-girl's  frolic,  she  would  join  in  ed  on  seeing  my  infant,  to  bless  it, 
it  with  all  her  heart.  There  was  at  and  love  it  all  alone,  were  it  even  a 
Genlis  the  largest  bathing  machine  I    carp.     M.  de  Genlis  scolded  me,  for 
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what  he  called  my  unbridled  imogi- 
natio/is*  and  at  last  they  brought  me 
the  monster,  which  turned  out  such  a 
charming  young  woman,  and  showed 
me  below  her  chin  a  strawberry  in 
half  relief,  very  red,  and  marked  with 
little  spots,  like  that  fruit ;  of  the  same 
shape,  and  exactly  resembling  a  beau- 
tiful garden-strawberry.  On  discov- 
ering that  this  was  all,  my  joy  was 
unbounded."'      

ANECDOTE   OF   CHARLES  X. 

Lewis  XV.  was  very  fond  of  his 
grandchildren  ;  but  he  inherited  the 
tone  and  manners  of  his  royal  pre- 
decessor, and  displayed  such  dignity 
in  his  behaviour  to  them  as  was  little 
calculated  to  draw  forth  the  spright- 
ly vivacity  so  natural  and  so  pleasing 
at  their  age.  The  young  princes 
loved  their  grandfather ;  but  they 
looked  up  to  him  with  reverential 
awe. — One  day  the  Count  d"Artois, 
more  bold  and  lively  than  his  broth- 
ers, laid  a  wager  with  them,  that  he 
would  appear  before  the  King  with 
his  hat  on.  The  wager  was  accept- 
ed ;  and  the  next  morning,  when  his 
grandchildren  were  brought  to  pay 
their  respects  to  his  Majesty,  ihe 
Count  d'Artois,  running  hastily  into 
the  presence  chamber,  drew  his 
sword,  pretending  to  be  captain  of 
the  guard,  and  clapped  his  hat  on  his 
head  in  the  true  military  style. 
Upon  Lewis  XV.  expressing  surprise 
at  this  novel  entree,  the  young  prince 
saluted  him  with  the  point  of  his 
sword,  still  keeping  his  hat  on,  say- 
ing, "  How  do  you  like  me  now, 
grandpapa  ?  they  tell  me  that  I  look 
very  much  like  your  Majesty." 
"  Very  much  indeed,  my  dear  boy," 
answered  the  King,  smiling  and  kiss- 
in?  him.  The  Count  d'Artois,  then 
taking  off  his  hat  and  respectfully  sa- 
luting his  grandfather,  turned  to  his 
brothers  and  said,  "  Mind — I've  won 
my  wager."        

MR  MACREADY. 

Mr  Macready,  whilst  performing 
at  a  Theatre  under  the  management 
of  the  late  Mr  Mansell,  unnecessari- 
ly made  use  of  an  oath,  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  Mr  Mansell's  establish- 
ment, who,  much  to  his  credit,  oblig- 


ed all  the  performers  who  used  oaths 
unnecessarily  to  forfeit  the  sum  of 
five  shillings,  which  forfeits  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  relief  of  sick  and 
indigent  actors  :  when  settling  with 
Mr  Macready  for  his  stipulated  sala- 
ry, he  deducted  the  required  sum 
for  a  breach  of  his  rules.  Mr  Mac- 
ready,  with  great  cheerfulness,  sub- 
mitted to  the  deduction,  and  upon 
inquiring  to  what  purpose  the  sum 
(so  obtained)  would  be  appropriated, 
gave  a  £10  note  towards  the  further- 
ance of  so  excellent  a  plan,  saying, 
"he  wished  from  his  heart  all  man- 
agers would  adept  the  same  system, 
as  nothing  tended  so  much  towards 
the  fall  of  the  drama  as  this  offensive 
custom. "  ■ 

TO    RESIST  FROST. 

A  process  for  ascertaining  the 
Power  of  Building  Materials  to  re- 
sist Frost,  has  lately  occupied  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  attention  of 
the  French  philosophers.  It  con- 
sists in  causing  a  fragment  of  the  ma- 
terial, by  boiling,  to  absorb  a  satura- 
ted solution  of  Glauber's  salt,  the 
spontaneous  crystallization  of  which 
disintegrates  the  stone,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  freezing  of  water  in 
its  pores.  If  the  stone  be  boiled  too 
long,  in  the  solution,  or  the  satura- 
tion be  effected  at  too  high  a  tem- 
perature, the  force  of  crystallization 
exceeds  the  usual  effects  of  frost ; 
therefore,  to  avoid  error  in  this  re- 
spect, a  series  of  instructions  are  giv- 
en, for  conducting  the  process.  Wa- 
ter is  to  be  saturated  with  Glauber's 
salt  at  the  common  temperature  ;  the 
solution  is  to  be  boiled,  and  while 
boiling  freely,  the  specimens  are  to 
be  introduced,  and  the  boiling  con- 
tinued for  half  an  hour  and  not  long- 
er. The  specimens  are  then  to  be 
withdrawn,and  suspended  by  threads, 
with  a  small  vessel,  containing  some 
of  the  solution,  under  each  specimen. 
In  about  24  hours,  but  depending  on 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  spe- 
cimens will  be  found  covered  with 
small  white  crystals ;  they  are  then 
to  be  plunged,  each,  into  the  vessel 
below  it,  when  the  crystals  will  fall 
off,  and  the  specimens   again   to   be 
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suspended  as  before.  This  process 
is  to  be  repeated,  every  time  the 
crystals  form  on  the  specimen.  The 
tria'  should  be  concluded  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  day,  after  the  appearance 
of  the  first  crystals  ;  and  if  the  stone, 
brick,  or  mortar,  under  trial,  be  ca- 
pable of  resisting  the  frost,  the  salt 
will  remove  nothing  from  it,  neither 
in  grains,  nor  scales,  nor  fragments  ; 
and  the  solution  which  was  placed 
beneath  it  will  remain  pure.  Where 
two  stones  are  to  be  subjected  to  a 
comparative  trial,  the  specimens  must 
be  weighed  before  the  trial,  and  the 
matier  separated  from  each  must  be 
collected,  washed,  dried,  and  weigh- 
ed, and  the  relative  loss  of  weight 
indicates  the  proportion  which  the 
specimens  tried  would  suffer,  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather  and  frost. 

WATER    TELESCOPE. 

A  new  instrument,  which  may  be 
called  a  Witter  Telescope,  has  been 
contrived.  It  consists  of  a  cone-like 
tube,  of  variable  length,  about  one 
inch  in  circumference  at  the  apex, 
and  ten  at  the  base  ;  with  classes  or 
crystals  at  the  ends.  When  the 
large  end  is  plunged  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  and  the  eye  applied  to  the 
other,  as  there  is  nothing  to  inter- 
rupt the  flow  of  light  in  the  tube, 
whatever  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  wa- 
ter becomes  completely  visible. 
That  the  instrument  may  be  used  at 
night,  a  lateral  lamp  is  fitted,  in  a 
short  cylinder,  to  the  large  end  of  the 
tube,  to  which  also,  two  other  tubes 
communicate  ;  one  for  carrying  off 
the  smoke,  &c,  the  other  for  supply- 
ing fresh  air ;  and  the  light  being 
cast  upon  the  ground,  makes  its  sur- 
face distinct  to  the  inspector. 

MOHAMED     ALI  PACHA. 

Mohamed  Ali  Pacha,  the  viceroy, 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  interior  of  his  states, 
and  organized  a  part  of  his  army  af- 
ter the  European  manner,  has  estab- 
lished aline  of  telegraphs  from  Alex- 
andria to  Cairo,  and  relays  of  horses, 
at  each  telegraphic  situation,  for  the 
greater  despatch    of  couriers   from 


place  to  place.  He  has,  also,  found- 
ed a  college,  supported  by  himself, 
at  a  short  distance  from  Cairo,  in  the 
palace  of  his  son,  Ishmael  Pacha  ; 
it  contains  one  hundred  students  ; 
and  the  courses  of  learning  consists 
of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish^ 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian  and  French  lan- 
guages ;  arithmetic  and  mathematics  ; 
geometry  and  drawing  ;  physics,  che- 
mistry, history,  and  geography,  &c. 
Some  of  the  students  are  studying  the 
European  languages,  for  the  purpose 
of  translating  the  works  Ali  Pacha 
intends  to  introduce.  He  has  also 
established  a  printing  press,  and  pub- 
lished an  Arabian  and  Italian  Dic- 
tionary, with  some  military  works, 
translated  from  the  Italian  into  the 
Turkish — the  military  officers,  in 
general,  not  understanding  the  Ara- 
bic. It  is  his  intention  to  build  a 
"  lazar  house,'''  for  persons  afflicted 
with  the  plague  ;  and,  by  the  precau- 
tions he  prescribes,  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  Egypt  will  be  entirely 
freed  from  this  distemper.  French 
and  Italian  physicians  are  sent  all 
over  the  country  to  vaccinate  the 
children — a  measure  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, as  it  opposes  religious 
prejudices  and  is  a  victory  gained 
over  superstition  by  the  simple  efforts 
of  humanity.       

SWEDEN. 

The  state  of  crime  in  Sweden  is 
less  distressing  than  in  most  other 
countries.  The  whole  number  of 
persons  committed  to  prison  for  of- 
fences does  not  exceed  1500,  viz. 
about  800  convicted  of  various 
crimes,  and  700  imprisoned  for  va- 
grancy and  other  offences  of  police. 
A  Royal  Commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  all  the  Pris- 
ons and  Houses  of  Correction,  so  as 
to  place  their  discipline  aud  admin- 
istration on  a  common  footing.  A 
House  of  correction  is  building  at 
Stockholm,  in  which  the  prisoners 
will  be  allowed  part  of  the  gains 
made  by  their  work,  and  may  lay 
it  up  to  form  a  sum  against  the  time 
of  their  liberation.  Similar  meas- 
ures are  also  in  progress  at  Chris- 
tiana, in  Norway. 
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THEATRICAL  ANECDOTE. 
On  the  night  of  the  first  represent- 
ation of  his  Ayeux  Chimeriques,  J.  B. 
Rousseau  was  seated  in  the  pit,  next 
to  a  man  who  continued  blowing  a 
whistle  during  the  entire  of  the  first 
act.  As  soon  as  it  was  over  he  turn- 
ed to  Rousseau  :  "  Sir,'7  said  he,  "I 
am  obliged  to  go  out  for  a  moment, 
may  I  ask  you"  to  take  my  whistle, 
and  be  my  substitute  in  case  they 
shall  begin  before  my  return  ??* — 
"With  the  greatest  pleasure,  Sir," 
replied  Rousseau  ;  and  accordingly, 
the  moment  the  actors  appeared,  he 
joined  with  all  his  might  in  damning 
his  own  piece.  This  reminds  us  of 
Aristides  inscribing  his  own  name  on 
the  Vote.  

IDOLATRY. 

At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Society  of 
Couiland,  at  Mittau,  the  Pastor  Walt- 
son  read  a  memoir  entitled,  "  Essay 
en  the  Mythology  of  the  Lithuanians 
at  the  commencement  of  the  1 5th  Cen- 
tury, under  the  reign  of  Witold,  the 
father  ofJagcllooP  Would  any  one 
suppose  that,  at  a  period  so  near  as 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century, 
the  inhabitants  of  Lithuania  adored 
serpents,  and  the  fire,  which  they 
took  care  to  keep  continually  light- 
ed in  their  temples  ;  and,  still  more 
strange  to  say,  a  hammer  of  prodi- 
gious size,  to  which  they  attributed 
the  deliverance  ef  the  sun  from  its 
periodical  prison  ?  They  also  re- 
vered several  forests,  as  being  the  re- 
sidence of  their  divinities  !  !  ! 

WONDERFUL    ESCAPE. 

The  Spartan  frigate  of  thirty-eight 
guns,  commanded  by  Captain  (now 
Sir  J.)  Brenton,  met  with  a  severe 
loss  on  the  14th  May,  oil' Nice  ;  she 
had  been  all  day  chasing  a  polacre 
ship,  and  at  sunset  both  were  becalm- 
ed, at  the  distance  of  about  five  miles 
from  each  other  ;  the  vessel  appear- 
ed to  be  an  unarmed  merchant  ship. 
The  boats  of  the  Spartan,  with  the 
two  senior  lieutenants,  Weir  and  Wil- 
liams, and  seventy  of  the  best  men, 
pulled  alongside  in  two  divisions,  and 
attempted  to  board  her  on  the  bow 
and  quarter  with   the  usual  determi- 


nation and  valour  of  British  seamen ; 
but  the  vessel  was  defended  by  a  nu- 
merous and  equally  gallant  crew,  with 
boarding  nettings  and  every  other 
means  of  resistance.  The  first  dis- 
charge from  their  great  guns  and  mus- 
ketry laid  sixty-three  of  our  brave  fel- 
lows low,  the  first  and  second  lieu- 
tenants and  twenty-six  men  being 
killed  or  mortally  wounded  ;  seven 
men  only  remained  unhurt.  The  few 
remaining  hands  conducted  the  boat 
back  to  the  ship.  The  narrow  es- 
cape of  one  of  the  men  was  very  re- 
markable. James  Bodie,  the  cox- 
swain of  the  barge,  was  missing.  The 
deceased  men  were  all  laid  out  oh 
the  main-deck  :  the  wife  of  Bodie,  a 
beautiful  young  woman,  flew  with  a 
lantern  from  one  to  the  other,  in 
search  of  her  husband,  but  in  vain  ; 
all  the  survivors  declared  that  he  had 
undoubtedly  perished  ;  they  saw  him 
wounded,  and  fall  between  the  ship 
and  the  boat.  The  poor  woman  be- 
came delirious,  got  into  the  barge 
on  the  booms,  and  taking  the  place 
lately  occupied  by  Bodie,  could  with 
difficulty  be  moved  from  it.  A  few 
days,  with  the  soothing  kindness  of 
the  officers  and  crew,  produced  a 
calm  but  settled  grief.  At  Malta,  a 
subscription  of  eighty  guineas  was 
made  for  her,  and  she  was  sent  to  her 
parents  in  Ireland.  Some  weeks 
elapsed  when  the  Spartan  spoke  a 
neutral  vessel  from  Nice,  and  learnt 
that  a  polacre  had  arrived  there,  af- 
ter a  severe  action  with  the  boats  of 
a  frigate  ;  that  she  had  beaten  them 
off,  and  that  when  they  had  left  her, 
a  wounded  Englishman  was  discover- 
ed holding  by  the  rudder  chaius  ;  he 
was  instantly  taken  on  board,  and 
after  being  cured  of  his  wounds,  sent 
off  to  Verdun.  Captain  Brenton, 
concluding  this  could  be  no  other 
than  his  coxswain,  wrote  to  his  friends 
at  that  depot,  and  the  fact  turned  out 
to  be  as  he  had  supposed.  Mrs  Bo- 
die was  made  acquainted  with  the 
miraculous  escape  of  her  husband, 
who  remained  a  prisoner  four  years. 
lie  was  at  length  restored  to  his  fam- 
ily, and  now  enjoys  a  birth  on  board 
the  Royal  Charlotte  yacht,  with  his 
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old  captain  ;  his  wife  is  with  him, 
and  hoth  are  highly  and  deservedly 
respected.  

THE    KING'S    THEATRE. 

The  enormous  sum  which  is  paid 
by  the  public  for  the  support  of  this 
establishment  unquestionably  enti- 
tles England  to  the  finest  opera  that 
can  be  drawn  together  from  the  elite 
of  Europe  ;  the  receipts  have  com- 
monly been  said  to  fluctuate  from 
6O;OO0Z.  to  70,000*.  per  anum ;  When 
it  is  considered  that  the  House  is 
opened  not  more  than  from  sixty  to 
seventy  nights  at  the  utmost,  thi«  will 
seem  a  tolerably  expensive  amuse- 
ment. But  when  it  has  been  also 
shown  that  the  best  foreign  theatres 
are  splendidly  appointed  for  little 
more  than  half  the  sum,  rich  John 
Bull  must  be  content  to  hear  and  see, 
as  poor  John  Bull  eats  his  bread, 
namely,  at  double  the  price  of  his 
neighbours  on  the  Continent. 

RUSSIAN    PROCLAMATION. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  issued 
a  proclamation  to  assemble  the  Gen- 
eral Diet  of  Poland  on  the  13th  May, 
and  to  close  on  the  13th  June  ;  and 
the  Senators  and  Deputies  are  told 
in  truly,  imperious  terms,  in  what 
manner  they  are  to  behave  them- 
selves during  their  short  month  of 
representation.  Tliey  are  reminded 
that  the  Diet  of  1820  had  spent  its 
time  in  endless  disputes,  and  accord- 
ingly, says  the  proclamation — "  This 
will  teach  you  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  discord,  and  the  delusions 
of  mistaken  self-love."  This  admo- 
nition, one  would  think,  might  have 
been  safely  relied  on  ;  but,  never- 
theless, another  proclamation  follows, 
depriving  the  assembly  of  the  pub- 
licity of  debate.  There  can  be  no 
danger  but  the  mute  and  obsequious 
Representatives  will  prove  as  harm- 
less as  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers 
can  possibly  desire. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GLASS  IN  LANTERNS. 

M.  Lariviere,  a  mechanic  at  Ge- 
neva, has  conceived  the  idea  of  sub- 
stituting for  glass  in  lanterns,  plates 
of  polished  iron,  pierced   with  small 


holes,  regularly  placed,  and  very 
close  to  one  another.  These  plates 
allow  the  light  to  pass  through  them 
extremely  well,  and  and  are  much 
superior  to  metallic  wires,  which  are 
easily  deranged.  The  same  person 
is  at  work  on  a  machine  by  which 
he  will  be  enabled  to  pierce,  with 
regularity  and  expedition,  a  number 
of  small  holes,  so  as  to  perform  in  a 
minute  the  same  labor  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  methods,  it 
would  require  an  hour  to  execute. 
This  invention  will  be  very  service- 
able in  the  construction  of  sieves  and 
filtering  vessels. 


PATENT 

To  Thomas  Gethen,  of  Union-street, 
South  wark,  Surrey,  Gentleman, 
for  Improvements  in  the  Machine-' 
ry  and  Processes  of  making  Me- 
tallic Rollers,  Pipes,  Cylinders, 
and  certain  other  Articles. 

This  is  an  improved  mode  of  cast- 
ing, which  appears  to  possess  several 
advantages  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. It  consists,  first,  in  causing 
the  mould  to  move,  so  that  its  parts 
are  successively  filled  with  fluid  me- 
tal from  a  stationary  melting  pot, 
without  the  metal  having  to  run  any 
distance  in  the  mould  ;  and,  second- 
ly, in  the  application  of  a  porous 
coating  to  the  core,  provided  with 
channels  for  conducting  away  tha 
steam  and  the  air  from  the  mould. 
The  progressive  motion  of  the  mould 
is  effected  by  a  rack  and  pinion  ;  and 
the  mould  has  a  wedge-shaped  chan- 
nel extending  its  whole  length.  Into 
this  channel  the  melted  metal  flows 
from  the  pot ;  and  the  parts  of  the 
mould  are  filled  as  they  pass  the  nip 
of  the  melting  pot,  while  a  stop-plate 
presses  against  and  closes  the  chan- 
nel as  the  mould  advances.  The 
core  has  one  or  more  small  grooves 
extending  its  whole  length,  for  con- 
ducting the  steam  and  air  from  the 
mould  :  and,  in  order  that  the  steam 
and  air  may  pass  into  the  grooves,  the 
surface  of  the  core,,,  is  coated  with  pa- 
per, or  other  porous  matter.  One  of 
the  Biost  useful   applications   of  this 
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mode  of  casting  is,  to  making  leaden 
pipes ;  and  in  forming  these  pipes,  the 
mould  descends  vertically  as  it  fills 
with  melted  metal.  The  castings  may 
obviously  be  made  of  considerable 
length,  as  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  or 
more  feet.  The  fluid  metal  may  be 
of  a  low  temperature,  and,  conse- 
quently, free  from  bubbles  ;  and  the 
regular  union  of  its  parts  will  not  be 
interrupted  by  its  having  to  move  in 
the  mould.  It  may,  further,  be  re- 
marked that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  part,  which  is  formed,  of 
each  length,  the  metal  will  consoli- 
date under  a  considerable  pressure  of 
semi-fluid  metal,  a  circumstance 
which  is  well  known  to  produce  com- 
pactness or  strength. 

The  patentee  intends  to  apply  his 
process  to  casting  sheets  of  lead,  and 
various  other  articles,  required  in  such 
lengths  as  to  render  the  application 
of  this  improvement  desirable.  It 
will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  point 
out,  to  our  readers,  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  cast  lead  pipes,  in  a 
sound  and  perfect  manner,  in  long 
lengths  ;  but  it  may  not  be  so  obvi- 
ous that  pipes  cast  well  are  much  bet- 
ter than  drawn  pipe.  By  drawing  a 
pipe  the  longitudinal  cohesion  is  in- 
creased ;  but  the  lateral  cohesion,  or 
strength  to  resist  splitting,  is  dimin- 
ished ;  and  as  the  strain  on  a  pipe  al- 
ways tends  to  split  it,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  drawing  tends  to  weaken  a 
pipe,  in  that  direction  in  which  it  is 
most  essential  that  it  should  be  strong. 

PERSEVERING    RECLUSE. 

Agnes  Du  Rocheir,  a  very  pretty 
girl,  the  only  chid  of  a  rich  trades- 
man in  Paris,  had,  like  many  others 
of  her  communion,  a  wish  to  get  to 
heaven  without  once  going  out  of 
her  chamber  ;  and  accordingly,  on 
October  the  5th,  1403,  she  built  her- 
self a  little  chamber,  joining  to  the 
wall  of  a  church,  wherein  was  no- 
thing but  a  little  window,  from 
Whence  the  pious  (but  filthy)  solita- 
ry heard  the  offices  of  the  church, 
and  received  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  church  celebrated  this  seclu- 
sion with  great  pomp,  for  Agnes  m  as 


rich.  She  lived  this  holy  life  till 
she  reached  her  ninety-eighth  year, 
and  then  died. 

We  know  not  under  what  head  to 
place  the  following  extraordinary 
entry,  which  appears  in  the  parish 
register  of  Bermondsey,  in  1604. 

August — The  forme  of  a  solemn 
vowe  made  betwixt  a  man  and  his 
wife,  the  man  having  been  long  ab- 
sent, through  which  the  woman  being 
married  to  another  man,  took  her 
again,  as  followeth  : 

The  *Man's  Speech. — Elizabeth, 
my  beloved  wife,  I  am  right  sorie 
that  I  have  so  long  absented  myself 
from  thee,  whereby  thou  shouldest 
be  occasioned  to  take  another  man 
to  thy  husband  ;  therefore  I  do  nowe 
vowe  and  promise  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  of  this  companie,  to  take 
thee  againe  as  mine  owne,  and  not 
onlie  forgive  thee,  but  also  dwell 
with  thee,  and  doe  all  other  duties 
unto  thee  as  I  promised  at  our  mar- 
riage. 

The  Woman's  Speech. — Ralphe, 
my  beloved  husband,  I  am  right  sorie 
that  I  have  in  thy  absence,  taken 
another  man  to  my  husband ;  but 
here,  before  God  and  this  companie, 
I  do  renounce  and  forsake  him,  and 
do  promise  to  keep  myself  onlie  unto 
thee  during  life,  and  to  perform  all 
the  duties  which  I  first  promised  unto 
thee  on  our  marriage. 

The  Prayer. — Almighty  God,  we 
beseech  thee  pardon  our  offences, 
and  give  us  grace  ever  hereafter  to 
live  together  in  thy  feare?  and  to  per- 
form the  holy  duties  of  marriage 
one  to  another  according  as  we  are 
taught  in  thy  holie  word  ;  for  thy 
dear  son's  sake,  Jesus.     Amen. 

The  entry  concludes    thus. The 

first  day  of  August,  1604,  Ralphe 
Goodchild,  of  the  parish  of  Barking, 
in  Thames-street,  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  weere  agreed  to  live  together, 
and  thereupon  gave  their  hands  one 
to  another,  making  either  of  them  a 
solemn  vowe  so  to  doe  in  the  pre- 
sence of  William  Stere,  Parson  ; 
Edward  Coicer  ;  and 
Richard  Eire,  Clerk, 
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A    BRIEF     SKETCH    OF    THE    PRESENT    STATE    OF    LITERATURE    IN 
AMERICA. 


rWIHE  Americans  cultivate  by  a 
-*-  sort  of  predilection,  our  language 
and  our  literature  ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect their  citizens  coming  from  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Holland  do  the 
same.  In  agreeable  and  polite  lite- 
rature, they  yield  to  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy.  They  cul- 
tivate, however,  with  success,  all  kinds 
of  poetry  and  romance  ;  and  then- 
best  works  in  these  two  branches, 
have  found  translators  in  Europe. 
They  have  also  a  taste  for  theatrical 
performances ;  and  a  great  English 
actor  has  acknowledged  to  receive 
more  encouragement  during  his  stay  in 
four  or  five  of  their  principal  cities,  in 
the  midst  of  a  population  of  400,000 
inhabitants,  than  he  ever  experienced 
in  London.  In  books  of  education, 
history,  and  politics,  they  are  not  in- 
ferior to  the  principal  European  na- 
tions ;  and  it  is  their  own  works  that 
they  use  in  their  schools  and  semi- 
naries, and  which  form  their  legisla- 
tures, jurisconsults,  and  physicians. 
Besides  their  general  history  of  the 
confederation,  they  have  the  histo- 
ries of  the  eighteen  states  of  union, 
composed  by  national  writers,  and 
all  of  these  are  veridical  and  rich  in 
fact ;  the  biography  too  of  their  great 
men,  is  far  from  being  neglected. 

In  mathematics  and  chemistry, 
they  are  not  on  a  level  with  Europe ; 
but  in  works  of  botany,  metallurgy, 
ornithology,  astronomy,  and  naviga- 
tion they  can  support  a  competition. 
Their  grammatical  enquiries  respect- 
41     athkneum,  vol.  S.     %d  series. 


ing  the  languages  of  their  country  have 
opened  a  new  field  to  the  philologers 
of  France  and  Germany.  The  Ame- 
rican maps  are  copied  by  the  geogra- 
phers of  Europe.  The  atlas  of  M. 
Tanner,  displays  in  this  respect,  great 
perfection  ;  they  have  likewise  im- 
portant treatises  upon  the  hydrogra- 
phy of  their  states  ;  and  their  authors 
have  published  important  maritime 
discoveries  ;  whilst  the  learned  world 
is  indebted  to  the  encouragement  of 
their  congress,  for  the  best  and  most 
profound  of  all  the  statistical  col- 
lections  extant. 

The  press  of  Cambridge  and  Phi- 
ladelphia, of  the  Literary  Society  of 
New  York,  and  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Con- 
gress and  others,  bring  to  light  every 
year  very  interesting  literary  produc- 
tions. One  of  their  papers  alone, 
has  lately  anounced  more  than  150 
American  works,  all  new,  and  con- 
sisting of  novels,  poems,  travels,  trea- 
tises upon  moral  philosophy,  mine- 
ralogy, physical  and  political  geogra- 
phy, history,  biography,  philology, 
oratory,  chemistry  applied  to  tha 
arts,  agriculture,  gardening,  and  me- 
chanics ;  their  official  writings  upon, 
public  affairs,  and  the  reports  of  their 
chief  secretary  of  state,  are  very  dis- 
tinguished works. 

The  United  States  are  also  the 
firmest  supporters  of  the  liberty  of 
the  seas,  and  of  agriculture  in  its 
relation  with  commerce.  They  were 
the  first  to  prohibit  tb©  slave  trade, 
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and  declare  it  a  piracy.  Their  doc- 
trine of  government  and  the  finances, 
has  even  found  followers  in  some 
parts  of  Europe. 

Printing  with  them  is  carried  on 
after  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  to 
greater  advantage  than  with  us  ;  and 
it  is  in  their  own  editions,  that  they 
most  generally  read  foreign  works. 
Our  books  when  imported  to  their 
country,  are  as  so  much  seed  for  typo- 
graphical harvests.  They  expend 
ye-ailv  in  publishing,  from  two  to 
three  millions  of  dollars  ;  but  they 
want  a  law  to  protect  this  kind  of 
property.  They  hive  published, 
since  these  last  three  years,  7,500 
copies  of  Stewart's  Philosophy  ;  and 
a  capital  of  500,000  dollars  is  em- 
ployed for  the  reprinting  Reel's  En- 
cyclopedia. They  have  also  printed 
200,000  copies  of  the  novels  by  the 
author  of  Waverly,  which  make  in 
all  ;>00,000  volumes  :  and  there  is 
always  on  their  public  roads,  two 
hundred  waggons  loaded  with  books. 
A  single  article,  the  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, by  M.  Weems,  has  had  a  run 
of  more  than  100,000  copies.  They 
print  also  a  great  number  of  journals 
and  literary  reviews.  The  North 
American  Review  has  a  sale  of  4000 
copies,  and  they  reprint  an  equal 
number  of  our  Edinburgh  and  Quar- 
terly Reviews.  Though  they  have 
only  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  they 
have  more  than  one  thousand  peri- 
odical papers,  or  civil  and  political 
journals,  each  of  which  has  many 
thousand  subscribers.  But  their  great 
advantage  is  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
which  has  been  ever  indispensable 
to  freedom  and  prosperity.  An  Ame- 
rican would  not  take  the  delights  of 
France'  and  Italy,  in  exchange  for 
the  newspapers  that  reach  him  from 
all  parts,  bringing  him  the  most  use- 
fid  instruction,  and  grateful  refresh- 
ment in  his  leisure  hours.  lie  knows 
by  experience,  that  the  happy  fruits 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  not  only 
make  amends  for  its  possible  abuse, 
but  weakens  it  effectually.  Their 
licentious  papers  die  away  for  want 
of  readers  ;  whilst  those  that  succeed, 
are  conformable  tp  .sound  reason  and 


exempt  from  satire.  Each  makes 
his  complaint  in  the  journals  when 
he  pleases,  and  as  he  pleases  ;  the 
public  do  immediate  justice  to  all, 
after  the  same  manner  that  the  most 
enlightened  and  impartial  jury  might 
be  supposed  to  proceed  in  a  court- 
house. Yes,  imprisonment,  the  scaf- 
fold and  torture,  are  less  efficacious 
for  repressing  the  abuse  of  the  press, 
than  that  liberty  which  the  Ameri- 
cans enjoy.  Though  you  should 
arm  yourself  with  judiciary  labours, 
for  the  end  of  imposing  on  credulity, 
or  call  in  the  aid  of  blasphemy  and 
calumny,  you  only  still  increase  the 
evil. 

The  Americans  have  in  exercise, 
44,000  commissions  for  encouraging 
inventions  and  improvements  in  the 
arts.  Neither  England  nor  France 
has  so  many  ;  and  their  conservatory 
of  models  is  as  richly  stocked  as  that 
belonging  to  eiiher  of  these  countries. 
Their  manufactories  for  the  spinning 
of  cotten  are  productive  of  more 
wealth  than  taxes  upon  this  industry 
could  produce.  Their  mills  too  are 
superior  to  those  of  Europe;  and 
they  have  invented  twenty  different 
kinds  of  weaving  looms,  that  are 
moved  by  steam,  water,  wind,  or  ani- 
mals. Their  spinning  machines  aro 
now  so  improved,  by  art,  that  spin- 
ning is  with  them  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  with  us.  It  is  to  the 
Americans  that  we  are  really  indebt- 
ed for  the  invention  of  steam  boats, 
which  are  not  less  important  for  main- 
taining civil  and  religious  liberty, 
than  gunpowder,  printing,  or  the 
compass. 

'1  he  United  States  are  also  greatly 
distinguished  above  other  countries, 
for  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  ships  of  commerce  and  of  war. 
Their  merchant  vessels,  which  have 
crews  so  few  in  number,  spare  the 
one-third  of  the  time  which  the  ves- 
sels of  other  nations  employ  in  going 
the  same  passage :  and  it  is  only 
those  of  the  British  navy  that  can 
cope  with  them  for  speed.  In  the 
art  of  constructing  a  plough,  a  ship, 
or  a  house,  the  Americans  can  con- 
tend with   the   people  of  any   other 
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nation,  without  exception.  In  no 
part  of  the  world  has  there  been 
greater  progress  marie  in  the  rational 
use  of  the  four  elements,  and  their 
produce  than  in  the  United  States  ; 
for  their  inhabitants  are  better  fed, 
and  more  comfortably  clothed,  than 
those  of  most  other  countries.  They 
have  but  one  middling  city  for  a 
capital,  and  all  their  towns  together 
scarcely  contain  a  million  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  yet  their  bridges,  highways, 
canals,  aqueducts,  and  facility  of  com- 
munication, excell  those  of  many 
other  countries.  In  two  years  time 
they  will  have  terminated  their  great 
canals  by  an  inland  navigation  of 
10,000  miles  from  the  valleys  of  the 
west  to  the  waters  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  Chesapeake.  There  is  not 
at  present  in  Europe  any  undertak- 
ing which  surpasses  that  of  the  canal 
of  New  York,  and  the  hydraulical 
works  of  Philadelphia. 

The  instruction  of  the  children 
of  the  poor  is  even  attended  to 
with  great  care,  and  almost  all  chil- 
dren frequent  the  public  schools,  in 
which  there  are  at  present  more  than 
300,000  students.  They  reckon  1200 
who  are  educated  for  physicians,  and 
about  1000  that  are  given  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  there  are  more  than 
a  hundred  seminaries,  or  literary  in- 
stitutions, which  are  for  the  most  part 
ecclesiastical.      [nstruction  is  in  no 


part  a  monopoly  or  a  political  instru- 
ment ;  and  they  know  not  a  congre- 
gation which  shows  a  tendency  to 
possess  either.  There  are  universi- 
ties where  they  confine  their  studies, 
as  in  the  colleges  of  Europe,  to 
Greek,  Latin,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric; 
but  in  all  other  parts  instruction  is 
director]  on  a  plan  better  calculated 
to  fortify  the  mind,  and  procure  use- 
ful knowledge.  Physics,  the  mathe- 
matics, natural  science,  and  the  living 
languages,  are  there  the  objects  of  a 
just  preference.  They  teach  neither 
Latin  nor  Greek  in  military  schools. 
In  those  countries  where  they  en- 
deavour to  suppress  a  wise  liberty, 
the  seeds  of  revolution  ferment,  and 
sedition  and  revolt  find  way  into  then- 
schools  and  academies.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  has  existed  in  North  Ame- 
rica, for  the  revolution  was  accom- 
plished there  without  tumult  and 
massacre.  Here  even  cultivators 
comprehend  the  philosophy  of  poli- 
tics, better  than  many  monarchs. 
Poetry,  music,  and  painting,  may  lan- 
guish even  in  Italy,  but  philosophy 
and  the  arts  and  sciences  shall  reign 
in  the  United  States  :  it  is  from  them 
that  the  rulers  of  the  old  world  can 
learn  what  a  population  is  worth  who 
have  received,  at  the  public  expence, 
and  among  ranks  of  all  orders,  an 
instruction  always  directed  towards 
what  is  uscfid. 


THE   HIGHLAND   CHIEFTAIN  S  LAMENT. 


I  i,r.i  i  1113'  lilitlie  and  cozle  hame, 

My  wife  and  bainiies  a' : 
And  I  took  the  sword  my  father  wore, 

And  sped  with  haste  awa'. 


But  si  ill  the  winter  is  to  me 

An  emblem  of  my  fate  ; 
A  scat  lied  trunk — a  wither' d  tree-- 

A  scene  laid  desolate. 


I  left  my  ain — my  native  hills — 
When  the  heather  was  in  bloom 

And  now  return  to  find  a1  clad 
In  darkness  and  in  irioom. 


My  wife  was  in  the  bloom  of  years, 
My  bairnies  blithe  and  fair, 

But  soon  the  bitter,  saut,  saut  tear, 
Foretauld  a  heart  of  care. 


I  left  the  happy,  freshen'd  scene 
When  summer's  breath  was  there 

But  now  I  turn  my  step?,  and  find 
The  winter  bleak  and  bare. 


My  wife  is  in  her  silent  grave, 

My  bairnies  by  her  side, 
Houseless  and  cauld,  they  couldna'  thole* 

The  winter's  stormy  tide. 


*  The  excesses  to  which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army  proceeded,  after  the   de- 
cisive battle  of  Culloden,  in  order  to  crush  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the   unfortunate 
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The  cottage  on  the  lonr  hill-side, 

The  burnie  wimpling   by — 
Where  are  they  now?  bleak  wa'sare  there, 

A  channel  waste  and   dry. 

I  left  them  a"1 — I  tint  the  best, 

For  Charlie's  kingly  right ; 
And  oh  !  that  on  sae  fair  a  cause, 

Should  set  sae  dark  a  night, 


But  still  I  dinna1  mourn  the  cau«'e 
That  made  me  lea1  them  a1  ; 

For  Charlie's  glide  ;  for  Charlie's  sake, 
I  still  could  "btythly  fa'. 

But  now  the  lift  is  dim  and  dark, 
That  lately  shone  sae  clear, 

And  I  ha'e  come  to  lay  my  banes, 
Bv  wife  and  bairnies  dear. 


LOW  LIFE. 
[see  page  294.] 

THIS  world  is  so  checquered,and  and  ethereal  regions,  where  the  dis- 
in  its  nature  so  liable  to  change  tinctions  of  tyrant  and  slave  no  long- 
and  variety,  that  the  lowest  of  man-  er  exist ;  where  the  poor  and  the  un- 
kind may  with  justice  indulge  proba-  fortunate  find  recompense  for  the 
ble  hopes  of  exaltation,  and  the  high-  calamities  and  oppressions  of  this  life, 
est  dread  a  reverse.     A  king  and  the  in   the  full  and  perfect  enjoyment  of 


sweeper  of  a  crossing  are  the  two  ul- 
timate points  of  human  society.  The 
latter  has  every  thing  to  hope,  and 
the  former  every  thing  to  fear.  One 
of  those  accidental  circumstances, 
which  make  way  for  the  introduction 
of  one  person  by  the  abduction  of  an- 
other, at  last  furnished  the  poor  and 
solitary  Scotch  lad  with  the  first   op- 


that  happiness  which  has   been  pro- 
mised to  them  in  the  next. 

The  entrance  of  Sandy  into  the 
shop,  with  a  dead  man  on  one  shoul- 
der and  a  weighty  package  on  the 
other,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
ironmonger.  To  behold  his  porter 
dead  was  grievous  :  to  see  his  pack- 
age safe  was   pleasing.      A  short  vi- 


portunity  of  advancing  in  life.  The  bration  between  grief  and  pleasure 
porter  of  an  ironmonger,  whose  shop  agitated  for  a  moment  the  heart  of 
was  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ironmonger,  and  his  feelings  then 
the  station  of  Sandy,  had  been  sent  almost  instantly  returned  to  that  equi- 
out  with  a  large  and  weighty  burden,  poise  of  sensation  whieh  constitutes 
In  hurrying  across  the  street,  his  foot  composure.  He  surveyed  Sandy 
slipped,  and  being  unable  to  recover  with  attention.  The  athletic  and 
himself  on  account  of  the  great  weight  powerful  structure  of  his  body,  which 
which  he  carried  on  his  shoulders,  could  resist  the  pressure  of  the  dead 
he  fell  forward  and  was  run  over  by  porter  and  of  the  weighty  package 
a  carriage  which  was  rapidly  passing,  which  had  overwhelmed  him,  was  an 
A  crowd  instantly  collected,  and  object  extremely  interesting  to  his 
among  them  was  Sandy,  who  know-  eyes.  He  was  conscious  that  by  en- 
ing  the  man  and  tbe  house  whence  gaging  him  he  should  save  the  ex- 
he  came,  raised  him  on  his  left  shoul-  pense   of  a   horse  ;    but  he  was  not 


der,  and,  lifting  up  the  package  in  his 
right  hand,  hastily  conveyed  him,  fol- 
lowed by  the  multitude,  to  the  iron- 
monger's shop,  Before  he  arrived 
there  life  was  extinct,  and  the  eman- 
cipated spirit  of  the  porter  was  rap- 
idly  travelling   towards    those   pure 


conscious,  when  he  addressed  him  in 
the  following  words,  that  he  was  con- 
cealing interested  feelings  under  the 
garb  of  pity  and  benevolence.  "  I 
am  so  pleased  with  your  conduct  up- 
on this  occasion,  my  worthy  lad," 
said  he,   "  that  I  will  take   vou   into 


Highlanders,  who  had  joined  the  standard  of  Prince  Charles,  were  at  once  brutal  and 
infamous.  The  soldiers  spread  havoc  and  desolation  through  a  great  portion  of  the 
Highlands  ;  burned  down  the  cottages,  and  turned  out  the  inhabitants  amid  the  se- 
verities of  winter,  leaving  them  to  perish  without  shelter  or  subsistence. — &>te  Chcva- 
ti*r  Johnstone"1?  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745. 
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my  service  in  place  of  the  poor  man 
who  is  dead."  Sandy,  when  he 
heard  these  words,  stared  with  aston- 
ishment in  the  face  of  the  ironmon- 
ger. He  could  scarcely  trust  his 
ears  until  he  was  told  to  call  the  next 
morning  and  begin  his  occupation, 
when  he  became  conscious  of  the 
truth  of  the  engagement,  and,  mak- 
ing a  humble  bow,  retired  from  the 
shop. 

]Nine  hundred  porters  might  have 
died  without  producing  any  benefit 
to  Sandy  ;  even  the  identical  porter 
■whom  he  succeeded  might  have  died 
without  producing  any  advantage  to 
him.  It  was  the  circumstance  of  be- 
ing seen  by  Mr  Hardware,  the  iron- 
monger, in  the  act  of  conveying  a 
dead  man  and  a  weighty  package  in- 
to his  shop  which  led  to  his  engage- 
ment and  future  success  in  life.  On 
such  accidental  occurrences  does  the 
good  fortune  of  mankind  depend. 

No  sooner  was  the  death  of  the 
porter  and  the  success  of  Sandy 
known  at  the  King's  Head,  a  public- 
house  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, where  Sandy  at  the  close  of 
the  day  sometimes  regaled  himself 
with  a  slice  of  bread,  an  onion,  and 
a  pint  of  porter,  than  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  bustle  and  conversation  oc- 
curred. The  death  of  the  porter  had 
made  a  gap  in  human  society  which 
promised  a  variety  of  removes  among 
the  lower  orders  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  sudden  departure  of  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry  and  the  suc- 
cess of  Mr  Canning,  were  not  more 
important  matters  of  discussion,  in 
the  sphere  of  society  where  they 
moved,  than  was  the  death  of  the 
porter  and  the  good  fortune  of  San- 
dy. Man}'  persons  little  acquainted 
with  human  nature,  asserted  that 
there  never  was  so  good  a  porter  as 
the  defunct,  and  that  Sand}'  was  by 
no  means  equal  to  him  in  powers ; 
while  the  advocates  of  Sandy  assert- 
ed that  he  could  carry  double  the 
quantity  of  the  deceased  porter.  Such, 
we  remember,  was  the  kind  of  con- 
versation we  heard  at  the  death  of 
Lord  Londonderry.  These  obser- 
vations are  ridiculous  :  as  well  might 


a  man  in  passing  through  a  field  of 
turnips  pluck  one,  and,  holding  it  up, 
assert  that  nature  never  could  pro- 
duce such  another.  What  nature 
has  once  produced  she  can  produce 
again  :  and  as  long  as  the  world  ex- 
ists, we  shall  never  be  deficient  in 
large  turnips,  able  ministers,  and 
strong  porters. 

My  reader  may  not  he  aware,  that 
he  who  sweeps  a  crossing  considers 
that  crossing  as  his  own  possession, 
which  he  can  alienate  or  retain  with- 
out molestation.  Sandy's  long  and 
undisputed  holding  of  the  one  which 
he  had  swept,  had  given  him  the 
justest  title  to  its  possession  :  and  as 
soon  as  his  advancement  to  the  situ- 
ation of  porter  was  made  known  at 
the  King's  Head,  various  competitors 
anxiously  awaited  his  arrival.  The 
station  was  to  be  put  up  at  auction, 
and  the  perquisites  derived  from  the 
passengers  to  be  made  over  to  the 
best  bidder.  There  were  three  com- 
petitors. The  first  was  a  decayed 
and  unfortunate  author, against  whom 
an  ex-officio  information  had  been 
filed  by  government  for  writing  the 
truth.  P»y  this  process  he  was  ruin- 
ed, imprisoned,  and  consigned  over 
to  poverty  and  care.  The  next  was 
a  half-pay  officer,  who,  after  a  youth 
of  warfare  and  glorious  exertion  in 
favour  of  his  country,  was  reduced  in 
his  old  age  to  subsist  on  the  volunta- 
ry contribution  of  a  people  whom  he 
had  defended  by  his  sword.  The 
last  was  a  patriot,  who  had  spent  a 
noble  fortune  and  exhausted  a  deep 
and  virtuous  mind  in  attempting  to 
cleanse  the  nation  of  its  corruptions; 
but  wanting  success  in  his  endeav- 
ours, and  being,  from  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, reduced  to  distress,  was 
compelled  to  undertake  the  easier 
labour  of  cleansing  the  streets.  As 
soon  as  Sandy  arrived  at  the  public- 
house,  the  right  of  sweeping  the  cross- 
ing was  put  up  at  auction.  He  stated 
the  average  of  his  profits  to  be  half  a 
crown  each  day,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  November  to  the  end  of 
February,  and  eighteen  pence  from 
February  to  May.  It  was  to  be  sold 
on  the  condition    of  so   many  days' 
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purchase.  Each  competitor  bid  ac- 
cording to  his  finances  ;  and  the  pat- 
riot having  more  interest  among  the 
tailors,  tinkers,  hair  dressers,  &c. 
who  frequented  the  King's  Head, 
was  able,  through  small  contributions 
of  his  friends,  to  outbid  his  adversa- 
ries, and  he  was  immediately  declar- 
ed the  purchaser  of  the  crossing  at 
four  days  and  a  half  purchase.  On 
the  payment  of  the  money  he  was  in- 
stantly invested  with  the  insignia  of 
his  office,  consisting  of  an  old  broom 
covered  with  mud,  and  an  oil  skin 
hat  of  a  conical  form,  fit  to  bear  the 
weight  and  pressure  of  large  penny 
pieces  within,  and  the  pelting  of  vio- 
lent rain  without.  As  soon  as  the 
patriot  received  the  broom,  holding 
it  up  high  in  the  air,  and  turning  his 
ruddy  countenance  (which,  notwith- 
standing his  misfortunes,  was  still 
flushed  with  erysipelatous  pimples, 
the  result  of  ardent  and  frequent 
toasts  to  the  cause  of  liberty,)  towards 
a  notorious  house  of  ill  fame  in  the 

precincts  of  ,   he  exclaimed, 

"  Would  that  I  could  cleanse  away 
thy  foulness,  and  sweep  from  thy  de- 
filed and  spotted  body  those  impuri- 
ties which  disgrace  thee.  Thou  cloa- 
ca maxima  of  the  empire,  in  whose 
foul  and  filthy  sewer  are  concentrat- 
ed all  the  corrupt  and  evil  matter 
which  a  vicious  and  diseased  state  of 
society  can  emit,  what  instrument  can 
cleanse  thee  !  What  mighty  broom, 
were  it  even  formed  often  thousand 
elms,  and  moved  by  the  vast  arm  of 
a  steam  engine,  could  sweep  out  the 
deep  and  dangerous  offal  which  fer- 
ments in  thy  abyss  ?"  As  soon  as 
the  patriot  had  uttered  these  words, 
he  hurried  out  of  the  room,  followed 
by  a  cavalcade  of  shirtless,  care- 
worn, waistcoat-wanting,  patch-coat- 
ed, shoeless,  breechesless,  moneyless 
vagabonds,  such  as  usually  accompa- 
ny a  patriot,  and  having  taken  pos- 
session of  his  new  office,  began  to 
scrub  and  rub  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

Sandy  immediately  took  leave  of 
his  public-house  companions,  whom 
he  resolved  in  future  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  ;  for  although  still  a 


simple  youth,  he  was  not  unacquaint- 
ed with  that  useful  and  politic   prin- 
ciple which  bids  a  man  forget  his  old 
and  humble  friends  as  soon   as  good 
fortune  elevates  him  above    them. — 
Thinking  that  he  foresaw  his  way  to 
independence,  he  began  to  square  his 
conduct    according   to    his    interest. 
He  became  ambitious  in  design;  care- 
ful and  prudent  in  behaviour  ;   loyal 
in    language,    and    pious  in   his   de- 
meanour.    He  counted  his  gains  on  a 
Saturday  night,  and  prayed  to  God  on 
a   Sunday    to    increase    them.       He 
starved  his  body  that  his  pocket  might 
be  full ;    and  looked  about  him  for  a 
miserable,    awkward,    disappointed, 
decrepid     maiden,     whom     neglect 
should  have  rendered  desperate,  and 
the  constant   irritation    arising  from 
the  consciousness  of  hopeless  virgin- 
ity, should  have  prepared  to  consign 
herself  and   portion  to  the  first    de- 
cent  offer.      Like   a  wise  youth,  he 
sought  not  in  a  bride   those  regular 
features,  that  delicacy  of  complexion, 
and   that   elegance   of  figure  which 
tempt  the  heart  to  neglect  the  admo- 
nitions   of  reason,   and    induce  the 
thoughtless  and  sensitive  among  man- 
kind to  forego  the  substantial  advan- 
tages of  life  for  the  pleasures  of  af- 
fection.    Skin  and  bone  of  the  coars- 
est and  roughest  nature,  angular  as- 
perities, acid  expression  of  counte- 
nance, dingy  complexions,  and   dis- 
torted  spines,  were  by  no  means  of- 
fensive to  his  eye.     He  seemed  to  be 
little  susceptible  to  the   impressions 
of  beauty,    but    to    be    wonderfully 
struck,  like  a  nobleman  whose  sanity 
has  been  lately    called   in    question, 
with  the  attraction  of  a  huge  and  full 
pocket.      He   knew  that  in  London 
there  were  great  numbers   of  disap- 
pointed   maidens  and  declining  wid- 
ows,  who  possessed  small   fortunes 
of  two    or    three    hundred    pounds, 
which   had   been  left  them    by  mis- 
tresses for  long  and  painful  servitude, 
or  by  husbands  who  had  drank  them- 
selves  to   death,  in  consequence  of 
conjugal  irritation,  and  given  the  lit- 
tle property  they  possessed  to  their 
wives,  as  a  peace   offering  on  their 
death-beds.  He  failed  not  to  observe, 
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that  women  of  this  description  were 
numerous  and  constant  in  attendance 
at  meetings  where  the  mysterious 
raptures  of  a  false  and  enthusiastic 
superstition  are  inculcated  to  the 
minds  of  the  infirm  and  ignorant. — 
He  observed,  that,  in  such  charac- 
ters, religion  is,  for  the  most  part, 
the  child  of  disappointment ;  that  the 
tears  they  shed,  the  sighs  they  breathe, 
the  raptures  they  feel,  are  only  the 
ardent  aspirations  of  mind;;,  which, 
in  default  of  attachment  in  this  world, 
naturally  direct  their  attention  to  a 
state  where  the  neglect  and  slights 
which  they  meet  with  here  would  be 
unknown.  People  who  are  health- 
ful and  happy  ;  on  whom  fortune  has 
showered  titles  and  riches,  canscarce- 
1  er  be  religious,  on  account  of 
t,  numerous  pleasures  which  draw 
away  the  mind  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  eternal  life,  and  the  practice 
of  those  severer  virtues  which  pur- 
chase eternal  happiness.  And  it 
was  probably  the  observation  of  the 
incompatibility  of  religion  and  riches 
which  induced  the  author  of  Chris- 
tianity to  exclude  the  rich  from 
heaven  by  that  tremendous  anathema 
which  has  exercised  the  sophistry  of 
hypocrites  to  pervert  and  evade:  an 
ainthema  enforced,  rendered  more 
awful,  and,  in  its  consequences,  more 
certain,  by  the  illustration  of  a  simile 
which  implies  an  impossibility.  San- 
dy, we  say,  had  observed  that  the 
conventicles  were  much  frequented 
by  women  of  the  above  description, 
ru;d  he  knew  enough  of  human  na- 
ture to  be  convinced,  that  it  would 
be  no  difficult  matter  for  a  young 
healthful  lad,  of  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  one 
of  these  women  from  heaven  and  fix 
it  on  himself.  Little  alteration  of 
manner  and  habits  was  necessary  to 
fit  him  out  as  the  spiritual  admirer 
of  a  tender  and  pious  widow.  The 
natural  gravity  of  his  disposition, 
which  was  seldom  interrupted  by  any 
bursts  of  gaiety,  easily  assumed  the 
garb  of  meekness  aud  devotion.  The 
sobriety  and  severity  of  his  early 
days  had  given  a  seriousness  and 
hardaess  to  his  features,  a  sallcwness 


to  his  complexion,  and  a  stiffness  to 
his  person,  which  well  coincided  with 
those  characteristics  which  are  ex- 
pected in  one  who  devotes  his  mind 
to  spiritual  affairs. 

He  had  not  been  long  an  atten- 
dant at  a  conventicle,  ere  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  hideous  ap- 
pearance and  reputed  wealth  of  one 
of  the  congregation.  He  contrived 
to  sit  near  her,  assisted  her  to  kneel 
and  rise,  reached  her  prayer  book  or 
bible,  and  turned  to  and  pointed  out 
the  psalms  and  chapters  of  the  day. 
This  conduct  led  to  acquaintance, 
acquaintance  to  confidence,  confi- 
dence to  love,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  love,  and  love  to  marriage. 
Thus  the  poor  Scotchman,  after  a 
series  of  hardships  and  disasters,  be- 
came possessed  of  a  wife,  and  a  for- 
tune of  sufficient  magnitude  to  set 
him  up  in  business.  They  had  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  iu  the  three 
per  cents,  which  being  sold  out,  en- 
abled Sandy  to  leave  Mr  Hardware 
and  commence  trade  as  an  ironmon- 
ger. Never  were  two  persons  better 
fitted  for  business  and  each  other, 
than  Sandy  and  Sandy's  wife.  They 
loved  each  oilier  well,  but  money 
better  than  each  other.  Whatever 
disagreements  happened  between 
them,  originated  in  their  rivalship  in 
parsimony.  The  first  quarrel  which 
occurred  after  their  marriage  arose 
from  a  suspicion  that  Mrs  Stuart  en- 
tertained that  her  husband  had  thrown 
into  the  fire  the  end  of  a  farthing  can- 
dle, and  Sandy  soon  after  forgot  him- 
self so  far  as  to  call  his  wife  an  ex- 
travagant liussey,  because  she  neg- 
lected to  drjve  a  hard  bargain  with  a 
matchwoman,  and  thoughtlessly  gave 
her  her  own  price  for  a  bundle  of 
matches.  In  five  years  after  they 
commenced  business  they  arrived  at 
considerable  wealth,  and  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  Sandy  was  able  to  estab- 
lish one  of  the  first  banking  houses 
in  London.  Success  and  wealth  al- 
tered not  their  habits.  It  was  Mrs 
Sandy  Stuart  who  sold  the  Westpha- 
lia hams  to  the  oilman  from  whom  they 
had  been  bought  to  be  sent  as  a  pre- 
sent to  her     It  was  Mrs  Sandy  Stuart 
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who  divided  the  snipe  and  made  it 
serve  for  two  dinners.  It  was  Mrs 
Sandy  Stuart  who  after  purchasing  a 
turbot  for  a  party  she  intended  to 
give,  cruelly  deprived  them  of  it,  be- 
cause a  neighbor  was  prodigal  enough 
to  offer  her  a  hundred  per  cent,  upon 
the  original  purchase. 

These  prudent  and  discreet  per- 
sons, Mr  and  Mrs  Stuart,  had  one 
daughter,  whose  immense  wealth 
tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  prodigal 
aud  profligate  Lord  Baltimore,   and 


induced  him  to  offer  her  his  hand. 
The  Countess  of  Baltimore  was  left  a 
widow  soon  after  her  marriage,  hav- 
ing one  daughter,  the  richest  heiress 
of  the  kingdom,  who  married  the 
Marquis  of  Clairfait,  and  in  a  few 
short  seasons  of  extravagant  folly, 
wasted  all  that  had  been  saved  by 
the  parsimony  of  the  Stuarts  and  her 
own  long  minority  ;  thus  proving  that 
poverty  is  ofttimes  the  parent  of 
wealth,  and  wealth  the  parent  of 
poverty. 


AMERICAN  WRITERS. 
[see  page  299.] 

4.  Naval  Biography.    Irving  had  a  Biography  of  these  naval  captains, 

now  grown   so  popular,  in  America,  one  after  the  other  ;  and  gave  it  out, 

that  he  was  consulted  with,  or  pester-  with  portrait  after  portrait,  month  af- 

ed  about,  almost  every  undertaking  ter  month,  to  the  overheated  public, 

of  the  day,  in  matters  of  literature.  Some  of  these  papers  are  bravely 

The  war  with  us  had  become  seri-  done  :  In  general,  they  are  eloquent, 


ous.  The  navy  had  grown  popular, 
with  every  body.  The  pride  of  the 
people  was  up  ;  their  passions  ;  they 
were  almost  ready  to  launch  their 
houses  upon  the  water. — When  Hull 
took  the  Gurriere  ;  and  broke,  as 
they  say,  there,  the  charm  of  our  in- 


simple,  clear,  and  beautiful :  Among 
the  Lives,  that  of  poor  Perry,  the 
young  fresh-water  Nelson,  who  swept 
Lake  Lrie  of  our  fleet,  in  such  a  gal- 
lant, seaman-like  style,  is  quite  re- 
markable— as  containing  within  itself 
proof,  that  Irving  has  the  heart  of  a 


vincibility  (they  never  say  how,  by  poet. — We  do  not  say  this,  lightly — 
the  way  ;  or  with  what  force) — the  we  say  it  as  a  fact — we  shall  prove  it. 
whole  country  broke  out,  into  accla-  — We  had  seen  him  try  hard,  before, 
mation.  They  loaded  him  down  with  in  that  paltry,  boyish  piece  ol  descrip- 
honour.  They  lavished  upon  him,  tion — the  passage  through  Hell  Gate* 
within  a  few  weeks,  more  testimoni-  — which  has  been  so  be-praised  :  we 
als  of  public  favour — than  have  ever  had  really  dozed  over  his  laboured 
been  bestowed  upon  all  the  public  embellishments — they  were  afl'ront- 
men  of  America — from  the  time  of  ing  to  our  natural  sense  of  poetry — 
Washington,  up  to  this  hour. — The  we  had  no  suspicion  of  the  truth. — It 
consequence  was  natural.  The  com-  is  only  a  word  or  two,  that  we  speak 
manders  of  their  little  navy  adven- 
tured every  where,  with  a  preterna- 
tural ardour ;  fought  nobly,  despe- 
rately— and  were  the  talk  of  a  whole 
country.  Battle  after  battle  was 
fought  ;  victory  after  victory  follow- 
ed— before  the  tide  was  turned,  by 
the  capture  of  their  Chesapeake. 

The  Analectic  Magazine  took  fire 
— with  an  eye  to  profit ;  hunted  up 
materials  :  employed  Irving  to  write 


of.  It  is  not  where  he  tries,  that  Ir- 
ving is  poetical :  it  is  only  where  he 
is  transported,  suddenly,  by  some 
beautiful  thought — carried  away, with- 
out knowing  why— by  inward  music 
— his  heart  beating  ;  his  respiration 
hurried. — He  is  never  the  man  to  call 
up  the  anointed,  before  him,  at  will ; 
to  imagine  spectacles  ;  or  people  the 
air,  earth,  and  sea — like  a  wizard — 
by  the  waving  of  his  hand. — He  has 


Knickerbocker. 
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only  the  heart  of  a  poet :  He  has  not  but  Irving  was  never  made  for  a  cri- 
— he  never  will  have — the  po?ver  of  tic. — He  is,  to  a  critic,  what  a  cup- 
one.  It  is  too  late,  now.  Power  per  and  bleeder  is  to  a  resolute  sur- 
comes  of  perpetual  warfare — trial —  geon. — If  he  let  out  any  blood — 
hardship  :  He  has  grown  up,  in  per-  black,  or  natural — healthy,  or   pesti- 


petual  quiet — sunshine — a  sort  of 
genteel  repose. — He  may  continue, 
therefore,  to  feel  poetry;  to  think 
poetry — to  utter  poetry,  by  chance — 
but  he  will  never  be  able  to  do  poe- 
try, now,  as  he  might  have  done   it, 


lential — it  is  by  coaxing  it  out  of  tim- 
id, small  punctures — not  by  draining 
arteries,  wilh  a  fearless  cut,  into  the 
very  region  of  the  heart,  perhaps — 
if  the  case  require  it.  One  thought, 
only,  do  we  remember.     He  charges 


before  this,  if  he  had  been  worthily  Mr  C.  with  having  been  frightened, 
tempered,  year  after  year,  by  wind,  by  the  Edinburgh  people,  during  the 
or  fire — rain — or  storm.  He,  who  time  of  gestation — or  delivery  : — or, 
has  grown  up  in  the  courtly  tourna-  to  come  nearer  what  he  says — he 
ment ;  He,  whose  warlike  discipline  charges  Mr  C.  with  having  been  too 
has  come  only  of  the  tilting-ground  much  afraid  of  the  Edinburgh  critics. 
— blunted  weapons—or  silken  ar-  — He  was  right, 
mour — may  have  the  heart  of  a  true  6.  Sketch-Book.  Irving  had  now 
knight — may  feel  bravely-— may  think  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  profession- 
chivalry — but  will  he  be  able  to  do  al  author  :  to  think  of  his  pen  for  a 
chivalry,  for  more  than  a  little  time,  livelihood.  His  mercantile  specular- 
together  ?  tions  were  disastrous.  We  are  glad 
The  passage,  to  which  we  allude,  of  it.  It  is  all  the  better  for  him — 
is  not,  as  he  might  suppose,  that,  his  country — ourliterature — us.  But 
where  he  goes  out  of  his  way,  tries,  for   that  lucky  misfortune,  he  would 


labours  to  be  a  poet ;  by  saying,  that 
— vhile  the  dying  men  lay  about,  up- 
on deck — their  eyes  were  all  turned 
up  to  the  face  of  Perry  ;  no — the 
passage  to  which  we  allude,  is  un- 
premeditated— It  is  not  a  picture, 
like  that,  which  he,  himself,  declares 
to  be    "  above  prose — poetry" — it  is 


never  have  been  half  what  he  now  is: 
But  for  his  present  humiliation,  he 
would  never  be  half  what  he  will  ?W70 
be,  if  we  rightly  understand  his  char- 
acter. 

Strange — but  so  it  was.  The  ac- 
cidental   association — the   fortuitous 

nj  unction,  of  two  or  three  young 


only  one  thought,  happily  uttered —  men,  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the 

said,  as  none  but  a  poet  ever  could  town,  with   a  few  pages  a-month,  in 

have  said   it.       He  has  been  talking  Salamagundi,  led,  straightway,  to    a 

about  Lake  Erie — that   solitude    of  total  change  of  all  their  views  in  life, 

waters — where   no   battle   had   ever  Two  of  them,  certainly  ;  perhaps  all 

been  heard  before  :    over  which  no  three,  became   professional   authors, 

warrior   ship  had  ever  gone.      He  in   a  country,  where  only  one  (poor 

speaks  of  the  barbarian — we  do  not  Brown)  had   ever   appeared   before, 

give    the   words — looking  out  from  Two   of  them  have  become  greatly 

the  wood — startled  by  the  u  appari-  distinguished,   as  writers;    the  third 

tion  of  a  sea-fight"  upon  the  waters  (Verplanck)  somewhat  so,  by  the  lit- 

of  a  solitary  lake,  whereon,  till  that  tie  that  he  has  written, 

hour,  he   had   never  seen  a  vessel,  Thus  it  is.     A  single  star,  worthy 

perhaps,  larger  than  his   own   birch  of  attention,  has  hardly  ever  appear- 
canoe. 

That,  we  «ay,  is  enough.      That 
very   phrase — the  apparition  of  a 


sea-fight,  is  enough  to  prove  that 
Irving  is,  by  nature,  a  great  poet. — 
We  shall  say  more  of  this,  by  and  by. 


ed  in  the  skies  of  literature.  So,  in 
learning  :  so  in  science — age  after 
age.  It  is  a  constellation — a  cluster 
— a  galaxy — or  darkness.  But  for  a 
similar  conjunction,  we  do  believe 
that  most  of  the  leading  writers  in 


Introduction  to  Mr    Camp-    our    sturdy   old    English   literature, 
bell's  poetry.    A  well-written  article ;    would,  never  baye  been  greatly  dis- 
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tinguished.  A  man  should  have  a 
body  of  iron — a  soul  of  iron — to  out- 
live a  long  course  of  solitary  trial. — 
But  for  strong  rivalry — contention — 

social   criticism — -jealousy fear — 

perpetual  effort,  no  great  man  would 
ever  have  known  a  tythe  of  his  own 
power  :  Nay,  but  for  such  a  state  of 
intellectual  warfare,  he  would  never 
have^ad  a  tythe  of  that  power,  which 
he  may  have  put  forth,  in  his  full  ma- 
turity. Hence,  the  policy  of  con- 
federating for  mutual  improvement, 
every  where — among  every  class  of 
people.  The  mass  of  their  know- 
ledge becomes  a  property  in  com- 
mon. Trial,  exercise,  power,  self- 
assurance  come  of  it. — Every  year, 
a  man,  who  is  thus  urged  onward, 
will  do  that,  which,  a  year  before,  he 
would  have  thought  impossible  :  see 
that — as  the  horizon  grows  larger 
about  him,  at  every  step  of  his  up- 
ward course — which,  a  year  before, 
he  had  never  heard  of.  He  may  not 
be  so  sensible  of  his  progress,  after  a 
time,  as  he  was,  when  he  went  up, 
first,  from  the  level  of  his  compan- 
ions ;  but  his  progress  will  be,  never- 
theless, real.  He,  who  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  measuring  himself, 
thus,  day  after  day,  with  men  like 
himself,  will  come  in  a  single  twelve- 
month, to  look  upon  that,  of  which 
he  was  proud,  with  a  feeling  of  shame, 
astonishment,  or  sincere  sorrow.  Not 
so,  if -he  hold  himself  aloof,  or  be 
held  aloof,  by  circumstances.  He 
may  ?o  into  his  grave,  without  ad- 
vantage to  himself,  or  the  world  ;  lin- 
ger his  fourscore  years;  or  die  of  old 
age,  with  a  feeling  of  complacency 
toward  all  the  labour  of  his  hands. 
God  help  such  a  man  !  God  help 
him,  who  does  not  see,  whatever  he 
may  have  done — however  proud  he 
may  be  of  it — however  honest,  or,  the 
world  say,  however  boastful,  he  may 
be  of  it — God  help  him,  if  he  do  not 
see,  before  the  fever  of  his  blood  is 
down,  that  he  might  have  done  it 
much  better. — Let  a  man  be  proud 
of  his  doing  •  let  him,  if  he  speak  at 
all — speak  the  truth  of  his  own  work- 
manship— whatever  the  world  may 
say — but  let  him  never  be  satisfied 


with  himself  or  his  work — never — ■ 
never. 

The  American  cities  are  towns — 
the  largest,  only  towns  ;  the  smallest, 
villages.  Altogether  they  do  not 
contain  one  half  so  great  a  popula- 
tion as  that  of  London. — There  was 
no  opportunity  for  Irving,  in  Ameri- 
ca:  no  chance  of  association.  There- 
fore, he  came  here. 

The  Sketch-Book  was  writien  for 
America.  It  was  refused  here  by 
two  or  three  booksellers — Mr  Mur- 
ray among  the  number,  we  believe  : 
was  published,  on  Irving's  account, 
we  also  believe,  by  Mr  Millar. — It 
met  with  unexpected  favour  :  Millar 
was  u  unfortunate  :"  wherefore  Mr 
Murray,  whose  "  enterprize,"  where 
there  is  no  sort  of  risk — we  would 
never  question — made  a  proposal  for 
the  Sketch-Book  ;  following  it  up, 
with  a  "munificent"  1000  guineas  for 
Bracebridge  Hall — and  a  £1500 
for  the  Tales — (Irving  had  learnt 
how  to  deal,  in  the  meantime.) — 
These  "  enterprizing  publishers,"  by 
the  way,  are  a  pleasant  kind  of  ad- 
venturers, to  be  sure — very  despe- 
rate— very. — They  lie  by,  till  a  man's 
reputation  is  up  ;  till  some  less  "  en- 
terprising," wealthy,  or  extensive 
publisher  has  had  all  the  risk — when, 
making  a  bow,  perhaps,  they  step  in, 
with  a  superb,  generous  air  ;  overbid 
all  their  "  less  enterprizing  brethren ;" 
subscribe  off  the  book,  before  they 
publish  it  ;  and  pass  for  liberal,  ad- 
venturous encouragers  of  literature. 
— Let  authors  treat  such  people  as 
they  deserve  :  stand  by  those,  who 
stood  by  them,  in  spite  of  temptation 
— if  they  would  make  themselves  or 
their  brethren  respectable.  —  We 
could  point  out  one  of  these  "  pat- 
rons"— one  of  these  (t  enterprizing 
publishers"'  who  has  rejected  manu- 
scripts probably,  without  reading 
them — certainly  without  behaving 
like  a  gentleman  to  the  authors — and 
yet,  when  these  very  authors  came 
to  be  known  ;  he  has  gone  out  of  his 
way,  to  pay  them  unworthy  compli- 
ments :  to  coax  and  wheedle  them — 
into  a  new  negotiation.  We  could 
name    one,   who,  some   years   ago. 
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thought  proper  to  refuse  the  manu- 
script of  a  young  author — a  man  of 
singular  talent — with  a  sort  of  com- 
passionate— pitying — supercilious  air 
— infinitely  provoking,  though  not 
enough  so  to  furnish  a  plausible  ex- 
cuse for  knocking  him  down. — That 
author  has  now  become  one  of  our 
authorities — he  is  a  statesman — has 
great  power,  and  great  reputation. — 


splendour*  of  Westminster  Abbey — 
the  "  ship  staggering"  over  the  pre- 
cipices of  the  ocean — the  shark  "dart- 
ing* like  a  spectre,  through  the  blue 
waters." — All  these  things  are  poe- 
try— such  poetry  as  never  was — nev- 
er will  be  surpassed. — We  could  men- 
tion fifty  more  passages — epithets — 
words  of  power,  which  no  mere  prose 
writer  would  have  dared,  under  any 


Lately — not  long  ago — the  publisher    circumstances,  to    use.       They    are 

like  the  "  invincible  locks"  of  Milton 
— revealing  the  God,  in  spite  of  eve- 
ry disguise. — They  remind  us  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  who,  to  do  him  justice 
— notwithstanding  all  his  "  tricksey" 
prettinesses,  does  talk  more  genuine 


was  lucky  enough  to  meet  him,  for 
few  minutes,  in  a  large  company. — 
He  went  up  to  him ;  spoke  to  him  ; 
said  a  great  many  delightful  things  : 
reminded  him  of  the  time,  when  lie 
was  in  such,  or  such  an  obscure  situ- 


ation, overlooked  of  all  the  world  ;  poetry,  in  his  epithets,  than  any  other 
begging  him  to  believe,  by  the  way, 
that  he  had  not  overlooked  him;  that 
he  had  seen  his  talents — of  which, 
bowing,  the  world  had  now  such 
abundant  proof— &C.&C.&C — "Yes" 
— was  the  reply — "  Yes,  Mr  : — so 
and  so — You  certainly  did  shew  your 
estimation  of  my  talents — bowing — 
once." — This  very  publisher  too,  re- 
fused Hunter's  Narrative.  It  was 
published  on  account  of  the  author 
It  succeeded.  II 
who    had    refused 

enough  to  give  Hunter  a  hint  or  two 
— immediately — concerning  his  fu- 
ture publications.  A  curse  on  such 
u  enterprize  !" — 

The  Sketch-Book — is  a  timid, 
beautiful  work  ;  with  some  childish 
pathos  in   it ;    some  rich,  pure,  bold 


man,  that  ever  lived.  We  know  well 
what  we  say — we  except  nobody. — 
We  hate  his  affectation  ;  despise — 
pity  his  daintiness,  trick  and  foppe- 
ry, but  cannot  refuse  to  say,  that  in 
his  delicate,  fine,  exquisite  adaptation 
of  descriptive  words,  to  the  things 
described,  in  his  poetry  he  has  no 
equal. — The  "  loosened  silver"  of  the 
fountain;  the  "  golden  ferment"  of 
the  sunshine,  upon  the  wet  grass  ; 
the  publisher,  the  large  rain-drops,  that  fall  upon 
t,  was  cunning  the  dry  leaves,  like"  twangling  pearl'' 
— all  those,  with  a  thousand  others, 
are  in  proof. 

The  epithets  of  Hunt  are  pictures 

portraits — likenesses  :    those    of 

Geoffrey,  shadows.  Those  of  the 
former  frequently  take  off  your  at- 
tention from  the   principal    object  : 


poetry  ~  a  little  squeamish,  puling,  la-    outshine,  overtop,  that,  of  which  they 


dy-like  sentimentality :  some  cour- 
ageous writing — some  wit — -and  a 
world  of  humour,  so  happy,  so  natu- 
ral— so  altogether  unlike  that  of  any 
other  man — dead  or  alive,  that  wc 
would  rather  have  been  the  writer  of 
it,  lifty  times  over,  than  of  every- 
thing else,  that  he  has  ever  written. 


should  be  only  the  auxiliaries ;  Those 
of  the  latter  never  do  this — they  only 
help  the  chief  thought.  The  asso- 
ciations of  Hunt  startle  us,  like 
Moore's  "  unexpected  light ;"  in  the> 
cool  grass — the  trodden  velvet  of  his 
poetry  :  those  of  Irving  never  startle 
us  ;    never  thrill  us  ;    never  "  go,  a- 


The  touches  of  poetry  are  every  rippling  to  our  finger-ends ;"  but  are 

where  ;    but  never  whore  one  would  always  agreeable — affecting  us,  like 

look  for  them.      Irving  has  no  pas-  the  sweet  quiet  lustre  of  the  stars,  or 

sion  :   he  fails  utterly,  in  true  pathos  moon.     When   we   come  upon    the 

— cannot  speak,  as  if  he  were  carried  epithets   of  Hunt,  we  feel  as   if  we 

away,  by  any  thing.      He  is  always  had  caught  something — a  butterfly, 

thoughtful ;   and,  save  when  he  tries  or  a  bug,  perhaps,  while  running  with 

to   be  fine,  or  sentimental,  always  at  our  mouth  open  ;    or  detected  some 

home,  always  natural. — The  "  dusty  hidden  relationship  of  things :   But. 
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when  we  come  upon  the  epithets  of 
Geoffrey,  we  feel  as  if  we  had  found, 
accidentally,  after  we  had  given  up 
all  hope — some  part  or  parcel,  which 
had  always  been  missing  (as  every 
body  could  see,  though  nobody  knew 
where  to  look  for  it),  of  the  very 
thoughts  or  words,  with  which  he  has 
now  coupled  it  for  ever. — Let  us 
give  an  illustration. 

Who  has  not  felt,  as  he  stood  in 
the  solemn,  strange  light  of  a  great 
wilderness  ;  of  some  old,  awful  ruin 
a  world  of  shafts  and  arches  about 
him,  like  a  druidical  wood — illumi- 
nated by  the  sunset — a  visible  bright 
atmosphere,  coming  through  colour- 
ed glass — who  has  not  felt,  as  if  he 
would  give  his  right  hand  for  a  few 
simple  words — the  fewer  the  better 
— to  describe  the  appearance  of  the 
air  about  him  ? — Would  he  call  it 
splendour'? — It  isn't  splendour:  dus- 
ty?— It  would  be  ridiculous. —  But 
what  if  he  say,  like  Irving,  "  dusty 
splendour  V — Will  he  not  have  said 
all  that  can  be  said  ? — Who  ever 
saw  those  two  words  associated  be- 
fore ?  who  would  ever  wish  to  see 
them  separated  again  ? 

The  bravest  article  that  Irving 
ever  wrote,  is  that  about  our  English 
Writers  on  America.  There  is 
more  manhood  :  more  sincerity  :  more 
straight-forward,  generous  plain-deal- 
ing in  that  one  paper,  than,  perhaps, 
in  all  his  other  works.— He  felt  what 
he  said  ;  every  word  of  it :  had  no- 
thing to  lose  ;  and,  of  course,  wrote 
intrepidly. — Did  we  like  him  the 
worse  for  it  ?  No,  indeed.  It  was 
that  very  paper,  which  made  him  re- 
spectable, in  this  country. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  is  well  done  ; 
but  we  have  no  patience  with  such  a 
man,  as  Washington  Irving.  —  We 
cannot  keep  our  temper,  when  we 
catch  him  pilfering  the  materials  of 
other  men  ;  working  up  old  stories. 
We  had  as  lief  see  him  before  the 
public,  for  some  Bow-street  offence. 

The  Wife  is  ridiculous,  with  some 
beautiful  description  ;  but  Irving,  as 
we  said  before,  has  no  idea  of  true 
passion — suffering — or  deep,  desola- 
ting fervour. 


The  Mutability  of  Literature 
— the  art  of  Book  Making,  &c. — 
are  only  parts  of  the  same  essay  ;  it 
has  no  superior  in  our  language. 

The  Spectre  Bridegroom,  is  only 
worth  mentioning,  because,  we  attri- 
bute our  Traveller's  Tales,  en- 
tirely to  the  success  which  that  pa- 
per, and  the  Stout  Gentleman, 
met  with. 

Vol.  II. — Irvine:,  though  he  is 
coniinually  at  work,  never  gives  one 
a  good  solid  notion  of  the  English 
character.  All  his  pictures  want 
breadth — a  sort"  of  bold,  bluff  hu- 
mour— without  which  a  man  of  this 
country  is  like  the  man  of  every  oth- 
er country.  The  Stage-Coachman, 
for  example — what  is  it,  as  a  whole  ? 
— parts  are  fine — touches  are  fine — 
but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  any  thing  but 
one  of  our  good-natured,  lubberly, 
powerful  coachmen  :  one  of  those 
fellows,  who  fight  without  losing  their 
temper  :  who  love  their  horses  more 
heartily  than  their  wives  :  touch  their 
own  hats,  or  knock  off  those  of  other 
people,  with  precisely  the  same  good- 
humoured  air  :  say — "  Coach,  your 
honour  ?" — And — "  Go  to  the  dev- 
il !"  in  the  same  drowsy,  hoarse,  pe- 
culiar voice. 

One  of  the  best  papers  that  Irving 
ever  wrote — if  not,  in  reality,  the 
very  best,  is  John  Bull.  Yet  is  it, 
nevertheless — a  coloured  shadow  on- 
ly— an  imaginary  portrait ;  not  our 
John  Bull— not  he — the  real,  down- 
right John  Bull,  whom  we  see  every 
day  in  the  street. 

Traits  of  Indian  Character. — 
Very  good — very — so  far  as  they 
go  :  Historically  true  :  Irving  has 
done  himself  immortal  honour  by 
twice  taking  the  field  in  favour  of  the 
North  American  savages.  He  has 
made  it  fashionable. 

Stratford -upon -A von.  —  This 
brings  to  our  mind  a  piece  of  poetry 
— four  lines — by  Irving,  which  he 
left  as  an  impromptu,  on  his  last  visit, 
a  few  months  ago,  we  believe,  to 
Shakspeare's  room.  They  are  very 
good ;  and  being,  we  have  a  notion ,  the 
only  poetry  of  his,  actually  counted 
off, to  be  found,  are  worth  preserving. 
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"  Of  mighty  Shakspeares's  birth,  the  room 

we  see  ; 
That,  where  he  died,  in  vain  to  find  we 

try  ; 
Useless  the  search — for  all  immortal  he — 
And   those,   who   are  immortal,  never 

die." 
We  know  not  if  these  be  his  ;  but 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  them 
so.  At  any  rate — we  shall  pass  them 
to  his  credit,  for  the  present,  adding 
two  lines  by  a  countrymen  of  his, 
(I^eal)  which  really  were  impromptu 
— the  only  impromptu,  that  he  ever 
wrote  in  his  life. — They  were  written 
after  he  had  forsworn  poetry — (on 
going  into  the  room,  where  Shaks- 
peare  was  born) — because,  if  we  are 
to  believe  him,  "  he  couldn't  help 
himself." 
"  The  ground  is  holy,   here  ! — the   very 

air  !  — 
Ye  breathe  what  Shakspeare   breath' d — 

rash  men,  forbear  1" 

7.  Bracebridge-Hall.  Stout 
Gentleman — very  good :  and  a  pret- 
ty fair  account  of  a  real  occurrence;* 
Student  of  Salamanca  :  beneath 
contempt  :  Irving  has  no  idea  of  gen- 
uine romance  ;  or  love — or  any  thing 
else,  we  believe,  that  ever  seriously 
troubles  the  blood  of  men  : — Rook- 
ery— struck  off  in  a  few  hours  ;  con- 
trary to  what  has  been  said  :  Irving 
does  not  labour  as  people  suppose — 
he  is  too  indolent — given,  too  much, 
we  know,  to  reverie  :  Dolph  Heyli- 
ger;  The  Haunted  House  ;  Storm 
Ship — all  in  the  fashion  of  his  early 
time  :  perhaps — we  are  greatly  in- 
clined so  to  believe — perhaps  the 
remains  of  what  was  meant  for  Sala- 
magundi,  or  Knickerbocker  : — the 
rest  of  the  two  volumes  quite  unwor- 
thy of  Irving's  reputation. 

8.  Tales  of  a  Traveller.  We 
hardly  know  how  to  speak  of  this 
sad  affair — when  we  think  of  what 
Irving  might  have  done — without  los- 
ing our  temper.  It  is  bad  enough — 
base  enough  to  steal  that,  which 
would  make  us  wealthy  for  ever :  but 
— like  the  plundering  Arab — to  steal 


rubbish — any  thing — from  any  body 
— every  body — would  indicate  a  hope- 
less moral  temperament :  a  standard 
of  self-estimation  beneath  every  thing. 
— No  wonder  that  people  have  begun 
to  question  his  originality — when 
they  find  him  recoining  the  paltry 
material  of  newspapers — letters — ro- 
mances.— In  the  early  part  -of  these 
two  volumes  we  should  never  see 
any  merit,. knowing  as  we  do,  the 
sources  of  what  he  is  there  serving 
up,  however  admirable  were  his  new 
arrangement  of  the  dishes  ;  however 
great  his  improvement. 

A  part  of  the  book — a  few  scenes 
— a  few  pages — are  quite  equal  to 
any  thing,  that  he  ever  wrote.  But 
we  cannot  agree  with  any  body,  con- 
cerning those  parts.  Irving  is  great- 
ly to  blame — quite  unpardonable,  for 
two  or  three  droll  indecencies,  which 
every  body,  of  course,  remembers,  in 
these  tales  : — not  so  much  because 
they  are  so  unpardonable,  in  them- 
selves— not  so  much  on  that  account 
— as  because  the  critics  had  set  him 
up,  in  spite  of  Knickerbocker  ;  in 
spite  of  Salamagundi ;  in  spite  of  the 
Stout  Gentleman — as  an  immaculate 
creature  for  this  profligate  age. — He 
knew  this.  He  knew  that  any  book, 
with  his  name  to  it,  would  be  per- 
mitted by  fathers,  husbands,  brothers, 
to  pass  without  examination  :  that  it 
would  be  read  aloud,  in  family  cir- 
cles, all  over  our  country. — We  shall 
not  readily  pardon  him,  therefore, 
much  as  we  love  him,  for  having 
written  several  passages,  which  are 
so  equivocal,  that  no  woman  could 
bear  to  read  any  one  of  them  aloud 
— or,  to  remember  that  she  had — by 
reason  of  her  great  confidence  in  the 
author,  been  upon  the  point  of  read- 
ing one  aloud. — Irving  has  a  good, 
pure  heart.  How  could  he  bear  to 
see  a  woman  faltering  over  a  passage 
of  his — at  her  own  fire-side — while 
she  was  reading  to  her  husband  ;  her 
children — daughters,  perhaps — or  to 
the  newly  married  ?    We  hate  squcam- 


*  But,  oddly  enough,  there  seems  to  be  another  original  account  of  the  same  oc- 
currence. Look  into  the  Hermit  in  London.  We  have  a  mysterious  character, 
and  a  rainy  day.  there,  too. 
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ishness.  Great  mischief  comes  of  it. 
We  love  humour,  though  it  be  not  al- 
together so  chaste.  But  we  cannot 
applaud  any  body's  courage  or  mor- 
als— who  under  a  look  of  great  mod- 
esty— with  an  over-righteous  reputa- 
tion— ventures  to  smuggle  impurity 
into  our  dwellings — to  cheat  our  very 
household  gods. 

The  latter  part  of  these  tales,  we 
firmly  believe,  were  old  papers  lying 
by.  New  cloth  has  been  wrought 
into  old  garments — New  wine,  put 
into  old  bottles.  '  The  money-dig- 
gers' have  a  good  foundation.  It  is 
literally  true,  that  people  are  now 
digging — have  been,  for  years — upon 
desolate  islands,  in  America,  for  mo- 
ney, which  the  traditions  of  the 
country  declare  to  have  been  buried, 
with  formalities,  which  are  terrible 
enough^  to  be  sure.  Irving  is  not  in- 
debted, as  people  suppose,  therefore, 
to  a  German  story-book,  for  this  part 
of  his  late  work. — The  pirate — who 
goes  off  in  a  boat — which  one  may 
see  rockina;,  under  the  land — is  de- 
cidedly the  finest  bit  of  Geoffrey, 
that  we  know  of. — But  he  is  only 
one  of  several  characters  wrought  in- 


to old, moth-eaten  tapestry, the  weav- 
ing of  his  youth — which  was  not 
Worth  patching  up. 

One  word  of  advice  to  him,  before 
we  part — in  all  probability,  for  ever. 
— No  man  gets  credit  by  repeating 
the  story  of  another  : ,  It  is  like  dra- 
matizing a  poet.  If  you  succed,  /it- 
gets  all  the  praise  :  if  you  fail,  you 
get  all  the  disgrace. — You — Geoffrey 
Crayon — have  great  power— original 
power. — We  rejoice  in  your  failure, 
now,  because  we  believe  that  it  will 
drive  you  into  a  style  of  original  com- 
position, far  more  worthy  of  your- 
self.— Go  to  work.  Lose  no  time. 
Your  foundations  will  be  the  strong- 
er for  this  uproar.  You  cannot  write 
a  novel  ;  a  poem  ;  a  love  tale  ;  or  a 
tragedy.  But  you  can  write  anoth- 
er Sketch-Book — worth  all  that  you 
have  ever  written  :  if  you  will  draw 
only  from  yourself.  You  have  some 
qualities,  that  no  other  living  writer 
has — a  bold,  quiet  humour—  a  rich 
beautiful  mode  of  painting,  without 
caricature — a  delightful,  free,  happy 
spirit:  make  use  of  them. — We  look 
to  see  you  all  the  better  for  this 
trouncing.  God  bless  you!  Farewell. 


FARTHER    PORTIONS  OF  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  MANSIE  WAUCH. 
TAILOR. 


• Of  moving  accidents  by  food  and  field, 

And  hair-breadth  'scapes  i1  the  eminent  deadly  breach. 

TORTIOX    FIRST. 


Olhtllo. 


T  IIA\  E  no  distinct  recollection  of 
-*-  the  thing  myself,  yet  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  I  was 
born  on  the  15th  of  October,  1765, 
in  that  little  house,  standing  by  itself, 
not  many  yards  from  the  eastmost 
side  of  the  Flesh-Market-Gate,  Dal- 
keith. My  eyes  opened  on  the  light 
about  two  o'clock  in  a  dark  and  rainy 
morning.  Long  was  it  spoken  about 
that  something  great  and  mysterious 
would  happen  on  that  dreary  night ; 
as  the  cat,  after  washing  her  face, 
gaed  mewing  about,  with  her  tail 
sweeing  behind  her  like  a  ramrod  ; 
and  a  corbie,  from  the  Duke's  woods, 
tumbled   down   Jamie    Elder's   lum. 


when  he  had  set  the  little  still  a-going, 
gieing,  them  a  terrible  fright,  as  they 
first  took  it  for  the  deevil,  and  then 
for  an  exciseman,  and  fell  with  a  great 
cloud  of  soot,  and  a  loud  skraigh,  into 
the  empty  kail-pot. 

The  first  thing  that  I  have  any 
clear  memory  of,  was  my  being  car- 
ried out  on  my  auntie's  shoulder,  with 
a  lealher  cap  tied  under  my  chin,  to 
see  the  Fair  Race.  Oh  !  but  it  was 
a  grand  sight. — I  have  read  since 
then  the  story  of  Aladdin's  Wonderful 
Lamp,  but  this  beats  it  all  to  sticks. 
There  was  a  long  row  of  tables,  co- 
vered with  carpets  of  bonny  patterns, 
heaped  from  one  end  to   the  other 
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with  shoes  of  every  kind  and  size ; 
some  with  soles,  and  some  glittering 
with  sparrihles  and  cuddy-heels  ;  and 
little  red  worsted  boots  for  bairns, 
with  blue  and  white  edgings,  hinging 
like  strings  of  flowers  up  the  posts  at 
each  end.  And  then  what  a  collec- 
tion of  luggies  !  the  whole  meal  in 
market-sacks  un  a  Thursday  did  not 
seem  able  to  fill  them.  And  horn- 
spoons,  green  and  black  freckled, 
with  shanks  clear  as  amber, — and 
timber  caups, — and  eevory  egg-cups 
of  every  pattern.  Have  a  care  of 
us !  all  the  eggs  in  Smeaton  dairy 
might  have  found  resting-places  for 
their  doups,  in  a  row.  As  for  the 
gingerbread,  I  shall  not  attempt  a 
description.  Sixpenny  and  shilling 
cakes,  in  a  paper,  tied  with  a  skiuie, 
and  roundabouts,  and  snaps,  brown 
and  white  quality,  and  parliaments, 
on  stands  covered  with  calendered 
linen,  clean  from  the  fauld.  To  pass 
it  was  just  impossible ;  it  set  my 
teeth  a-watering,  and  I  skirled  like 
mad,  until  I  had  a  gilded  lady  thrust 
into  my  little  nieve  ;  the  which,  after 
admiring  for  a  minute,  I  applied  my 
teeth  to,  and  of  the  head  I  made  no 
bones ;  so  that  in  less  than  no  time, 
she  had  vanished  petticoats  and  all, 
no  trace  of  her  being  to  the  fore,  save 
and  except  long  treacly  daubs,  ex- 
tending east  and  west  from  ear  to 
ear,  and  north  and  south,  from  cape 
neb  of  the  nose  to  the  extremity  of 
beardyland. 

But  what,  of  all  things  attracted 
my  attention  on  that  memorable  day, 
was  the  show  of  cows,  sheep,  and 
horses,  mooing,  baaing,  and  neigher- 
ing,  and  the  race — that  was  best. 
Od,  what  a  sight ! — we  were  jammed 
in  the  crowd  of  auld  wives,  with  their 
toys  and  shining  ribsons  ;  and  carter 
lads,  with  their  blue  bonnets ;  and 
young  wenches,  carrying  hame  their 
fairings  in  napkins,  as  muckle  as  wad 
ha 'id  their  teeth  going  for  a  month  : 
there  scarcely  could  be  muckle  for 
love,  when  there  was  so  much  for  the 
stomach ;  and  men,  with  wooden  legs, 
and  brass  virls  at  the  end  of  them, 
playing  on  the  fiddle, — and  a  bear 
that  roared   and  danced  on  its  hind 


legs,  with  a  muzzled  mouth, — and 
Punch  and  Polly, — and  poppy-shows, 
and  mair  than  I  can  tell,  when  up 
came  the  horses  to  the  starting  post. 
I  shall  never  forget  their  bonny  dress- 
es of  the  riders.  Ane  had  a  napkin 
tied  round  his  head,  with  the  flaps 
fleeing  behint  him ;  and  his  coat- 
tails  were  curled  up  into  a  big  bump 
behind  ;  it  was  so  tight  buttoned,  ye 
wadna  thought  he  could  have  breath- 
ed. His  corduroy  trowsers  (sic  like 
as  I  have  often  since  made  to  grow- 
ing callnnts)  were  tied  round  his  an- 
kles with  a  string  ;  and  he  had  a  rusty 
spur  on  one  shoe,  which  I  saw  a  man 
tak  afi*  to  lend  him.  Save  us  !  how 
he  pulled  the  beast's  head  by  the 
bridle,  and  flappit  up  and  down  on 
the  saddle  when  he  tried  a  canter  ! 
— The  second  ane  had  on  a  black 
velvet  hunting-cap,  and  his  coat  strip- 
ed. I  wonder  he  was  na  feared  of 
cauld  ;  his  shirt  being  like  a  riddle, 
and  his  nether  nankeens  but  thin  for 
such  weather,  but  he  was  a  brave  lad ; 
and  sorry  were  the  folks  for  him, 
when  he  fell  aft*  in  taking  ower  sharp 
a  turn,  by  which  auld  Pullen  the  bell- 
ringer,  wha  was  haulding  the  post, 
was  made  to  coup  the  creels,  and  got 
a  bluidy  nose. — And  but  the  last  was 
a  vvearyful  ane  !  He  was  all  life,  and 
as  gleg  as  an  eel.  Up  and  down  he 
went,  and  up  and  down  gaed  the 
beast  on  it?  hind  legs  and  its  fore-legs, 
funking  like  mad  ;  yet  though  he  was 
na  about  thirteen,  or  fourteen  at  maist, 
he  did  not  cry  out  for  help  more  than 
five  or  six  times  ;  but  grippit  at  the 
mane  with  ae  hand,  and  at  the  back 
of  the  saddle  with  the  other,  till 
daft  Robie,  the  hostler  at  the  stables, 
claught  hold  of  the  beast  by  the  head, 
and  off  they  set.  The  young  birkie 
had  neither  hat  nor  shoon,  but  he  did 
na  spare  the  stick  ;  round  and  round 
they  flew  like  daft.  Ye  wad  have 
thought  their  een  wad  have  loupen 
out ;  and  loudly  all  the  crowd  were 
hurraing  when  young  hatless  came 
up  foremost,  standing  in  the  stirrups, 
the  lang  stick  between  his  teeth,  and 
his  white  hair  fleeing  behint  him  in 
the  wind  like  streamers  in  a  frosty 
night. 
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PORTION   SECOND. 


The  long  and  the  short  is  that  I 
was  sent  to  school,  where  I  learned 
to  read  and  spell,  making  great  pro- 
gress in  the  Single's  and  Mother's 
Carritch.  Na,  what  is  mair,  few  could 
fickle  me  in  the  Bible,  being  mostly 
able  to  spell  it  all  ower,  save  the  se- 
cond of  Ezra  and  the  seventh  of  Ne- 
hemiah,  which  the  dominie  himself 
could  never  read  through  twice  in 
the  same  way. 

My  father,  to  whom  I  was  born, 
like  Isaac  to  Abraham,  in  his  old 
age,  was  an  elder  in  the  relief  Kirk, 
respected  by  all  for  his  canny  and 
douce  behaviour,  and  a  weaver  to 
his  trade.  The  cot  and  the  kail-yard 
was  his  ain,  and  had  been  auld  grand- 
father's, wha  was  out  in  the  forty- 
five  ;  but  still  he  had  to  ply  the  shut- 
tle from  Monday  to  Saturday,  to 
keep  all  right  and  tight.  The  thrums 
were  a  perquisite  of  my  ain,  which  I 
Differed  with  the  gundie-wife  for 
Gibraltar  rock,  cut-throat,  gib,  or 
bulls-eyes. 

Having  come  into  the  world  before 
my  time,  and  being  of  a  pale-face  and 
delicate  make,  Nature  never  could 
have  intended  me  for  the  naval  or 
military  line,  or  for  any  robustious 
trade  or  profession  whatsomever.  No, 
no,  I  never  likit  fighting  in  my  life  ; 
peace  was  aye  in  my  thoughts.  When 
there  was  any  riot  in  the  streets,  I 
fled, and scougged  myself  at  the  chum- 
ley  lug  as  quickly  as  I  dowed  ;  and, 
rather  than  double  a  nieve  to  a  school- 
fellow, I  pocketed  many  shabby  epi- 
thets, got  my  paiks,  and  took  the 
coucher's  blow  from  laddies  that 
could  hardly  reach  up  to  my  waist- 
band. 

Just  before  I  was  putten  to  my 
'prenticcship,  having  made  free 
choice  of  the  tailoring  trade,  1  had  a 
terrible  stound  of  calf-love.  Never 
shall  I  forget  it.  I  was  growing  up, 
lang  and  lank  as  a  willow-wand ; 
brawns  to  my  legs  there  were  nane, 
as  my  trowsers  of  other  years  too 
visibly  effected  to  show.  The  lang 
yellow  hair  hung  down,  like  a  flax- 
wig,  the  length  of  my  lamhern  jaws, 


which  looked,  notwithstanding  my 
yapness  and  stiff  appetite,  as  if  eating 
and  they  had  broken  up  acquaint- 
anceship. My  blue  jacket  seemed 
in  the  sleeves  to  have  picked  a  quar- 
rel with  tiie  wrists,  and  had  retreated 
to  a  tail  below  the  elbows.  The 
haunch-buttons,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  a  strong  liking 
to  the  shoulders,  a  little  below  which 
they  showed  their  tarnished  bright- 
ness. At  the  middle  of  the  back  the 
tails  terminated ;  leaving  the  well- 
worn  rear  of  my  corduroys,  like  a 
full  moon,  seen  through  a  dark  haze. 
Oh !  but  I  must  have  been  a  bonny  lad. 
My  first  flame  was  the  minister's 
lassie,  Jess — a  buxom  and  forward 
quean,  twa  or  three  years  older  than 
myself.  I  used  to  sit  looking  at  her 
in  the  kirk,  and  felt  a  droll  confusion 
when  our  ecu  met.  It  dirled  through 
my  heart  like  a  dart,  and  I  looked 
down  at  my  psalm-book  sheepish  and 
blushing.  Fain  would  I  have  spoken 
to  her,  but  it  would  na  do  ;  my  cou- 
rage aye  failed  me  at  the  pinch, 
though  she  whiles  gied  me  a  smile 
when  she  passed  me.  She  used  to 
go  to  the  well  every  night  with  her 
twa  stoups,  to  draw  water  after  the 
manner  of  the  Israelites,  at  gloaming, 
so  I  thought  of  watching  to  gie  her 
the  twa  apples,  which  I  had  carried 
in  my  pouch  for  more  than  a  week, 
for  that  purpose.  How  she  laughed 
when  I  stappit  them  into  her  h and, 
and  brushed  bye  without  speaking ! 
I  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  close 
listening,  and  heard  her  laughing  till 
she  was  like  to  split.  My  heart  flap- 
flappit  in  my  breast  like  a  pair  of 
fanners.  It  was  a  moment  of  heaven- 
ly hope  ;  but  I  saw  Jamie  Coom  the 
blacksmith,  who  I  aye  jealoused  was 
my  rival  coming  down  to  the  well. 
I  saw  her  gie  him  ane  of  the  apples, 
and  hearing  him  say  "  Where  is  the 
tailor  ?"  with  a  loud  gaffaw,  I  took 
to  my  heels,  and  never  stoppit  till 
I  found  myself  on  the  little  stool  by 
the  fire  side,  and  the  hamely  sound 
of  my  mother's  wheel  bum-bumming 
in  my  lug,  like  a  gentle  lullaby. 
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Every  noise  I  hoard  flustered  ine, 
but  I  calmed  in  time,  though  I  gaed 
to  my  bed  without  my  supper.  When 
I  was  driving  out  the  gaisliiuis  to  the 
grass  on  the  next  morn,  whae  was  it 
my  ill  fate  to  meet  but  the  blacksmith. 
"  Ou,  Mansie,"  said  Jamie  Coom, 
'•'  arc  ye  gaen  to  take  me  for  your 
best  man  ?  I  hear  ye  are  to  be  cried 
in  the  kirk  on  Sunday  ?" 

"  Me  !"  answered  I,  shaking  and 
staring. 

"  Yes  !"  said  he,  "Jess  the  minis- 
ter's maid  told  me  last  night  that  you 
had  been  gi'ing  up  your  name  at  the 
manse.  Ay  it's  ower  true — for  she 
showed  me  the  apples  ye  gied  her  in 
a  present.  This  is  a  bonny  story, 
Mansie,  my  man,  and  you  only  at 
your  'prenticeship  yet." 

Terror  and  despair  had  struck  me 
dumb.  I  stood  as  still  and  as  stiff  as 
a  web  of  buckram.  My  tongue  was 
tied,  and  I  couldna  contradict  him. 
Jamie    faulded   his   arms,  and  gaed 


away  whistling,  turning  every  now 
and  then  his  sooty  face  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  mostly  sticking  in  his  tune, 
as  he  could ua  keep  his  mouth  screw- 
ed for  Laughing,  What  would  I  not 
have  given  to  have  laughed  too. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  this 
was  the  Saturday.  The  next  rising 
sun  would  shine  on  the  Sabbath. 
Ay,  what  a  case  I  was  in  !  I  could 
maisllv  hae  drowned  myself,  had  I 
no  been  frightened.  What  could  I 
do  ?  my  love  had  vanished  like  light- 
ning ;  but  oh,  I  was  in  a  terrible  gliff ! 
Instead  of  gundie,  I  sold  my  thrums 
to  Mrs  Walnut  for  a  penny,  with 
which  I  bought  at  the  counter  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  a  pen,  so  that  in  the 
afternoon  I  wrote  out  a  letter  to  the 
minister,  telling  him  what  I  had  been 
given  to  hear,  and  begging  him,  for 
the  sake  of  mercy,  not  to  believe 
Jess's  word,  as  I  wasna  able  to  keep 
a  wife,  and  as  she  was  a  leeing  gipsy, 
(To  be  continued.) 


TO  A  FAIR  YOUNG  LADY. 

When  Love  away  had  flash'd,  and  fled 

To  leave  life  clouded,  cold,  and  cheerless, 
And  Fancy  not  a  halo  shed 

Around  one  form  to  make  it  peerless  ; 
When  quench'd  Youth's  glowing  lamp  of  nu'rth. 

By  cares  oppress'd,  by  ease  forsaken, 
I  deem'd  no  power  again  on  earth 

The  smother'd  flame  could  more  awaken. 

Untouch'd  my  heart  hath  lain  through  years, 

A  weary  weight,  a  dreary  number, 
Till  now  thy  heavenly  face  appears 

Like  sunshine  calling  it  from  slumber  ; 
Thy  voice  is  music  from  the  skies 

To  melt  the  hearts  of  men,  and  win  them, 
Young  Peri,  and  thy  glancing  eyes 

Have  Heaven's  own  radiant  light  within  them. 

Oh  !  could  once  more  kind  Time  restore 

To  me  the  glow  of  boyhood's  brightness, 
And,  clambering  all  their  shadows  o'er, 

My  thoughts  regain  their  vanish'd  lightness  ; 
Oh !  could  I  be  as  I  have  been, 

My  heart  would  melt  to  thee  in  duty, 
And  Hope  illume  life's  future  scene 

With  the  bright  sunbow  of  thy  beauty. 
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It  cannot  be— too  late— too  late 

For  me  thy  opening  glory  shineth  ? 
Past  hath  the  noontide  of  my  fate  ; 

Down  western  skies  my  sun  declineth  ; 
And,  when  the  twilight  hues  of  Time 

Around  me  lower  in  Age's  sadness, 
Thou,  in  thy  cloudless  summer  prime, 

Wilt  tread  the  sunny  earth  in  gladness. 

Most  lovely  star-gem  !  may  no  cloud 

Of  sorrows  ever  gloom  before  thee  ; 
And  mayst  thou  walk  amid  Earth's  crowd, 

With  Purity's  white  mantle  o'er  thee  ; 
Prom  spot,  from  blemish  ever  free, 

May  Virtue's  guardian  arm  protect  thee, 
And  Vice  itself,  admiring  thee, 

Blush  for  her  frailties,  and  respect  thee. 

Before  thee  may  its  opening  flowers 

Spring  proffer  in  unbounded  measure, 
Bright  be  thy  lot,  may  all  Life's  hours 

Be  calm'd  to  peace,  or  charm'd  to  pleasure. 
Late  be  the  day  that  calls  thee  hence, 

Brilliant  thine  years  as  eastern  story, 
And  may  thy  pure  soul's  recompence, 

Be  change  of  earth  for  endless  glory  ! 


MY  FIRST  QUADRILLE. 


MR  EDITOR  : 

1  MUST  apologize  for  trespassing 
■"•  on  your  attention,  which  I  am  in- 
duced to  do  in  the  hope  that  my  epis- 
tle, through  your  medium,  may  ap- 
pear before  the  eyes  of  those  into 
whose  hands  the  sovereignty  of  fash- 
ion is  confided,  and  incline  the  beau- 
tiful despots  of  Almack's  mercifully 
to  issue  an  edict  to  the  following 
effect  : — 

"  Whereas,  it  hath  beon  represent- 
ed to  us,  that  many  of  our  liege  sub- 
jects and  devoted  admirers,  of  and 
above  the  age  of  thirty, do  find  griev- 
ous inconvenience  in  acquiring  and 
practising  the  art  of  quadrilling  ;  we 
therefore,  taking  the  complaint  into 
our  most  gracious  consideration,  do 
most  compassionately  promulgate  this 
our  order — that,  for  the  future,  no 
gentleman  of,  and  above  the  age 
aforesaid,  shall  be  required  to  dance 
quadrilles  ;  and  we  do  furthermore 
license  the  performance  of  country- 


dances  for  the  especial  use  of  the  in- 
dividuals in  question. 

"  Given  at  our  Court,  holdcn  in 
King  Street,  St  James- 's,  in  the  month 
of  May,  A.D.  1825." 

In  entering  on  a  recapitulation  of 
the  miseries,  which,  as  a  middle-aged 
quadriller,  I  have  encountered,  I 
doubt  not  some  of  your  readers  in 
that  situation  may  recognize  in  them 
a  similarity  to  what  they  have  en- 
dured. I  have  recently  arrived  from 
India,  where  I  had  been  stationary 
fifteen  years.  I  was  twenty  when  I 
went  out  :  therefore  my  age  is  easily 
determinable,  without  recourse  to 
the  aid  of  Cocker.  Having  brought 
with  me  a  dilapidated  liver,  I  hasten- 
ed as  soon  as  I  conveniently  could  to 
Cheltenham,  in  the  hope  of  promot- 
ing its  restoration.  All  was  gaiety 
and  amusement.  Concerts  and  balls 
gave  equal  opportunities  to  the  lovers 
of  song,  and  the  lovers  of  dance,  to 
gratify  their  taste.     My  own  had  al 
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ways  been  for  the  latter.  In  the  ser- 
vants'1 hall  in  my  father's  mansion,  in 
the  country,  or  on  the  green  sward 
in  the  neighbouring  village,  I  had 
ever  been  foremost  in  the  train  of 
Terpsichore.  Nor  had  my  predilec- 
tion abated  with  years.  I  therefore 
availed  myself  of  the  first  opportuni- 
ty to  attend  the  assembly-rooms,  for 
the  purpose  of  indulging  in  my  fa- 
vourite recreation.  My  surprise  was 
great  at  finding,  on  entering  the 
room,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
company  engaged  in  cotillions,  as  I 
then  erroneously  fancied  the  qua- 
drilles to  be.  I  inquired  of  Colonel 
S.,  who  accompanied  me,  how  long 
these  ancient  and  by-gone  dances  lnd 
been  resuscitated  into  fashion  ?  He 
softly  whispered,  "  My  dear  fellow, 
do  not  betray  yourself;  they  are 
not  cotillions — they  are  called  qua- 
drilles.'' 

"  And  do  they  not  dance  country- 
dances  at  all  :" 

"  Not  here,  certainly  :  at  Margate, 
perhaps." 

u  And  will  they  figure  away  in 
these  things  all  the  evening  ?" 

"  Perchance  they  may  diversify 
them  by  a  Spanish  dance." 

<l  By  a  what  ?" 

"  A  kind  of  waltz." 

Here,  too,  I  was  at  fault  ;  and, 
fearing  that  the  manifestation  of  such 
ignorance  might  implicate  Colonel 
S.'s  taste  in  the  choice  of  his  com- 
panions, I  resolved  against  interro- 
gating him  farther,  and  requested 
him  to  accompany  me  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  the  Plough,  that  I  might  be 
initiated  into  the  names  and  techni- 
calities of  the  present  reigning  dances. 
This  was  sjuii  accomplished  ;  and, 
on  returning  to  the  assembly,  while 
gazing  on  the  elegant  movements  of 
the  dancers,  I  determined  on  endeav- 
ouring to  emulate  them,  and  placing 
myself  under  the  tuition  of  the  ablest 
professor  that  London  could  afford. 
This  design  I  carried  into  effect,  and, 
on  my  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  be- 
came for  six  months  the  indefatigable 

disciple  of  Signor  V .  It  never 

entered  into  my  imagination  that 
youth  is   the  only  season  for  acquir- 


ing the  accomplishment,  and  that 
neither  application  nor  perseverance 
can  compensate  for  the  elastic  step 
and  ease  of  deportment  so  essential 
to  its  effect,  which  is  scarcely  attain- 
able in  mature  years.  Great  and 
incessant  were  the  efforts  I  made  to 
qualify  myself  for  a  situation  in  the 
Lancers  and  Cuirassiers,  and,  when 
not  practising  with  my  master,  I  en- 
listed the  chairs  of  my  drawing-room 
into  my  service,  as  substitutes  for  pu- 
pils. I  had  declined  several  invita- 
tions to  quadrille  parties,  which  I  re- 
ceived during  the  period  of  tuition  ; 
but  when  a  ticket  came  from  Lady 
Fortescue's  for  one  at  her  house  on 
the  14th  instant,  the  recollection  of 
her  beautiful  daughter  Marian,  and 
the  possibility  it  gave  me  of  waltzing 
with  her,  resolved  me  to  acceptance. 
The  evening  at  length  came,  and, 
while  waiting  for  my  carriage,  I  em- 
ployed the  time  in  making  my  last 
effort  with  my  rose-wood  auxiliaries; 
and  I  then  executed  every  move- 
ment and  every  step  with  undeviat- 
ing  precision.  The  chariot  was  at 
my  door — I  leaped  into  it — and, 
while  rolling  along,  passed  a  mental 
eulogium  on  McAdam  for  the  facil- 
ities he  afforded  me  for  gaining  an 
early  entree  at  Lady  Fortescue's. 
Behold  me,  then,  in  her  splendid  sa- 
loon, almost  overcome  with  the  blaze 
of  light  and  beauty  that  flashed  around 
me,  and  half  overpowered  with  the 
union  of  the  various  perfumes,  artifi- 
cial and  natural,  that  saluted  my 
senses.  Lady  Fortescue  immediate- 
ly introduced  me  to  the  partner  I 
much  desired,  in  the  person  of  her 
eldest  daughter  ;  and  when  I  felt  the 
lovely  Marian  leaning  on  my  arm,  I 
forgot,  in  the  pleasure,  the  very  cir- 
cumstance that  had  consigned  her  to 
my  temporary  care.  Who  could  look 
on  her  and  remember  any  thing  else ! 
I  was  aroused  to  recollection  by  her 
gentle  voice  modulating  my  name — 
"  Mr  Simple,  it  is  time  for  us  to  take 
our  places."  I  was  then  on  the  eve 
of  my  first  public  quadrille  ;  and  the 
idea  communicated  to  me  a  sensation 
of.  pain,  far  too  strong  for  a  man  to 
experience  on  so  trifling  an  occasion. 
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H  Where  would  yon  like  to   stand  ?" 
I  falteringly  inquired. 

"  O  !  I  always  take  the  top  ;  one 
is  quite  lost  at  the  side,"  she  replied. 
So  much  the  worse,  1  thought :  but, 
Assuming  an  air  of  courage  and  pleas- 
ure, I  led  her  to  the  top  of  the  room. 
The  orchestra  commenced  Weber1* 
spirited  air,  "  Bless'd  by  Bacchus, 
Rosy  AV'ine  ;"  and,  with  the  first 
movement  of  the  music,  I  made  mine; 
that  is  to  say,  eight  bars  before  my 
time.  I  felt  I  was  wrong,  that  no 
corresponding  action  wa\  taking 
place,  and  I  fell  back  in  nervousness 
and  confusion.  Determined  on  not 
again  falling  into  the  error,  I  ran  in- 
to the  contrary  extreme,  and  was  so 
late  in  beginning,  that  I  had  fairly  to 
run  after  my  partner  in  Chainc  Aa- 
glaisc,  and  after  all,  only  caught  her 
in  time  to  Balanccz.  I  perpetrated 
the  rest  of  the  figure  as  vilely  as  I 
could  wish  not  to  have  done.  1  need 
scarcely  tell  you,  that  in  the  space  al- 
lowed for  conversation,  1  made  no 
allusion  to  any  subject  likely  to  recal 
the  recollection  of  my  unskilfulness  ; 
therefore  plunged  at  once  into  the 
Diorama,  Water-Colour  Exhibition, 
Belzoni's  Tomb,  and  Catalani's  con- 
certs. By  the  way,  there  seems  to 
be  but  one  set  of  snbjects  for  qua- 
drillers  at  present,  differing  only  in 
the  order  of  their  introduction  ;  for  I 
could  hear,  that  just  as  we  had  dis- 
missed Catalani  from  our  service,  our 
neighbours  were  taking  her  into  theirs. 
Just  as  the  signal  for  recommencing 
was  about  to  be  given,  Miss  Fortes- 
cue  whispered — "  Now,  this  is  a  very 
easy  figure,  and  it  is  my  favourite — 
L'Ete  affords  more  opportunity  for 
grace  than  any  in  the  set." 

Then  the  opportunity  will  be  lost 
by  me,  I  thought  to  myself.  Plain 
and  simple  as  the  figure  is,  I  con- 
trived to  spoil  it.  As  the  demon  of 
contrariety  would  have  it,  whenever 
I  should  have  done  the  chassez  to  the 
right  side,  I  did  it  to  the  left,  and 
vice  versa  ;  therefore,  instead  of  re- 
treating from  my  partner,  I  invaria- 
bly pursued  her.  I  heard  a  half, 
smothered  laugh  at  my  expense,  and 
the  voice  of  an  exquisite  drawling  out 


to  his  companion,  "  lie  is  fairly  hunt- 
ing the  lady  down  !"  when  I  once 
more  found  myself  licensed  to  stand 
still.  During  this  cessation,  1  em- 
ployed the  period,  not  in  the  bewil- 
dering exercise  of  talking,  but  in  re- 
tracing the  ensuing  figure.  Memory 
assisted  me,  and  I  executed  I<a 
Poide  in  unerring  accordance  with 
established  custom,  as  far  as  the  evo- 
lutions were  concerned  ;  I  speak  not 
of  steps — of  these  I  vainly  endeav- 
oured to  remember  any.  On  ob- 
serving that  Miss  F.  banished  from 
her  use  the  regular  ones,  and  intro- 
'duced  a  waltz-step  instead,  I  fancied 
*I  could  do  the  same  :  but  beyond  the 
act  of  rising  on  my  feet  one  moment, 
and  sinking  the  next,  my  waltz-step 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  grace- 
ful original.  Fearing  lhat  my  in- 
corrigible stupidity  must  have  lower- 
ed me  in  Marian's  opinion,  I  sought 
to  restore  the  balance  of  favour  by 
throwing  flattery  into  the  scale.  I 
had  often  noticed  with  admiration  the 
beauty  of  her  hair,  which,  true  to 
taste,  and  not  to  fashion,  was  not 
crepes  and  bowed  into  stiffness  and 
unbecomingnoss,  but  fell,  or  to  speak 
literally,  was  made  to  fall  into  a  thou- 
sand dark  shining  poetical  ringlets  ; 
each  of  which  was  worthy  of  a  po- 
em as  incomparable  as  Pope's  on 
Mrs  Arabella  Fermor's  rifled  lock. 
I  therefore,  without  any  infraction 
of  even  Mrs  Opie's  strict  definition 
of  truth,  offered  a  respectful  eulogi- 
um  on  her  exquisite  tresses.  She 
smiled  in  apparent  pleasure  at  the 
compliments,  and  kindly  inquired  if 
I  quite  remembered  Pastorelle,  and 
playfully  added,  "  Now  I  shall  have 
an  admirable  opportunity  of  judging 
of  my  partner  ;  for  you  know  I  am  a 
spectator,  while  you  are  to  gratify  us 
with  a  display  alone."  1  had  not 
forgotten  this,  nor  how  I  had  pitied 
the  luckless  wights  whom  I  had  be- 
held crimsoned  with  confusion,  while 
figuring  to  be  laughed  at.  1  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  how  I  executed 
my  part  in  this  quadrille  ;  it  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  Yauxhall  danc- 
er !  Can  I  say  more  ?  However, 
but  for  the  horror  I  suffered  during 
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mr  operation,  I  might  look  back  to 
I'lrstorelle  as  die  pleasantest  portion 
of  the  dance  ;  for  I  committed  neith- 
er trespass  nor  error  in  it.  I  was 
Absolutely  becoming  not  only  serene, 
hut  cheerful  ;  when  my  peace  was 
invaded,  and  my  mind  transformed 
into  a  chaos  of  confusion.  L'Ete 
was  represented  for  the  last  figure, 
willi  the  addition  of  the  Grande 
Chains,  I  had  fulfilled  my  task  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  and  apparently 
to  MisS  Fortescuc's  ;  when,  urged  by 
the  fatal  wish  of  atoning  by  spirit  and 
nudity,  in  tiie  eyes  of  the  assembly, 
for  the  unfortunate  errors  I  had  com- 
mitted, I  ventured,  in  the  concluding 
link,  on  a  fanciful  twirl:  not  with  my 
feet — that  would  have  involved  only 
myself:  but  my  partner's  co-opera- 
tion was  essential  to  the  display,  and 
I  wished  to  waltz  ;  her  hands  were  in 
mine,  and  I  gracefully  turned  them 
over  her  head,  when — oh  !  fatal  mis- 
chance— my  arm  touched  her  flowers 
(somewhat  roughly,  I  confess)  and 
myself  being  rather  short,  and  the 
pyramid  of  roses  being  somewhat 
high,  I  dislodced  them  from  her  head  ! 
But,  alas  !  not  them  alone — combs 
were  entangled  with  them,  curls  were 
attached  to  them  !  Yes,  Mr  Editor, 
"at  one  fell  swoop"  I  brought  all  to 


the  ground  !  The  tresses,  whose 
gloss  and  luxuriance  I  had  so  fondly 
prized,  lay  separated  from  the  head) 
where  I  had  fancied  they  had  grown, 
at  my  feel  !  and  Maria  Forfescue  ap- 
peared a  crop  !  Never  shall  I  for- 
get the  shame,  almost  amounting  to 
agony,  depicted  in  her  countenance. 
What  could  I  do,  what  reparation  of- 
fer, for  such  a  public  mortification  ? 
None. — I  attempted  apologies,  but 
my  voice  was  so  choked,  they  were 
inaudible.  The  set  was  broken  up  ; 
the  room  was  in  an  uproar  ;  and  I 
availed  myself  of  the  confusion  to 
rush  from  the  house,  solemnly  pro- 
testing never  to  enter  it  again,  anath- 
ematizing quadrilles  and  fake  hair 
alternately.  Arrived  at  my  cham- 
bers in  Albany;  the  only  relief  I 
could  think  of  was  to  make  you  a 
party  to  my  misfortunes  ;  with  the 
hope  that  though  my  own  are  beyond 
remedy — for  can  I  ever  hope  to  re- 
trieve myself  in  Miss  Fortescue's  es- 
teem ? — the  publication  of  them  may 
prevent  others  from  falling  into  the 
same.  With  many  regrets  for  intrud- 
ing on  your  notice, 

I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Harry  SmtrLE. 


LE  MOUT  A  TUE  LES  VIVANS  ;* 


A    TALE    BY    HENRY    SLINGSBY. 

A    STRANGER,  on  his  way  to  one  son,  who,  after  vexing  his  father 

Chamouni,  stops   at  a   cottage,  with  all  the  wickedness  of  a  wayward 

where  he  sees  a  female  object  of  at-  boy,  had  quitted  his  home;  and,  no 

traction,  and  hears,  from  the  clergy-  tidings  having  been  heard  of  him  for 

man   of  the    neighbourhood,  the  fol-  some  3rears,  it  was   supposed  he  was 


lowing  history  of  her  family. 

"  This  cottage  was  built  by  Pierre 
Boisset,  a  peasant  of  the  neighbour- 
valley,     He  was  at  that   period 


dead.     Pierre,  after  living  unmarried 

for  a  considerable  time,  was  captivat- 
ed by  the  charms  of  the  youthful 
daughter  of  a  peasant  of  Balme  ;  and 


about   forty  years  of  age,   and   bore  although  his  age  was  no  recommend- 

the  character  of  one  of  the  most  hon-  ation  to  his  suit,  yet   his   reputation 

est  and   good  tempered   men  of  his  for    a    kind   and   manly    disposition 

district.    He  had  been  married  early ;  gave  his  pretensions  the    advantage 

but  his  wife  had  died,  leaving  to  him  over  wooers  of  greater  personal  at- 


The  dead  man  has  killed  the  livins 
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tractions ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
disparity  between  eighteen  and  forty, 
he  made  the  blooming  Catherine  his 
wife. 

"  Immediately  before  his  marriage, 
having  obtained  a  grant  of  the  laud 
upon  which  this  dwelling  is  situated, 
he  built  it  for  the  reception  of  his 
bride.  After  the  performance  of  the 
nuptial  ceremony  he  conveyed  her 
hither  ;  and  here  he  dwelt  in  a  state 
of  tranquil  happiness  which  is  equally 
beyond  the  reach  and  the  compre- 
hension of  the  rich  and  proud.  One 
daughter  was  the  only  fruit  of  this 
marriage  ;  and  the  beauty  of  her  per- 
son and  the  amiability  of  her  temper 
rendered  her  the  pride  of  her  pa- 
rents, and  more  than  conterbalanced 
the  pain  which  the  misconduct  of  his 
son  had  occasioned  to  Pierre. 

"■  Time  rolled  on  unmarked  by  any 
other  occurrences  than  the  change 
of  the  seasons,  and  the  progression  of 
the  lovely  Marie  to  blooming  woman- 
hood. She  was  now  nearly  eighteen 
years  old  ;  and,  although  the  place 
of  her  abode  was  so  remote,  she  was 
celebrated  for  beauty  and  goodness 
I  hout    the   valley.     Those  bad 

os,  which  flourish  so  luxuriant- 
ly in  the  rank  soil  of  cities,   find  no 
place,  or  at  least  no  encouragement, 
in  these  simple  regions.     Of  the  fair 
s  who  frequented  the  church, 

was  the  mosl  beautiful;  and  I 
1  it, -  notwith    andiiig  all  the 

common-place  sayings  about  female 
envy,  not  one  of  them  could  have 
beer,  found  to  dispute  her  title  to  that 

iion. 
"  Her  hand  bad  been  sought  by 
Jaques  the  son  of  the  richest  man  in 
the  commune  :  you  may  smile  when 
1  tell  you  :h  it  he  was  the  Crcesus  of 
the  neighbourhood,  because  he  pos- 
ses ed  a  comfortable  cottage,  and 
half  a  score  of  cows.  In  point  of 
wealth,  Marie,  too.  was  by  m>  means 
a  contemptible  match;  The  heiress 
of  old  Pierre,  who  although  he  had 
no  cows,  had  an  extensive  stock  of 
goats — and  whose  cottage,  though 
not  remarkable  for  the  facility  of  its 
access,  was  sheltered  and  substantial 
— might,  without  any  great  advantage 


of  person,  have  looked  among  the 
best  of  her  neighbours  for  a  husband. 
The  attachment  of  the  lovers  was 
approved  by  the  parents,  and  they 
waited  only  for  the  arrival  of  the 
spring  to  consummate  their  happi- 
ness. 

"  During  the  winter,  however, 
Pierre,  who  had  enjoyed  that  un- 
interrupted health  which  is  ever  the 
consequence  of  temperance,  happen- 
ed, in  descending  the  mountain,  to 
slip  and  fracture  one  of  his  legs. 
This  accident,  though  by  no  means 
so  serious  in  itself  as  to  have  en- 
dangered his  life,  yet,  from  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  chirurgical 
assistance,  soon  put  on  alarming 
appearances ;  and,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  medical  practitioner,  three 
days  afterwards,  he  pronounced 
his  patient  to  be  in  considerable 
danger. 

"  My  services  (continued  the  good 
priest)  were  then  required ;  and  I 
was  summoned  to  administer  those 
consolations  which  are  most  eagerly 
sought  when  human  remedies  appear 
to  fail.  I  was  now  surprised  by  a 
visit  from  a  soldier  in  the  uniform  of 
the  Austrian  service.  He  was  in  a 
state  of  considerable  intoxication  ; 
but  he  informed  me,  as  intelligibly 
as  he  could,  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Pierre  Boisset,  and  that,  having  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence  from  his  re- 
giment, he  had  come  hither  to  see 
his  lather.  I  was  grieved  for  the 
afflicting  intelligence  I  had  to  impart, 
and  still  more  to  see  the  condition 
into  which  this  young  man's  excesses 
had  reduced  him.  He  received  the 
news  of  his  father's  danger  with  the 
most  perfect  apathy,  proposing,  how- 
ever, to  accompany  me  on  my  visit. 
On  our  way,  I  found,  from  his  narra- 
tive, that,  since  he  had  quitted  the 
valley,  his  life  had  been  passed  in 
riot  and  bloodshed,  and  all  those 
\  ices  which,  though  not  necessarily 
the  consequences  of  the  military  pro- 
fession, are  too  often  its  accompani- 
ments. Those  irregularities,  which 
in  a  boy  might  have  been  amended, 
1  saw  had  now  ripened  into  serious 
and  irreclaimable  vices. 
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"Upon  my  arrival  at  the  cottage, 
I  had  become  tired  and  disgusted 
with  my  companion,  and  could  not 
help  entertaining  a  suspicion  that  his 
visit  to  his  father  had  some  interested 
motive.  I  found  old  Pierre  in  such 
a  state  as  convinced  me  that  he  had 
a  very  short  time  to  live  ;  and,  having 
discharged  the  duties  of  my  sacred 
calling  by  administering  the  last  cer- 
emonies of  religion,  I  informed  him 
of  his  son's  arrival.  The  good  old 
man,  who  was  aware  that  his  dissolu- 
tion was  about  to  take  place,  signified 
a  wish  that  he  should  approach.  He 
reached  out  his  hands  to  give  him 
his  blessing,  which  the  son  received 
with  an  air  of  stupid  insensibility. — 
u  You  return  in  a  sad  hour,  my  son," 
said  the  expiring  parent ;  "  and  yet 
it  is  a  consolation  to  me  to  sec  you 
once  more  before  I  die.  I  trust  that 
lime  and  experience  have  eradicated 
those  faults  which  were  the  cause  of 
your  misery  and  of  mine  ;  and  while 
my  last  prayer  is,  that  your  death- 
bed, though  far  distant,  may  be  as 
tranquil  as  mine,  remember  that  inte- 
grity and  piety  alone  can  make  you 
happy  in  this  world,  and  in  that  to 
which  I  am  hastening."  He  sank 
npon  his  pillow  as  he  finished  speak- 
ing, and  his  strength  gradually  de- 
clining, his  eyes  at  length  closed, 
and  he  died  without  the  precise  mo- 
ment of  his  dissolution  being  perceiv- 
ed. His  wife  and  daughter  were 
overcome  with  their  emotions,  and 
remained  kneeling  by  the  bedside. 
The  soldier  alone  stood  unmoved, 
and,  muttering  something  about  his 
having  arived  only  just  in  time,  he 
coolly  lighted  his  pipe  at  a  lamp 
which  hung  in  the  room,  and  sat 
down  amongst  us.  When  the  females 
were  in  some  degree  recovered,  I 
intimated  to  the  son  that  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  retire.  He  grum- 
bled, and  seemed  reluctant ;  but  at 
length  arose,  and  without  taking  the 
slightest  notice  of  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter-in-law, he  walked  out. 

"  After  offering  such  consolation 
as  was  in  mv  power  to  the  widow  and 
her  daughter,  and  leaving  them  in  the 
care  of  some   humane  neighbours.  I 


prepared  to  return  home.  I  soon 
overtook  the  son  of  the  deceased 
Pierre,  whom  I  found  complaining  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  descent,  interlard- 
ing his  speech  with  the  most  vulgar 
imprecations.  With  the  exception 
of  this  occasional  blasphemy,  he  pre- 
served a  sullen  silence,  and  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  turning  which  led  to  my 
dwelling,  he  quitted  me  abruptly. 

"  It  is  the  custom  in  this  country 
to  bury  the  dead  very  shortly  after 
their  decease,  and  I  learned  that  the 
next  day  but  one  was  fixed  for  the  in- 
terment of  the  remains  of  old  Pierre. 
I  attended  as  was  my  duty,  to  accom- 
pany the  corpse,  and  found  the  cot- 
tage filled  with  the  neighbours  and 
friends  of  the  family.  The  coffin 
lay  in  the  midst,  and  the  mourners 
were  seated  round  it.  The  disconso- 
late widow  sat  overwhelmed  with 
grief;  and  her  daughter  beside  her, 
endeavouring  to  comfort  her  looked 
like  an  angel.  Tlio  saddened  tone 
of  her  features,  and  the  tears  which 
dimmed  the  brightness  without  dimin- 
ishing the  the  beauty  of  her  eyes,  ren- 
dered her  still  more  engaging.  They 
waited,  as  I  understood,  for  the  son, 
who  had  intimated  his  intention  of 
bearing  his  father's  coffin  to  the  grave. 
At  length  he  arrived,  bringing  with 
him  a  companion,  of  notoriously  bad 
character,  who  h  id  proposed  himself 
as  a  suitor  to  the  fair  Marie,  but  had 
beeu  indignantly  rejected. 

"  The  son  soon  manifested  symp- 
toms of  drunkenness  ;  and,  looking 
round  him  with  a  rude  stare,  he  at 
length  went  up  to  the  widow  and,  ac- 
costing her,  saidj  "  I  am  come  to  bury 
my  father  ;  but,  before  we  set  out, 
you  must  know  that  you  cannot  re- 
turn to  this  house.  It  is  mine  ;  that 
is  to  sav,  it  was;  and  I  have  sold  it 
to  my  honest  friend  here,"  pointing 
to  his  companion.  The  widow  look- 
up, but  seemed  incapable  of  speaking. 
At  length  she  said,  "  you  will  not, 
surely,  have  the  cruelty  to  turn  me 
out  of  my  house  ?"  "  Your  house!" 
he  replied  with  a  sneer  ;  "  I  tell  you 
it  is  mine  !  It  was  my  father's  :  he 
died,  and  I  am  his  heir.  As  to  turn- 
incr  vou  out,  that  is  not  mv  affair ;  if 
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you  can  persuade  this  gentleman," 
pointing  again  to  the  man  who  stood 
beside  him,  "  to  let  you  stay,  I  'm 
sure  I  have  no  objection." 

ft  At  this  moment  I  thought  proper 
to  interfere.  "  Young  man,"  I  said, 
"  I  charge  you,  by  the  respect  which 
you  owe  to  the  memory  of  him  whose 
mortal  remains  lie  before  you,  and 
whose  spirit  is  at  this  moment  wit- 
nessing your  deeds,  to  forbear  your 
wicked  purpose.  If  you  are  entitled, 
as  you  say,  and  as  I  fear  is  true,  to 
this  house,  at  least  postpone  your 
claim  until  your  father's  widow  and 
his  daughter  have  some  other  dwell- 
in:'.  Would  you  turn  them  upon 
the  desolate  mountain,  homeless,  and 
without  the  means  of  sustenance,  at 
this  season  when  the  very  beasts  of 
the  field  cannot  abide  the  inclemency 
(of  the  weather  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  again,"  said  the  apa- 
thetic ruffian,  whom  drunkenness  had 
made  still  more  brutal,  "  that  1  have 
no  voice  in  the  business  :  the  house 
was  mine,  and  I  have  sold  it  with  all 
th  belongs  to  it.  You  should  try  to 
persuade  the  man  v/ho  has  bought  it." 

"  The  person  to  whom  he  alluded 
stepped  forward  as  he  spoke.  He 
was  about  fifty  years  old  ;  thin,  with 
a  honked  nose  and  small  eyes,  and 
of  a  most  forbidding  aspect.  The 
people  in  the  neighb  urhood  said  he 
was  a  Jew,  and  I  bolieve  they  were 
right  in  their  conjecture.  He  ap- 
proached the  distressed  widow:  "Ma- 
dam," said  he,  l*  there  is  a  very  ready 
method  by  which  you  may  retain 
possession  of  your  dwelling:  if  the 
offer  which  I  made  to  Marie,  your 
fair  daughter,  and  which  I  now  re- 
peat, shall  be  receive  .i  with  less  scorn 
The  gentle  Marie,  who,  on  or- 
dinary occasions  had  seemed  of  so 
mild  a  temper  that  the  slightest  ex- 
ertion was  foreign  to  her  nature, 
started  from  her  seat,  her  eyes  glanc- 
ing with  indignation  : — "  Monster  !" 
she  cried,  "  you  shall  find  that  the 
base  and  cruel  plan  you  have  laid 
shall  be  defeated.  Not  for  worlds 
would  I  marry  you  ;  begging  and  ab- 
solute want  would  be  happiness  com- 
pared to  the  disgrace  of  being  united 


to  a  shameless  and  unmanly  wretch, 
who  has  thus  sought  to  increase  the 
load  of  a  widow's  affliction  in  her 
most  trying  agony/'  She  thing-  her 
arms  around  her  mother's  neck — 
"  We  may  be  poor  and  desolate,  my 
dear  mother  ;  but  we  shall,  at  least, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  not  deserving 
our  misfortunes." 

"  The  hardened  villain  shrank 
back,  abashed  at  the  rebuke  of  the 
young  mountaineer.  The  by-stand- 
ers  murmured,  and  proposed  to  put 
him  out  by  force ;  but  I  checked 
them.  "  My  friends,"  said  I,  "  do 
not  let  any  violence  on  your  part  add 
to  the  outrage  which  has  this  day 
been  offered  to  the  dead.  It  is  only 
for  a  time  that  the  wicked  appear  to 
prosper ;  their  own  guilt  shall  one 
day  bear  them  down,  and  bitterly 
shall  they  repent  the  daring  impiety 
which  they  have  now  committed. 
In  the  mean  time  remember  that  they 
carry  with  them  the  contempt  of 
every  honest  man  ;  and,  successful 
as  they  appear  to  be  in  their  wick- 
ed designs,  which  of  you  would 
not  rather  be  this  houseless  and 
bereaved  widow  and  orphan  than  the 
men  who  stand  before  you  ?" 

"  They  were  calmed  :  some  of  the 
elder  villagers  who  had  known  the 
son,  had  now  gathered  round  him, 
and  were  endeavouring  to  persuade 
him  to  undo  the  disgraceful  contract 
he  had  made.  It  was  in  vain  ;  ho 
listened  at  first  indifferently,  and 
at  length  impatiently,  to  their  repre- 
sentations, till,  with  a  volley  of  im- 
precations, he  asked  why  they  did 
not  proceed  with  the  funeral.  Find- 
ing that  all  remonstrance  was  useless, 
they  at  length  set  out  by  a  mountain- 
ous road  to  the  churchyard.  The 
alleged  purchaser  of  the  cottage  went 
on  some  yards  before  ;  and  the  son 
and  three  of  the  deceased's  relatives 
bore  the  coffin.  The  widow,  leaning 
on  her  daughter's  arm,  and  accom- 
panied by  some  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, followed  at  some  distance.  It 
was  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  road  were  increased 
by  the  lodgments  of  ice  in  various 
parts  of  the  rocky  path.     The  worst 
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parts  of  the  rocky  path.  The  worst 
part  of  tlie  road  had  been  passed,  and 
the  procession  had  reached  a  turn 
in  the  rock,  when  the  son,  with  a 
movement  of  levity,  and  because  he 
thought  all  danger  was  over,  took  a 
long  step  :  his  foot  slipped,  he  fell 
upon  his  face,  and  the  coffin  was 
loosened  from  the  hold  of  the  other 
bearers  by  the  violence  of  the  shock  : 
— it  fell  upon  his  head,  and  the  blow 
produced  instant  death !  The  im- 
pulse thus  given  to  the  coffin,  was  so 
great  that  it  turned  over  on  one  side, 
and  continued  to  roll  towards  the  in- 
truder who  had  preceded  the  compa- 
ny, and  who  had  now  cained  a  lower 
portion  of  the  rock.  He  saw  it  com- 
ing, and  earnestly,  but  vainly,  tried 
to  escape ;  the  coffin  struck  him  on 
the  legs,  and  he  was  hurled  over  into 
the  deep  abyss,  when  the  trunk  of  a 
pine  tree  prevented  the  farther  de- 
scent of  the  corpse.  A  cry  of  sur- 
prise and  horror  burst  from  the  fol- 
lowing mourners.     The  body  of  the 


son  was  picked  up  totally  lifeless ; 
but  that  of  the  other  man  was  not 
found  until  the  next  day — so  mutilat- 
ed and  disfigured  that  it  would  have 
been  inpossible  to  have  recognized  it 
but  by  its  dress. 

"  When  the  consternation  caused 
by  this  event  had  in  some  measure 
subsided,  the  coffin  was  recovered, 
and  was  borne  without  further  acci- 
dent to  the  churchward,  where  it  was 
quietly  interred.  There  being  now 
no  person  to  dispute  the  right  of  the 
widow  and  Marie  to  their  cottage, 
they  returned  thither;  and,  having 
addressed  the  assembled  villagers 
upon  the  fearfully-mysterious  event 
which  had  just  happened,  I  retired  to 
my  own  home  to  meditate  upon  the 
awful  and  righteous  dispensations  of 
Providence.  The  female  whom  you 
have  just  seen  is  the  Marie  of  my  tale, 
and  the  mountain  path  is  still  pointed 
out,  and  the  remarkable  effect  of  the 
loaded  coffin  referred  to,  by  the  words 
Le  Mort  a  tut  les  Vivans." 


Weep,  mourner,  for  the  jays  that  fade, 

Like  evening  lights,  away — 
For  hopes,  that,  like  the  stars  decay'd, 

Have  left  thy  mortal  clay  ; 
Yet  clouds  of  sorrow  will  dispart, 

And  brilliant  skies  be  giv'p, 
And  though  on  earth  the  tear  may  start, 
Yet  bliss  awaits  the  holy  heart 

Amid  the  bowers  of  heav'n  ; 
Where  songs  of  praise  are  ever  sung, 
To  angel-harp,  by  ar.gel-tongue. 


Weep,  mourner,  for  the  friends  that  pass 

Into  the  lonesome  grave, 
As  breezes  sweep  the  wither'd  grass 

Along  the  whelming  wave  ; 
Yet  though  thy  pleasure  may  depart, 

And  darksome  days  be  giv'n 
And  lonely  though  on  earth  thou  art, 
Yet  bliss  awaits  the  holy  heart, 

When  friends  rejoin  in  heav'n  ; 
Where  streams  of  joy  glide  ever  on, 
Around  the  Lord's  eternal  throne. 


JEWISH  EVENING. 


The  sun  is  set,  and  yet  his  light 
Is  lingering  in  the  crimson  sky, 

Like  memory  beautiful  and  bright 
Of  holy  men  that  die. 

O'er  Tabor's  hill,  o'er  Baca's  dale, 
The  shades  of  evening  softly  creep, 

Softly  as  mother  draws  the  veil 
To  wrap  her  infant's  sleep. 

The  dews  fall  gently  on  the  flower, 
Their  freshening  influence  to  impart, 

As  Pity's  tears  of  soothing  power 
Revive  the  drooping  heart. 
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The  twilight  star  from  Hermon's  peak 
Comes  mildly  o'er  the  glistening  earth  : 

And  weary  hirelings  joy  to  seek 
Their  dear  domestic  hearth. 

Who  sends  the  sun  to  ocean's  bed  ? 

Who  brings  the  nightshade  from  the  west? 
Who  bids  the  balmy  dews  be  shed? 

Who  gives  the  weary  rest  ? 

Even  He,  who,  at  the  season  due, 
Sends  forth  the  sun's  returning  light, 

Whose  mercies  every  mom  are  new, 
Whose  faithfulness  each  night. 


(      3M      ) 


LETTER  FROM  AN  AMERICAN  FARMER  TO  A  FRIEND  IN  EDINBURGH. 

Banks  of  the  Delaware, 
February,  1826. 
much  out  of  order,  and  miserably  ex- 
hausted by  bad  farming.  The  Amer- 
icans have  much  to  learn  in  this  pro- 
fession ;  they  farm  pretty  much  as 
they  used  to  do  in  England  and  Scot- 
land fifty  years  ago  ;  but  they  are 
improving.  In  a  few  years  I  think  I 
shall  do  the  "  old  country"  some 
credit  ;  I  wish  it  were  as  free  from 
tithes,  taxes,  game-laws,  and  other 
obstructions  to  improvement  and  hap- 
piness, as  this  is. 

You  have  heard  and  read  much  of 
the  republicanism,  rudeness,  familiar- 
ity, inquisitiveness,  equalit  system, 
&c.  &c.  of  the  American  labourers 
and  servants  ; — a  greater  libel  never 
was  made  upon  any  nation.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  and  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  telling  any  En- 
glishman who  said  he  met  with  all 
this  rudeness,  insolence,  familiarity, 
&c.  that  in  99  times  in  100  that  he 
met  with  it,  he  brought  it  upon  him- 
self; that  he  deserved  it,  and  a  good 
casticfation  besides.  I  have  seen  En- 
glishmen here,  and  Americans  too, 
who  have  richly  merited  a  good  flog- 
ging. I  have  always  found  the  la- 
bourers civil,  willing,  obliging,  and 
extremely  well-behaved  in  their  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  general  deport- 
ment ;  particularly  before  and  to  wo- 
men, rich  or  poor  ;  this  is  a  proof  of 
a  high  degree  of  civilization  in  any 
country.  I  have  seen  the  men  run 
to  assist  a  woman  when  carrying  a 
bucket  of  water  or  piece  of  wood, 
with  the  greatest  gallantry.  I  can 
truly  say  of  the  Americans,  (I  speak 
of  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  other  large  towns,)  as 
an  honest  Irishman,  just  come  from 
Hayti,  said  of  the  blacks  :  "  they  are 
a  thousand  times  more  civil  and  bet- 
ter-behaved than  my  own  country- 
men, God  bless  them."  Of  course, 
as  you  go  west,  civilization  diminish- 
es. In  the  back  woods  they  are  of- 
ten, but  not  always,  inquisitive  ;  so 


MY  DEAR  SIR, 

¥  FEEL  truly  sorry  for  having  so 
-*•  long  delayed  answering  your  kind 
and  friendly  lettter,   introducing  Mr 

• .      I  had  often  intended  writing 

to  you  long  before  then,  but  I  am 
too  dilatory  at  all  times  in  any  thing 
which  requires  writing,  and  am  in  ar- 
rear  with  all  my  friends.  I  purchas- 
ed my  farm years  ago  ;  and  al- 
though it  has  constantly  occupied  my 
time  since  then,  except  when  I  hud 
to  go  many  hundred  miles  for  a  wife, 
and  suffered  nineteen  attacks  of  the 
ague,  I  might  certainly  have  found 
time  to  tell  you,  that  I  had  not  for- 
gotten your  kindness  during  my  re- 
sidence in  Scotland.  Having  been 
brought  up,  and  lived  in  the  holds, 
almost  all  my  life,  it  has  unfortunate- 
ly become  too  irksome  to  me  to  sit 
|  down  and  begin  a  letter.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  second  letter  I  have  com- 
menced to  you.  I  am  afraid  all  this 
is  a  very  bad  apology  ;  but  does  not 
Swift  say,  "  lie  tliat  is  good  at  an 
excuse  is  good  at  nothing  else  ?" — 
This  letter  1  will  finish. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  such  an  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  your  health, 
anrl  of  your  domestic  loss.  1  can 
truly  sympathize  with  you  in  both  ; 
for  I  have  been  a  wretched  martyr  to 
disease  myself,  and  am  now  the  fath- 
er of  a  little,  fat,  rosy,  turbulent  girl, 
fell  of  health,  with  an  excess  of  ani- 
mal spirits.  I  hope  she  will  long  re- 
main so.      Mr staid  a  i'vw  days 

with  me  ;  he.  seems  to  be  a  generous, 
warm-hearted  fellow,  and  an  honest, 
enthusiastic  republican;  and,  as  Judge 
Cooper  says,  if  a  man  is  not  so  when 
he  is  twenty,  what  sort  of  a  wretch 
will  he  be  when  he  is  fifty  ?  Mr 
is  settled  in  the  state  of  New- 
York.  I  hope  lie  will  succeed,  and  I 
do  not  see  why  he  should  not.  I  am 
comfortably  iixed  here,  upon  a  farm 
of acres, miles  from  Phil- 
adelphia, for  which  I  paid  at  the  rate 
of  seven  dollars   an   acre.      It  was 
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eminent  chiefly  by  direct  taxation, 
&c.  A  late  writer  in  the  Review 
says,  "  we  have  stage-coaches  with- 
out springs,  and  no  poor-rates."  I 
wish  the  writer  was  correct  with  re- 
gard to  the  latter  point.  With  re- 
gard to  the  former,  I  can  say  that  I 
never  was  in  a  coach  yet  without 
springs,  and  I  never  saw  one  without 
them,  although  our  coaches  are  cer- 
tainly not  so  good  as  those  in  En- 
gland. My  poor-rates  last  year 
amounted  to  ten  dollars,  although 
this  township  and  the  adjoining  one 
have  a  workhouse  with  a  farm  of  200 
acres  and  more,  for  the  employment 
and  support  of  the  paupers.  This, 
considering  the  high  rate  of  wages, 
the  cheapness  of  food,  and  full  em- 
ployment for  every  one,  is  more  in 
proportion  than  any  poor  rates  in 
England.  There  are  sometimes  from 
12  to  1500  persons  in  the  workhouse 
in  Philadelphia,  and  as  many  in  that 
of  New-York.  They  cost  in  Phila- 
delphia above  100.000  dollars  per 
annum,  and  the  whole  system  is  mis- 
erably conducted.  My  road,  state, 
and  poor-taxes,  amount  to  about  o0 
dollars  per  annum.  Being  in  tho 
county  of  Philadelphia,  I  have  to  pay 
many  of  the  city  expenses ;  in  other 
counties,  the  taxes  are  about  six  or 
eight  dollars,  and  sometimes  ten,  per 
100  acres  altogether. 

I  prefer  this  country  to  England. 
I  like  the  climate  much  better,  and 
it  is  more  pleasant  to  farm  in.  When 
it  rains,  we  know  when  we  shall  have 
done  with  it  ;  but  still'it  is  hard  to  be 
driven  away  from  old  friends  and  re- 
lations, and  many  good  things,  by 
taxation,  tithes,  and  game-laws.  I 
could  never  think  of  living  in  En- 
gland again,  while  those  things  re- 
main to  their  present  extent.  I  have 
met  with  several  good  friends  here. 
The  Americans  are  perhaps  not  so 
hospitable,  warm,  and  open,  as  the 
Scotch  and  English ;  but  they  improve 
wonderfully  when  they  know  you. 
They  are  very  shy  and  reserved,  par- 
ticularly at  first,  and  apparently  very 
indifferent  about  you,  and  even  one 
another  ;  but  they  are  kind  and  gen- 
erous when  there  is  occasion  .  for  it. 


they  are  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  every  country  of  the 
world,  when  placed  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. Some  of  the  foolish 
travels  in,  and  letters  about  this  coun- 
try, published  in  England,  say  there 
is  no  distinction  of  ranks  here,  and 
that  all  classes  associate  together ; 
there  is  no  country  where  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  are  more  strongly 
marked,  observed,  and  kept  up  :  I 
think  a  great  deal  too  much  so:  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  where  there 
is  a  greater  aristocracy  of  wealth  than 
in  this.  But  to  refute  all  the  false- 
hoods and  disgusting  trash  written 
about  America,  would  fill  a  volume. 
Lieutenant  Hall  is  the  only  gentle- 
man who  has  travelled  in  it,  but  he 
staid  too  short  a  time  to  judge  cor- 
rectly, Miss  Wright  wrote  too  has- 
tily likewise,  and  she  was  too  young 
and  enthusiastic;  fifiecn  years  hence 
she  would  write  a  better  book.  Mr 
Birkbeck  scampered  through  the 
country  as  he  wrote  :  the  sooner  all 
the  rest  are  burnt  the  better.  Birk- 
beck is  now  Secretary  of  State  in 
Missouri.  The  great  fault  the  Amer- 
icans have  is  their  love  of  money, 
and  they  might  often  be  more  hon- 
ourable in  their  dealings.  There  is 
no  want  of  good  society  here  ;  we 
have  plenty  of  opulent  merchants, 
and  retired  men  of  fortune  ;  one  of 
my  neighbours,  a  most  respectable 
man,  is  a  brother  of  Mr in  Ed- 
inburgh. We  have  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  German,  French,  and  all  sorts. 
I  sold  a  cow  the  other  day  to  one  of 
Bonaparte's  Waterloo  officers.  We 
are  thus  a  strange  mixture. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  writers  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  so  ignorant  of  the 
state  and  government  of  this  country. 
In  one  article,  the  Wabash  is  made  a 
tributary  to  the  Mississippi ;  a  state 
is  sometimes  called  a  province, — two 
very  different  things.  When  they 
speak  of  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  do  not  add  those  of  the 
24  states  and  two  territories,  which 
are  considerable.  The  expenses  of 
the  general  government  are  levied 
upon  the  imports  and  sale  of  public 
lands,  &c. ;  those  of  the  state  gov- 
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and  willing  to  assist  their  neighbours. 
I  have  known  many  instances  of  this. 
I  -shall  mention  one  : — Soon  alter  I 
came  here,  I  was  obliged  to  borrow 
a  sum  of  money  upon  mortgage  :  a 
gentleman  near  me,  with  whom  I 
had  no  intercourse,  and  who  could 
then  know  little  of  me,  lent  it  to  me 
in  the  handsomest  manner  ;  I  had  af- 
terwards to  mike  an  apology  to  him 
for  being  in  arrear  with  the  interest, 
owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  pro- 
duce, and  my  property  in  England 
being  still  locked  up  ;  he  smiled,  and 
said,  "  I  knew  you  would  not  be  able 
to  pay  me  when  I  lent  you  the  mo- 
ney," and  then  talked  about  some- 
thing else.  This  anecdote,  I  think, 
speaks  volumes. 


Manufactures  are  increasing  rapid- 
ly, and  public  improvements  are  go- 
ing on  with  great  spirit.  1  his  coun- 
try will  be  independent  of  Europe  in 
spite  of  every  thing.  The  President 
is  chosen  to  morrow.  I  am  sorry  to 
see  Jackson  so  near  gaining  the  elec- 
tion.      Remember  me  kindly  to  Mr 

.     With  my  best  wishes  for  the 

restoration  of  your  health,  and  my 
best  thanks  for  your  former  kindness 
and  hospitality,  believe  me  to  be,  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  them,  with 
great  regard  and  esteem,  yours,  ccc. 
&c. 

Thank  God,  I  saw  La  Fayette's 
entrance  into  Philadelphia  ;  such 
scenes  do  the  heart  good. 

May  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  ? 


THE  EXCEPTION. 


YF  the  relation  of  the  following  fact, 
-*-  which  is  unhapily  too  true,  should 
give  pain  to  the  admirers  of  the  fair 
sex — amongst  whom  I  have  been 
proud  to  rank  myself  since  my  four- 
teenth year — they  must  console  them- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  it  is 
merely  an  exception,  and  that  the 
finest  fruits  are  not  all  spared  by  the 
canker-worm. 

Roderigo,  a  gallant  Spaniard,  unit- 
ed himself  for  love  with  a  poor  but 
beautiful  maid  named  Bianca.  lie 
flattered  himself  that  she  loved  him 
in  return,  and  all  his  friends  believed 
it,  as  they  were  daily  witnesses  of 
their  tenderness ;  they  themselves 
believed  it  too  ;  for  a  woman  always 
loves, but  does  not  always  know  what, 
aud  therefore  imagines  that  she  loves 
the  nearest  objeet. 

After  a  lapse  of  time  an  estate  in 
Naples  devolved  to  the  Spaniard,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  re- 
pair thither  to  take  possession  of  it. 
Should  Bianca  accompany  him  ?  It 
seemed  as  impossible  to  her  as  to 
himself  to  separate.  They  accord- 
ingly embarked  together,  but  had 
been  only  a  few  days  at  sea,  when 
they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  captur- 
ed by  an  Algerine  pirate.     The  only 


consolation  which  remained  to  them 
in  slavery,  was,  that  they  were  not 
separated,  but  sold  to  one  master  ; 
who,  observing  their  mutual  tender- 
ness, restrained  himself  from  all  at- 
tempts on  Bianca's  conjugal  virtue, 
not  from  any  honourable  feelings, 
but  from  avarice,  thinking  to  ex- 
tort a  higher  ransom  from  the  rich 
Spaniard. 

Roderigo  wrote  letter  after  letter 
to  his  nearest  relatives,  entreating 
them  to  dispose  of  all  his  possesions, 
and  remit  him  the  money,  that  he 
iftight  ransom  his  beloved  wife. 
Being  the  heirs  to  his  property,  they 
were  in  no  hurry  to  execute  his  com- 
mission, but  would  rather  have  seen 
him  perish  in  slavery.  The  honest 
Roderigo  suspected  nothing  of  this. 
While  waiting  with  the  most  anxious 
impatience  for  pecuniary  supplies, 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  Freuch 
renegade,  a  handsome  and  agreeable 
man,  who  showed  them  many  little 
attentions,  that  helped  to  lighten  the 
burthen  of  their  chains.  He  was  the 
first  to  open  the  Spaniard's  eyes  to 
the  conduct  of  his  relatives,  and  to 
advise  him  to  return  and  manage  his 
affairs  himself,  and  then  bring  the 
money  to  redeem  his  greatest  treas- 
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lire.  Roderigo  represented  the  af- 
fair to  his  muster,  who  confiding  in 
the  honesty  and  love  of  his  prisoner, 
granted  him  permission  to  go  to  Spain, 
while  he  retained  Bianca  in  pledge. 

The  loving  pair  separated  amid 
streams  of  tears.  Roderigo  hastened 
home,  converted  every  thing  that  he 
possessed  into  money,  and  in  a  few 
months  returned  to  Algiers  with  the 
cheerful  prospect  of  ransoming  his 
Bi'anca,  and  then  living  with  her,  im- 
poverished indeed,  but  still  rich  in 
possessing  her  in  his  native  land.  It 
was  evening  when  he  arrived  with  a 
chest  containing  all  that  he  possessed. 
Bianca  received  him  with  an  appear- 
ance of  strong  affection.  He  wished 
to  go  and  pay  her  ransom   upon   the 


spot ;  but  she  persuaded  him  to  post- 
pone it  till  the  morning,  and  now  to 
seek  repose  in  her  arms.  Sweetly 
slumbered  the  tired  traveller,  sjweetly 
he  awoke;  and  his  first  though*  was 
his  Bianca's  freedom.  But  in  vain 
he  looked  around  for  her.  She  had 
fled  in  the  night  with  the  renegade, 
and  taken  his  chest  with  her ! 

Roderigo  remained  a  slave,  but 
Heaven  had  compassion  on  him.  The 
base  conduct  of  his  ungrateful  wife, 
not  the  ignominy  of  bondage,  nor  the 
cruelty  of  an  enraged  and  disap- 
pointed task-master,  speedily  broke 
his  spirits  and  his  constitution,  and 
brought  him  in  the  bloom  of  manhood 
to  an  early  grave. 


THE  SUPERANNUATED  MAN.—  A'O.  //. 
.A  Clerk  I  was  in  London  gay.—  O'Keefe. 

A  FORTNIGHT  has  passed  since    which   I   have  worn   with   my  daily 
the  date  of  my  first  communica-    pilgrimage   for  six  and  thirty  years, 
tion.     At  that  period  i  was  approach-    to   the   footsteps    of  what    toil-worn 


ing  to  tranquillity,  but  had  not  reach- 
ed it.  I  boasted  of  a  calm  indeed, 
but  it  was  comparative  only.  Some- 
thing of  the  first  flutter  was  left  ;  an 
unsettling  sense  of  novelty  ;  the  daz- 
zle to  weak  eyes  of  unaccustomed 
light.  I  missed  my  old  chains,  for- 
sooth, as  if  they  had  been  some  ne- 
cessary part  of  my  apparel.     I  was  a 


clerk  are  your  everlasting  flints  now 
vocal  ?  I  indent  the  gayer  flajrs  of 
Pall  Mall.  It  is  Change'tinie,  and  I 
am  strangely  among  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles. It  was  no  hyperbole  when  I 
ventured  to  compare  the  change  in 
my  condition  to  a  passing  into  anoth- 
er world.  Time  stands  still  in  a 
manner  to  me.       I  have  lost  all  dis- 


poor  Carthusian,  from  strict  cellular     linction  of  season.       I  do  not  know 


discipline  suddenly  by  some  revolu- 
tion returned  upon  the  world.  I  am 
now  as  if  I  had  never  been  other 
than  my  own  master.  It  is  natural 
to  me  to  go  where  I  please,  to  do 
what  I  please.  I  find  myself  at  ele- 
ven o'clock  in  the  day  in  Bond-street, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been 


the  day  of  the  week,  or  of  the  month. 
Each  day  used  to  be  individually  felt 
by  me  in  its  reference  to  the  foreign 
post  days ;  in  its  distance  from,  or 
propinquity  to,  the  next  Sunday.  I 
had  my  Wednesday  feelings,  my  Sat- 
urday nights'  sensations.  The  ge- 
nius  of  each   day  was  upon  me  dis- 


sauntering  there  at  that  very  hour  tinctly  during  the  whole  of  it,  affect- 
for  years  past.  I  digress  into  Soho,  ing  my  appetite,  spirits,  &c.  The 
to  explore  a  book-stall.  Methinks  I  phantom  of  the  next  day,  with  the 
have  been  thirty  years  a  collector,  dreary  five  to  follow,  sate  as  a.  load 
There  is  nothing  strange  nor  new  in  upon  my  poor  Sabbath  recreations, 
it.  I  find  myself  before  a  fine  pic-  What  r charm  has  washed  that  Ethiop 
ture  in  the  morning.  Was  it  ever  white  ?  What  is  gone  of  Black  Mon- 
otherwise?  What  is  become  of  Fish-  day?  All  days  are  the  same.  Sun- 
street  Hill  ?  Where  is  Fenchurch-  day  itself— that  unfortunate  failure  of 
street  ?     Stones  of  old  Mincing-lane  a  holvday    as   it    too    often   proved, 
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what  with  my  sense  of  its  fugitive- 
ness,  and  over-care  to  get  the  great- 
est quantity  of  pleasure  out  of  it — is 
melted  down  into  a  week  day.  I  can 
spare  to  go  to  church  now,  without 
grudging  the  huge  cantle,  which  it 
used  to  seem  to  cut  oil  the  holyda'y. 
I  have  Time  for  every  thing.  I  can 
visit  a  sick  friend.  I  can  interrupt 
the  man  of  much  occupation  when 
he  is  busiest.  I  can  insult  over  him 
with  an  invitation  to  take  a  day's 
pleasure  with  me  to  Windsor  this  fine 
May-morning.  It  is  Lucretian  pleas- 
ure to  behold  the  poor  drudges, 
whom  I  have  left  behind  in  the  world, 
carking  and  caring  ;  like  horses  in  a 
mill,  drudging  on  in  the  same  eternal 
round — and  what  is  it  all  for  ?  I 
recite  those  verses  of  Cowley,  which 
mightily  agree  with  my  constitution. 

Business  !  the  frivolous  pretence 
Of  human  lusts  to  shake  off  innocence  : 
Business  !  the  grave  impertinence  : 
Business  !    the  thing  which  I  of  all  things 

hate  : 
Business  !  the  contradiction  of  my  fate. 

Or  I  repeat  my  own  lines,  written 
in  my  Clerk  state  : 

Who  first  invented  work — and  hound  the 

free 
And  holyday-rejoicing  spirit  down 
To  the  ever-haunting  importunity 
Of   business,  in  the  green  fields,  and  the 

town — 
To  plough,  loom,  anvil,  spade — and  oh  ! 

most  sad, 
To  this  dry  drudgery  of  the  desk's  dead 

wood  ? 
Who  hut  the    being  unblest,  alien  from 

good, 
Sabbathless  Satan  !  he  who  his  unglad 
Task  ever  plies  'mid  rotatory  burnings, 


That  round  and  round  incalculably  reel — 

For  wralh  divine  hath  made  him  like  a 
wheel —  - 

In  that  red  realm  from  whence  are  no  re- 
turnings  ; 

Where  toiling  and  turmoiling,  ever  and 
aye 

He,  and  his  thoughts,  keep  pensive  worky 
day! 

0  this  divine  Leisure  !  A  man 
can  never  have  too  much  Time  to 
himself,  nor  too  little  to  do.  Had  I 
a  little  son,  I  would  christen  him  No- 
thing-to-do  ;  he  should  do  nothing. 
Man,  I  verily  believe,  is  out  of  his 
element  as  long  as  he  is  operative. 
I  am  altogether  for  the  life  contem- 
plative. Will  no  kindly  earthquake 
come  and  swallow  up  those  accursed 
cotton  mills  ?  Take  me  that  lumber 
of  a  desk  there,  and  bowl  it  down 

As  low  as  to  the  fiends. 

1  am   no   longer  J s  D n, 

Clerk  to  the  Firm  of,  &c.  I  am 
Retired  Leisure.  I  am  to  be  met 
with  in  trim  gardens.  I  am  already 
come  to  be  known  by  my  vacant  face 
and  careless  gesture,  perambulating 
at  no  fixed  pace,  nor  with  any  settled 
purpose.  I  walk  about ;  not  to  and 
from.  They  tell  me,  a  certain  cum 
dignitate  air,  that  has  been  buried  so 
long  with  my  other  good  parts,  has 
begun  to  shoot  forth  in  my  person. 
I  grow  into  gentility  perceptibly. — 
When  1  take  up  a  newspaper,  it  is 
to  read  the  state  of  the  opera.  Opus 
operation  est.  I  have  done  all  that 
I  came  into  this  world  to  do.  I  have 
worked  task  work,  and  have  the  rest 
of  the  day  to  myself.  J.  D. 
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JT  was  not  very  late  when  Sidney 
returned  home,  and  Clara  had  not 
retired  to  rest.  The  pale  and  hag- 
gard looks  of  her  husband  alarmed 
her — but  he  said  he  felt  fatigue  and 
wanted  rest,  and  that  after  he  had 
written  a  letter,  which  was  necessary, 
he  should  go  to  bed  ;  but  he  entreat- 
ed her  to  leave  him,  and  seek  that 


repose  of  which  he  felt  assured  she 
was  so  much  in  need.  His  manner 
to  her  was  particularly  kind  and  ten- 
der, and  several  times  he  was  on  the 
point  of  soliciting  her  forgiveness  for 
the  unmerited  treatment  she  had  re- 
ceived from  him,  but  was  withheld 
by  the  dread  of  alarming  her,  as  he 
thought  she  would  suspect  he  had 
some  motive  for  his  unusual  conde* 
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soension.  When  she  had  left  the 
apartment,  Sidney  had  leisure  to  re- 
consider the  events  which  had  passed 
that  evening.  He  blamed  his  own 
precipitation,  and  deplored  the  excess 
of  passion  into  which  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  transported.  The  sud- 
den death  which  perhaps  awaited 
him,  in  a  tew  short  hours,  and  the 
overwhelming  agony  of  Clara  on  be- 
ing formed  of  it,  presented  itself  to 
his  imagination.  To  dwell  on  it, 
however,  was  useless  :  he  had  given 
his  word,  which  he  could  not  retract 
without  being  branded  with  the  name 
of  coward,  and  by  the  laws  of  honour 
he  was  bound  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment. He  cast  his  eyes  round  the 
apartment,  and  sighed  as  he  beheld 
various  little  articles  of  Clara's  taste 
and  skill  in  drawing.  He  had  never 
before  viewed  them  with  so  much 
interest,  but  now — perhaps  he  gazed 
on  them  for  the  last  time.  Opposite 
to  the  chair  where  he  sat  hung  the 
portrait  of  Clara.  He  took  the  light 
to  examine  it — it  had  been  taken  by 
the  express  desire  of  her  father,  in 
the  daj's  of  their  happiness,  before 
he  felt  any  symptom  of  the  disease 
that  had  terminated  his  existence,  and 
Clara  was  there  represented  in  the 
first  freshness  and  innocence  of  her 
maiden  beauty.  "  She  is  indeed  sadly 
changed,"  said  he  ;  "  all  is  gone  save 
the  whiteness  of  her  brow,  and  the 
same  gentle  and  sweet  expression 
which  renders  her  countenance  so 
interesting  and  attractive.  Oh,  that 
we  had  never  met !  At  least,  that  it 
had  never  been  our  fete  to  many, 
She  might  then  have  bloomed  on,  the 
same  fair  and  fragrant  flower,  and  I 
have  been  at  liberty  to  gaze  on  her 
loveliness  without  my  present  bitter 
pang  of  self  reproach."  Sidney  put 
down  the  light,  and  walked  in  a  per- 
turbed manner  up  and  down  the  apart- 
ment ;  but  his  eye  fell  on  an  elegant 
workbox  of  Clara's,  which  he  had 
himself  given  her.  He  could  not, 
in  his  present  mood,  resist  the  tempt- 
ation he  felt  to  view  its  contents,  for 
even  the  most  minute  articles  belong- 
ing to  her  he  was  about  to  part  from, 
now  possessed  a  donble  value.     The 


contents  were  all  aranged  with  the- 
utmost  neatness  ;  there  was  a  small 
parcel  wrapped  in  paper,  and  tied 
round  with  a  blue  ribbon,  lying  in 
one  corner,  which  soon  attracted  his 
attention.  He  undid  the  covering, 
and  perceived  the  parcel  to  consist 
of  a  quantity  of  his  own  notes  and 
letters  to  Clara  previously  to  their 
marriage.  "  And  does  Clara  still 
think  these  trifles  worth  preserving 
so  carefully  ?"  said  Sidney,  as  he  re- 
placed them.  "  I  may  not  look  at 
them,  for,  alas  !  how  ill  have  1  fulfill- 
ed the  promises  and  protestations 
with  which  I  won  her  gentle  heart, 
and  which  in  these  letters  are  so  la- 
vishly poured  forth."  Sidney  sat 
down  ;  for  this  proof  of  the  affection 
which  Clara  entertained  for  him  over- 
powered him  with  remorse.  The 
fatal  meeting  that  must  take  place  on 
the  morrow  sounded  in  his  ear  as  the 
death -knell  that  would  for  ever  sepa- 
rate him  from  Clara  and  from  happi- 
ness. Not  without  deep  emotion  did 
he  think  of  the  world  of  disembodied 
spirits  which  he  might  soon  join,  and 
of  the  little  concern  and  considera- 
tion he  had  given  to  eternal  subjects, 
which  now  he  felt  were  indeed  of  all 
all  others  the  most  important,  and 
that  to  face  death  with  true  tranquil- 
ity of  heart  and  resignation  of  spirit, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  an  humble 
confidence  and  belief  in  the  support- 
ing power  of  an  Almighty  vet  merci- 
ful God. 

He  sat  some  time  absorbed  in  re- 
flection, when  he  remembered  that 
his  long  absence  would  perhaps  alarm 
Clara ;  and  though  he  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  sleep,  he  resolved  to  appear 
to  do  so,  as  he  much  wished  that  she 
might  not  observe  his  departure,  fear- 
ful that  her  questions  would  occasion 
the  betrayal  of  his  agitation,  which 
he  wished  to  hide  from  her  observa- 
tion. The  morning  broke,  at  length, 
and  Sidney  watched  the  gradually 
increasing  light  with  intense  interest. 
He  was  extremely  solicitous  to  avoid 
disturbing  Clara,  who  appeared  sunk 
in  a  deep  and  refreshing  sleep.  Gen- 
tly slipping  on  his  cloths,  he  dared 
scarcely   to   breathe    lest  he   should 
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awaken  her.  He  stole  on  tiptoe  to 
the  side  of  the  bed  where  she  lay,  to 
take,  as  he  thought,  perhaps  a  last 
look  at  her.  As  he  stood  gazing, 
Clara  smiled  in  her  dream,  and  Sid- 
ney's anguish  almost  overcame  him, 
when  he  thought  how  soon  her  smile 
would  be  changed  to  tears,  when 
made  acquainted   with   the  cause  of 


his  absence.  He  longed  to  imprint 
one  kiss  on  her  fair  cheek,  but  he 
refrained — for  her  sake.  His  eyes 
filled  with  tears — he  dared  not  trust 
himself  to  look  any  longer  on  the 
beloved  being  before  him,  but  rushed 
from  the  room  in  agony.         *         * 


STANZAS  FROM  THE  ITALIAN. 

Love,  through  a  crowd  of  guards  one  day, 

Gaily  pressed  to  the  bower  of  Beauty  ; 

Reason  atid  Prudence  he  charmed  awajr, 

And  cast  a  veil  o'er  the  eyes  of  Duty  ; 

Eut  one  potent  rival  still    remained, 

More  firm,  more  watchful  than  all  beside  ; 

And  when  Love  had  a  glance  from  Beauty  gain'd, 

She  was  quickly  checked  by  the  frown  of  Pride. 

Love  with  a  smile  his  arrows  hurled, 
Pride  scowling  bade  her  to  surrender: 
Love  talked  of  a  sweet  and  sunny  world, 
And  Pride  of  a  world  of  state  and  splendor, 
At  length  Love  wove  a  rosy  band, 
And  woo'd  the  maid  to  its  flowery  fold, 
While  Pride  by  his  side,  in  stern  command, 
Held  a  brilliant  chain  of  burnished  gold. 

Beauty  in  praise  of  Love's  roses  spoke, 

But  Pride  waved  his  chain  in  the  sun's  bright  ray, 

She  bent  her  neck  to  the  glittering  yoke, 

And  Love  spread  his  wings,  and  flew  away. — 

Now  she  widely  strove  her  chain  to  sever, 

She  called  him  back,  she  wept,  she  sighed, 

But  all  in  vairi — Love  has  fled  forever, 

And  she  pines  in  the  tyrant  grasp  of  Pride  ! 
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finilE  mysteries  of  this  noble  sci- 
-*-  ence  are  so  interesting,  and 
some  of  them  so  entertaining,  that  I 
have  no  doubt  a  detail  of  them  will 
be  highly  acceptable  to  your  readers. 
The  worthies  who  take  up  this  hon- 
ourable profession  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — the  regular  and  the 
irregular.  The  first  consists  of  those 
who  are  brought  up  in  it  by  way  of 
a  livelihood  ;  the  latter,  of  those  who 
pursue  the  sports  of  the  field,  and 
who  style  themselves  gentlemen. 

Which  of  these  two  parties  are  the 
greatest  proficients  in  their  calling,  it 
would  be  no  easy  matter  to  decide  ; 


but  the  skill  and  dexterity  manifest- 
ed by  both  is  undoubtedly  a  subject 
for  admiration.  The  regular  dealer, 
whose  interest  it  is  to  buy  and  sell 
sound  horses  if  he  can,  seldom  takes 
any  other  advantage  than  what  he 
can  derive  from  demanding  an  ex- 
traordinary profit.  He  buys  a  horse 
to-day,  and  sells  him  to-morrow;  and 
is  obliged  to  warrant  him  sound,  of 
which  fict  he  has  no  other  means  of 
judging  than  by  putting  the  animal  to 
the  usual  tests  ;  but  he  can  know  lit- 
tle of  the  horse's  qualities  in  so  short 
a  length  of  time,  and  consequently  is 
not  so  responsible  on   that   head,  as 
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the  gentleman-dealer  who  sells  a 
horse  that  he  has  had  in  his  posses- 
sion a  twelvemonth,  and  with  whose 
defects  he  must  of  course  he  well 
acquainted  :  and  this  he  will  not 
scruple  to  do  even  to  his  hest  friend. 
If  the  regular  dealer  shews  a  horse 
f  ji  sale,  he  avails  himself  of  the  cus- 
tomary aids  of  ginger,  whipcord,  and 
one  or  two  other  little  expedients, 
such  as  pushing  up  the  front  of  the 
bridle  as  high  as  it  will  go,  in  order 
to  hide  the  lower  part  of  the  ears, 
and  thereby  make  them  appear  small- 
er than  they  really  are.  The  horse 
is  then  placed  by  the  side  of  a  wall, 
with  his  fore  legs  on  a  spot  of  raised 
ground,  perhaps  half  a  foot  higher 
than  that  upon  which  the  spectator 
stands,  so  that  the  horse  appears  to 
be  nearly  a  hand  higher  than  he  real- 
ly is.  He  is  then  run  up  and  down 
the  ride,  with  his  head  held  as  high 
as  possible  ;  and  the  whip  at  his 
haunches,  producing  such  a  state  of 
agitation,  as  completely  to  disguise 
his  natural  bad  action,  and  even  to 
conceal  any  tenderness  in  his  legs 
and  feet.  The  next  proceeding  is 
for  the  dealer's  man  to  mount  him, 
and  here  the  same  skill  and  dexteri- 
ty are  brought  into  play.  As  soon 
as  he  is  mounted,  the  rider  holds  his 
hands  as  low  as  he  can,  so  that  the 
reins  may  intersect  a  part  of  the  with- 
ers— thus  increasing  the  apparent 
length  of  the  neck.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  these  operations  the  dealer 
is  not  idle,  but  runs  over  the  whole 
catalogue  of  perfections  that  a  horse 
is  capable  of  possessing  ;  and  this 
with  such  perseverance,  as  frequently 
to  m  ike  the  purchaser  believe  that 
the  animal  is  a  perfect  nonpareil. 
Thus,  if  the  horse  has  any  particular 
bad  point  about  him,  the  dealer  takes 
care  to  praise  it,  well  knowing  that 
the  good  points  will  speak  for  them- 
selves. 1  remember  some  years  ago, 
seeing  an  old  dealer  who  was  para- 
lytic, and  with  one  leg  in  the  grave, 
shewing  a  horse  to  a  greenhorn  ; 
when  the  animal  happening  to  stum- 
ble and  nearly  fall  in  being  run  up 
the  ride,  the  old  fellow  (with  his  head 
and  hands  shaking  like  a  Chinese  fi<r- 
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ure)  immediately  exclaimed,  "  Play- 
ful rogue  !  playful  rogue  !"  thus 
proving  true  to  his  calling  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  existence.  The  branch 
of  horse  dealing  which  is  most  wor- 
thy of  attention,  is  that  of  horses  ad- 
vertised for  sale.  These,  in  the 
slang  phrase,  are  called  "  plants  ;" 
that  is,  the  horse  is  placed  at  some 
private  stable  for  the  purpose  of  sale. 
He  is  then  advertised,  and  all  his 
wonderful  properties  detailed  ;  and 
generally  concluding  with  stating, 
that  he  would  suit  any  elderly  or  tim- 
id gentleman,  or  carry  a  lady,  al- 
though lie  would  infallibly  break  their 
necks  the  first  time  they  mounted 
him.  Should  any  person  be  caught 
by  the  advertisement,  and  apply  for 
an  inspection  of  the  horse,  the  first 
person  he  sees  is  a  fellow  drest  up 
for  the  occasion  in  a  groom's  jacket, 
who  is  appointed  to  shew  the  ani- 
mal. But  before  he  brings  him  out 
of  the  stable,  another  hero,  drest  up 
in  the  same  way,  enters,  and  com- 
mences the  following  dialogue  : — 
"  Why,  Tom,  how  happens  your 
master  to  part  with  this  horse ;  lie  is 
the  best  he  has  in  his  stud."  "Ah," 
replies  Tom,  "  I  wonder  at  it !  T  have 
often  told  him  he  is  the  best  he  has 
got,  but  master  's  whimsical,  and  is 
fond  of  chopping  and  changing." — 
The  inexperienced  purchaser  swal- 
lows all  this  as  gospel,  buys  the  horse 
on  a  warranty  which  the  seller  makes 
no  scruple  to  give,  and  most  proba- 
bly discovers,  on  the  very  next  day, 
that  he  has  been  most  egregiously 
cheated.  The  unfortunate  dupe  goes 
to  the  seller  to  return  the  horse,  and 
generally  finds  that  he  has  marched 
off  in  the  night  without  beat  of  drum, 
or  else  (if  he  has  the  impudence  to 
stand  his  ground)  he  offers  to  take 
the  horse  back,  and  gives  the  buyer 
a  promissory  note,  or  some  other  se- 
curity of  equal  value,  so  that  the  pur- 
chaser may  generally  take  leave  both 
of  his  horse  and  his  money  ;  and  this 
is  a  true  description  of  the  advertis- 
ing system  in  nine  instances  out  of 
ten. 

One  of   the  best  devised  plans  of 
this  sort  was  carried  into  effect  some 
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time  ago,  at  one  of  the  great  Reposi- 
tories in  London.  At  these  places 
it  is  the  rule  to  allow  but  three  days 
for  returning  a  horse  as  unsound.  A 
horse,  not  thoroughly  sound,  was  sent 
there  for  sale,  warranted  sound,  and 
jsold  at  the  regular  auction.  The 
seller  went  to  the  person  who  bought 
him,  as  a  strantrer,  and  pretending  to 
lament  that  he  had  not  been  in  time 
to  buy  the  horse  for  his  master,  ask- 
ed him  if  he  would  sell  him  ;  upon 
which  the  other  replied  that  he  had 
no  objection,  if  he  got  a  profit.  The 
first  party  then  said  he  would  buy 
him,  but  he  must  first  write  to  his 
master  who  lived  at  some  distance  in 
the  country,  and  that  he  could  not 
have  an  answer  in  less  than  three 
days,  but  if  he  would  keep  him  for 
that  length  of  time  he  would  be  sure 
to  take  him.  In  consequence  of  this 
representation,  the  horse  was  kept 
in  the  stable  until  the  three  days  (the 
period  allowed  for  returning)  expir- 
ed, when  the  unfortunate  purchaser 
discovered  that  he  had  been  cheated, 
when  it  was  too  late  to  obtain  the 
remedy;  the  successful  knave  bidding 
him  defiance,  and  laughing  at  him 
for  his  credulity. 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  Re- 
positories, I  shall  take  occasion  to 
notice  a  practice  which  is  become 
very  prevalent  at  these  places. — 
About  half  a  dozen  or  more  second- 
rate  dealers,  when  a  horse  is  brought 
up  to  the  desk,  immediately  surround 
him  (if  they  think  he  is  worth  the 
buying),  and  completely  shut  out  the 
rest  of  the  bystanders  from  either 
seeing  or  examining  him.  One  of 
them  then  addresses  the  auctioneer, 
by  asking,  what  is  the  price  of  the 
screw,  meaning  a  lame  one,  or  the 
bull,  meaning  a  roarer.  One  or  two 
questions  of  this  sort  effectually  de- 
ters any  of  the  spectators  from  bid- 
ding, under  the  idea  that  the  animal 
is  really  affected  in  the  way  which 
these  worthies  insinuate ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  latter  buy 
him  at  their  own  price,  and  after- 
wards divide  the  spoil.  The  only 
way  to  obviate  this  unfair  mode  of 
proceeding,  is  to  give  in  the  lowest 


price  to  the  auctioneer,  with  direc- 
tions not  to  let  the  horse  go  for  less. 
The  practice  of  attempting  to 
make  an  aged  horse  appear  younger 
than  he  is,  and  which  is  called  "  bish- 
opping,"  is  performed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — an  artificial  cavity  is 
made  in  the  lower  corner  tooth,  with 
an  engraving  tool  ;  a  hot  iron  is  then 
applied  to  make  it  black  in  imitation 
of  the  mark  which  is  seen  at  seven 
years  old  ;  but  an  experienced  per- 
son will  readily  discover  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  natural 
mark,  by  tlio  yellow  edge  which  sur- 
rounds the  black  mark,  and  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  hot  iron  drawing 
the  oil  of  the  tooth  to  the  surface. 
There  is  also  a  manifest  difference  in 
tlie  form  and  appearance  of  the  best 
of  the  teeth,  which  become  more  hor- 
izontal ;  the  upper  teeth  projecting 
beyond  the  under  teeth,  and  the 
hinder  part  of  the  upper  corner  tooth 
forming  an  angle  over  the  tooth  im- 
mediately under  it.  These  are  char- 
acteristics of  age,  which  all  the  skill 
and  dexterity  of  these  worthy  artists 
can  neither  alter  nor  remove.  The 
ridges  of  the  palate  also  become 
smoother  as  the  horse  grows  older. 
The  foregoing  are  the  tricks  of  the 
regular  second-rate  dealers,  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  state  that  the  gentlemen 
dealers  seldom  descend  to  the  same 
practice.  They  however  contrive  to 
escape  responsibility  when  they  sell 
a  doubtful  horse,  by  saying  it  is  not 
their  custom  to  warrant  a  horse  sound, 
from  fear  of  being  involved  in  dis- 
putes. It  is  true  this  in  some  degree 
reduces  the  price  of  the  horse  if  sold 
to  a  person  who  has  not  much  confi- 
dence in  patrician  honesty,  but  there 
are  always  young  sportsmen  enough 
to  be  found,  who  seldom  consider 
the  result,  provided  they  can  show 
off  with  a  new  nag.  There  are  sev- 
eral of  the  non-icarranl'uig  gentle- 
men who  are  hangers  on  to  every 
Hunt  in  the  kingdom,  und  who  con- 
trive to  pick  up  a  tolerable  livelihood 
by  accommodating  young  JNimrods 
with  seasoned  hunters,  and  by  set- 
ting their  necks,  every  time  they  go 
out,  against   a  hundred  guineas.     I 
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remember  a  gelding  that  was  sold  in 
the  Warwickshire  Hunt  For  700  guin- 
eas :  he  was  eleven  or  twelve  years 
old,  and  had  been  much  worked. — 
The  purchaser  had  about  three  days' 
hunting  out  of  him,  and  sold  him 
back  again  to  the  original  owner  for 
130  guineas  ;  and  this,  extraordinary 
as  it  may  appear,  is  by  no  means  a 
singular  instance  of  the  kind.  Be- 
fore I  conclude  this  article,  I  shall 
present  you  with  the  vocabulary  of 
the  dealers  for   the    edification  and 


and  amusement  of  your  readers  : — 
A  Horse  dealer,  a  coper  ;  a  Gun- 
ner, a  horse  blind  of  one  eye ;  a, 
IVoadman,  a  crib  biter  ;  a  Bull,  a 
roarer ;  a  Piper,  broken  winded  ;  a 
Screw,  lame  ;  Snitch,  the  glanders  ; 
a  Roman,  hurt  in  the  back  ;  a  Jack, 
a  spavin. 

By  the  help  of  this  vocabulary 
these  worthies  can  carry  on  a  con- 
versation amongst  themselves,  as  un- 
intelligible to  the  bye-standers  as 
Creek  or  Hebrew. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  A  YOCNG  LADY  TO  HER  LOVER. 


To  the  most  generous  and  noble  of 

SUCH  has  my  heart  long  thought 
you,  and  never  so  much  as  in  this 
cruel  moment,  when  the  most  pain- 
ful sense  of  duty  forces  me  to  forego 
*dl  that  my  heart  can  wish  or  value. 
If  there  is  indecorum,  or  impropriety 
of  any  kind  in  confessing  this,  surely 
it  may  be  forgiven  after  what  has  so 
recently  passed,  and  as  a  poor  relief 
to  the  sorrow  which  dictates  what  I 
am  about  to  write — if  I  can  write. 
The  secret  of  my  inmost  bosom  you 
possess,  and  scarcely  do  I  regret  that 
it  has  been  unveiled.  I  will  never 
retract  it,  never  disguise  the  effect 
which  accomplishments,  goodness, 
and  delicate  kindness,  have  had  upon 
the  friend  you  have  been  pleased  to 
distinguish  !  Ah  !  that  you  had  not 
been  so  generous,  that  you  were  less 
candid,  less  good,  less  noble  !  How 
much  of  this  bitterness  would  then 
be  spared  me  !  How  comparatively 
easy  the  struggle  that  seems  to  burst 
a  heart,  which  feels  (alas !  that  I 
should  use  such  language)  that  it 
cannot  be  yours  and  God's  at  the 
same  time. 

Oh  !  that  your  mind,  so  admirable 
in  all  honourable  principle,  so  alive 
to  tenderness,  and  all  that  a  woman 
can  love,  would  open  itself  to  reli- 
gious truth  !  That  it  will,  that  it  must, 
is  my  persuasion,  my  conviction  as 
well  as  my  wish.  But  till  it  does  so, 
forgive  a  poor  struggling  girl  (who  is 


miserable  in  cither  alternative),  if  she 
has  acquired  force  of  mind  enough 
to  sacrifice  her  fondest,  softest  wish- 
es, to  what  she  conceives  to  be  her 
duty. 

Oh  !  Mr  Tremain,  think  not  this 
resolve  has  been  made  without  effort, 
without  even  pain  and  sorrow,  which, 
on  my  knees  1  have  prayed  fervently 
of  that  God  to  whom  I  have  made 
this  sacrifice,  may  be  spared  to  you. 
I,  who  alone  am  doomed  to  afliict 
you,  ought  alone  to  be  the  sufferer — 
and  ah  !  believe  that  I  do  suffer. 
The  tears  which  flow  while  I  write, 
Heaven  will,  I  hope,  forgive,  though 
the  feeling  that  prompts  them  seems 
to  rebel  against  that  Heaven  while 
they  do  flow.  I  trust  that  strength 
will  be  given  me  to  control  the  weak- 
ness (shall  I  call  it  so  ?)  that  makes 
me  falter.  Yet  if  you  should  mistake 
or  misjudge  me;  if  the  man  who,  I 
have  confessed,  is  the  master  of  my 
heart,  and  who  has  given  me  the 
rich  gift  of  his  own,  should  suppose 
that  1  am  capricious  or  unsettled  in 
my  knowledge  of  myself — that  my 
affection  is  lightly  won,  or  easily  part- 
ed with — sacrificed  in  short  to  any 
thing  but  my  God — dearly  and  ter- 
ribly will  my  misery  be  enhanced. 
But  Mr  Tremain  is  too  just  to  do 
this.  It  is  my  wretchedness  to  think 
that  he  cannot  perhaps  appreciate 
the  exteut  and  urgency  0f  the  duty 
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which  governs  me,  even  to  the 
seeming  extinction  of  my  happi- 
ness. But  he  will  at  least  allow  for 
my  principles  ;  he  will  think  me  sin- 
cere, and  not  look  down  upon  me  as 
a  wavering  woman. 

Hear  then  the  result  of  my  pure, 
my  sacred,  and,  as  far  as  human  in- 
fluence is  concerned,  my  unassisted 
resolve. 

Loving,  reverencing  and  fearing 
God  as  I  do,  adoring  him  in  his  prov- 
idence, and  humbling  myself  before 
him  with  trembling  resignation,  it  re- 
volts me  to  think  that  he  who  could 
absorb  my  earthly  love,  my  fondest 
attachment,  my  whole  reverence  and 
esteem,  should  think  little  of  all  these 
sacred  feelings ; — that  he  should  dis- 
parage my  mind's  most  ardent  devo- 
tion ;  should,  instead  of  participating 
in  it,  seem  by  his  conduct  to  resist 
all  that  my  soul  holds  most  awful 
and  dear ; — all  this  terrifies  me  to 
think  of.  What  would  it  do  if  the 
thought  were  daily  and  hourly  work- 
ed up  into  every  act  of  my  future 
life  ?  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
this  vital  difference  practically  show- 
ing itself,  where  all  ought  to  be  union 
without  alloy  ? 

Forgive  me,  oh  !  forgive  me,  if  I 
feel  sure  that  it  could  not  come  to 
good ;  that  to  you  I  could  not  be 
your  Georgina,  the  Georgina  you 
have  fancied ;  and  that  to  me  you 
could  not  be  that  unerring,  that  in- 
fallible guide,  to  whom  I  would  on 
all  occasions  commit  my  spirit  to  be 
directed,  as  my  lord,  my  governor, 
and  king. 

It  is  true  you  made  an  offer  that 
penetrated  my  heart,  and  shook  my 
resolution  ;  but  how,  and  in  what 
moment  ?  Ah !    let  vour  own  heart 


answer,  and  say  what  place  there 
then  was  for  reason  or  resolution, 
when  the  sudden  surprise  of  tender- 
ness displaying  itself  fi>r  the  firs!  time 
Came  upon  me  :  I  am  sure  this  will 
not  he  fixed  upon  me,  by  the  most 
generous  of  men,  to  my  disadvantage. 
The  prayers  I  afterwards  poured  out 
to  the  Ruler  of  all  things  were  heard  ; 
and  God  has  given  me  strength  to 
address  you  as  I  ought.  It  is  he  who 
tells  you  (and  not  I)  that  your  propo- 
sal, generous  as  it  is,  would  of  neces- 
sity be  abortive — that  my  unhappi- 
ness  at  your  doubts  would  not  be  the 
less,  because  they  were  concealed, 
and  that  you  would  not  the  less  la- 
ment my  supposed  weakness,  because 
you  had  kindly  consented,  as  you 
thought,  never  to  probe  it.  It  is  the 
voice  of  God,  and  not  mine,  that  tells 
you  this.  How  weak  mine  alone 
would  be,  ni}r  throbbing  heart  indeed 
too  fatally  convinces  me.  Listen 
then  to  this  powerful  voice,  that  im- 
plores you,  for  your  own  sake,  to 
seek  him  with  fervor  and  sincerity  ; 
seek  and  you  shall  find  him  ;  and 
when  you  have  found  him,  need  I 
say  that  you  have  found  me  ?  But 
till  then,  though  shattered,  unnerved, 
torn  with  contending  emotions,  and 
weighed  to  the  ground  with  distress, 
my  way  is  yet  clear  before  me,  point- 
ed out  by  Heaven  itself;  nor  dare  I 
swerve  from  it.  Alas  !  that  I  should 
have  to  say  it  leads  me  from  you.  I 
can  scarcely  write  the  words ;  my 
kind  father  will  tell  you  the  rest,  and 
it  is  my  weakness  (throwing  itself 
upon  you  for  support)  that  bids  me 
add  the  necessity  there  is,  until  a 
happier  time  shall  dawn,  that  we 
should  meet  no  more. 


I  have  a  summer  gift, 

A  sunny  gift  for  thee  ; 
See  this  white  vase,  where  blooms 

A  beautiful  rose  tree. 

And  on  its  crimson  leaves 
Your  heart  must  moralize, 


For  love  a  lesson  takes 
From  every  leaf  that  dies. 

First  you  will  prize  the  gift 
In  all  its  scented  pride  ; 

Its  newness  then  will  pass, 
And  H  will  be  flung  aside. 
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Then  autumn  rains  will  stain 
Its  bloom  wish  a  dark  token  ; 

The  plant  will  perish  (hen, 
And  the  white  vase  be  broken. 


"Will  not  Love's  tale  be  told 
In  the  fate  of  the  rose  dee  ? 

Such  was  at, first  your  love, 
Then  your  neglect  of  me. 


X'AxlIETSSS. 


THE  GREY  MARE  THE  BETTER  HORSE. 

rfflHIS  well  known  proverbial  say- 
-™-  ing  originated  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstance.  A  gentleman  of 
a  certain  county  in  England,  having 
married  a  young  lady  of  considerable 
fortune,  and  at  the  same  time  possess- 
ed of  many  other  charms,  he  found, 
not  long  after  marriage,  that  she  was 
of  a  high  domineering  temper,  and 
always  contending  to  be  mistress  both 
of  him  and  his  family,  therefore  he 
formed  the  resolution  of  parting  with 
her.  Accordingly,  he  waited  upon 
her  father,  and  told  him,  that  he 
found  his  daughter  of  such  a  temper, 
that  he  was  heartily  tired  of  her,  and 
if  he  would  take  her  home  again,  he 
would  return  every  penny  of  her  for- 
tune. 

The  old  gentleman,  having  inquir- 
ed into  the  cause  of  his  complaint, 
asked  him  why  he  should  be  more 
disquieted  at  it  than  any  other  mar- 
ried man,  since  it  was  the  common 
case  with  them  all,  and,  consequent- 
ly, no  more  than  he  might  have  ex- 
pected when  he  entered  into  the  mar- 
ried state.  The  young  gentleman 
desired  to  be  excused  if  he  said  he 
was  so  far  from  giving  his  assent  to 
this  assertion  ;  that  he  thought  him- 
self more  unhappy  than  any  other 
man,  as  his  wife  had  a  spirit  no  way 
to  be  quelled,  and  most  certainly  no 
man  who  had  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  could  ever  submit  to  be  gov- 
erned by  his  wife.  "  Son,"  said  the 
old  man,  "  you  are  but  little  acquaint- 
ed with  the  world,  if  you  do  not 
know  that  all  women  govern  their 
husbands,  though  not  all,  indeed,  by 
the  same  method  ;  however,  to  end 
all  disputes  between  us,  I  will  put 
Avhat  I  have  said  upon  this  proof,  if 
you  are  willing  to  try  k.  I  have  five 
horses  iu  my  stable  :   you  shall   har- 


ness these  to  a  cart,  in  which  T  shall 
put  "a  basket  containing  an  hundred 
eggs,  and  if,  in  passing  throurh  the 
county,  and  making  a  strict  inquiry 
into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  my  as- 
sertion, and  leaving  a  horse  at  the 
house  of  every  man  who  is  master  of 
his  family  himself,  and  one  egg  only 
where  the  wife  governs,  you  shall 
find  your  eggs  gone  before  your" 
horses,  I  hope  you  will  then  think 
your  own  case  not  uncommon,  but 
will  be  contented  to  go  home  and 
look  upon  your  own  wife  as  no  worse 
than  her  neighbours.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  your  horses  are  pone 
first,  I  will  take  my  daughter  heme 
again,  and  you  shall  keep  her  fortune. 

This  proposal  was  too  advanta- 
geous to  be  rejected.  Our  young 
married  man  therefore  set  out  with 
great  eagerness  to  get  rid,  as  he' 
thought,  of  his  horses  and  of  his  wife. 

At  the  first  house  he  came  to,  he 
heard  a  woman,  with  a  shrill  and  an- 
gry voice,  call  to  her  husband  to  go 
to  the  door.  Here  he  left  an  egg, 
you  may  be  sure,  without  making 
any  further  inquiry  :  at  the  next  he 
met  with  something  of  the  same  kind, 
and  at  every  house,  in  short,  until 
his  eggs  were  almost  gone,  when  he 
arrived  at  the  seat  of  a  gentleman  of 
family  and  figure  in  the  county. 
He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  inquir- 
ing for  the  master  of  the  house,  was 
told  by  a  servant  that  his  master  was 
not  yet  stirrinsr,  but  if  he  pleased  to 
walk  in,  his  lady  was  in  the  parlour. 
The  lady,  with  great  complaisance, 
desired  him  to  be  seated,  and  said,  if 
his  business  was  urgent,  she  would 
wake  her  husband,  but  had  much 
rather  not  disturb  him.  "  Why,  re- 
ally Madam,"  said  he,  "  my  business 
is  only  to  ask  a  question,  which  you 
can  resolve  as  well  as  your  husbaud, 
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if  you  will  be  ingenuous  with  me; 
you  will,  doubtless,  think  it  odd,  and 
it  may  be  deemed  impolite  for  any 
one,  much  more  a  stranger,  to  ask 
such  a  question,  but  as  a  very  con- 
siderable wager  depends  upon  it,  and 
it  may  be  some  advantage  to  your- 
self to  declare  the  truth  to  me,  I 
hope  these  considerations  will  plead 
my  excuse.  It  is,  Madam,  my  de- 
sire to  be  informed,  whether  you 
govern  your  husband,  or  he  rules 
over  you."  "  Indeed,  Sir,"  replied 
the  lady,  this  question  is  somewhat 
odd,  but  as  I  think  no  one  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  doing  their  duty,  I 
shall  make  no  scruple  to  say,  that  I 
am  always  proud  to  obey  my  hus- 
band in  all  things,  but  if  a  woman's 
own  word  is  to  be  suspected  in  such 
a  case,  let  him  answer  for  me,  fox 
here  he  comes." 

The  gentleman  at  that  time  enter- 
ing the  room,  and  after  some  apolo- 
gies,  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
business,  confirmed  every  word  his 
obedient  wife  had  reported  in  her 
own  favour,  upon  which  he  was  re- 
quested to  choose  which  horse  in  the 
team  he  liked  best,  and  to  accept  of 
it  as  a  present. 

A  black  gelding  struck  the  fancy 
of  the  gentleman  most,  hut  the  lady- 
desired  he  would  choose  the  grey 
mare,  which  she  thought  would  be 
very  lit  for  her  side-saddle  :  her  hus- 
band gave  substantial  reasons  why 
the  black  horse  would  be  the  most 
useful  to  them,  but  madam  still  per- 
sisted in  her  claim  to  the  grey  mare. 
"  What,"  said  she,  "  and  will  you 
not  take  her  then  ?  But  I  sav  you 
shall,ybr  /  am  si/re  the  i^rej/  marc  is 
much  i/ie  better  /lorsc."  "  Well,  my 
dear,"    replied    the   husband,   "if it 

must  be  so, "     "  You  must  take 

an  egg,"  replied  the  gentleman  car- 
ter, "  and  I  must  take  all  my  horses 
back  again,  and  endeavour  to  live 
happy  with  my  wife." 

INSTINCT  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  dispute  whether  animals  be 
guided  by  instinct  or  by  a  reasoning 
faculty,  although,  perhaps,  an  unprof- 
itable one,  seems  to  me  to  be  by  no 


means  decided.  However,  in  ad- 
dressing you,  I  am  far  from  wishing 
to  revive  that  controversy,  and  still 
further,  to  make  your  valuable  pages 
the  vehicle  of  it ;  my  object  is  only 
to  furnish  you  one  or  two  facts,  which 
may  be  of  service  to  the  philosopher, 
while  they  will  amuse  the  general 
reader. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  prac- 
tice pursued  by  the  lower  orders,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Smyrna,  by  the  way 
of  amusement,  in  depriving  the  brood- 
ing stork  of  her  eggs,  and  substitut- 
ing hens'  eggs  for  them,  is  generally 
known.  The  following,  however,  is 
the  curious  result  related  of  it. 

"  As  soon  as  the  chickens  are 
hatched,  and  the  male  stork  discov- 
ers the  pollution  of  his  nest  by  the 
appearance  of  those  bastard  birds,  ho 
raises  a  tremendous  cry,  with  which 
he  collects  all  his  neighbor  storks, 
who,  on  beholding  what  they  must 
consider  as  the  corpus  delicti,  instant- 
ly fall  on  the  innocent  mother,  and 
peck  her  to  death  ;  while  the  deceiv- 
ed male,  standing  at  some  distance, 
seems  to  bewail  his  misfortune  by  a 
loud  and  melancholy  clapping  of  his 
beak." 

I  read  this  anecdote  some  time 
since  in  a  respectable  German  au- 
thor ;  but  should  hardly  have  given 
credit  to  the  circumstance,  had  I  not 
been  in  possession  of  one  of  a  simi- 
lar kind,  which  was  related  to  me  se- 
veral years  ago  by  a  farmer,  who  had 
been  an  eye-witness  to  the  trans- 
action. 

k-  V  great  many  storks  used  to 
meet  every  autumn  on  a  large  mead- 
ow near  Oggersheim,  on  the  Rhine, 
there  to  keep  council,  as  the  country 
people  termed  it,  previous  to  their 
emigration  to  distant  climes.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  when  they  had 
again  assembled  in  their  usual  place 
of  rendezvous,  to  the  number  of  about 
fifty,  without  being  disturbed  by  the 
people,  who  were  watching  them 
within  a  short  distance,  they  sudden- 
ly formed  a  ring  round  one  individ- 
ual, whose  appearance  bespoke  great 
alarm.  One  of  the  party  then  seem- 
ed to  address  the  conclave  by    clap- 
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ping,  for  about  five  minutes.  This 
was  either  the  party  aggrieved,  or 
the  diavolus  regis  in  person  ;  he  was 
followed  by  another,  by  a  third,  and 
a  fourth,  in  regular  succession,  each 
speaking  or  clapping  alone  without 
any  interruption,  not  even  that  of 
*  hear  Mm  /"  At  last,  however,  they 
all  joined  in  a  chorus,  and  falling  on 
tbe  poor  culprit  or  victim  in  the  mid- 
dle, despatched  him  in  a  few  seconds. 
This  act  of  justice  or  tyranny  per- 
formed (for  I  could  not  learn  wheth- 
er the  defend  ant  was  allowed  to  de- 
fend himself,  either  in  person  or  by 
counsel),  they  rose  up  in  a  body,  and, 
one  taking  the  lead,  took  their  llight 
towards  the  south." 


ANECDOTE. 

The  lady  of  Marshal  de  Mirepoix, 
who  died  at  Brussels  in  1792,  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  retained  to  her 
last  moments  all  her  wit  and  gaiety 
of  disposition.  On  the  day  of  her 
death,  after  receiving  the  last  sacra- 
ment, her  having  observed  to  her 
that  he  found  her  considerably  chang- 
ed for  the  better,  she  replied  :  "  This 
is  bad  news  you  announce  to  me, 
now  that  every  thing  is  prepared  for 
the  journey,  I  would  much  rather 
set  out.  

IRISH    NAIVETE. 

A  sporting  friend  of  mine,  well 
known  on  the  turf,  and  living  a  short 
distance  from  that  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, Newmarket,  while  one  day  go- 
ing over  his  paddocks  detected  a 
poor  young  Irish  hay-maker  poking 
about  his  premises,  apparently  with 
no  good  design,  and  viewed  him  : — 
"  Halloo  !  my  lad,  where  do  you 
come  from?"' — "  From  county  Mayo, 
your  Honour  !" — "  And  pray  what 
the  devil  brought  you  all  the  way  in- 
to my  premises  ?" — "  Beg  your  Hon- 
or's pardon,  I  was  ounly  looking  for 
a  bit  of  work  to  give  me  a  morsel  of 
bread,  and  divil  a  friend  in  the  world 
have  I !  and  sure  I  can  handle  a 
pitchfork  or  a  spade  pretty,  your 
Honor  !*'" — "  What  !  such  a  hearty 
fellow  as  you  get  no  work!  Then 
go  and  enlist — they  w.ynt  such  lads 
as  yon."*'-"  Sore,  and  that  I  would. 


your  Honor,  but  I'll  not  be  lovg 
enough  for  them."  — "  Well,  but 
you'll  grow,  you're  young." — "  Grow, 

did  you  say  ?       Och  !    by   J ,  I 

don't  know  how  I'm  to  grow,  except 
it  '11  be  thinner  that  I'll  grow,  walk- 
ing about  day  and  night,  and  divil  a 
copper  to  comfort  me  !" 


THE  ISLAND    OF  DAGO. 

Some  years  back  the  proprietor  of 

this    island,  Baron  ,    built    a 

house  on  an  elevated  situation,  crown- 
ing it  with  an  octangular  tower,  in 
which  large  mirrors  of  plated  glass 
were  disposed  to  reflect  the  light,  so 
as  to  resemble  the  lighthouse  ;  this 
room  he  occasionally  caused  to  be  il- 
luminated, while  the  proper  light- 
house was  kept  in  darkness  ;  deluded" 
by  the  artifice,  many  vessels  wero 
wrecked  on  the  coast,  with  the  loss 
of  many  of  their  crews;  the  cargoes 
were  then  seized  by  this  monster,  and 
appropriated  to  the  gratification  of 
his  infamous  cupidity.  At  length 
the  Captain  of  a  vessel,  who  had 
been  a  sufferer  in  consequence,  ven- 
tured to  wait  upon  the  Baron,  intend- 
ing to  upbraid  him  with  his  treach- 
ery ;  it  happened  that  a  person  who 
had  officiated  in  the  family  as  a  tu- 
tor, had  experienced  a  fit,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  died,  so  that  his 
corpse  had  been  laid  cut  in  one  of 
the  apartments  of  the  castle.  Into 
this  room  the  Baron  conducted  his 
victim,  and  there,  dreading  a  disclos- 
ure of  his  villanies,  murdered  him 
with  an  axe.  At  this  junction  the 
supposed  corpse  recovered  its  sensi- 
bility, and  witnessed  the  cruel  scene  ; 
but  had  the  prudence  to  continue 
motionless  until  the  inhuman  mon- 
ster had  left  the  apartment,  when  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
escape  to  Riga,  and  gave  that  infor- 
mation which  terminated  in  the 
wretch's  perpetual  banishment  amid 
the  savage  wilds  of  Siberia  ;  there,  a 
prey  to  conscience  and  remorse,  he 
dragged  out  the  miserable  remnant 
of  an  existence,  already  too  near  its 
close  to  allow  time  to  expiate  a  life 
of  such  dreadful  depravity. 
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ITALIAN   MARBLE. 

At  Carrara,  the  value  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  marble  varies  according  to 
the  size  of  the  block.  A  block  of 
the  finest  white  statuary  marble  of 
an  hundred  cubic  Italian  palms,  equal 
to  four  tons  English,  would  be  twenty 
francs  a  palm,  while  a  smaller  block, 
of  twenty  or  thirty  cubic  palms,  would 
not  exceed  ten  francs  a  palm.  A 
block  of  four  tons  would  he .  worth 
about  £80  sterling  at  the  quarry. 
G\  palms  of  Carrara,  superficial  mea- 
sure, are  equal  to  five  feel  one  inch 
English.  Twenty-five  cubic  palms 
are  equal  to  13,}  cubic  English  feet, 
or  one  ton. 

THE  3LIBP  HOn:-£. 

A  young  Nobleman  was  lately 
boasting  of  the  superior  abilities  of  a 
famous  blood  horse  he  bad  recently 
purchased,  and  cfTe'ed  io  back  him  at 
leaping  against  any  horse  in  the  Coun- 
ty. An  ould  one  ridiculed  the  idea, 
and  said  he  hid  a  blind  hunter  that 
should  leap  over  what  the  of  fur  icmdd 
not.  A  wager  to  no  inconsiderable 
amount  was  the  consequence,  and 
day  and  place  appointed.  The  time 
havijlg  arrived,  both  parties  appear- 
ed on  the  ground  with  their  naefs  ; 
when  laying  down  a  straw  at  some 
distance,  the  ould  one.  put  bis  horse 
forward,  and  at  the  word  "  over," 
the  blind  hunter  made  a  famous  leap  ; 
while  neither  whip  nor  spur  could 
induce  the  other  to  rise  at  all.  The 
wager  was  consequently  lost  by  the 
boaster,  who  learnt  to  his  cost,  that 
in  some  instances  a  blind  horse  may 
do  more  than  a  young  one  in  his 
prime.  

ANECDOTE. 

A  Hiddandman  had  enlisted  raw 
from  his  native  hills,  and  who,  1  be- 
lieve had  never  seen  any  thing  of  the 
kind  before.  When  he  came  for  his 
allowance  of  the  coffee,  which  was 
now  nearly  done,  the  cook  was  skim- 
ming it  off  the  top  very  carefully,  to 
avoid  stirring  up  the  grounds.  Don- 
ald,  who  thought  this  a  scheme  to 
keep  all  the  good  part  to  himself, 
exclaimed,  i:  Tarn  your  plood  !  will 
you'll  no  gie  some  o'  the  sik  as  well 
V  the  sin  ?"     "Oh,  certainly."  said 


the  cook,  (who  was  a  bit  of  a  wag;) 
and,  stirring  the  grounds  well  up,  he 
gave  him  a  double  portion.  Donald 
came  in,  chuckling  with  satisfaction 
at  having  detected  the  knavery  of  the 
cook,  saying,  "  If  she'll  socht  to  sheat 
a  Highlandman,  she'll  be  far  mis- 
took." And,  seeing  the  rest  of  his 
comrades  breaking  bread  in  their 
coffee,  he  did  the  same  :  by  ibis  time 
the  e}re  of  every  one  in  the  tent  was 
on  him,  scarcely  able  to  refrain  from 
laughing.  Donald  began  to  sip  it 
with  his  spoon  j  but  after  taking  two 
or  three  spoonfuls,  grinding  the  coffee 
between  his  teeth,  and  making  wry 
faces,  he  threw  the  tin,  contents  and 
all,  out  of  the  tent  door,  "  Tarn  their 
coffee  !  you  might  as  wcel  chow 
heather,  and  drink  pog  water  as  that 
teevil's  stuff.  Gie  Donal  a  cog  o'  bro- 
chan  before  any  o'  your  tea  or  coffees 
either."  

THE  DEAD  ALIVE. 

A  gardener  in  Germany,  much  dis- 
posed to  doubt  of  his  wife's  affection 
for  him.  having  been  to  church  one 
Sunday  morning  in  the  winter,  re- 
turned home  almost  frozen  with  cold". 
His  wife  having  stepped  out,  he  threw 
himself  upon  bis  face,  and  stretching 
himself  at  length  appeared  ou  her  re- 
turn as  if  really  dead.  Finding  hint 
in  this  situation,  she  first  lifted  up 
one  arm,  then  the  other,  and  then  a 
leg  ;  all  of  which  dropping  as  it  were 
insensibly,  she  concluded  he  was  re- 
ally dead  ;  but  it  being  dinner  time, 
and  she  very  hungry,  she  was  at  a 
loss  whether  to  have  her  dinner,  ot- 
to call  in  the  neighbors  first.  How- 
ever, as  she  thought  there  would  be 
time  enough  for  lamentation  after 
dinner,  she  cut  two  slices  of  baccn 
off  a  side  that  hung  up,  broiled  them, 
and  finished  her  repast  with  as  much 
haste  as  she  could.  But  just  as  she 
was  taking  a  pot  to  go  for  something 
to  drink,  a  neighbour  coming  to  the 
door,  site  concealed  the  pot,  and  be- 
gan to  cry,  "  Ah,  my  poor  husband  1 
my  dear  husband  !  what  shall  I  do 
now  ?"  "  Do  now,"  said  her  hus- 
band, (raising  himself  up,)  "  why,,go 
and  get  som^  beer  to  your  bacon! 
what  would  ye  do  ?" 
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RECOLLECTIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS  OF  A  SOUTH-AMERICAN  SEAMAN, 
IN  A  SERIES  OF  LETTERS  TO  


LETTER    I. 


MY    DEAR    FRIEND, 

"S  HAVE  just  received  your  letter, 
-*  requesting  me  to  send  you  a  regu- 
lar account  of  niy  voyages  and  ram- 
bling excursions  on  the  coast  of  South 
America,  during  the  last  three  years 
that  I  lave  spent  on   that  station,  on 

board   H.  M.  ship  D .     What  I 

have  witnessed,  I  would  relate  to  you 
with  regularity  and  exactness,  if  it 
were  in  my  power,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
to  say  it  is  not.  Had  I  kept  a  jour- 
nal of  daily  occurrences,  I  should 
have  been  fully  able  to  comply  with 
your  request,  but  no  journal  have  I 
kept.  It  is  true,  I  began  one  with 
the  laudable  intention  of  filling  it 
with  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and 
my  own  wise  remarks  upon  them ; 
and  many  wonderful  things  I  did 
insert,  so  long  as  they  continued  to 
be  wonderful ;  but  I  soon  became  so 
familiarized  with  the  wonders  of  fo- 
reign countries  and  tropical  climates, 
that  my  journal  became  irksome,  and 
in  a  fit  ofcliggust  I  one  day  threw  it 
overboard  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
where  I  suppose  it  now  rests,  with 
other  precious  things,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  deep.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  sunk  like  lead  on  the  bottom  of  the 
mighty  waters,  for  both  the  writing, 
and  the  reading,  and  the  number 
of  volumes,  made  it  in  good  truth, 
most  remarkably  heavy.  It  is  a  great 
consolation,  however,  that,  although 
so  valuable  a  ueasure  is  lost  to  the 
46    AT-iiENEPM,  vol-.  B.    ftd  series. 
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public,  the  volumes  of  Mrs  Graham 
and  Captain  Hall  richly  fill  up  the 
blank.  I  do  not  remember  any  thing 
in  my  journal,  precious  as  it  was, 
that  could  either  have  improved  or 
contradicted  any  thing  they  have 
said,  although  I  was  on  that  station  at 
the  same  time  with  them,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  flouting 
spirit  of  public  information  concern- 
ing the  principal  occurrences  which 
both  of  these  writers  have  related. 

Yet  my  dear  friend,  though  I  can- 
not pretend  to  give  you  any  addition- 
al information  concerning  the  princi- 
pal public  events  that  have  occurred 
in  Brazil,  Chili,  and  Peru,  during 
our  stay  on  the  coasts  of  these  coun- 
tries, still  there  is  a  mass  of  feelings 
and  impressions  produced  on  the 
mind  by  visiting  them,  which  if  I 
could  make  visible,  might  be  amusing 
to  the  eye  of  friendship.  The  feel- 
ings awakened  in  the  mind  of  a  lands- 
man by  sea-life  at  first,  if  he  has 
come  to  the  age  of  reflection,  are 
strange  of  themselves  ;  and  there  is 
no  feeling  so  strange,  so  interesting^ 
and  sometimes  so  painful,  as  that 
which  accompanies  our  return  to  the 
scenes  of  our  boyhood,  after  a  long 
absence  in  foreign  lands. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  con- 
ceive, save  those  who  have  felt  it,  the 
sensation  of  loneliness  and  distance, 
and  something  akin  to  everlasting  $e* 
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paration  from  country,  home,  friend- 
ship, and  all  its  endearments,  in  the 
green  vales  of  Chili  and  Peru,  after 
leaving  the  heathery  bibs  and  snow- 
storms of  the  north,  where  youth  and 
its  sunny  days  have  fled  away  for 
ever, — after  embarking  on  the  blue 
waters,  leaving  the  planets  and  the 
stars  behind  us, — running  across  the 
burning  climates  of  the  world,  into 
the  60th  degree  of  southern  latitude, 
doubling  Cape  Horn,  and  running 
down  again  the  western  side  of  the 
South-American  continent,  towards 
the  Equinoctial  line.  After  all  this, 
what  a  strange  feeling,  to  think  of 
home,  when  it  is  ]  5,000  miles  behind 
us!  When  we  take  into  account  the 
possibilities  of  danger  and  destruc- 
tion, before  we  can  return  to  it  again, 
we  feel  as  if  we  had  crossed  the 
gulph  of  death,  and  were  looking  back 
to  it  from  another  world  !  It  is  then 
that  we  think  of  the  streams  and  the 
glens  of  our  childhood  with  the  feel- 
ings of  an  exile.  When  we  would 
raise  our  eyes  to  look  towards  them 
in  fancy,  it  is  vain  to  look  to  the 
east  or  to  the  west,  to  the  north  or  to 
the  south,  but  we  must  fancy  them 
far  away  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  in  some  slanting  direction 
below  our  feet.  The  vision  turns 
more  distinct  as  the  eye  of  fancy 
continues  fixed  on  it,  and  we  imagine 
wc  see  those  who  are  dear  to  us 
moving  like  shadows  in  another 
hemisphere.  Although  the  seasons 
with  the  seaman  be  changed,  and 
neither  spring  nor  summer  brings 
flowers  nor  leaves  to  the  face  of  the 
deep,  yet  we  delight  to  calculate  the 
mouths,  and  think  now  is  the  time 
when  the  sower  is  scattering  his  seed 
in  the  furrows,  when  the  lambs  are 
on  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and 
the  mavis  building  its  nest  among 
the  hazel  bashes.  When  we  are 
exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  a 
torrid  sun  at  noon-day,  we  delight  to 
look  on  the  chronometer,  and  say  to 
ourselves,  Now  the  sun  is  setting 
at  home, — now  it  is  dark, — now 
the  little  family-circle  is  assembling 
around  the  supper-table,  or  circulat- 
ing the  social  glass  to  the  health  of 


friends  that  are  far  away.  The  fancy 
of  the  father  flies  home  to  the  partner 
of  his  affections,  and  he  caresses  in 
imagination,  his  smiling  offspring. 
The  fancy  of  the  son  flies  home  to 
the  embraces  of  his  parents,  and  he 
thinks  of  the  mother  who  wept  when 
she  bade  him  farewell.  The  fancy 
of  the  lover  is  with  his  mistress, 
among  the  sacred  haunts  where  she 
first  owned  to  him  her  affection  ;  and 
he  calculates  the  hour  of  night-fall, 
when  she  will  be  walking  the  rounds 
his  early  companionship  made  dear 
to  her ;  and  he  steals  to  his  cabin, 
turns  the  lock  that  no  one  may  in- 
trude,— takes  from  his  desk  her  love- 
letters,  presses  to  his  lips  the  ringlet 
of  her  silken  hair, — drops  a  tear,  to 
think  of  the  devotedness  of  her  affec- 
tion, and  resigns  her  to  the  care  and 
the  keeping  of  his  God. 

Placed  in  circumstances  such  as 
these,  where  the  very  best  and 
warmest  feelings  of  the  heart  are 
kindled  to  intensity  by  absence  and 
time,  it  is  one  of  the  severest  priva- 
tions a  seaman  is  doomed  to  endure, 
that  distance  precludes  the  possibility 
of  receiving  letters.  It  is  nothing 
to  live  in  a  foreign  land,  or  on  a  fo- 
reign sea,  where  a  packet  every  suc- 
ceeding month  brings  an  epistle  from 
home,  to  tell  how  all  went  there  four 
weeks  ago.  But  when  the  Torrid 
Zone,  and  the  Andes,  and  Cape  Horn, 
are  between,  and  a  twelvemonth 
elapses  and  not  a  syllable  is  heard 
from  your  native  land,  the  heart 
turns  sick  with  anxiety,  and  the 
frightened  imagination  begins  to 
brood  over  the  possibilities  of  misfor- 
tune or  death,  that  may  have  occured 
in  the  long  interval,  uncheered  by  an 
epistle  from  one  that  is  dear.  There 
are  few  scenes  which  can  be  more 
interesting  to  the  imagination  than 
that  of  a  ship's  company  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Andes,  when  another 
man-of-war  brings  round  the  Horn, 
the  mail  from  England,  perhaps  eight 
months  old.  In  that  space  of  time, 
every  one  imagines  that  there  must 
have  been  many  letters  collecting  for 
him  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  all  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  of  being  sent  round 
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the  Cape,  and  he  fancies  that  they 
must  be  all  come  together.  The 
first  or  second  cutter  is  generally  the 
boat  sent  to  bring  the  news  and  the 
letters  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  boat  goes 
along-side  the  newly  arrived  ship, 
you  may  see  on  board  the  old  one 
the  whole  range  of  the  quarter-deck 
hammock-nettings  covered  with  spy- 
glasses, all  fixed  on  the  boat,  to 
see  whether  any  thing  in  the  shape 
of  a  parcel  be  sent  down  the  ship's 
side  into  it  or  not.  The  common- 
seamen,  who  have  no  glasses,  you 
ma}'  see  crowding  and  squeezing 
with  breathless  anxiety,  to  have  a 
peep  through  the  gun-ports,  to  per- 
ceive, if  possible,  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter-bag ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  boat  leaves  the  ship  to  return, 
there  is  an  anxious  pacing  up  and 
down  the  decks,  fore  and  aft,  every 
one  apparently  too  much  occupied 
with  his  own  reflections,  to  have 
either  leisure  or  pattence  to  talk  to 
his  neighbour.  Some  you  may  see, 
who  out  of  a  principal  of  singularity, 
and  affected  callousness  to  all  the  soft- 
er emotions,  pretend  to  turn  their 
companions'  anxiety  into  ridicide, 
and  d — n  the  idea  of  home  and  every 
thing  connected  with  it;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  you  can  perceive  that 
they  have  the  same  warm  and  anx- 
ious feelings  about  it  as  their  mess- 
mates, while  they  vainly  attempt  to 
disguise  them.  It  is  also  very  curious 
to  contemplate  the  variety  of  charac- 
ters and  their  different  sources  of  anx- 
iety. Here  you  may  see  the  little 
midshipman,  who  has  never  been  at 
sea  before,  eagerly  expecting  a  letter 
from  his  dear  mamma,  which,  after  it 
arrives,  will  most  likely  afford  his 
messmates  materials  for  a  twelve- 
month's quizzing  at  the  expense  of 
mamma  and  her  dear  Fred.  Here 
you  may  also  see  the  mid.  who  is  a 
little  more  knowing,  look  out  with 
less  anxiety  about  mamma  than  about 
papa's  permission  to  allow  him  to 
draw  an  additional  bill  of  £20  on 
his  banker,  for  the  payment  of  some 
gambling  debts  due  to  his  messmates. 
And  another  again,  an  old  stager, 
anxious  about  nothing  but  the  parch- 


ment the  dear  parchment,  that  bears 
the  signs  and  the  seal  of  his  com- 
mission to  be  lieutenant  R.  N. 
See  how  he  trembles  with  anxious 
expectation,  for,  on  the  back  of  his 
letter  is  marked  "  On  his  Majesty's 
service."  This,  without  doubt,  con- 
tains the  parchment — it  bears  evi- 
dent marks  of  an  official  letter.  See 
how  his  hand  trembles  as  he  breaks 
open  the  seal  of  the  Admiralty.  Alas ! 
"  Promotion  cometh  neither  from  the 
east  nor  from  the  west,  from  the 
north  nor  from  the  south  ;"  and  as 
he  tears  the  cold,  and  polite,  and  la- 
conic epistle  to  fragments,  he  ex- 
claims, "  D — n  Lord  Melville,  and 
all  the  Lords  in  the  Admiralty.  I 
have  been  mate  of  the  lower  deck 
for  ;he  last  ten  years.  Some  of  those 
who  passed  with  me  at  College  are 
made  Post-Captains,  while  I  am 
doomed  to  serve  his  Majesty  till  my 
hairs  be  gray,  with  the  curse  of  God 
upon  my  collar,  and  all  for  2s  7d. 
li — n  the  service  !"  Behold  a  mid. 
of  a  different  cast, — an  Adonis, — a 
love-sick  youth,  whose  whiskers  look 
most  killingly  genteel.  He  too  re- 
ceives a  letter ;  doubtless  it  is  from 
some  great  heiress — some  exquisite 
beauty,  for  he  has  always  been  tell- 
ing his  messmates  of  the  conquests 
he  has  made,  and  how  many  ladies 
kill  him  with  the  kind  things  they 
say  to  him  in  their  epistles.  Alas  ! 
it  is  only  from  brown  Sal  of  Ports- 
mouth. 

Here  is  an  epistle  for  the  assistant- 
surgeon,  also  impressed  with  the 
seal  of  the  Admiralty.  How  his  eyes 
brighten  with  hope  and  expectation  ! 
doubtless  this  is  the  appointment  to 
be  full  surgeon  of  a  Brig,  thinks  he 
to  himself,  and  across  his  mind  flash- 
es the  dream  of  deliverance  from  a 
midshipman's  birth.  His  hammock 
is  no  longer  doomed  to  swing  in  the 
cock-pit,  but  his  cabin  is  in  the  gun- 
room ;  and  already  he  has  an  elegant 
cot  and  red  curtains,  and  book-shelves 
tastefully  arranged,  and  a  nice  table 
for  his  writing  desk,  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  gun-room  mess,  and 
he  has  a  vote  at  the  gun-room  table, 
and  he  ranks  with  the  Lieutenants. 
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and  his  delicate  stomach  is  no  longest 
to  be  tried  with  the  accursed  cookery 
of  a  midshipman's  mess;  no  longer 
beef,  and  pork,  and  pease-soup  to- 
day ;  and  pork,  and  beef,  and  pease- 
soup  tomorrow  ;  and  pease-soup,  and 
beef  and  pork  next  day — all  by  the 
way  of  variety  ;  but  he  is  to  have  a 
glorious  blow-out  every  day  at  two 
o'clock,  of  hams  and  turkeys,  and 
ducks,  and  vegetables — of  potatoes, 
though  they  should  cost  a  penny 
a-piece — and  he  is  to  have  his 
walnuts,  and  his  bottle  of  port  or 
claret  every  day  after  dinner — and 
after  his  claret  is  discussed,  he  is  to 
have  his  coffee  served  up  in  bright 
clean  cups,  made  with  clean  water 
and  fresh  milk ;  not  like  the  mids', 
where  he  has  been  obliged  to  pick 
rat's-wool  and  rat's-tails  out  of  his 
tea-cup,  and  slay  his  dozen  of  mag- 
gots, and  his  hundred  of  weavils, 
every  time  he  sat  down  to  his  din- 
ner. What  a  glorious  fabric,  all 
this,  to  be  built  on  a  letter  from  the 
Admiralty  !  but,  alas  !  the  cloud-capt 
towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  flit 
away  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision,  on  breaking  up  the  seal,  when 
he  finds  that  John  Wilson  Croker, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  gives  him  a  "  rap  over 
the  femicides"  for  neglecting  to  keep 
a  regular  account  of  the  thermome- 
ter going  round  Cape-Horn !  The 
fairy  visions  of  being  a  member  of 
the  gun-room  mess  have  faded  away  ; 
and  when  the  boatswain's  silver  whis- 
tle pipes  to  dinner  at  the  vulgar  and 
unfashionable  hour  of  twelve  o'  clock 
at  noon,  the  assistant  surgeon  is  dis- 
covered, with  a  fainting  heart,  sitting 
down  among  those  scampish  devils, 
the  mids.  of  the  larboard  deck,  to 
discuss  his  pease  and  pork,  arid  d — n 
the  steward  of  the  mess  for  bringing 
him  a  dirty  knife  and  fork,  and  put- 
ting down  by  his  plate  a  broken  tea- 
cup to  drink  his  grog,  instead  of  a 
tumbler.  But  having  spun  out  this 
yarn,  as  the  seamen  say,  to  rather  an 
unreasonable  length,  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  cut  the  thread  for  the  present,  and 
subscribe  myself,  yours,  &c. 


P.  S.  It  looking  back  on  this  rig- 
marole epistle,  I  find  it  will  be  impos- 
sible, in  writing  you  a  series  of  recol- 
lections and  reflections,  to  confine 
myself  to  the  description  of  any  par- 
ticular class  of  impressions.  I  shall 
just  write  when  the  humour  strikes 
me,  and  you  must  expect  nothing 
regular. 

u  For  how  the  subjects  theme  may  gan^, 
Let  time  and  chance  determine  ; 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang:, 
Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon. " 

Perhaps  I  may  write  yoit  a  de- 
scription of  a  man  of  ton — perhaps 
a  description  of  the  slave-market — 
perhaps  a  description  of  the  rejoic- 
ings at  the  birth  of  the  Brazilian 
princess,  and  perhaps  some  recollec- 
tions of  the  siege  of  Bahia — perhaps 
a  description  of  Lord  Cochrane's  re- 
ception in  the  theatre  of  Rio-Janeiro 
before  it  was  burnt,  and  perhaps  a 
description  of  my  own  reception  at 
his  country  seat  of  Quintero,  in  Chili. 
All  these  things  are  within  the  limits 
of  possibility  ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
I  will  task  myself  to  nothing.  With 
South  America  I  have  many  delight- 
ful and  very  dear  recollections;  and 
if  I  get  into  the  humour  of  making 
them  visible,  1  shall  have  the  happi- 
ness of  living  over  again,  in  imagina- 
tion, those  hours  that  I  have  spent  in 
the  society  of  some  far  distant  friends, 
whose  remembrance  will  ever  be  dear 
to  me.  However,  as  I  said  before,  I 
will  task  my  pen  to  no  particular 
subjeel  ;  and  whether  my  next  letter 
may  be  filled  with  moral  or  with 
pastoral  recollections — with  foreign 
descriptions  or  moral  reflections, 
time  will  tell.  This  is  the  ago  of 
criticism.  Perhaps  I  may  take  into 
my  head  to  sit  down  and  write  a  cri- 
ique  on  somebody's  poetry,  or,  it 
may  be,  to  write  poetry,  and  give 
somebody  an  opportunity  of  writing 
a  critique  on  mine.  I  think  every- 
body that  pretends  to  criticise  poet- 
ry ought  also  to  write  poetry — just 
as  one  who  teaches  watch-making 
ought  to  be  able  t<»  make  a  watch 
himself. 


srs  ) 


SONNET,  WRITTEN     AT  A  CONCERT. 

Let,  him,  who  deems  that  woman's  lovely  form 
Is  void  of  soul,  come,  gaze  upon  her  here  ; 
While  down  her  cheek  there  steals  the  tender  teaf, 

As  music  sheds  it's  wild,  resistless  charm  ; 

And  the  deep  passions  of  her  bosom  warm, 
And  the  soft  soul-beams  melting  in  her  eye, 
And  her  heart  sends  responsive  harmony, 

As  the  glad  flute  is  heard,  or  trumpet's  wild  alarm. 

What  recks  the  graceless  Moslem's  boasted  creed?* 
Out  on  their  maids,  in  paiadise  that  dwell, 

Their  dream-born  houris  on  ambrosia  fed  ; 
'Tis  better  here  to  mark  each  bosom  swell 

With  those  soft  thoughts,  which  music  bids  arise, 

Than  taste  the  thousand  Joys  of  Paynim  paradise. 


A  LADY'S  ALBUM. 


TN  this  age  of  reviews,  when  every 
■*■  author  who  puts  forth  his  hook, 
and  every  painter  who  exhibits  his 
picture,  is  sure  of  the  gratification  of 
reading  his  character  wherever  he 
goes,  it  appears  peculiarly  hard  that 
;i  very  important  description  of  work, 
which  unites  the  beauties  of  them 
both,  should  be  altogether  neglected. 
I  mean  those  excellent  establish- 
ments for  the  encouragement  of  lit- 
rrature  and  the  fine  arts  called  La- 
dies' Albums,  the  rapid  increase  of 
which  has  done  such  visible  wonders 
for  the  benefit  of  polite  society.  How 
many  of  the  choice  geniuses  of  the 
age  are  here  indebted  for  their  first 
inspiration  !  How  many,  but  for  this, 
had  been  compelled  to  remain  on 
their  perch  for  want  of  a  fair  field  to 
try  their  wings,  and  how  greedily 
will  posterity  scramble  after  gilt- 
edged  books  with  golden  clasps  to 
trace  the  germ  of  the  great  works 
which  have  descended  to  them  ! — 
Alas  !  had  our  grandmothers — but  it 
cannot  be  helped,  and  every  happy 
undertaking,  like  the  invention  of 
Albums,  may  cause  us  to  lament  that 
the  world  has  gone  on  so  long  wiih- 
out  it.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  per- 
petuate our  blessings  for  our  chil- 
dren, and  with  this  view  I  can  do  no 


less  than  encourage  my  fair  friends  in 
their  new  pursuit  by  reviewing  all 
the  Albums  which  fall  in  my  way.  I 
do  this  with  the  greater  satisfaction 
as  it  is  partly  in  payment  of  a  debt 
of  gratitude,  seeing  that  it  was  in 
them  that  I  myself  commenced  flut- 
tering my  wings,  and  I  feci  that,  like 
the  lark,  whatever  height  I  may  soar 
I  shall  still  look  with  an  eye  of  affec- 
tion to  the  nest  from  which  I  sprang. 
Most  fortunately  does  it  happen, that 
I  have  not  soared  too  far  to  describe 
it  with  becoming  exactness,  for,  if 
the  truth  must  be  confessed,  the  se- 
cret of  my  ability  was  only  commu- 
nicated to  me  last  week,  and  the  ad- 
miring reader  is  now  gazing  on  my 
first  adventurous  flight. 

My  nest — blessings  on  it  !  It  was 
the  prettiest  nest  that  ever  was  made, 
and  the  bird  that  fostered  me  was  a 
bird  of  Paradise.  Its  eyes  were  as 
blue  as  the  heavens,  and  its  voice 
was    sweet  as  any    within   them. — 

"  Dear  Mr ,"    it  sung,  "  I  am 

sure  you  are  a  poet,  and  therefore 
you  must  write  in  my  Album."  Alas, 
how  could  I  doubt  ?  Had  such  a 
voice  assured  that  I  was  Apollo  him- 
self, I  should  have  believed  it.  To 
drop  the  metaphor,  which  is  not  con- 
venient, I  took  the  book  which  was 


It  is  a  part  of  the  Moslem  cieed,  that  -women  are  destitute  of  souls. 
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locked,  as  well  it  might  whore  there 
was  so  much  to  steal,  und  began  se- 
riously to  be  daunted  by  its  costly 
appearance  of  red  morocco  and  em- 
blazoned Cupids.  I  felt  that  it  was 
only  meant  to  receive  first-rate  treas- 
ures, and  submitted  that  it  was  hard 
to  expose  my  first  attempt  to  such  a 
dangerous  comparison.  The  appeal, 
however,  was  in  vain.  My  beauty 
assured  me  that  1  need  fear  no  com- 
parison there,  and  gave  me,  as  a  re- 
ward for  my  labours,  the  enviable 
privilege  of  turning  over  as  many 
leaves  as  I  pleased.  I  will  not  deny 
that  this  examination  gave  me  a  good 
heart,  for  I  thought  it  was  not  impos- 
sible, after  all,  that  I  might  maintain 
tny  credit  respectably  enough  ;  not 
that  the  articles  were  indifferent,  but 
rather  that  the  perusal  of  them  light- 
ed me  up  with  unwonted  fire. 


It  would  be  difficult  when  staring 
upon  the  noonday  to  say  which  ray 
is  the  most  beautiful  or  the  most  daz- 
zling ;  and  if  I  instance  a  few  of  my 
brother-contributors  I  must  not  be 
understood  as  doing  it  with  any  view 
of  settling  their  claims  to  superiority. 
I  merely  go  upon  the  judgment  of 
my  pretty  friend,  who  seemed  anx- 
ious to  direct  my  attention  to  the  lu- 
cubrations of  a  young  gentleman  who 
screened  himself  from  fame  under 
the  pathetic  name  of  Alphonso.  I 
rather  suspect  he  was  her  lover,  for 
she  described  him  very  affectionate- 
ly as  a  melancholy  youth,  who  had 
an  opinion  that  geniuses  were  not 
long-lived,  and  had  made  his  will  the 
moment  .after  he  had  composed  his 
first  stanzas.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
the  piece  made  him  low-spirited.  It 
ran  as  follows : 


When  I  am  dead  and  wafted  o'er  the  billow, 

To  wail  thine  absence  as  tho   death-watch  ticks, 

Til  plant  the  spirit  of  a  weeping  willow 

To  shade  my  ghost,  and  kiss  the  limpid  Styx. 

There  will  I  strike  my  visionary  chord, 

In  tones  of  pily  if  they  may  but  sound, 
And  mourn  my  body  was  not  placed  on  board 

To  sink  the  bark  and  let  my  soul  be  drowned. 

Poor   Alphonso  !     I    doubt    very  miration  was  excited  by  a  remarka- 

much   if  his    plan    would  have   sue-  blv  fine  splashy   dashy   drawing,   so 

reeded,  for  his   mistress   hinted   that  boldly  touched  that  I  had  some    dif- 

he   h  id    been  so  long  and  so  deeply  ficulty  in  penetrating  the  mystery  of 

in   love  that  he  was  not  much   more  what  it  meant.      I  was  told,  hovvev- 

substantial  than  a  ghost  as  it  was.  To  er,  by  my  pretty  companion,  that   it 

complete  the  interesting  picture,  she  was  an  assemblage  of  desolate  rocks 

gave  me  to  understand  that  she  was  and    rolling  clouds,  with  the   ocean 

sure  he  was  a  genius  and  wrote  well,  far  beneath  and  a  rude  grave  in  the 

for  it  was  generally  suspected  that  he  foreground,  bearing  the  initials  of  the 

was  a  little  beside  himself.      Indeed,  artist,  and  intended  as  an  illustration 

what  I  afterwards  saw  seemed  to  bear  of  some  suicidal  stanzas  by  the  same 

her  out  in  this  surmise,  for  his  senti-  hand.       This  star   it   appeared    had 

roents  were  occasionally  inclining  to  likewise  been  shining  a  little  too  near 

be  watery,  just  as   though  they  had  the  moon,  though  it  was  affected  in  a 

slipped    through    the    crack    in    his  different  manner.      Alphonso  was  a 

head,   aud    his  numbers  were  apt  to  gentle   being,  and    was   satisfied   to 

ramble  with  a  true  maniac   unsteadi-  fade  away  like  a  dying  daisy,  but  the 

ness :  but,  as  he  wrote  upon  nothing  suicide  man  was  a  determined    mis- 

that  was  not  either  dying  or   dead,  anthrope  of  the   Byron  school,  and 

the  latter  circumstance  was  consider-  kept  his  friends  in  a  turmoil  lest  he 

ed  a  great  merit,  as  he  imitated    the  should  wring  his  own  neck — a  blood 

last  kick  to  perfection.  that  would    have  laughed   Charon's 

In  the  next  page  to  Alphonso  and  boat  to  scorn,  and  swam  the  Styx  as 

the  ghost  of  the  willow-tree,  my  ad-  lief  as  look  at  it.      He  had  met  with 
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two  or  three  disappointments  in  love, 
and  had  been  choused  out  of  happi- 
ness till  he  very  properly  learnt  to 
despise  it.  Every  thing  he  drew  or 
wrote  had  a  smack  of  bitterness,  and 
was  particularly  fine  for  a  bold  indi- 
cation of  what  is  called  free-thinking, 
but  making  designs  for  his  grave, 
which  were  usually  in  cross  roads, 
and  his  numerous  epitaphs,  of  which 
I  counted  about  twenty,  were,  out  of 
sight,  his  most  congenial  occupation. 
Most  willingly  would  I  treat  '.he  read- 
er with  some  of  the  former,  but  I 
have  not  yet  been  long  enough  ap- 
prenticed to  my  new  avocation  to  be 
much  of  a  hand  at  engraving,  and  the 
suicide's  style  is  very  difficult  to  copy. 
I  will  give  him  one  of  the  epitaphs, 
however,  and  welcome. 

Ay,  call  me  back  to  life  again, 

And    wash    with    tears    my    peaceful 
tomb — 

I  cannot  hear  the  hateful  strain, 
And,  if  I  could,  I  would  not  come. 

There  is  something  very  striking  in 
this  obstinate  determination  express- 
ed in  such  sullen  brevity,  and  I  could 
perceive  a  pensive  irresolution  in  the 
eye  of  my  young  friend,  as  to  which 
of  her  two  heroes  should  be  sacri- 
ficed. It  no  doubt  requires  much  de- 
liberation, and  I  hope  and  trust  that 
she  will  not  decide  hastily.  I  in- 
quired after  the  suicide  yesterday, 
and  found  that  he  was  still  living. 

It  was  quite  a  relief  to  turn  from 
this  intense  study  to  a  series  of  flow- 
er-drawings by  a  gentle  young  lady 
who  had  not  been  prevailed  upon  to 
exhibit  without  great  solicitation. 
She  was,  however,  one  of  my  favour- 
ite's long  string  of  bosom  friends  and 
confidants.  The  sweetest  sympathi- 
zer in  all  her  cares,  and  unhappily 
attached  to  Alphonso,  who  had  doom- 
ed her,  like  himself,  to  a  Stygian  wil- 
low wreath.  There  was  no  doing 
without  such  a  dear  contributor  as 
this,  and,  indeed,  her  performances 
were  interesting  to  a  degree.  It  was 
pleasingly  melancholy  to  behold  them. 
Her  roses  were  as  pale  as  if  they  had 
been  in  love  themselves,  and  the  but- 
terflies which  fluttered  about  them, 
were  one  and  all,  dying  of  consump- 


tions. There  was  no  positive  col- 
ouring or  touching — softness  was  her 
peculiar  characteristic,  and  any  ap- 
pearance of  vigour  would  have  been 
rejected  as  absolutely  indelicate.  I 
was  told  that  the  bouquets  were  for 
the  most  part  fashioned  for  the  indi- 
cation of  some  tender  sentiment,  or 
the  exhibition  of  some  beloved  face 
which  was  formed  by  the  outline  of 
the  flowers  ;  and,  after  a  diligent 
search,  I  found  Alphonso  peeping 
through  a  broken  heart's-ease,  and 
the  fair  artist,  hard  by,  in  a  flower 
of-love-lies-bleeding.  There  was  an 
affecting  simplicity  in  these  conceits 
which  perfectly  atoned  for  the  pro- 
tectress's want  of  poetical  talent.  She 
had  no  particular  knack  at  originali- 
ty, though  she  was  thought  to  select 
with  great  taste.  She  had  copied  all 
the  performances  of  Hafiz  and  the 
Princess  Olive  from  the  Morning 
Post,  and  several  privately  circulated 
pieces,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
the  production  of  Lord  Byron  him- 
self. I  ventured  to  differ  upon  some 
of  these,  but  my  young  friend  satis- 
fied me  of  their  genuineness,  by  as- 
suring me  that  they  had  been  trans- 
cribed from  an  Album  somewhere 
near  Mont  Blanc. 

After  this,  I  was  introduced  to 
some  witty  conceits  by  a  middle  aged 
rubicund  roue,  who  cocked  his  hat 
and  his  eye,  and  set  up  for  a  wag. 
lie  practised  chiefly  in  the  Anacre- 
ontic line,  and  would  have  been  ex- 
cellent had  he  not  sometimes  been 
"  a  little  too  bad."  His  rhymes  like- 
wise were  apt,  occasionally,  to  be 
faulty,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  great  poetical  licenses  to  bring 
them  to  bear.  His  style,  therefore, 
was  pronounced  to  be  ungraceful, 
and  my  lady  of  the  Album  wished 
the  odious  creature  would  leave  her 
book  alone.  Before  I  had  time  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  him, 
she  laughed  and  blushed,  and  slap- 
ped it  together,  with  a  vow  that  I 
should  not  proceed  unless  I  promised 
to  pass  him  over.  I  regret  that  this 
circumstance  prevents  me  from  fa- 
vouring the  public  with  more  thajs 
one  stanzas. 
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Sweet  maiden,  when  I  you  behold, 
I  care  not  thai  for  all  the  world  ; 
Then  why  should  hearts  like   ours  sever  ? 
Forbid  it  love  !  O,  never,  never! 

Now  here  it  may  be  alleged  that  the 
inversion  of  the  first  line  is  not  ele- 
gant, and  the  necessity  of  snappiug 
your  fingers  at  the  word  "  that"  in 
the  second,  is  decidedly  in  bad  taste. 
"  Ours,"  in  the  third  line,  is  strained, 
with  great  poetical  violence,  into  a 
dissyllable  ;  the  sense  of  the  fourth  is 
not  quite  apparent,  and  the  rhyme  of 
"  world"  and  "  behold"  is  unusual. 
Altogether,  this  stanza  is  a  very  fair 
specimen  of  the  faults  and  beauties 
of  its  author. 

From  hence  I  wandered  through  a 
great  many  pages  of  excellent  rid- 
dles, with  which  I  shall  not  treat 
my  reader  lest  he  should  stop  to  puz- 
zle them  out.  Numerous  copies  of 
Madonnas  and  children,  of  which  the 
only  defect  was  a  trifling  inclination 
to  squint,  it  being  very  difficult  to 
make  the  eyes  match.  Wonderous 
landscapes,  by  little  persons  of  four 
years  old,  who  never  learnt  to  draw. 
Autographs  of  John  Brown  and  W. 
Williams,  and  many  other  celebrated 
gentlemen  whom  I  did  not  know,  but 
of  whose  families  I  had  often  heard 
talk.  Fac-similes  of  the  hand-writ- 
ing of  Bonaparte,  imitated  from  spe- 


cimens from  recollection.  Striking 
likenesses  of  notorious  characters, 
cut  out  in  coloured  paper  from  imag- 
ination. In  short,  my  progress  was 
like  a  ramble  through  some  newly 
discovered  country,  where  every  thing 
is  rare  and  rivetting,  and  thrown  to- 
gether in  the  graceful  confusion  in 
which  nature  delights. 

When  1  had  come  to  a  close,  my 
pretty  friend  resumed  her  coaxing- 
look,  and  besought  me  to  take  up  my 
pen,  for  she  was  quite  sure  that  I 
should  not  be  eclipsed  ;  and,  more- 
over, that  I  should  not  be  severely 
criticised.  Her  friends  had  the  keen- 
est eyes  in  the  world  for  talent,  and 
could  spy  it  in  every  thing  they  saw; 
and,  if  her  father  chose  to  call  them 
madmen  and  fools,  it  was  a  comfort 
to  think  that  no  one  agreed  with  him. 
The  command,  therefore,  was  cheer- 
fully obeyed,  and  I  joined  the  throng 
of  geniuses,  by  filling  the  title-page 
with  the  following  appropriate  dedi- 
cation. 

This  little  book,  with  all  the  prize 

Its  varied  page  imparts  ; 
I  dedicate  to  gentle  eyes 

And  sympathizing  hearts: 
Then  all  who  bring  their  smile  or  tear 

May  fearless  drop  the  gem, 
For  common  sense  shall  ne'er  come  here 

To  praise  them  or  condemn. 
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TORTIOX  THIRD. 
[see  page  342.] 


BUT,  losh  me,  I  have  come  on 
ower  far  already,  before  men- 
tioning a  wonderful  thing  that  hap- 
pened to  me  when  I  was  only  seven 
year  auld.  Few  things  in  my  event- 
ful life  have  made  a   deeper  impres- 


heads — sair  banes,  and  sound   duck- 
ings, but  this  was  nane  of  these. 

Our  next  neighbour  was  a  fiesher; 
and  right  before  the  window  was  a 
large  stone,  on  which  auld  wives  with 
their  weans  would  sometimes  take  a 


sion  on  me,  than  what  I  am  going  to    rest ;  so  what  does  I,  when  I  saw  the 

whole    hobbleshaw    coining    fleeing 
down  the  street,  with  the  Kickba'  at 
their  noses,  but  up  I  speeds  upon  the 
stane,  (I  was  a  wee  chap  with  a  daid- 
ley.  a  ruffled    shirt,  and   leather  cap. 
Many     edged  with  rabbit  fur,)  that  I    might 
of  that    see  all  the  fun.      This   ane  fell,  and 
y  ismess^-broken  shins,  and  broken    that  ane  fell)  and  a  third  was  knock- 


date. 

It  was  the  custom,  in  those  times, 
Tor  the  different  schools  to  have  cock* 
Gghting  on  Fastern's  E'en,  and  the 
victor,  as  he  was  called,  treated  the 
other  scholars  to  a  football. 
a  dust  have  I  seen  rise   out 
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ed  owe;-,  and  a  fourth  got  a  bluidy 
nose,  and  so  on  ;  and  there  was  such 
a  noise  and  din,  as  would  have  deaved 
the  workmen  of*  Babel,  when,  lo  ! 
and  behold,  the  ball  played  bounce 
mostly  to  my  feet,  and  the  whole 
mo!)  after  it.  1  thought  I  should 
have  been  dung  to  pieces,  so  1  press- 
ed myself  back  with  all  my  might, 
and  through  went  my  elbow  into 
Cji-secowl's  kitchen.  It  didna  stick 
long  there.  Before  ye  could  say 
.Jack  F(  ibison,  out  flew  the  flesher  in 
his  killiuy-cl-iiihs  :  his  f  ice  was  as 
red  as  fire,  and  he  had  his  pouch  full 
of  bluidy  knives  buckled  to  Ins  side. 
I  skreighed  out  in  his  face  when  I 
looked  at  him,  but  he  didna  stop  a 
moment  for  that.  Wi'  a  girn  that 
was  like  to  live  his  mouth,  he  twist- 
ed his  nieve  in  the  back  of  my  hair, 
and  alF  wi'  me  hanging  by  the  cuff  of 
the  neck,  like  a  kitting.  My  een 
were  like  to  loup  out  of  my  head,  but 
I  had  nae  breath  to  ciy.  I  heard 
him  thraw  the  key,  for  I  could na 
look  down,  the  skin  of  my  face  was 
pulled  so  tight ;  and  in  he  flang  me 
like  a  pair  of  old  boots  into  his  booth, 
where  I  landed  on  my  knees  upon 
a  raw  bluidy  calf's  skin.  I  thought 
I  wad  hae  gaen  out  of  my  wits,  when 
I  heard  the  door  lockit  upon  me,  and 
lookit  round  me  in  sic  an  unyearthly 
place.  It  had  only  ane  unsparred 
window  ;  and  there  was  a  garden  be- 
hind ;  but  how  was  I  to  get  out  ?  I 
danced  round  and  round  about, stamp- 
ing my  heels  on  the  floor,  and  rub- 
bing my  begritten  face  with  my  coat- 
sleeve.  To  make  matters  waur,  it 
was  wearing  to  the  darkening.  The 
floor  was  all  covered  with  lappard 
bluid,  and  sheep  and  calf  skins.  The 
calves  and  the  sheep  themselves,  with 
their  cuttit  throats,  and  glazed  een, 
and  ghastly  girning  faces,  were  hang- 


ing about  on  pins,  heels  uppermost. 
Losh  me  !  I  thought  on  Bluebeard 
and  his  wives  in  the  bluidy  chamber  ! 
And  all  the  time  it  was  growing 
darker  and  darker,  and  more  dreary  ; 
and  a'  was  quiet  as  death  itself;  it 
looked,  by  all  the  world,  like  a  grave, 
and  me  buried  alive  within  it  ;  till 
the  rottans  came  out  of  their  holes  to 
lick  the  bluid,  and  whisked  about 
like  wee  evil  spcerits.  I  thought  on 
my  lather,  and  my  mother,  and  how 
I  should  never  see  them  mair  ;  for  I 
was  sure  that  Cursecowl  would  come 
in  the  dark,  and  tie  my  hands  the- 
gither,  and  lay  me  across  the  killing- 
stool.  I  grew  mair  and  mair  fright- 
ened, and  it  grew  mair  and  mair 
dark.  I  thought  a'  the  sheep  heads 
were  looking  at  ane  anither,  and  then 
girn-girning  at  me.  At  last  I  grew 
desperate  ;  and  my  hair  was  as  stiff 
as  wire,  though  it  was  as  wet  as  muck. 
I  began  to  bite  through  the  wooden 
spars  wi'  my  teeth,  and  ruggit  at  then* 
wi'  my  nails,  till  they  were  like  to 
come  aff — but  no,  it  wadna  do.  Till, 
at  length,  when  1  had  greeted  myself 
mostly  blind,  and  cried  till  I  was  as 
hoarse  as  a  corbie,  I  saw  auld  Janet 
Hogg  taking  in  her  bit  claiths  frae 
the  bushes,  and  I  reeled  and  scream- 
ed till  she  heard  me. — It  was  like 
being  transported  into  heaven  ;  for, 
in  less  than  no  time,  my  mither,  with 
her  apron  at  her  een,  was  at  the 
door  ;  and  Cursecowl,  with  a  candle, 
in  the  front  of  his  hat,  had  scarcely 
thrawn  the  key,  when  out  I  flew,  and 
she  lifted  up  her  fit,  (I  dare  say  it 
was  the  first  and  last  time  in  her  life, 
for  she  was  a  douce  woman,)  and 
gaed  him  sic  a  kick  and  a  push,  that 
he  played  bleach  ower,  head  fore- 
most ;  and,  as  we  ran  down  the  close, 
we  heard  him  cursing  and  swearing, 
in  the  dark,  like  a  deevil  incarnate. 


PORTION  FOURTH. 

[The  reader  may  observe,  that  Mansie  does  not  stitch  on  regularly,  and  that  he  is 
a  little  partial  to  vandikes  ;  but  we  cannot  twist  hiin,  and  allow  him  to  resume  the 
threads  of  his  discourse,  at  his  good  will  and  pleasure.] 

It  would  be  curious  if  I  passed  over  our  heads  constantly  together  t©  con- 

a  remarkable  incident,  which  at  this  trive  for  our  forward  advancement, 

time  fell  out. — Being  but  new  begin-  as  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all  to  do. 

tiers  it  the  world,  the  wife  and  I  put  So  o«.r  housie  being  rather  largo,  (twa 
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rooms  and  a  kitchen,  not  speaking  of 
a  coal-cellar,  and  a  lien-house,)  and 
having  as  yet  only  the  expectation  of 
a  family,  we  thought  we  couldna  do 
better  than  get  John  Varnish  the 
painter,  to  do  off  a  small  ticket,  with 
"  A  Furnished  Room  to  Let"  on  it, 
which  we  nailed  out  at  the  window ; 
having  collected  into  it  the  choicest 
of  our  furniture,  that  it  might  fit  a 
genteeler  lodger  and  produce  a  bet- 
ter rent — And  a  lodger  soon  we  got. 
Dog  on  it  !  I  think  I  see  him  yet. 
He  was  a  black-a-vised  Englishman, 
with  curled  whiskers  and  a  powdered 
pow,  stout  round  the  waist  band,  and 
fond  of  good  eating,  let  aline  drink- 
ing, as  we  faund  to  our  cost.  Well, 
he  was  our  first  lodger.  We  sought 
a  good  price,  that  we  might,  on  bar- 
gaining, have  the  merit  of  coming 
down  a  tait ;  but  no,  no — gae  away 
wi'e  ;  it  was  dog-cheap  to  him.  The 
half-guinea  a  week  was  judged  per- 
fectly moderate  ;  hut  if  all  his  debts 

were yet  I  mauny  cut  before  the 

cloth. 

Hang  expenses  !  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  Ham  and  eggs  for  break- 
fast, let  alane  our  cnrrant-gelly. — 
Roasted  mutton  cauld,  and  strong  ale, 
at  twelve,  by  way  of  ehack,  to  keep 
away  wind  from  the  stomach.  Smok- 
ing roast-beef,  with  scraped  horse- 
radishes, at  four  preceqsely  ;  and 
toasted  cheese,  punch,  and  porter, 
for  supper.  It  would  have  been  less, 
had  all  the  things  been  within  our- 
selves ;  naething  had  we  but  the  cau- 
ler  new-laid  eggs  ;  then,  there  was 
Deacon  Heukbane's  butcher's  ac- 
count ;  and  John  Cony's  speerit  ac- 
count ;  and  William  Binding's  hap 
account  ;  and  deevil  kens  how  mmiy 
mair  accounts,  that  came  all  in  e.pon 
us  afterwards.  But  the  crowning  of 
all  came  in  at  the  end.  It  was  nae 
farce  at  the  time,  and  keepit  out- 
heads  down  at  the  water  for  mony  a 
day.  I  was  just  driving  the  hot  goose 
alang  the  seams  of  a  Sunday  jacket  I 
was  finishing  for  Thomas  Clod  the 
ploughman,  when  the  Englisher  came 
in  at  the  shop  door,  whistling  "  Ro- 
bin Adair,"  and  "  Scots  wha  hae  \vi' 
Wallace  bled,"  and  whiles,  may  be, 


charming  to  himsell  like  a  young 
blackbird — but  I  havena  patience  to 
go  through  wi't.  The  long  and  the 
short  of  the  matter,  however,  was, 
that,  after  rummaging  amang  my  twa- 
three  webs  of  broad-cloth  on  the 
shelf,  he  pitched  on  a  Manchester 
blue,  five  quarters  wide,  marked 
CXD.  XF,  which  is  to  say,  three- 
and-twenty  shillings  the  yard.  I 
telled  him  it  was  impossible  to  make 
a  pair  of  pantaloons  to  him  in  twa 
hours  ;  but  he  insisted  upon  having 
them,  alive  or  dead,  as  he  had  to 
gang  down  the  same  afternoon  to 
dine  with  my  lord  duke,  nae  less.  I 
convinced  him,  that  if  I  was  to  sit  up 
a'  night,  he  could  get  them  by  five 
next  morning,  if  that  would  do,  as  I 
would  also  keep  my  laddie,  Tammy 
Bodkin,  out  of  his  bed  ;  but  na — I 
thought  he  would  have  loupen  out  of 
his  seven  senses.  "  Just  look,"  he 
said,  turning  up  the  inside  seam  of 
the  leg — "just  see — can  any  gentle- 
man make  a  visit  in  such  things  as 
these  ? — they  are  as  full  of  holes  as 
a  coal-sieve.  I  wonder  the  devil  why 
my  baggage  has  not  come  forward. 
Can  I  get  a  horse  and  boy  to  ride  ex- 
press to  Edinburgh  for  a  ready-make 
article  ?" 

A  thought  struck  me  ;  for  I  had 
heard  of  wonderful  advancement  in 
the  world,  for  those  wha  had  been 
sae  lucky  as  to  help  the  great  at  a 
pinch.  "  "  If  ye'll  no  take  it  amiss, 
sir,"  said  I,  making  my  obedience, 
"  a  notion  has  just  struck  me." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  r"  said  he,  brisk- 
ly- 

"  Well,  sir,  I  have  a  pair  of  knee- 
breeches,  of  most  famous  velveteen, 
double  twcel,  which  have  been  only 
ance  on  my  legs,  and  that  nae  farther 
gane  than  last  Sabbath.  I'm  pretty 
sure  they  would  fit  ye  in  the  mean- 
time ;  and  I  would  just  take  a  pleas- 
ure in  ca'ing  the  needle  all  night  to 
get  your  own  ready." 

"A  clever  thought,"  said  the  En- 
glisher. "  Do  you  think  they  would 
fit  me  ? — Devilish  clever  thought  in- 
deed." 

"  To  a  hair,"  I  answered  ;  and  cri- 
ed to  Nanse  to  bring  the  velveteens. 
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I  dinna  think  he  was  ten  minutes, 
when  lo  !  and  behold,  out  at  the  door 
he  went,  and  away  past  the  shop- 
window,  like  a  lamplighter.  The 
buttons  on  the  velveteens  were  flit- 
tering like  gold  at  the  knees.  Alas  ! 
it  was  like  the  flash  of  the  setting 
sun.  I  never  beheld  them  more. 
He  was  to  have  been  back  in  twa  or 
three  hours,  but  the  laddie,  with  the 
box  on  his  shoulder,  was  going  through 
the  street  crying  "  Hot  penny-pies" 
for  supper,  and  neither  word  nor 
wittens  of  him.  I  began  to  be  a 
thought  uneasy,  and  fidgeted  on  the 
board  like  a  hen  on  a  het  girdle.  No 
man  should  do  any  thing  when  he  is 
vexed,  but  I  couldna  help  gieing 
Tammy  Bodkin,  who  was  sewing 
away  at  the  lining  of  the  new  panta- 
loons, a  terrible  whisk  in  the  lug,  for 
singing  to  himsell.  I  say  I  was  vex- 
ed for  it  afterwards  ;  especially  as 
the  laddie  did  not  mean  to  give  of- 
fence ;  and  as  1  saw  the  blae  marks 
of  my  four  fingers  alang  his  chaft- 
blade. 

The  wife  had  been  bothering  me 
for  a  new  gown,  on  strength  of  the 
payment  of  our  grand  bill  •  and  in 
came  she,  at  this  blessed  moment  of 
time,  with  about  twenty  swatches 
from  Simeon  Calicoe's,  prinned  on  a 
screed  of  paper. 

"  Which  of  thaedoyou  think  bon- 
niest?" said  Nanse,  in  a  flattering 
way  ;  "  I  ken,  Mansie,  you  have  a 
good  taste." 

"  Cut  nae  before  the  cloth,"  an- 
swered I,  "  gudewife,"  with  a  wise 
shake  of  my  head.  "It'll  be  time 
eneugh,  I  dare  say,  to  make  ye're 
choice  to-morrow."" 

Nanse  gaed  out,  as  if  her  nose  had 
been  bluiding.  I  could  thole  it  no 
longer ;  so,  buttoning  my  breek-knees, 
I  threw  my  cowl  into  a  corner,  clap- 
pit  my  hat  on  my  head,  and  away 
down  in  full  birr  to  the  Duke's  gate. 
I  spiered  at  the  porter,  gif  the  gen- 
tleman with  the  velveteen  breeches 
and  powdered  hair,  that  was  dining 
with  the  Duke,  had  come  up  the 
avenue  yet  ? 

"  Velveteen  breeches  and  powder- 
ed hair  !"    said   auld  Paul,  laughing. 


and  taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  cheek. 
"Whase  butler  is't  that  ye're  after?" 
<s  Weel,"  said  I  to  him,  <■'  1  see  it 
all  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  He  is  art 
bodily  ;  but  may  the  meat  and  the 
drink  he  has  taken  aft*  us,  be  like 
drogs  to  his  inside  ;  and  may  the  vel- 
veteens play  crack,  and  cast  the 
steeks  at  every  stap  he  takes  !"  .It 
was  nae  Christian  wish  ;  and  Paul 
leugh  till  he  was  like  to  burst,  at  my 
expense.  "  Gang  ye're  ways  hame, 
Mansie,"  said  he  to  me,  clapping  me 
on  the  shoulder,  as  if  I  had  been  a 
wean,  "  and  gie  ower  setting  traps, 
for  ye  see  you  have  catched  a  Tar- 
lur." 

This  was  too  much ;  first  to  be 
cheated  by  a  swindling  loon,  and  syne 
made  game  of  by  a  flunky ;  and,  in 
my  desperation,  I  determined  to  do 
some  awful  thing. 

Nanse  followed  me  in  from  the 
door,  and  spiered  what  news  ? — I  was 
ower  big,  and  ower  vexed  to  hear 
her  ;  so,  never  letting  on,  T  gaed  to 
the  little  looking-glass  on  the  drawer's 
head,  and  set  it  down  on  the  table. 
Then  I  lookit  myself  in  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  made  a  gruesome  face. 
Syne  I  pulled  out  the  little  drawer, 
and  got  the  sharping  strap,  the  which 
I  fastened  to^my  button.  Syne  I 
took  my  razor  from  the  box,  and  gaed 
it  five  or  six  turns,  alang  first  ae  side, 
and  then  the  other,  with  great  preci- 
sion. Syne  I  tried  the  edge  of  it 
alang  the  flat  of  my  hand.  Syne  I 
loosed  my  neckcloth,  and  laid  it  ower 
the  back  of  the  chair ;  and  syne  I 
took  out  the  button  of  my  shirt-neck, 
and  faulded  it  back.  Nanse,  wha 
was,  all  the  time,  standing  behind, 
looking  what  I  was  after,  asked  me, 
"  if  I  was  gaen  to  shave  without  het 
water  ?"  when  I  said  to  her  in  a  fierce 
and  brave  manner,  (which  was  very 
cruel,  considering  the  way  she  was 
in,)  "  I'll  let  you  see  that  presently." 
The  razors  looked  desperate  sharp  : 
and  I  never  likit  the  sight  of  blood  ; 
but  oh,  I  was  in  a  terrible  flurry  and 
fermentation.  A  kind  of  cauld  trem- 
bling gaed  through  me,  and  I  thought 
it  best  to  tell  Nanse  what  I  was  gaen 
to  do,  that  she  might  be  something 
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prepared  for  it.  "  Fare  ye  well,  my 
dear  !"  said  I  to  her,  "  you  will  be  a 
widow  in  five  minutes,  for  here  goes." 
1  did  not  think  she  could  have  mus- 
tered so  much  courage,  but  she 
sprang  at  me  like  a  tiger  ;  and,  throw- 
ing the  razor  into  the  ash-hole,  took 
me  round  the  neck,  and  cried  like  a 
bairn.  First  she  was  seized  with  a 
fit  of  the  hyricksticks,  and  then  wi'  her 
pains.  It  was  a  serious  time  for  us 
baith,  and  nae  joke;  for  my  heart 
smote  me  for  my  sin  and  cruelty. 
But  I  did  my  best  to  make  up  for  it. 
I  ran  up  and  down  like  mad,  for  the 
Ilowdie,  and  at  last  brought  her  trot- 
ting alang  wi'  me  by  the  lug.  I 
couldna  stand  it.  1  shut  myself  up 
in  the  shop,  with  Tammy  Bodkin,  like 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  den  ;    and  every 


now  and  then  opened  the  door  to 
spier  what  news.  Oh,  but  my  heart 
was  like  to  break  wi?  anxiety.  I 
paced  up  and  down,  and  to  and  fro, 
with  my  Kilmarnock  on  my  head, 
and  my  hands  in  my  breek  pouches, 
like  a  man  out  of  Bedlam.  I  thought 
it  wad  never  be  ower  ;  but,  at  the 
second  hour  of  the  morning,  I  heard 
a  wee  squeel,  and  knew  that  I  was 
a  father ;  and  sae  proud  was  I,  that, 
notwithstanding  our  loss,  Lucky  Bring- 
thereout  and  me  whanged  away  at 
the  cheese  and  bread,  and  drank  so 
briskly  at  the  whisky  and  foot-yill, 
that,  when  she  tried  to  rise  and  gang 
away,  she  couldna  stir  a  fit ;  so  Tam- 
my and  I  had  to  oxter  her  out  be- 
tween us,  and  deliver  her  safe  in  at 
her  ain  door. 


STANZAS  TO 


The  sound  is  mute,  the  echo  gone, 
Which  bids  us  part  to  meet  no  more  ; 

And  leaves  me  joyless,  dark,  alone, 
Stranded  on  life's  bleak  desart  shore. 

And  yet  the  blood  is  trickling  still 

Within  my  veins,  though  cold  despair 

Hath  mingled  poison  with  the  rill, 
And  chQlM  the  current  flowing  there. 

Back  to  thy  fount,  thou  crimson  tide, 
And  stagnate  !    Why,  oh  1  why  should 
beat 

This  heart,  now  Maud  is  Malcolm's  bride  ! 
And  I  must  not  his  name  repeat ! 


Not  breathe  his  name  ?   then  let  my  own, 
Which  once  with  his  was  fondly  twin'd, 

Depart,  and  be  1he  funeral-stone 
lis  only  record  left  behind. 

Oh  !  is  it  sin  to  wish  and  pray, 

That  soon  the  dreary  g-alling  chain 

Of  life  may  sever  and  decay, 

When  peace  is  fled  and  hope  is  vain  ? 

'Tis  not — I  feel  my  prayer  is  heard, 
That  love  and  life  are  ebbing  fast ; 

"  Malcolm1' — again  that  hallowed  word, 
I  speak — I  bless — it  is  my  last. 


THE  PROJECTOR. 
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Soon  shall  thy  arm,  unconquered  Steam  !  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  and  urge  the  rapid  car. 

Dahwiiv,  Zotnomia. 

\  N  ingenious  friend  of  mine,  late-  der  to  establish,  beyond  dispute,  his 
-^*-  ly  dead,  who  was  a  universal  favourite  theory  of  the  Perfectibility 
speculator,  and  almost  as  ambitious  of  Man.  Many  of  the  papers  neces- 
a  genius  as  the  Laputan  philosophers,  sary  for  this  purpose  have  fallen  into 
celebrated  by  Gulliver,  has  left  be-  our  hands  :  and  we  think  the  cour- 
hind  him  a  digest  of  wonderful  dis-  teous  reader  will  not  be  disobliged  to 
coveries,  phenomena  and  projects —  us,  for  occasionally  laying  before  him 
some  the  result  of  other  people's  fragments  of  a  demonstration  so  flat- 
brains,  and  some  of  his  own — in  or-  tering  to  human  self-love. 
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One  cf  his  most  sanguine  specula- 
tions is  derived  from  the  indefinite 
applicability  of  steam  :  he  proposes 
that  it  should  no  longer  be  confined, 
as  now,  to  the  impulse  of  manufac- 
turing machinery,  or  the  propulsion 
of  steam-vessels  ;  but  that  every  spe- 
cies of  wheel-carriage  should,  for  the 
future,  be  set  in  motion  by  means  of 
it.  What  brilliant,  or  resounding  ca- 
tastrophes docs  this  sublime  preordi- 
«i)i  in  the  great  melo-drama  of  social 
improvement  promise  !  What  gas- 
illuminated  vistas  !  What  more  than 
magic  change  of  metropolitan  and 
provincial  scenery  !  The  medium 
of  conveyance  being  changed  from 
cattle  to  coals,  and  from  "  good  ones" 
to  prime  Wallsends,  the  revolution 
will,  of  course,  extend  itself  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  stage  and  mail- 
coaches, — and  the  coach-offices  will 
shift  all  their  interesting  localities  of 
pickpockets,  beggars,  porters,  Jew- 
boys,  news-boys  and  barkers,  with 
the  agreeable  appendages  of  stale 
oranges  and  stale  newspapers,  pen- 
knives guiltless  of  edge,  and  black- 
lead  pencils  without  a  grain  of  black- 
lead  in  their  veins — not  to  mention 
the  mob  of  eye-thrusting  umbrellas, 
and  the  crowd  of  toe-crushing  port- 
manteaus ! 

Only  conceive  the  instantaneous  ef- 
fect of  one  stroke  of  the  harlequin- 
wand  of  speculation  !  Instead  of 
"  the  Comet,"  "the Dart,"  or  "  Fly," 
starting  from  the  Whitehorsc-cellar 
or  the  Black  Bear,  the  Bolt-in-Tun, 
or  the  Swan-with-two-Necks,  they 
will,  from  the  specified  moment  of 
the  new  era,  commence  their  various 
journies  from  the  leading  coal-wharfs, 
— the  Irongate,  or  Old  Bargehouse, 
the  Adelphi,  or  Scotland-yard  !  Time 
will  be  preserved  quite  as  punctilious- 
ly as  now,  although  it  may  not  be  re- 
quisite for  coachee's  whip  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  ear  of  the  off-leader, 
precisely  as  the  minute-hand  of  the 
neighbouring  dial  indicates  the  stroke 
of  six. 

The  change  on  the  road  will  be 
equally  amusing  and  advantageous. 
Instead  of  the  annoyance  of  waiting 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  every  post- 


town,  for  fresh  horses,  it  will  be  only 
necessary  to  lose  a  minute  or  two  ia 
calling  for  a  fresh  scuttle  of  coals  ! 
A  steep  ascent,  which  often  compels 
a  gouty  old  gentleman,  or  asthmatic 
old  lady,  to  walk  against  their  will, 
or  puts  the  proprietor  to  the  expense 
of  an  additional  pair  of  horses,  might 
then  be  met  by  an  additional  pair  of 
be/lows  !  The  smoke  proceeding 
from  the  top  of  the  vehicle  by  day, 
may  by  night  be  converted  into  gas, 
so  as  to  direct  and  enlighten,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  impels.  Some  lit- 
tle prejudice  may,  it  is  true,  be  en- 
tertained by  anti-perfectible  people 
against  the  heat  of  the  fire,  more  es- 
pecially during  the  dog-days.  But 
this  disadvantage  (if,  indeed,  it  ought 
to  be  called  one,  which,  without  the 
aid  and  expense  of  medicine,  may  re- 
duce troublesome  obesity  to  an  alert 
and  convenient  leanness)  would,  at 
all  events,  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
advantages  which  outside  passengers 
— ('particularly  during  the  winter 
months)  would  derive  from  it:  and 
valetudinarians  might  save  so  much 
expense  in  night-caps,  travelling-caps,, 
belchers,  undcr-coats  and  upper-coats, 
as  considerably  to  diminish  their  av- 
erage yearly  expenses  of  travelling. 
The  coachman,  indeed,  could  no 
longer  with  propriety  or  economy 
wear  "  lily  toppers,"  and  "  white  up- 
per toggery  ;"  but  the  change  will 
not  be  amiss  from  a  dress  which  is 
glaringly  painful  to  the  eyesight,  es- 
pecially when  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground,  to  that  "  customary  suit  of 
solemn  black,"  which  adorns  the 
members  of  another  profession,  equal- 
ly conversant  with  the  various  ad- 
vantages of  coke  and  smoke, — vide- 
licet the  chimney-sweepers.  The 
change,  indeed,  would  not  only  be 
consistent  with  that  sober  gravity  be- 
coming men  of  "  true  science,"  as 
coachmen  uniformly  are,  but  contri- 
bute greatly  to  the  picturesque  effect 
produced  by  the  locomotion  of  pub- 
lic vehicles  on  the  main  road.  Nov- 
elty being  allowed  to  be  a  constitu- 
ent element  of  the  picturesque,  no- 
thing more  novel  can  well  be  con- 
ceived  than   the  image   of  a  Jehu 
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adroitly  fingering  the  valve-cords  of 
his  machine,  instead  of  "  the  ribands ;" 
and  brandishing  a  huge  poker, — in- 
stead of  his  present  long  whip.  The 
guard,  also,  will  exhibit  a  similar  im- 
provement of  characteristic  to  the 
eye  of  genuine  taste,  by  substituting 
a  brace  of  water-buckets  for  his  pis- 
tol-holsters, and  using  a  wet  mop  in- 
stead of  a  blunderbuss. 

As  to  the  probability  of  an  occa- 
sional blow-up,  this  can  scarcely  be  a 
matter  of  reasonable  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  travellers,  who  unscrupu- 
lously trust  their  limbs  and  lives  in 
the  hands  of  the  racing  and  opposi- 
tion coachmen,  and  are  accustomed 
to  the  regular  blow-up  between  the 
rival  parties,  at  various  incidental 
points  of  the  road.  Besides,  any 
Jbint-Stock  Life-insurance  Compa- 
ny, already  started,  or  to  be  started, 
would,  doubtless,  for  a  reasonable  ad- 
dition of  premium,  assure  the  lives  of 
the  steam-coach  passengers  ;  and  the 
scale  of  remuneration  might  be  man- 
aged in  somewhat  the  following  man- 
ner : — 

Loss  of  an  arm,  by  explosion    -     -    -  £2 

Loss  of  a  leg  ditto 4 

Do.  attended  by  a  flight  a  hi  rollagev.se    5 
Do.  spread-eagle  over  a  quickset  hedjre  <3 
Blowing  oft'  the  head  (to  be  paid  to  the 
executors)       ------     -     -     C 

In  fine,  the  great  discovery  of 
steam  might  yet  be  infinitely  extend- 
ed in  its  application  ;  but  further  spe- 
culation, on  its  applicability  to  aeros- 
tation, is  reserved  for  a  future  disqui- 
sition on  that  particular  head.  But, 
in  the  mean  while,  we  consider  the 
proof  to  be  made  out,  that  the  ex- 
pensive employment  of  horses  in 
stage-coaches  is  no  longer  necessary. 

But,  talking  of  horses,  why,  indeed, 
should  we  confine  the  advantages  of 
the  application  of  steam  to  carriages  ? 
Why  should  we  not  have  new  clavi- 
lenos^  with  pegs  for  guiding  them, 
and  valves  for  abating,  or  diminish- 
ing their  mettle,  at  pleasure  ?      This 


period,  which  may  be  named  th« 
"  Copper  Age,"  will  certainly  arrive. 
Sundry  clerks,  in  Rotten-row,  will  no 
longer,  from  financial  necessity,  but 
choice,  sport  nags  of  neither  bone  nor 
blood  ;  and  the  braziers  may,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  supply  our  dan- 
dies with  their  spurs  and  their  "  cop- 
per fillies."  A  farrier  may  turn  his 
hand  to  making  horses,  instead  of 
shoeing  them  :  and  a  blacksmith's 
shop  may  supersede  the  mews  and 
the  horse-mart.  Instead  of  a ''horse 
eating  his  head  off,"  as  now,  the 
horse,  without  any  imputation  on  his 
good  qualities,  may  be  as  d>fi.  ient  in, 
head  as  his  rider  in  the  ring  ;  and 
the  riders,  who  are  now  too  liable  to 
be  smoked  themselves,  may  then  be 
in  a  capacity  to  smoke  every  body 
else.  Such  horses,  besides  being  en- 
tirely free  from  vice,  will  be  as  pre- 
eminent in  metal  as  in  fire.  The  di- 
vine horses,  celebrated  by  Homer 
and  the  romance-writers,  could  not 
with  more  strict  propriety  be  said  to 
have  a  "  breath  of  flame."  They 
will,  besides,  eat.  nothing,  drink  no- 
thing, and  want  very  little  grooming  ; 
docking  and  flogging  will  become  ob- 
solete ;  and  breaking,  which  is  now 
so  important  a  ceremony,  willy  in  the 
new  case,  be,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
be  deprecated.  A  great  saving  in  sad- 
dlery will  ensue,  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  and  no  Cockney,  in  future, 
will  be  reduced  to  the  disagreeable 
dilemma  of  deciding,  when  on  the 
point  of  being  unhorsed  by  his  Pega- 
sus, between  the  advantages  of  grasp- 
ing the  tail,  the  mane,  or  the  reins. 

Other  advantages,  resulting  from 
this  speculation,  are  too  numerous 
to  be  recapitulated.  Millions  of  acres, 
now  sown  with  oats,  may  then  be  de- 
voted to  the  growth  of  wheat  and 
barley  ;  so  that  the  abundance  of  the 
first  may  induce  the  cheap  bakers  to 
desist  from  making  their  bread  of 
ground  Devonshire  stone,  alum,  pota- 
toes, &c.  &c. ;    and  the  mere  cheap- 


*  In  a  provincial  paper,  some  two,  or  three,  or  perhaps  more  years  ago,  there  was 
an  account  of  a  gentleman  crossing  from  Holyhead  in  a  steam  packet,  to  join  a  friend 
at  a  hunt  in  the  "  Emerald  Isle  j11  and,  when  in  the  course  of  conversation,  this  va- 
pour)/ excursion  was  mentioned,  the  Irishman  exclaimed,  in  true  country  phrase, — 
"By  St  Patrick,  we  shall  soon  g-o  a-kunling  on  our  tea-kettles  I11— Edit. 
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sess  of  malt  tempt  the  "  genuine  malt- 
and-hop  brewers"  to  pake  their  beer 
of  it  instead  of  their  present  favour- 
ite materials, —  quassia,  henbane,  in- 
dicus,  cocuhis,  foxglove,  and  deadly 
nightshade. — The  "  Ill-Treatment  of 
Animals  Bill"  may  be  rendered  a 
dead  letter  by  the  invention  of  steam 
jack-asses,  which  may  be  thumped 
and  bruised  ad  libitum.  The  nose 
will  no  longer  be  poisoned,  nor  the 
ear  stunned,  with  the  respective  cries 
and  exhalations  of  "  Dog's  Meat !" 
and  "  Cat's  Meat  !" — Office-clerks 
may  occasionally  dine  upon  sausages 


lane,   without   fearing 


nightmare-vision  of  the  unfortunate 
animal  they  have  embowelled. —  No 
patrician  need  over-exert  himself,  for 
the  future,  in  learning  at  college  the 
single  art  and  science  of  coachman- 
ship :  the  nobler  animals  on  the  race- 
courses and  in  the  mail-coaches,  may 
be  spared  the  costly  exploit  of  "run- 
ning against  time  ;"  and  apothecaries 
and  dancing-masters,  who  now  keep 
a  carriage  with  one  horse,  may  then 
be  enabled  to  keep  one  with  no 
horse  at  all  ! 


THE  WEDDING. 


I  DO  not  know  when  I  have  been 
better  pleased  than  at  being  invited 
last  week  to  be  present  at  the  wed- 
ding of  a  friend's  daughter.'  I  like 
to  mike  one  at  these  ceremonies, 
which  to  us  old  people  give  back  our 
youth  in  a  manner,  and  restore  our 
gayest  season  in  the  remembrance 
of  our  own  success,  or  the  regrets, 
scarcely  less  tender,  of  our  own 
youthful  disappointments,  in  this 
point  of  settlement.  On  these  occa- 
sions I  am  sure  to  be  in  good  humour 
for  a  week  or  two  after,  and  enjoy 
a  reflected  honey-moon.  Being  with- 
out a  family,  I  am  flattered  with 
these  temporary  adoptions  into  a 
friend's  family,  I  feel  a  sort  of  cousin- 
hood,  or  uncleship,  for  the  season ; 
I  am  inducted  into  degrees  of  affinity  ; 
and,  in  the  participated  socialities  of 
the  little  community,  I  lay  down  for 
a  brief  while  my  solitary  bachelor- 
ship. I  carry  this  humour  so  far, 
that  I  take  it  unkindly  to  be  left  out, 
«ven  when  a  funeral  is  going  on  in 
the  house  of  a  dear  friend.     But  to 

my  subject. 

The  union  itself  had  been  long 
settled,  but  its  celebration  had  been 
hitherto  deferred,  to  an  almost  unrea- 
sonable state  of  suspense  in  the  lov- 
ers, by  some  invincible  prejudices 
which  the  bride's  father  had  unhap- 
pily contracted  upon  the  subject  of 
the  top  early  marriages  of  females. 


He  has  been  lecturing  any  time  these 
five  years — for  to  that  length  the 
courtship  has  been  protracted — upon 
the  propriety  of  putting  off  the  so- 
lemnity, till  the  lady  should  have 
completed  her  five  and  twentieth 
year.  We  all  began  to  be  afraid 
that  a  suit,  which  as  yet  had  abated 
of  none  of  its  ardour,  might  at  last  be 
lingered  on,  till  passion  had  time  to 
cool,  and  love  go  out  in  the  experi- 
ment. But  a  little  wheedling  on 
the  part  of  his  wife,  who  was  by  no 
means  a  party  to  these  overstrained 
notions,  joined  to  some  serious  expos- 
tulations on  that  of  his  friends,  who, 
from  the  growing  infirmities  of  the 
old  gentleman,  could  not  promise 
ourselves  many  years'  enjoyment  of 
his  company,  and  were  anxious  to 
bring  matters  to  a  conclusion  during 
his  life  time,  at  length  prevailed  ;  and 
on  Monday  last  the   daughter  of  my 

old  friend,  Admiral  ,  having 

attained  the  womanly  age  of  nine- 
teen, was  conducted  to  the  church 

by   her  pleasant  cousin  J ,  who 

told  some  few  years  older. 

Before  the  youthful  part  of  my 
female  readers  express  their  indigna- 
tion at  the  abominable  loss  of  time 
occasioned  to  the  lovers  by  the  pre- 
posterous notions  of  my  old  friend, 
they  will  do  well  to  consider  the 
reluctance  which  a  fond  parent  natu- 
rally feels  at  parting  with  his  child-. 
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To  this  unwillingness,  I  believe,  in 
most  cases  may  be  traced  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  point  be- 
tween child  and  parent,  whatever 
pretences  of  interest  or  prudence 
may  be  held  out  to  cover  it.  The 
hard-heartedness  of  fathers  is  a  fine 
theme  for  romance-writers,  a  sure  and 
moving  topic  ;  but  is  there  not  some- 
thing untender,  to  say  no  more  of  it, 
in  the  hurry  which  a  beloved  child 
is  sometimes  in  to  tear  herself  from 
the  parental  stock,  and  commit  her- 
self to  strange  graftings  ?  The  case 
is  heightened  where  the  lady,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  happens  to  be 
an  only  child.  I  do  not  understand 
these  matters  experimentally,  but  I 
can  make  a  shrewd  guess  at  the 
wounded  pride  of  a  parent  upon 
these  occasions.  It  is  no  new  obser- 
vation, I  believe,  that  a  lover  in  most 
cases  has  no  rival  so  much  to  be 
feared  as  the  father.  Certainly  there 
is  a  jealousy  in  unparallel  subjects, 
which  is  little  less  heart-rending  than 
the  passion  which  we  more  strictly 
christen  by  that  name.  Mother's 
scruples  are  more  easily  got  over  ; 
for  this  reason,  I  suppose,  that  the 
protection  transferred  to  a  husband 
is  less  a  derogation  and  a  loss  to  their 
authority  than  to  the  paternal.  Moth- 
ers, besides,  have  a  trembling  fore- 
sight, which  paints  the  inconven- 
iences (impossible  to  be  conceived  in 
the  same  degree  by  the  other  parent) 
of  a  life  of  forlorn  celibacy,  which 
the  refusal  of  a  tolerable  match  may 
entail  upon  their  child.  Mothers' 
instinct  is  a  surer  guide  here  than 
the  cold  reasonings  of  a  father  on 
such  a  topic.  To  this  instinct  may 
be  imputed,  and  by  it  alone  may  be 
excused,  the  unbeseeming  artifices, 
by  which  some  wives  push  on  the 
matrimonial  projects  of  their  daugh- 
ters, which  the  husband,  however  ap- 
proving shall  entertain  with  compara- 
tive indifference.  A  little  shame- 
lessness  on  this  head  is  pardonable. 
With  this  explanation,  forwardness 
becomes  a  grace,  and  maternal  im- 
portunity receives  the  name  of  a  vir- 
tue. But  ilie  parson  stays,  while  I 
preposterously  assume   his  office;  I 


am  preaching  while  the  bride  is  oil 
the  threshold. 

Nor  let  any  of  my  female  readers 
suppose  that  the  sage  reflections 
which  have  just  escaped  me  have  the 
obliquest  tendency  of  application 
to  the  young  lady,  who,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  about  to  venture  upon  a 
change  in  her  condition,  at  a  mature 
and  competent  age,  and  nr>t  without 
the  fullest  approbation  of  both  par- 
ents. I  only  deprecate  very  hasty 
marriages. 

It  had  been  fixed  that  the  ceremo- 
ny should  be  gone  through  at  an 
early  hour,  to  give  time  to  a  little 
dejeunc  afterwards  to  which  a  select 
party  of  friends  had  been  invited. 
We  were  in  church  a  little  before  the 
clock  struck  eight. 

Nothing  could  be  more  judicious  or 
graceful  than  the  dress  of  the  bride- 
maids — the  three  charming  Miss  For- 
esters— on  this  morning.  To  give 
the  bride  on  opportunity  of  shining 
singly,  they  had  come  habited  all  in 
green.  I  am  ill  at  describing  female 
apparel ;  but,  while  she  stood  at  the 
altar  in  vestments  white  and  candid 
as  her  thoughts,  a  sacrificial  white- 
ness, they  assisted  in  robes,  such  as 
might  have  become  Diana's  nymphs 
Foresters  indeed — as  such  who  had 
not  yet  come  to  the  resolution  of 
putting  off"  cold  virginity.  These 
young  maids,  not  being  so  blest  as 
to  have  a  mother  living,  I  am  told, 
keep  single  for  their  father's  sake. 
and  live  all  together  so  happy  with 
their  remaining  parent,  that  the  hearts 
of  their  lovers  are  even  broken  with 
the  prospect  (so  inauspicious  to  their 
hopes)  of  such  uninterrupted  and  pro- 
voking home  comfort.  Gallant  girls  f 
each  a  victim  worthy  of  Iphigenia  ! 

I  do  not  know  what  business  I  have 
to  be  present  in  solemn  places.  I 
cannot  divest  me  of  an  unseasonable 
disposition  to  levity  upon  the  most 
awful  occasions.  I  was  never  cut 
out  for  a  public  functionary.  Cere- 
mony and  I  have  long  shaken  hands  ; 
but  I  could  not  resist  the  importuni- 
ties of  the  young  lady's  father,  whose 
gout  unhappily  confined  him  at  home, 
to  act  as  parent  on  this  occasion,  and 
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gHe  axe-ay  the  bride.  gomethitig 
ludicrous  occurred  to  me  at  this 
most  serious  of  all  moments — a 
sense  of  my  unfitness  to  have  the 
disposal,  even  in  imagination,  of  the 
s\ve(;t  young  creature  beside  me.  I 
fear  I  was  betrayed  .to  some  light- 
ness, for  the  awful  eye  of  the  parson 
was  upon  me  in  an  instant,  souring 
my  incipient  jest  to  the  tristful  seve- 
rities of  a  funeral. 

This  was  the  only  misbehaviour 
which  I  can  plead  to  upon  this  sol- 
emn occasion,  unless  what  was  oh- 
jecced  to  me  after  the  ceremony  by 
one  of  the  handsome  Miss  Turners, 
be  accounted  a  solecism.  She  was 
pleased  to  say  that  she  had  never  seen 
a  gentleman  before  me  give  away  a 
bride  in  black.  Now  black  has  been 
my  ordinary  apparel  so  long — indeed 
I  take  it  to  be  the  proper  costume  of 
an  author — the  stage  sanctions  it — 
that  to  have  appeared  in  some  lighter 
colours — a  pea-green  coat,  for  in- 
stance, like  the  bridegroom's — would 
have  raised  more  mirth  at  my  ex- 
pence,  than  the  anomaly  had  created 
censure.  But  I  could  perceive  that 
the  bride's  mother,  and  some  elderly 
ladies  present  (God  bless  them!) 
would  have  been  well  content,  if  I 
had  come  in  any  other  colour  than 
that.  But  I  got  over  the  omen  by 
a  lucky  apologue,  which  I  remem- 
bered out  of  Pilpay,  or  some  Indian 
author,  of  all  the  birds  being  invited  to 
the  linnet's  wedding,  at  which,  when 
all  the  rest  came  in  their  gayest  fea- 
thers, the  raven  alone  apologised  for 
his  cloak,  because  "  he  had  no  other." 
This  tolerably  reconciled  the  elders. 
But  wiih  the  young  people  all  was 
merriment,  and  shakings  of  hands, 
and  congratulations,  and  kissing  away 
the  bride's  tears,  and  kissings  from 
her  in  turn,  till  a  young  lady,  who 
assumed  some  experience  in  these 
matters,  having  worn  the  nuptial 
bauds  some  four  or  five  weeks  longer 
than  her  friend,  rescued  her,  archly 
observing  with  half  an  eye  upon 
the  bridegroom,  that  at  this  rate  she 
would  have  "  none  left." 

My  friend  the  Admiral  wa4  in  line 

wig  and  buckle  on  this  occasion — a 
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striking  contrast  to  his  usual  neglect 
of  personal  appearance.  He  did 
not  once  shove  up  his  borrowed 
locks  (his  custom  ever  at  his  morn- 
ing studies)  to  betray  the  few  grey 
stragglers  of  his  own  beneath  them. 
He  wore  an  aspect  of  thoughtful  sat- 
isfaction. I  trembled  for  the  hour, 
which  ai  length  approached,  when 
after  a  protracted  breakfast  of  three 
hours — if  stores  ofcold  fowls,  tongues, 
hams,  botargoes,  dried  fruits,  wines, 
cord  ials,&c.  can  deserve  so  meagre  an 
appellation — the  coach  was  announ- 
ced, which  was  come  to  carry  off  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  far  a  season, 
as  custom  has  sensibly  ordained,  into 
the  country ;  upon  which  design, 
wishing  them  a  felicitous  journey, 
let  us  return  to  the  assembled  guests. 

As  when  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the 

stage, 
The  eyes  of  men 
Are  icily  beat  on  him  that  enters  next  ? 

So  idly  did  we  bend  our  eyes  upon 
one  another,  when  the  •  chief  per- 
formers in  the  morning's  pageant 
had  vanished.  None  told  his  tale. 
None  sipt  her  glass.  The  poor  Admi- 
ral made  an  effort — it  was  not  much. 
I  had  anticipated  so  far.  Even  the 
infinity  of  full  satisfaction,  that  had 
betrayed  itself  through  the  prim  looks 
and  quiet  deportment  of  his  lady, 
began  to  wane  into  something  of 
misgiving.  No  one  knew  whether 
to  take  their  leaves  or  stay.  We 
seeemed  assembled  upon  a  silly  oc- 
casion. In  this  crisis,  betwixt  tarry- 
and  departure,  I  must  do  justice  to 
a  foolish  talent  of  mine,  which  had 
otherwise  like  to  have  brought  mv 
into  disgrace  in  t!-e  fore-part  of  the 
day  ;  I  mean,  a  power,  in  any  emer- 
gency >  of  thinking  and  giving  vent  to 
all  manner  of  strange  nonsense.  In 
this  awkward  dilemma  I  found  it  so- 
vereign. I  rattled  off  some  of  my 
most  excellent  absurdities.  All  were 
willing  to  be  relieved,  at  any  ex- 
pense-of  reason,  from  the  pressure 
of  the  intolerable  vacuum  which  had 
succeeded  to  the  morning  hustle.  .By 
this  means  I  was  fortunate  in  keep* 
ins;  together  the  better  part  of  the 
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company  to  a  late  hour ;  and  a  rub- 
ber of  whist  (the  Admiral's  favourite 
game)  with  some  rare  strokes  of 
chance  as  well  as  skill,  which  came 
opportunely  on  his  side — lengthened 
out  till  midnight — dismissed  the  old 
gentleman  at  last  to  his  bed  with 
comparatively  easy  spirits. 

I  have  been  at  my  old  friend's  va- 
rious times  since.  I  do  not  know  a 
visiting  place  where  every  guest  is 
so  perfectly  at  his  ease ;  no  where, 
where  harmony  is  so  strangely  the 
result  of  confusion.  Every  body  is 
at  cross  purposes,  yet  the  effect  is  so 
much  better  than  uniformity.  Con- 
tradictory orders  ;  servants  pulling 
one  way ;  master  and  mistress  driv- 
ing the  other,  yet  both  diverse  ;  vis- 
itors huddled  up  in  corners  ;  chairs 
unsymmetrised  ;  candles  disposed  by 
chance  ;  meals  at  odd  hours,  tea  and 
supper  at  once,  or  the  latter  preced- 
ing the  former  ;  the  host  and  the 
guest  conferring,  yet  each  upon  a  dif- 
ferent topic,  each  understanding  him- 
self and  neither  trying  to  understand 
or  hear  the  other ;  draughts  and  pol- 
itics, chess  and  political  economy, 
cards  and  conversation  on   nautical 


matters,  going  on  at  once,  without 
the  hope,  or  indeed  the  wish,  of  dis- 
tinguishing them,  make  it  altogether 
the  most  perfect  concordia  discors 
you  shall  meet  with.  Yet  somehow 
the  old  house  is  not  quite  what  it 
should  be.  The  Admiral  still  enjoys 
his  pipe,  but  he  has  no  Miss  Emily 
to  fill  it  for  him.  The  instrument 
stands  where  it  stood,  but  she  is 
gone,  whose  delicate  touch  could 
sometimes  for  a  short  minute  ap- 
pease the  warring  elements.  He 
has  learnt,  as  Marvel  expresses  it, 
to  "  make  his  destiny  his  choice." 
He  bears  bravely  up,  but  he  does  not 
come  out  with  his  flashes  of  wild  wit 
so  thick  as  formerly.  His  sea  songs 
seldomer  escape  him.  His  wife,  too, 
looks  as  if  she  wanted  some  younger 
body  to  scold  and  set  to  rights.  We 
all  miss  a  junior  presence.  It  is 
wonderful  how  one  young  maiden 
freshens  up,  and  keeps  green,  the 
paternal  roof.  Old  and  young  seem 
to  have  an  interest  in  her,  so  long 
as  she  is  not  absolutely  disposed  of. 
The  youthfulness  of  the  house  is 
flown.     Emily  is  married. 
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Jay — Judge.      One  of  the   men 

who  wrote  the  Federalist.  See 
Hamilton  :  p.  205 ;  a  Judge  of  whom 
Lord  Mansfield  spoke,  like  a  brother 
— (while  Judge  Jay  was  minister  to 
St  James's) — after  having  had  a  con- 
sultation with  him.  His  correspon- 
dence with  our  cabinet  was  able,  and 
sharp.  It  may  be  found  in  the  Ame-, 
rican  State-Papers. 

Jefferson — Thomas.  Late  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States :  now 
upwards  of  80 ;  the  ablest  man, 
we  believe  in  America :  author  of 
many  celebrated  State-Papers  : 
of  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  a  small 
duodecimo  volume  of  no  remark- 
able meritj  written  while  he  was 
young. 


The  famous  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence— the  American  Magna 
Charta  very  nearly  as  it  now  stands, 
was  the  producliou  of  Mr  J.  He  was 
one  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
congress,  for  drafting  it.  After  a  con- 
sultation, they  separated — agreeing 
that  each  one  should  bring  his  own 
ideas  complete,  in  regular  form,  on  a 
certain  day.  They  met — each  with 
his  own  '  Declaration'  ready  to  pro- 
duce. Mr  J.  was  called  upon  (as  the 
youngest  man,  we  believe)  to  read 
first.  He  submitted — his  paper  was 
immediately  accepted  by  his  associ- 
ates they  would  not  even  read  those 
which  they  had  brought,  after  hear- 
ing his  read — It  was  adopted  by  con- 
gress, with  a  few  alterations  ;  part 
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of  which,  like  the  improvements  of 
Pope,  in  his  own  poetry — were  of  a 
very  questionable  character. 

While  Mr  Jefferson  was  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  subsequently,  he 
produced  a  number  of  Reports,  and 
Papers,  which  are  distinguished  by 
extraordinary  temper,  foresight,  wis- 
dom, and  power.  Among  these,  are 
his  Report  on  the  Fisheries  :  a 
system,forthe  regulations  of  Weights 
and  Measures  :  a  paper,  upon  the 
Accountability  of  Public  Offices  : 
a  correspondence  with  our  cabinet, 
concerning  the  Impressment  of  Ame- 
rican Sailors,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  the  real  cause  of  our  late  war 
with  America.  Mr  Jefferson  is  a  fine 
scholar :  a  liberal  thinker :  and  a 
truly  great  man. 

Johnson,  Judge — an  able  man  : 
has  written  lately  the  Life  of  Gene- 
ral Greene,  one  of  the  revolution- 
ary officers.  Green  was  another 
Washington  ;  the  only  man  able  to 
take  his  place,  if  he  had  fallen  ;  or 
if  he  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
cabal,  in  Congress.  General  Charles 
Lee  was  a  better  captain — the  best, 
we  believe,  in  the  armies  of  the  revo- 
lution :  but  he  was  too  adventurous 
— too  bold  and  peremptory — too  dan- 
gerous for  the  place  of  commander- 
in-chief.  One  word  of  him,  by  the 
way — now  that  he  is  likely  to  have 
no  sort  of  justice  done  him  among 
the  people,  for  whom  he  sacrificed 
himself.  He  was  one  of  those,  to 
whom  the  letters  of  Junius  have  been 
ascribed  :  he  was  a  British  general : 
an  officer,  in  the  Prussian  service  : 
a  lieutenant-general,  we  believe.  He 
made  prodigious  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  America — put  his  head  in  peril,  as 
a  traitor :  was,  we  conscienciously 
believe,  sacrificed — (we  will  not  qua- 
lify the  phrase  at  all) — to  Washing- 
ton : — treated  shamefully  : — In  short, 
he  died  of  a  broken  heart. — It  was 
well  for  America — very  well,  that 
he  did  not  become  the  comman- 
der-in-chief— the  leader,  even  for 
a  month,  of  her  armies.  He  would 
have  been  a  dictator — a  despot — or 
nothing — if  he  had:  But  we  see  no 
reason — there   was  none — why  he 


should  have  been  so  cruelly  sacrific- 
ed ;  or  so  bitterly  slandered. — We 
mention  this  now,  with  more  empha- 
sis, because  the  Republic  is  all  in 
commotion  about  La  Fayette — pre- 
tending— shame  on  such  impudence  ! 
— that  all  this  uproar  comes  of  their 
gratitude. —  Gratitude  ! — we  know 
them  better.  But,  even  while  we 
speak,  the  fashion  is  over — we  have 
no  doubt  of  it — we  put  our  opinion, 
therefore,  upon  record,  with  a  date 
(Jan.  1,  1825) — we  say,  that  already 
the  fashion  is  over,  in  America  ;  that, 
already,  they  have  done  pursuing  the 
"  Father  of  their  country,"  as  they 
profanely  call  him,  after  Washington, 
with  outcries  and  parade. — Gratitude! 
— we  know  thorn  better. —  They  talk 
of  gratitude,  while  the  surviving  men 
of  the  revolution  are  dying  of  want : 
— while  General  St  Clair — who  lite- 
rally starved,  in  his  old  age,  upon 
the  precarious  bounty  of  a  "  single 
state,"  is  hardly  cold  in  his  grave  : — 
while  the  very  man,  with  whom  Bur- 
goyne  treated,  before  the  surrender 
(Wilkinson,)  is  living  upon  the  charity 
of  Maryland  : — while  Baron  de  Kalb, 
Lord  Stirling,  (also  a  traitor  in  the 
cause  of  America) — Pulaski,  (a  Pol- 
ish nobleman) — with  a  score  of  others, 
each  one  of  whom  did  as  much  for 
the  republican  side,  as  La  Fayette 
—  and  risked  much  more. — We  know 
the  character  of  this  people ;  we  know 
that  of  the  Marquis — But  he  was  a 
boy,  a  mere  boy,  when  he  volunteered 
in  the  armies  of  America :  and  we 
say,  positively,  that  all  this  uproar  is 
not  because  of  their  gratitude  in 
America,  for  what  he  did,  in  the  day 
of  revolution  (for  he  did  but  little — 
and,  of  that  little,  they  knew  nothing) 
— but  chiefly,  because  he,  La  Fay- 
ette, is  a  nobleman,  of  whom  they 
have  heard  much  talk  lately,  and  all 
at  once.  It  is  curiosity — not  grati- 
tude. Gratitude  is  consistent.  Curi- 
osity is  not.  Gratitude  is  the.  growth 
of  knowledge,  in  a  case  like  this  : 
Curiosity  is  the  growth  of  ignorance. 
— A  few  years  ago,  (we  have  not 
forgotten  it,)  James  Munroe,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  made  a 
tour  through  New  England,     Before 
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he  went  among  the  Federal  party, 
there  was  no  language  tuo  offensive — 
no  usage  bad  enough,  one  would  have 
thought  from  their  papers,  for  James 
Munroe.  When-  he  went  away, 
"  they  pnr'&ued  him  as  they  did  La 
Fayette." — Every  holise— every  heart 
had  beeu  open  to  him — every  voice 
followed  him  with  flattery. — Why 
was  this  ? — Was  it  because  they  had 
been  wrong  ? — No.  Was  it  because 
they  were  ashamed  of  their  behaviour; 
or  had  come  to  understand  his  plain, 
homely  virtues  ? — No.  It  was  only 
because  he,  James  Munroe,  was  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. These  republicans  are  curious: 
they  recretly  revere  rank,  more  than 
we  do :  they  had  never  before  seen 
a  President. 

Logan — James  :  a  quaker :  a 
chief  justice  in  Pennsylvania:  died 
about  1?50: — author  of  several  works 
in  Latin,  which  have  been  republished 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  ;  a  great 
scholar  for  the  age — familiar  with 
many  languages — a  good  mathema- 
tician :  a  translator  of  Cicero's  De 
Senectute,  published  with  his  notes, 
by  I)r  Franklin.  liis  "  Experiment  a 
Mclalemata  de  Plantarum  Genera- 
lione"  was  published  in  Latin,  about 
1740 — in  Leyden,  translated  after- 
wards, and  republished,  by  Dr  F«*th- 
ergill,  at  London.  Several  of  his 
papers  may  be  fouud  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society.  We  look 
upon  him  as  altogether  an  extraordi- 
nary man. 

Madison — James.  Lute  President 
of  the  United  States — predecessor  of 
James  Munroe,  the  actual  President; 
(See  Hamilton,  Vol.  3,  N.  S.  p.  265),$ 
— A  very  able— very  cautious — very 
artful  man.  The  chief— perhaps  the 
only  evidence  worth  appealing  to,  of 
his  abilities,  may  be  found,  as  we 
have  said  before, in  the  Federalist. 
- — (See,  as  above.) — We  should  not 
forget,  however,  a  convincing,  bold, 
generous  memorial  of  his,  in  favour 
of  religious  freedom,  caused  by  an 
act  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in 
abridgement,  or  properly  speaking, 
destruction  thereof,  about  17&5  : — 
nor  his  political  correspondence  with 


Mr  Rose — our  minister  at  Washing- 
ton ;  with  Mr  Munroe,  the  actual 
President  :  with  Mr  Piukney,  the 
minister  of  America,  at  our  court  :— 
Papers  wherein  the  abilities  of  Mr 
Madison,  as  a  negotiator — if  nothing 
else — are  abundantly  conspicuous. — 
lie  is  a  good,  plain  writer  ;  talks  to 
the  point  ;  reasons  acutely— plausi- 
bly—and  powerfully;  but  seldom  or 
never  like  a  downright  honest  man, 
who  believes  what  he  says. — lie  is 
too  fond  of  outwitting  others — too 
plausibie— too  cunning  by  half.  No- 
body likes  to  be  convinced  by  him 
— he  is  one  of  those,  who  "  never 
take  their  tea,  without  a  stratagem" 
— who  hate  fair  play— -who  do  what- 
ever they  do  at  all,  by  finesse — who 
had  rather  win  by  trick,  than  by  hon- 
our.— 15ut  for  James  Madison,  our 
last  war  with  America— may  it  be 
the  lasl  .'—would  not  have  been  for 
years— perhaps  for  ages — might  not 
have  been  at  all.  Good  has  come  of 
it,  undoubtedly— good,  even  to  the 
United  States  ;  but  no  such  good  as 
he  looked  for — no  such  good  as  any 
reasonable  man  had  a  right,  either  to 
calculate  upon  or  hope  for.  It  was 
little  short  of  madness despera- 
tion—fool-hardiness—for his  country 
to  give  ours  battle,  when  she  did — 
in  the  way  that  she  did— unprepared 
— unadvised— as  we  know  her  to 
have  been.  We  say  no  more  than 
is  true — no  more  than  he  deserves. 
It  is  to  James  Madison  that  we  owe 
the  last  unholy— unnatural  war  with 
America.  lie  was— (he  is)  an  am- 
bitious, artful,  bad  man— without 
courage  enough  to  profit  as  he  might, 
of  his  own  deep,  dangerous  cunning 
— after  that  power  was  within  his 
reach— for  which,  he  had  played  a 
game,  whereby  twenty  thousand  peo- 
ple were  absolutely  sacrificed. —  He 
shewed  his  cloven  foot,  years  and 
years  ago. — He  saw  plainly  that 
power  could  only  come  to  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  his  country,  in  a  time 
of  war.  That  very  paper,  which  de- 
clares this  truth,  in  the  Federalist, 
was  written  by  James  Madison. — - 
Therefore,  had  we  the  war,  when  he 
came  to  be  the  Chief  Magistrate   of 
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lii-  country.  We  have  called  him  a 
bail  man— he  deserves  it.  He  was 
had  as  h  politician — bad,  as  oue  hav- 
Wg  power  only  to  abuse  it — bad,  for 
lack  of  that  long-sighted  wisdom, 
which  causes  men  to  overlook  a  tem- 
porary advantage-  the  temptation  of 
to-day — while  contemplating  the  fu- 
ture— the  magnificent —  wide  —  un- 
bounded future  of  the  statesman,  of 
the  philanthropist  :—bad,  because, 
hoping  to  obtain  that  from  us,  in  the 
day  of  our  calamity,  while  we  were 
gasping  under  the  pressure  of  confed- 
erated Europe — that — a  paltry  ad- 
vantage at  best— which  he  could  not 
hope  to  obtain  by  open,  fair,  manly 
negotiation — that,  which  he  would 
not  have  presumed,  we  believe,  to 
beg,  while  our  hearts  were  up — 
our  blood  high — and  our  arms  loose  : 
• — bad,  because,  at  such  a  time,  with 
such  a  hope — he  made  war  up- 
on us — took  side  with  our  natural 
enemy — the  natural  enemy  of  man — 
the  destroyer — Napoleon  Bonaparte 
— with  him,  who  never  spoke  of 
America,  but  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sulting her — with  him,  who  lost  no 
occasion  of  deriding,  affronting — out- 
raging— her  principles  and  her  poli- 
cy— helping  him  to  beleaguer  us 
round  about — us,  the  last  hope  of 
the  world — us,  the  natural  friends  of 
America — i;s,  the  children  of  her 
great  fathers — when  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  in  her  vassalage,  were 
upon  us. 

Therefore  do  we  call  James  Mad- 
ison a  bad  man.  It  is  not  in  private 
life,  that  his  natural  temper  is  to  be 
seen — As  a  mdn,  he  may  be  well 
enough,  in  his  way  ;  but  as  a  states- 
man, he  was  wicked,  artful,  and  mis- 
chievous. 

Magazines. — Till  within  a  year 
or  two,  the  periodicals  of  the  United 
States  have  been  partly,  or  chiefly, 
or  altogether,  compilations  from  the 
periodicals  of  Great  Britain.  A  new 
temper  begins  to  show  itself.  Mag- 
azines— full  of  original  matter  ;  with 
Journals  of  Science,  which  are 
creditable  even  to  the  age,  are  begin- 
ning to  appear.  See  Dennie,  Vol.  3, 
N.  S.  p.  122.— Hall,  John  E.p.  2G4. 


Marshall — John,  Chief  Justice 
op  the  Supreme  Judiciary,  in  the 
United  States:  Author  of  Washing- 
ton's Life — so  called,  a  great,  heavy 
book,  that  should  have  been  called 
by  some  other  name.  As  a  lawyer 
— as  a  judge,  whose  decisions,  year 
after  year,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Cubed  States,  would  have  done 
credit,  honour  to  Westminster  Hall, 
in  the  proud  season  of  English  law 
— we  must — we  do  revere  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall.  But,  we  cannot — will 
not — forgive  such  a  man,  for  having 
made  suck  a  book,  about  such  anoth- 
er man  as  George  Washington.  Full 
of  power,  full  of  truth,  as  the  work 
undoubtedly  is,  one  gets  tired  and 
sick  of  the  very  name  of  Washington 
before  he  gets  half  through  these 
four  prodigious,  uncomfortable  octa- 
vos, which  are  equal  to  about  a  dov.en 
of  our  fashionable  quartos  :  and  all 
this  without  ever  finding  out  by  them, 
who  Washington  was,  or  what  he 
has  done.  See  History,  Vol.  3,  N. 
S.  p.  267. 

Mayer — Charles  F.  Counsellor 
at  law,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  Courts  of  Mary- 
land :  author  of  a  capital  Summary, 
in  Judge  Griffith's  Law  Register, 
under  the  title  of  Maryland.  See 
Griffith,  Vol.  3,  N.  S.  p.  264  :  a 
young  man,  altogether,  of  great  pro- 
mise, who,  from  his  great  honesty  cf 
heart,  sincerity  of  temper,  and  clear- 
ness of  head,  is  now  rapidly  advanc- 
ing to  the  foremost  place  in  his  pro- 
fession. A  word  of  advice  to  him, 
therefore — He  is  too  fond  of  antithe- 
sis ;  given  to  crowding  too  much 
thought  into  a  small  space— wherefore, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  for  common  peo- 
ple to  understand  what  he  is  driving 
at,  either  as  a  writer,  or  as  a  speak- 
er.— This  habit  is  bad  for  a  lawyer — 
fatal  for  an  advocate.  If  you  would 
be  understood,  or  cared  for,  by  nine- 
ty-nine persons  out  of  one  hundred, 
you  must  repeat,  without  appearing  to 
repeat.  Never  give  the  same  illus- 
tration to  more  than  two  or  three 
persons.  That  which  is  argument 
for  one — is  not  argument  for  anoth- 
er.      You  should  not  only  repeat — 
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but  you  should  vary — not  only  your 
arguments  ;  but  your  illustrations. 

His  language  is  pure  ;  style  bad — 
singular — quaint — affected — capable, 
nevertbeless,  of  becoming  a  nervous, 
original  and  superior  style.  Be  more 
natural,  we  should  say.  Dilute  more. 
Strong  water  for  strong  men — strong 
meat  only  for  those,  who  are  not  in 
their  baby-hood.  Leaf  gold  is  bet- 
ter for  the  mob — will  go  farther  among 
all  who  have  no  time  to  weigh,  or 
examine — believe  us — than  your  un- 
wieldy, ponderous,  pure  metal.  You 
are  too  honest.  You  give  too  good 
measure — too  much  weight — not  on- 
ly more  than  we  bargain  for ;  but 
more  than  we  desire — much  more 
than  our  money's  worth — of  thought. 
If  you  lay  down  a  proposition,  what- 
ever it  be,  don't  be  blockhead  enough 
to  put  all  your  exceptions — all  your 
qualifications,  cheek  by  fowl,  into 
the  same  period.  If  you  do,  every 
period  will  be  worse  than  a  book — a 
volume  of  parentheses — which  nobo- 
dy will  understand,  if  he  can  help  it. 
People  don't  much  like  to  forget  the 
beginning  of  a  period,  before  they 
have  come  to  the  end — or,  to  get  a 
page  by  heart,  merely  to  be  certain 
of  your  meaning.  If  you  would 
rouse,  you  should  alarm,  or  provoke 
the  attention. — Allow  us  to  say — we 
have  some  little  experience,  we  flat- 
ter ourselves — that,  among  all  the 
ways  which  have  been  hit  on,  for 
provoking  or  alarming  a  reader,  there 
is  none  equal  to  this.  Lay  down 
vour  propositions,  absolute')/,  in  the 
fewest  possible  words.  Let  your 
qualifications — explanations — excep- 
tions— &c.  &c. — follow  at  your  own 
leisure — in  your  own  way — after  the 
interval  of  a  period — a  paragraph  — 
a  page — a  volume — or,  like  those  of 
Cobbett,  or  Jeffrey — when  it  shall 
please  God.  If  you  do  this,  you  are 
certain  of  provoking  somebody  ; — 
pretty  sure  of  alarming  a  multitude  ; 
and,  with  any  tolerable,  decent  luck, 
may  get  abused  for  a  week  or  two, 
or  even  quoted  —  we  do  not  say  re- 
membered  ;  for  that  fashion  is  over — 
Ask  Mr  Jeffrey,  and  Mr  Cobbett,  al- 


so— (we  beg  pardon  of  both,  for  as- 
sociating them.) 

The  great  advantage  of  this  plan, 
is — that  happen  what  may,  you  can- 
not be  overcome  by  argument. If 

you  are  cannonaded,  forever — shat- 
tered fore  and  aft — without  a  plank 
or  a  spar  in  the  right  place — you 
have  only  to  come  out,  with  a  quar- 
terly explanation — or  exception — 
or  qualification — or  apology — or  a 
something  else. 

For  example.  We  lay  down  this 
proposition.  All  men  are  thieves. 
People  open  their  eyes,  of  course — 
perhaps  their  mouths — at  us,  when 
they  hear  us.  By  and  by — if  we 
happen  to  think  of  it — we  may  add  a 
sort  of  nota  bene — or  explanation, 
as  thus.  All  men  are  thieves — "  if 
we  agree  upon  this  definition" — (add- 
ing a  definition,  of  course,  that  shall 
bear  us  out.) — What  if  people  do  mis- 
understand us? — What  if  they  never 
see  the  explanation  ? — What,  if  they 
die,  of  the  poison,  before  the  antidote 
arrives  ? — That's  no  business  of  ours, 
you  know. — The  fault  is  their  own — 
they  should  not  have  taken  what  we 
said.without  many  grains  of  allowance. 
It  has  always  been  our  fate,  some- 
how, to  be  cruelly  "  misunderstood." 

How  much  better  this  plan,  for  the 
ambitious,  than  to  lay  down  the  same 
bold  proposition,  as  you  very,  very 
scrupulous  men  do — thus — we — (that 
is,  ourself) — believe — (that  is,  have  a 
sort  of  a  notion) — that  all  men — 
(that  is,  a  large  part) — are — (and  we 
have  no  doubt  have  been,  will  be, 
should  be,  etc.— here  decline  the 
verb) — thievishly  inclined. — We  leave 
this  to  the  consideration  of  all  young 
writers. 

Maxwell — a  Yankee — a  lawyer 
— of  Norfolk,  Virginia :  author  of 
sundry  poems,  published  about  six 
years  ago,  the  whole  character  of 
which  was  given  (by  Neal)  in  the 
Portico — by  a  short  imitation,  a 
copy  of  which  fell  in  our  way,  not 
long  ago. 

"  There's  a  sweet  little  flower,  by  von 
hill  ;  '     J   * 

By  yon  hill  there's  a  sweet  little  flowerr 
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And  it  blossoms,  at  nie;nt,  o'er  the  rill 
So  it  does — and  it  dies  in  the  hour. 


And  its  leaves  are  all  blue — so  they  ore 
A  rich-looking;,  beautiful  blue  : 

Jlnd  it  blows  all 'in  solitude,  there — 
All  alone — by  itself — bathed  in  dew  : 


And  that  flow'ret  will  fade — so  it  will — ■ 
As  the  blue  of  my  Reb-ecca's  eye  ; 

And  perish  adown   by  that  hill  ; 

And  there  it  will  perish — and — die;      ■> 


MORAL. 

Yet  fair — that  flower,  with  eyes  of  blue- 
It  died  one  day — and  so  will  you." 


ETON  MONTEM. 


npHE  unfortunate  death  of  young 
-*-     Cooper,  and  some   other  inci- 
dents, have  excited  a  strong  interest 
relative    to    our   Public  Schools,  and 
we    are,  in  consequence,  induced  to 
give  some  account  of  the  nature,  ori- 
gin, and  customs  of  these  institutions. 
The  first  in  dignity,  and  almost  in 
antiquity,  of  our  school  foundations, 
is  Eton  College,  situated   on    the 
banks  of  the  Thames  opposite  Wind- 
sor, from  which  it  is   only  separated 
by  the  river.    This  college  was  found- 
ed  by  Henry  VI.,  in  1440,  for    the 
support  of  a  provost,  ten  fellows,  and 
the  education   of  seventy  youths   in 
classical  learning.     It  consists  of  two 
quadrangles  ;  one  appropriated  to  the 
school,  and  the  lodging   of  the  mas- 
ters   and   scholars  ;    in   the  midst  of 
which  is  a  copper  statue  of  the  found- 
er, on  a  marble  pedestal,  erected   at 
the  expense   of  Dr  Godolphin.      In 
the  other  quadrangle   are  the  apart- 
ments of  the  provost  and  fellows.    In 
consequence  of  the  spoliation  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  the  number  of  fellows  was 
reduced  from  ten  to  seven  ;  at  which 
amount   they    still    remain,   though, 
from  the  very  great  increase   in  the 
revenues    of    the    foundation,    they 
might  very  well  be  raised,  agreeable 
to  the   intention    of  the  founder,  to 
the  old  statutable  number. 

The  seventy  "  King's  Scholars," 
as  those  are  called  who  are  on  the 
foundation,  when  properly  qualified, 
are  elected,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
August,  to  King's  college,  in  Cam- 
bridge, but  are  not  removed  till  there 
are  vacancies  in  that  college,  and 
then  they  are  called  according  to  se- 
niority ;  and  after  they  have  been 
three  yeurs  at  Cambridge,  they  claiia 


a  fellowship.  Besides  those  on  the 
foundation,  there  are  seldom  less 
than  three  or  four  hundred  noblemen 
and  gentlemen's  sons,  called  oppi- 
dans, who  board  at  the  masters' 
houses,  or  within  the  bounds  of  the 
college.  The  school  is  divided  into 
upper  and  lower,  and  each  of  these 
into  three  classes.  To  each  school 
there  is  a  master  and  four  assistants. 
The  revenues  of  the  school  it  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  ;  but,  according  to 
the  "Report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  Education,"  they 
amount  to  considerably  more  than 
10,000/.  a  year,  arising  from  various 
manors,  estates,  rectories,  and  tene- 
ments belonging  to  the  foundation. 

The  royal  college  of  Eton,  from 
the  lapse  of  time,  has  departed  wide- 
ly from  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
piously  established.  Like  most  of 
our  ancient  foundations,  it  was  in- 
tended solely  for  charitable  uses. 
The  statutes  of  Henry  VI.  expressly 
appropriate  Eton  college  to  the  cloth- 
ing, lodging,  and  education  of  "  sev- 
enty poor  and  indigent  scholars,1' 
who  are  enjoined  by  the  royal  found- 
er to  swear  they  had  not  3/.  6s.  a 
year  to  spend.  At  present  the  schol- 
ars find  their  own  clothing  ;  their 
meals  are  reduced  to  a  dinner  and 
supper  ;  for  their  education  they  pay 
a  gratuity  of  six  guineas  to  the  mas- 
ter, and  their  other  yearly  expenses 
amount  to  about  60/.  These  premi- 
ums, together  with  the  revenues  of 
the  foundation,  doubtless  leave  very 
princely  incomes  for  the  provost  and 
the  fellows ;  but,  of  course,  these 
Reverend  Gentlemen  have  hardly 
earned  their  very  profitable  appoint- 
meats,  by  their  public  sexTices— there 
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superior  learning,  their  eminence  in 
literature  and  science,  and  the  great 
benefits  they  have  thereby  beeu  ena- 
bled to  render  the  community. 

There  are  a  great  many  ancient 
customs  connected  with  the  college, 
the  must  celebrated  of  which  is  the 
Eton  Montem.  This  ceremony  is 
triennial,  and  takes  place  on  Tues- 
day in  Whitsun-week,  when  the 
scholars  go  in  military  procession, 
with  drums  and  trumpets,  to  Salt-hill ; 
a  small  eminence  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Bath  road.  The  motto  on 
the  colours  is  Pro  More  et  Monte. 
The  scholars  of  the  superior  classes 
dress  in  the  uniform  of  captain,  lieu- 
tenant, or  other  regimental  officer. 
Every  scholar,  who  Is  no  officer, 
marches  with  a  long  pole,  two  and 
two.  Before  the  procession  begins, 
two  of  the  scholars,  called  salt-bear- 
ers, dressed  in  white,  with  a  hand- 
kerchief of  salt  in  one  hand,  and  at- 
tended each  with  some  sturdy  young- 
fellow,  hired  for  the  occasion,  go 
round  the  college,  and  through  the 
town,  and  from  thence  up  into  the 
nigh  road,  offering  salt  to  all ;  but,  as 
Iluggett  says,  "  scarcely  leaving  it 
to  their  choice  whether  they  will  give 
or  not ;  for  money  they  will  have,  if 
possible,  and  that  even  from  ser- 
vants." The  procession  begins  with 
marching  three  times  round  the 
school-yard  ;  from  thence  to  Salt-hill, 
where  one  of  the  scholars,  dressed  in 
black,  with  a  band,  as  chaplain,  reads 
certain  prayers  :  after  which  a  dinner 
is  provided  by  the  captain,  for  the 
superior  officers,  at  the  inn  ;  the  rest 
setting  a  dinner  for  themselves  at 
other  houses  of  entertainment.  The 
dinner  being  over,  they  march  back 
in  the  order  they  came  into  the  school- 
yard, round  which  they  march  three 
times,  when  the  ceremony  is  con- 
cluded. 

In  the  "  Tunbridge  Miscellany''  of 
1?  12,  this  singular  procession  is  thus 
;j,lludcd  to  : 

When  boys  at  Eton,  once  a  year, 
In  military  pomp  appear  ; 
lie  who  just  trembled  at  the  rod 
Treads  it  a  Hero,  talks  a  god, 
4nd  in  an  instant  can  create 


A  dozen  officers  of  si  ale  : 
His  little  legion  all  assaiil, 
Arrest  without  release  or  baiJ  ; 
Each  passing  traveller  must  halt. 
Must  pay  the  tax,  and  eat  the  salt 
"You  don't  love  salt,  you  say;  and  storm  - 
Look  on  these  staves,  sir — and  conform." 

The  "  Public  Advertiser'  of  1778, 
gives  an  account  of  the  Montem, 
which  was  then  biennial.  This  is 
the  oldest  printed  account  Mr  Brande 
had  seen,  and  which  we  shall  trans- 
cribe : 

"  On  Tuesday,  being  Whit  Tues- 
day, the  gentlemen  of  Eton  school 
went  as  usual  in  military  procession 
to  Salt-Hill.  This  custom  of  walk- 
ing to  the  hill  returns  every  second 
year,  and  generally  collects  together 
a  great  deal  of  company  of  all  ranks. 
The  kind  and  queen,  in  their  phae- 
ton, met  the  procession  on  Arbor- 
hill,  in  Slough-road.  When  they 
halted,  the  Hag  was  flourished  by  the 
ensign.  The  boys  went,  according 
to  custom,  round  the  hill,  &c.  The 
parson  and  clerk  were  then  called, 
aud  these  temporary  ecclesiastics 
went  through  the  usual  Latin  service. 
which  was  not  interrupted,  though 
delayed  some  time  by  the  laughter 
that  was  excited  by  the  antiquated 
appearance  of  the  clerk,  who  had 
dressed  himself  according  to  the  ton 
of  1745,  and  acted  his  part  with  as 
minute  consistency  as  he  had  dress- 
ed the  character.  The  procession 
began  at  half-past  twelve  from  Eton. 
The  collection  was  an  extraordinary 
good  one, as  their  majesties  gave  each 
of  them  fifty  guineas." 

Formerly  the  dresses  used  in  the 
procession  were  obtained  from  the 
theatres.  The  custom  of  offering 
salt  has  never  been  clearly  explained: 
it  is  supposed  to  be  an  emblem  of 
learning  ;  and  the  scholars,  in  pre- 
senting it  to  passengers,  and  asking 
money,  engage  to  become  proficient, 
therein.  The  money  collected,  which 
usually  amounts  to  about  500/.  is 
given  to  the  «euior  scholar,  denomi- 
nated the  captain  of  the  school,  for 
his  support  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

It  was  anciently  a  custom  for 
the  butcher  of  the  college  to  give  on 
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the  election  Saturday  a  ram,  to  be 
hunted  for  by  the  scholars  ;  the  1  ong 
runs  injuring  the  health  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  ram  was  hamstrung,  and 
knocked  on  the  head  with  large  clubs 
in  the  stable-yard.  But  this  carrying 
a  show  of  barbarity,  the  custom  was 
left  off,  and  the  ram  served  up  in  pas- 
ties. In  the  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine" for  August,  1731,  is  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  this  usage  : — "  Monday, 
August  2,  was  the  election  at  Eton- 
college,  when  the  scholars,  according 
to  custom,  hunted  a  ram,  by  which 
the  provost  and  fellows  hold  a  manor." 
In  concluding  this  account  of  Eton 
college,  we  shall  only  notice   the  ob- 


jection that  has  been  made  to  some 
of  the  "saees  and  customs  of  our  Pub- 
lic Schools.  It  is  thought  that  some 
of  them  do  not  tend  so  much  to  pro- 
mote hea  th,and  invigorate  the  frame, 
as  to  give  a  tyrannical,  and  even 
clownish,  roughness  to  the  charac- 
ter. If  this  be  the  tendency  of  any  of 
them,  the  sooner  they  are  abolished 
the  better  ;  for,  however  congenial 
such  attributes  may  h  ive  been  to  the 
manners  of  the  age  in  which  they 
originated,  they  would,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  be  deemed  any  thing 
rather  than  testimonials  ef  superior 
courage  and  scholastic  accomplish- 
ment. 


ODES  AND  ADDRESSES  TO  GREAT  PEOPLE. 


TT  is  a  debatable  point,  whether 
-■-  society  is  most  benefited  by  wri- 
ters who  make  us  laugh,  or  those 
who  make  us  think.  The  toil  of  think- 
ing is  ultimately  intended  to  be  re- 
munerated by  laughter  ;  or,  if  that 
be  rather  too  broad  for  '-ears  polite," 
to  produce  a  demure,  exhilerated 
feeling,  which  is  internally  the  same, 
though  not  expounded  in  "  broad 
grins."  The  agreeable  compound 
before  us  is  intended  to  operate  in 
the  latter  way,  and  is  well  made  up 
for  its  object.  It  is  a  witty,  pleasant, 
good-humoured  little  volume.  The 
odes  are  fifteen  in  number,  and  are 
inscribed  to  divers  well-known  per- 
sonages ;  to  Graham,  the  aeronaut, 
M'Adam,  the  road  reformer,  &c.  &c. 
We  give  the  following  extracts  from 
that  to  Mr  Graham  as  a  favourable 
specimen  : 

Df.ar.  Graham,  whilst  the  busy  crowd, 
The  vain,  the  wealthy,  and  the  proud, 

Their  meaner  flights  pursue, 
Let  us  cast  off  the  foolish  ties 
That  bind  us  to  the  earth,  and  rise 

And  take  a  bird's-eye  view  ! — 

A  few  more  whiffs  of  my  segar 
And  then  in  Fancy's  airy  car, 

Have  with  thee  for  the  skies  : — 
How  oft  this  fragrant  smoke  upcurPd 
Hath  borne  me  from  this  little  world, 

And  all  that  in  it  lies  ?■ — 

19     athexeum,  vot.  3.     2d  series. 


Away  ! — away  ! — the  bubble  fills — 
Farewell  to  earth  and  all  its  hills  ! — 

We  seem  to  cut  the  wind  ! — 
So  high  we  mount,  so  swift  we  go, 
The  chLnney  tops  are  far  below, 

The  eagle's  left  behind  I  — 

Ah,  me  !  my  brain  bpgins  to  swim  ! — 
The  world  is  growing  rather  dim  ; 

The  steeples  and  the  trees — 
My  wife  is  getting  very  small  ! 
I  cannot  see  my  babe  at  all  ! — 

1  he  Dollond,  if  you  please  ! — 

Do,  Graham,  let  me  have  a  quiz, 
L— d  !  what  a  Lilliput  it  is, 

That  little  world  of  Mogg's  ! — 
Are    those    the    London    Locks  ?— that 

channel, 
The  mighty  Thames?— a  proper  kennel 

For  that  small  Isle  of  Dogs  !— 

What  is  that  seeming  tea-urn  there  ? 
That  fairy  dome,  St  Paul's  !— 1  swear, 

Wren  must  have  been  a  Wren  .'— 
And  that  small  stripe  ?— it  cannot  be 
'lhe  City  Road  '—Good  lack  !  to  see 

The  little  ways  of  men  ! 

Little  indeed  !— my  eye-balls  ache 
To  find  a  turnpike.— I  must  take 

Their  tolls  upon  my  trust ! — 
And  where  is  mortal  labor  gone  ? 
Look,  Graham,  for  a  little  atone 

Mac  Adamized  to  dust. 

Look  at  the  horses  !•— less  than  flies  !. — 
Oh,  what  a  waste  it  was  of  sighs 
To  wish  to  be  a  Mayor  ! 
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What  is  the  honor  ? — none  at  all, 
One's  honor  must  be  very  small 
For  such  a  civic  chair !  — 

And  there's  Guildhall  ! —  'tis  far  aloof — 
Methinks,  I  fancy  through  the  roof 

Its  little  guardian  Gogs, 
Like  penny  dolls — a  tiny  show  ! — 
Well, — I  must  say  they're  ruled  below — 

By  very  little  logs  .' — 

Oh  !  Graham,  how  the  Upper  air 
Alters  the  standards  of  compare  ; 

One  of  our  silken  flag9 
Would  cover  London  all  about — 
Nay  then — let's  even  empty  out 

Another  brace  of  bags  \ 
*  #  «  *  * 

Think  !  what  a  mob  of  little  men 
Are  crawling  just  within  our  ken, 

Like  mites  upon  a  cheese  !  — 
Pshaw  ! — how  the  foolish  sight  rebukes 
Ambitious  thoughts.' — can  there  be  Dukti 

Of  Gloster  such  as  these  ! 

Oh  !  what  is  glory  ? — what  is  fame  ? 
Hark  to  the  little  mob's  acclaim, 

'Tis  nothing  but  a  hum  '. — 
A  few  near  gnats  would  trump  as  loud 
As  all  the  shouting  of  a  crowd 
That  has  so  far  to  conic  I 

***** 
u  The  world  recedes  ! — it  disappears  ! 
Heav'n  opens  on  my  eyes — my  ears 

With  buzzing  noises  ring!" 
A  fig  for  Southey's  Laureat  lore  ! 
What's    Rogers    here  ? — who    cares    for 
Moore 
That  hears  the  Angels  sing  I — 
***** 
Think  now  of  Irving  ! — shall  he  preach 
The  princes  down, — shall  he  impeach 

The  pofent  and  the  rich, 
Merely  on  ethic  stilts, — and  I 
Not  moralize  at  two  miles  high 
The  true  didactic  pitch  ! 

Come  :— what  d'ye  think  of  Jeffrey,  sir, 
Is  Gilford  such  a  Gulliver 

In  Lilliput's  R-eview, 
That  like  Collossus  lie  should  stride 
Certain  small  brazen  inches  wide, 

For  poets  to  pass  through  ! 

Look  down  !   the  world  is  but  a  spot. 
Now  say — Is  Blackwood's  Ivw  or  not, 
For  all  the  Scottish  tone  ? 


On  clouds  the  Byron  did  not  sit. 
Yet  dared  on  Shakspeare's  head  to  spit, 
And  say  the  world  was  wrong  ! 

And  shall  not  we  ?     Let's  think  aloud  ! 
Thus  being  couch'd  upon  a  cloud, 
-Graham,  we'll  have  our  eyes  ! 


We  felt  the  great  when  we  were  lesi, 
But  we'll  retort  on   litlleness 
Now  we  are  in  the  skies 

0  Graham,  Graham,  how  I  blame 
The  bastard  blush,— the  petty  shame, 

That  used  to  fret  me  quite, — 
The  little  sores  I  cover'd  then, 
No  sores  on  earth,  nor  sorrows  when 

The  world  is  out  of  sight  I 

My  name  is  Tims. — I  am  the  man 
That  North's  unseen  diminish'd  clan. 
So  scurviiy  abused  ! 

1  am  the  very  P.  A.  Z. 

The  London  Lion's  small  pin's  head, 
So  often  hath  refused  ! 

Campbell — (you  cannot  see  him  here)-- 
Hath  scorn'd  my  lays  : — do  his  appear 

Such  great  eggs  from  the  sky 
And  Longman  and  his  lengthy  Co. 
Long,  only,  in  a  little  Row, 

Have  thrust  my  poems  by  ! 

What  else  ? — I'm  poor  and  much  beset 
With  damn'd  small  duns— that  is— in  debi 

Some  grains  of  golden  dust  ! 
But  only  worth,  above,  is  worth. — 
What's  all  the  credit  of  the  earth  ? 

An  inch  of  cloth  on  trust. 

What's   Rothschild  here,   that    wealthy- 
man  ! 
Nay,  worlds   of  wealth  ? — Oh  if  you  can 

Spy  out, — the  Golden  Ball ! 
Sure,  as  we  rose,  all  money  sank  : 
What's  gold  or  silver  now  ? — the  Bank 

Is  gone — the  'Change  and  all  ! 
***** 
Oh,Oraham,mark  those  gorgeous  crowds  ! 
Like  birds  of  Paradise  the  clouds 

Are  winging  on  the  wind  ! 
But  what  is  grander  than  their  range  ? 
More  lovely  than  their  sun-set  change  ? 

Their  free  creative  mind  ! 

***** 
Ah,  me  !     I've  touched  a  string  that  opes 
The  airy  valve  ! — the  gas  elopes — 

Down  goes  our  bright  Balloon  ! 
Farewell,  the  skies  !  the  clouds  !  I  smell 
The  lower  world  !   Graham,  farewell, 

Man  of  the  silken  moon  1 

The  earth  is  close  !  the  City  nears — 
Like  a  burnt  paper  it  appears, 

Studded  with  tiny  sparks  1 
Methinks  I  hear  the  distant  rout 
Of  coaches  rumbling  all  about — 

We're  close  above  the  Parks  ! 

I  hear  the  watchmen  on  their  beats. 
Hawking  the  hour  about  the  streets. 

L — d  what  a  cruel  jar 
It  is  upon  the  earth  to  light  ! 
Well — there's  the  finish  of  our  flight  L 

I've  smoked  my  last  segar  '. 
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"  A  SHORT  LIFE  AND  A  MERRY  ONE." 


rP  HIS  is  pernicious  counsel, «  brings 
-*-  many  a  one  to  a  bad  end."  and 
even  counteracts  the  good  effects 
of  such  wholesome  precepts  as  are 
contained  in  the  renowned  history  of 
Tommy  and  Harry.     Indeed,  certain 


of  a  breach  of  confidence,  which  can 
never  be  repaired.  The  sin  of  ex* 
travagance  is  therefore  of  twofold 
enormity,  since,  by  indulging  it,  we 
not  only  become  our  own  enemy, 
but  that  of  our  connections,  and  of 


sticklers,  are  of  opinion  that  this  and  mankind 

some  other  half  dozen  crack  sayings  Genius  always  had  its  golden  days 

a'"e  of  a  Satanic  origin,  and  that  they  a,u'  nights,   when   it  loved  to  quaff 

have  been  sent  abroad  by  our  great  and  luxuriate  in  the  good  things  of 

enemy  to  lure  us  into  his  snares.    We  *his  hfe.    Shakspeare  doubtless  drew 

leave  them  to  their  prejudices.  from  his  own  halcyon  days,  the  fes- 

Those  who  are  fond  of  tracing  cause  ^ve  scenes   with   which  his   dramas 

and  effect,  may  consider  a  school  as  are  illustrated,  colouring  them  with 

the  microcosm  of  life.     Boys  at  the  a"  ^e   richness  and  exuberance  of 

flexible  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  are  hospitality  and  good  cheer.     Witness 


usually  the  slaves  of  example  ;  thev 
are  intoxicated  with  life's  choicest 
spirits,  and  the  word  luxury  is  to 
them  a  talisman  and  charm",  which 
conjures  up  all  the  golden  dreams 
of  the  imagination.  This  is,  however, 
only  the  germ  of  a  principle  ;  for 
genius  and  poverty  are  so  often  asso- 
ciated that  the  latter  almost  appears 
to  be  a  consecpience  of  the  former. 
It  is  certain  that  excellence  in  any 
branch  of  learning  or  skill  creates  a 
degree  of  listlessness  or  indifference 
to  the  petty  affairs  of  life.  Hence 
result  the  difficulties  with  which  we 
too    often     see    talent     surrounded  : 


only  the  scene  at  the  Boar's-Head 
tavern,  in  Eastcheap,  with  the  mel- 
low humour  of  old  Jack  Ealstaff  and 
his  companions,  and  the  raciness  of 
Prince  Hal.  Ibis  is  the  \ery  soul 
of  good  fellowship — it  is  drinking  to 
the  very  full — our  souls  rise  at  the 
bare  recollection,  and  we  exclaim 
with  /Esop,  "  O  suavis  animc  !" 

Extravagance  and  excess  are  fre- 
quently the  aUoy  of  many  good  qual- 
ities. The  world,  however,  gene- 
rally confounds  the  errors  of  the 
head  with  those  of  the  heart.  When 
Sheridan  wrote  his  "  School  for  Scan- 
dal," he  intended    to    contrast    the 


hence  the  calamities  of  authors,  and  treachery  and    Llack-heartcd  hypoc- 

the   poverty   of  poets   and    philoso-  licy  of  Joseph  Surface  with  the  vola- 

phers.     The  wit  who  at  one  moment  $'4y  and  frankness  of  Charles  ;  and 

electrifies  a  score  of  bon-v'vcaifts  by  he  wished  to  show  that,  however  deep 

the  brilliancy   of  his   imagination's  the  errors  and  misgivings  of  a  giddy 

perhaps  doomed  to  be  electrified  in  head  may  plunge  a  man,  if  his  heart 

turn  by  the  importunity  of  a  dun,  and  De  untainted  and  sincere,  he  posseses 


to  have  his  "  Mow  of  soul"  chilled  by 
the  gloom  of  a  spunging-housc  or  a 
prison. 

These  are  technically  called  the 
iips  and  downs  of  life,  and  they  alter- 
nate in  all  ranks.  I  hate  all  "impro- 
vidence, as  every  just  man  ought ; 
because  we  know  that  when  our  own 


a  redeeming  grace.  This  he  has 
done  effectually  in  perhaps  one  of  the 
finest  moral  lessons  that  ever  graced 
the  English  stage. 

There  is  no  vice  of  such  rapid 
growth  as  habitual  extravagance, 
which  consists  in  satisfying  crea- 
ted wants.     Imprudent  liberality  to 


resources  are  exhausted,  we  must  rely  friends   and    associates    is    generally 

on  those  of  our  friends  ;  and  he  who  repaid  with  ingratitude,  for  what  is 

quarters  himself  on  the  generosity  of  commonly  thought  a  very  just  reason 

a   friend,  (except   in   misfortune,)  is  — that  those  favours  should  not  be  so 

guilty  of  the  basest  ingratitude  and  highly   valued  which  are  bestowed 
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from  whim  raiher  than  from  just  feel- 
ings of  friendship.  This  is  far  from 
being  an  excuse  for  ingatitude,  for 
which,  indeed,  no  extenuation  has 
ever  yet  been  found. 

Holcroft  accounts  for  the  impru- 
dence of  dramatic  writers  and  actor? 
by  their  being  placed  in  so  many 
situations  that  they  actually  forget 
their  own.  One  hour  they  personate 
royalty  in  all  its  mimic  grandeur,  and 
the  next  they  sleep  in  a  barn  !  Au- 
thors, in  like  manner,  are  so  absorbed 
in  the  spirit  of  intellect,  or  the  world 
of  books,  that  they  fall  into  similar 
errors  and  embarrassments.  In  short, 
ge;;::;s  soars  beyond  such  bounds,  and 
camiot  sympathise  with  the  ordinary 
conce-is  f  e  ery  day  life  :  il  has  its 
own  sphe  e,  wiie>'<>  h  -limes  through 
the  gloom  that  would  fain  obscure 
its  splendour. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  those  who  adopt  the 
course  of  "  a  short  life  and  a  merry 
one."  from  error,  and  those  who  f<  1- 
low  it  from  principle,  or  as  die  world 
would  say,  from  want  of  principle. 

The  fool  and  the  knave  should  not 
be  treated  alike ;  the  one  should  be 
pitied — the  other  punished.  Tbere 
are  certain  hours  in  a  man's  life, 
when  he  is  thrown  off  his  guard,  and 
he  gets  into  a  course  from  which  it 
is  difficult  to  reclaim  him  :  and  in 
the  common  chances  of  existence, 
the  motive  should  be  duly  weighed 
before  the  stigma  is  cast  ;  for  unjust 


reproach  is  like  the  blood  of  a  mur- 
dered man,  which  always  leaves  a 
stain. 

That  the  scheme  of  "a  short  life 
and  a  merry  one"  is  perilous,  our 
public  records,  independent  of  our 
private  experience,  will  attest.  1  he 
rage  for  appearing  what  we  are  not, 
and  disguising  what  we  are,  is  of  all 
vices  the  most  dangerous,  and  this, 
for  more  reasons  than  we  may  proba- 
bly be  aware  of.  If  we  only  deceiv- 
ed the  world,  our  purpose  would  be 
served,  but  by  constantly  practis- 
ing this  species  of  imposture,  we  at 
length  deceive  ourselves,  and  thereby 
i  li  into  our  own  snare.  A  man  of 
education,  though  he  be  neve  <> 
poor  in  die  rorld,  \  II  like  a  ■  d 
coat,  wear  well  :o  t!  i.  st,  and  when 
his  dress  is  threadbare,  die  gentle- 
manly refinement  of  his  manners 
will  shine  forth  and  distinguish  him 
in  the  downhill  of  life. 

Good  breeding  is  the  best  pasport 
in  society,  and  is  like  a  rose  worn  in 
our  bosom,  which  delights  by  its  ele- 
gance and  perfume.  It  will  put  man- 
kind in  eood  humour  with  us,  and 
thereby  ensure  respect  and  liberal 
treatment.  We  may  then  hope  for 
a  long  life  and  a  merry  one  ;  and  we 
may  enjoy  the  society  of  our  friends, 
and  laugh  at  the  tricks  of  our  ene- 
mies. Cheerfulness  will  enliven  us 
in  proportion  to  our  virtues,  and 
by  this  means  we  shall 'arrive  at  the 
grand  secret  of  being  happy. 


PRESERVATION  OF  SHIPS  FROM  FIRE. 


/~\F  all  the  dangers,  sufferings  and 
^-*  accidents  which  attend  the  sea- 
man's life,  there  is  none  that  can  be 
compared  with  the  conflagration  of 
his  vessel.  Cut  off  from  all  assist- 
ance, except  from  his  own  resources 
— without  any  means  of  escape,  but 
in  the  boats  of  his  ship,  in  which 
he  may  he  afterwards  doomed  to 
perish  by  hunger  or  fatigue, — there 
can  hardly  be  imagined  any  situation 
more  deplorable,  or  one  which  can 
excite  more  compassion  for  the  un- 
happy sufferer. 


Under  these  impressions,  occasion- 
ed by  the  recent  destruction  of  the 
Kent  East  lndiaman,  and  the  dread- 
ful loss  of  lives  on  that  melancholy 
occasion,  I  am  induced  to  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  the  East-India 
company,  and  others  concerned  in 
shipping,  a  plan  by  which  the  pre- 
servation of  ships,  in  case  of  acci- 
dentally taking  fire,  may  be  greatly 
facilitated. 

It  is  is  well  known  to  every  per- 
son acquainted  with  shipping,  that 
the  majority  of  those  accidents  origi- 


Wallace's  Dream. 
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natc  in  tlic  lazaretto,  or  store-room 
in  which  the  steward's  stores  are 
kept  ;  and  as  this  apartment,  in  the 
East  Indiamen,  is  in  the  immediate 
jiassa ge  to  the  light-room,  under 
which  Lhe  magazine,  containing  the 
gunpowder,  is  situated, — the  energies 
of  the  ship's  company  are  materially 
reduce;!,  when  the  fire  has  attained 
any  height,  by  the  fear  of  the  powder 
exploding.  My  recommendation  is, 
that  the  magazine  should  be  lined 
with  lead,  and  made  water  tight :  to 
be  filled  with  water,  when  necessary, 
either  by  a  pipe  leading  from  the 
forecastle,  near  the  head  pnmp  ;  or 
by  a  cock,  to  turn  into  the  magazine 
which  is  under  water. 

The  advantages  that  would  result 
from  the  gunpowder  being  secured 
from  immediate  explosion,  would  be, 
the  increased  exertions  of  the  crew: 
who,  having  no  dread  of  approaching 
the  place  where  the  fire  was  raging, 
would  continue  their  endeavours  to 
extinguish  it,  as  long  as  any  rational 
hope  rem  lined  of  success.  For  want 
of  this  security,  I  believe,  many  val- 
uable ships,  and  numerous  lives,  have 
been  sacrificed  ;  the  people  having 
become  paralyzed,  and  having  given 


themselves  up  to  despair.  Ships  in 
company,  also,  would  have  no  fear 
of  rendering  assistance,  when  they 
knew  that  the  powder  was,  or  would 
be,  inundated. 

The  only  objection,  that  I  can 
anticipate,  is  that  of  the  magazine 
being  filled,  and  the  gunpowder  ren- 
dered useless,  through  timidity  or 
carelessness.  But  I  consider  neither 
of  these  circumstances  likely  to  hap- 
pen ;  for  the  communication  by  the 
pipe  from  the  forecastle,  if  that  plan 
of  filling  the  magazine  be  preferred, 
ought  to  be  well  secured,  and  the  key 
always  to  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  commanding  officer,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  magazine  itself: — conse- 
quently, the  gunpowder  could  not  be 
wetted  without  his  orders  and  per- 
mission, and  he  would  only  resort  to 
such  a  measure  at  the  last  extremity. 

On  the  alternative  of  being  burnt, 
or  captured  by  the  enemy  for  want 
of  means  of  defence,  supposing  the 
ship  to  have  been  preserved,  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions. 

I  therefore  flatter  myself,  that  the 
suggestion  possesses  some  recommen- 
dation to  the  attention  of  the  East- 
India  Company  and  the  public. 


WALLACE'S  DREAM. 

The  last  beam  of  day  from  the  west  had  departed, 
And  night's  darkest  canopy  hung  o'er  the  plain  ; 
While  through  the  deep  gloom  the  wild  meteor  darted, 
And  shed  its  red  glare  o'er  the  field  of  the  slain. 
The  camp-fires  at  intervals  faintly  were  gleaming  ; 
1  he  storm's  gloomy  spirit  moan'd  loud  from  his  cave  ; 
The  Carron's  dark  waters   at  distance  were  streaming, 
And  sigh'd  as  they  mix'd  with  the  blood  of  the  brave  ! 

By  a  moss-cover'd  rock  lay  his  country's  defender 
Asleep  with  his  manly  form  wrapt  in  his  plaid, 
He  dream'd  of  a  land  that  had  none  to  befriend  her, 
If  low  in  the  dust  her  brave  Wallace  was  laid  ! — 
He  dream'd  of  companions  in  peril  and  danger, 
Now  stretch'd  on  the  wild  heath  and  stiff' ning  in  gore, 
Who  fought  by  his  side  in  the  land  of  the  stranger, 
And  died  to  defend  him  by  Carron's  lone  shore  ! 

He  dream'd  that  he  saw  deeply  pictur'd  before  him, 
His  own  cruel  fate  in  the  land  of  the  slave, 
Bui  he  dream'd  that  the  banner  of  glory  wav'd   o'er  him. 
That  the  tears  of  his  country  would  hallow  his  grave. — 
He  started, — awoke, — drew  his  faulchion — 'Twas  gory.— 
He  rais'd  high  to  heav'n  his  arm  and  his  eye, 
And  swore  to  pursue  the  path  onward  to  glory  ; 
For  dear  Caledonia,  to  conquer,  of  die. 
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S  it  not  monstrous,  that  a  being 
created  originally  upright,  should 
be  condemned  to  bend  in  prostration 
over  the  slope  of  a  mahogany  desk  ? 
Goaded  by  this  reflection,  and  acted 
upon  by  the  warm  influence  of  an 
autumnal  sky,  I  resolved  to  knock 
off  the  fetters  of  servitude,  and  to  re- 
fresh that  ethereal  vapour  called 
Wind,  by  roving  over  the  scenes  of 
nature,  "  till  Fancy  had  her  fill."  So, 
selecting  a  companion  combining  the 
best  two  requisites  for  an  excursion, 
good   temper   and   good  sense,  I  put 

myself  on  board  the ,  bound 

to  the  port  of  Lcith,  from  that  of 
London. 

It  is  common  for  young  persons, 
young  voyagers  in  particular,  to  trust, 
like  Ponipey  at  Pharsalia,  too  much 
to  their  hopes  :  they  are  sanguine  of 
two  things,  above  others  pregnant 
with  danger, — Love,  and  the  Water. 
I  was  nothing  behind  ray  contempo- 
raries in  anticipations  of  pleasure 
from  the  latter,  and  had  no  doubt 
that  we  should  sail  with  the  adverse 
winds  bagged,  and  the  tide  in  our  fa- 
vour. Taking  a  farewell  at  Green- 
wich of  our  river-pilot,  we  ran  before 
a  fine  Westerly  wind,  down  to  the 
Nore.  Partaking  of  a  hasty  meal, 
anil  not  having  had  time  enough  to 
scrutinize  our  companions,  we  turn- 
ed into  our  hammocks,  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  "  Death's  twin-brother, 
Sleep."  I  had  resolved  that  all  my 
senses  should  have  fid  I  exertion  dur- 
ing my  excursion,  that  what  I  suffer- 
ed in  pocket  might  be  remunerated 
to  my  mind  ;  and  the  mate  of  the 
vessel,  who  slept  at  the  head  of  my 
hammock,  seemed  determined  to  sec- 
ond my  views  with  respect  to  the 
sense  of  hearing. — for  his  nose.  '•  that 
deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,"  peal- 
ed forth  a  nocturnal  hymn. 

"  Soon  as  the  rosy  morn  had  wak- 
ed the  day,"'  I  could  not  restrain  my- 
self from  taking  a  peep  at  my  com- 
panions. The  night  having  been 
warm,  the  doors    of  the    hammocks 


were  ail  open,  and  displayed  a  group 
that  would  have  been  invaluable  to 
a  comic  painter, — all  the  variety  of 
features,  from  Heidigger  to  Narcissus. 
Where  so  many  were  excellent,  it 
would  be  invidious  to  particularize, 
as  a  doubtful  critic  has  often  said, 
"  but  one  I  would  select  from  that 
proud  throng."  At  a  vertical  angle 
to  lhat  which  I  was  upon,  lay  supine, 
like  Polyphemc,  and  almost  as  huge, 
one  who,  to  give  additional  fervours 
to  his  fully-illuminated  countenance, 
had  drawn  over  his  brows  a  red  night- 
cap. The  slumbers  of  infancy  are 
exquisitely  beautiful  (so  Byron's  verse 
has  told  us)  ;  but  in  after-age,  in  the 
male  sex,  a  comic  effect  almost  gene- 
rally attends  them.  The  unstrung 
tone  of  the  features,  where  usually 
sit  thought  and  anxiety, — the  elevated 
nose, — the  open  mouth  ! 

"  Fate,  drop  the  curtain,  I  can  paint  no 
more  !" 

I  would  not  willingly  add  terrors  to 
the  married  state.  My  risible  pro- 
pensities were  kept  in  play,  as  the 
different  inmates  of  the  "  lowly  beds" 
commenced  the  duties  of  the  toilette. 
One,  bent  on  blood,  with  his  razor  in 
his  hand,  making  ineffectual  attempts 
at  his  snow-topped  cheeks.  On  the 
other  side,  a  thin,  cadaverous-look- 
ing man,  making  an  endeavour  to  in- 
flate his  lantern-jaws  to  the  form  of 
a  circle,  which  was  continually  ren- 
dered abortive  by  the  operation  of 
the  ship's  motion  upon  his  stomach. 
Another,  like  Tantalus,  endeavour- 
ing in  vain  to  lift  the  liquid  to  his 
mouth,  while  it  eternally  receded 
from  his  touch. 

Having  gained  the  deck,  the  fresh 
air  on  which  is  rendered  doubly  wel- 
come from  its  opposition  to  the  qual- 
ity  of  that  below,  a  most  animating 
scene  presented  itself.  The  vessel, 
moving  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight 
miles  (nautical  knots),  through  a  fine, 
clear,  crisp  sea,  with  just  undulating 
motion  enough  to  make  yot<  sensible 
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that  yon  were  not  on  land  ;  the  va- 
rious vessels,  raising  their  ornament- 
ed heads  in  honour  to  the  genius  of 
man ;  the  bracing  tone  of  the  air, 
gently  modified  by  the  coming  forth 
of  the  Conquerer  of  the  East  in  all 
his  glory, — all  united  to  elevate  and 
gratify  the  mind.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  sea  impresses 
us  with  more  wonder  than  the  land, 
is,  that  any  portion  of  it,  being  a  di- 
rect sample  of  the  whole,  and  differ- 
ing only  in  extent,  the  mind  more 
readily  recognizes  its  vastness  by  the 
power  of  multiplication  ;  whereas 
the  land  is  so  diversified,  that  no  one 
part  aids  us  in  conceiving  the  whole. 
We  reached  Yarmouth  with  little 
variation  of  the  strength  of  the  wind. 
Ofl'  Yarmouth,  we  were  hailed  by  a 
boat,  having  on  board  a  dashing 
youth  ;  whose  introduction  I  notice, 
for  the  contrast  which  it  afforded  to 
the  style  of  communication  between 
persons  at  sea  and  on  land.  How 
tame  the  index-finger,  uplifted  to  the 
first  coach  on  the  stand  at  Bridge- 
street,  to  the  wave  of  the  hat,  and 
stentorian  breathing  of  "  Smack  a 
hoy  !  will  you  put  me  ashore  at  Scar- 
bro'  ?"  Another  moment,  the  boat 
was  alongside, — the  next,  our  hero 
on  deck.  Troops  that  fight  in  their 
entrenchments  are  generally  beaten. 
"We  all  instinctively  fell  back  from  a 
lovely  Scots  girl,  who  till  now  had 
monopolized  the  attention  of  all  on 
board.  In  fact,  a  sea-horse,  or  a 
water-spout,  or  a  whale,  any  thing 
rather  than  a  dashing  naval  youth, 
would  have  been  welcome  :  he  fairly 
cleared  the  deck,  as  1  was  told  (for  I 
went  below  to  a  volume  of  Seneca), 
took  our  fair  one's  arm  in  his,  and 
"  marked  her  for  his  own."  Never 
did  mariners  long  distressed  at  sea, 
behold  the  signal  for  a  boat  hoisted 
with  greater  joy  than  did  (at  Scarbo- 
rough) the  ex-admirers  of  the  Scots 
enchantress.  Our  rival  descended 
from  the  deck,  with  the  same  grace, 
but  not  the  same  alacrity,  with  which 
he  had  gained  it :  the  want  of  haste 
did  not  seem  to  injure  his  reputation 
with  the  lady.  After  his  departure, 
tJbere  was  that  sort  of  void  which  oc- 


casionally occurs  after  a  witty  sally 
of  an  individual  in  conversation  : — ■ 
the  brow  of  the  conquerer,  wearing 
the  wreath  of  victory,  looks  tempt- 
ing, but  each  fears  to  get  his  head 
sconced  in  the  attempt  for  the  next. 
For  myself,  being,  like  Othello,  "some- 
what in  the  vale  of  years,1'  the  fire 
of  gallantry  is  not  easily  revived  af- 
ter it  has  once  been  quenched  ;  it 
was  Beauty  versus  Seneca,  and  Phi- 
losophy, for  once,  carried  the  day. 

A  young  and  interesting  French- 
man entered  the  lists  with  Miss  II., 
and  culinary  affairs  coming  on  the 
tapis,  it  was  not  a  little  amusing  to 
hear  the  pertinacity  with  which  he 
defended  the  merits  of  the  frog,  pour 
une  bonne  bouche. 

After  a  passage  of  nearly  the  same 
rapidity  as  the  mail,  we  arrived  at 
's  hotel,  and  immediately  en- 
countered that  diversity  of  character 
which  renders  travelling  so  favoura- 
ble to  the  spirits  : — an  old  general, 
with  a  bold  and  ardent  front,  who, 
with  the  fatuity  of  age  was  planning 
his  pleasurable  campaigns  for  many 
summers  in  advance  ;  his  companion, 
a  geologist,  with  a  sledge-hammer 
over  his  shoulder,  looked  liked  a  Cy- 
clop travelling  with  a  duplicate  eye  ; 
a  third,  a  gentlemanly  young  man,  a 
Prussian,  who,  the  general  informed 
us,  had  been  taken,  under  the  con- 
scription, to  the  battle  of  Waterloo  : 
"  and,"  added  he,  (with  a  knowledge 
of  English  character),  "  if  one  of  our 
lads  had  been  dragged  from  his  home 
in  that  manner,  he  would  never  have 
laughed  afterwards,  but  would  have 
gone  sulking  to  his  grave."  After 
correcting  the  keenness  of  the  Scots 
air  by  some  whisky,  we  retired  to 
rest. 

The  following  morning,  we  were 
escorted,  by  a  Scots  friend,  to  the 
different  points  of  interest  in  the  cap- 
ital :  one  of  them  I  must  notice, — • 
the  Museum  ;  which,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Professor  Jameson,  dis- 
plays an  elagance  that  would  recom- 
pense you  for  the  distance  passed 
over  to  see  it.  No  expense  has  been 
spared,  in  the  room  for  containing., 
agd   the  materials  for  displaying  the 
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objects  ;  and  every  artifice  that  inge- 
nuity can  suggest  has  been  adopted, 
to  place  them  in  the  most  favourable 
manner.  The  whole  might  receive 
the  praise  which  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  style  of  a  celebrated  writer, — 
that  you  could  not  make  the  slightest 
alteration  without  impairing  a  beau- 
ty. The  point  at  which  you  termi- 
nate your  examination  of  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  productions  of  na- 
ture, is  the  end  of  a  long  gallery,  the 
hitter  part  of  which  is  appropriated 
to  chemical  and  anatomical  prepara- 
tions ;  and,  as  the  last  demand  upon 
your  attention,  you  find  some  relics 
of  one  of  that  species  whoso  genius 
lias  collected  and  classed  the  subject 
of  your  previous  admiration, — a  sight- 
less scull.  The  effect  is  very  strik- 
ing. After  following  the  magician 
through  all  the  wonders  of  his  art, 
you  find  him  here,  reft  of  his  robe  of 
power,  and  prostrate  before  the  hand 
of  Nature, — his  genius,  that  mighty 
wand,  reclaimed  by  the  Spirit  who 
bestowed  it. 

From  Edinburgh  we  went,  in  that 
element-subduing  machine,  a  steam- 
boat, to  Stirling, — winding  our  easy 
way  through  scenes  lovely  as  the  joys 
of  youth,  the  Castle,  not  hope,  before 
us.  The  view  from  its  turrets  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  that  we  saw  in 
Scotland.  On  a  perfectly  clear  day, 
it  embraces  the  distance  between 
Stirling:  and  Edinburgh,  enabling  you 
to  trace  the  beautiful  serpentine 
course  of  the  Forth  between  the  two 
places.  We  witnessed  this  enchant- 
ing spot  under  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  impression, — a 
fine,  but  not  unclouded  day,  the  sky 
having  those  light  and  flying  clouds, 
which  throw  a  pleasing  variation  of 
shade  over  the  landscape.  Consid- 
erably lower  than  the  castle  is  Stir- 
ling church,  the  bell  of  which  was 
mournfully  announcing  the  departure 
of  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
A  little  to  the  right  is  a  plot  of  ground, 


appropriated  to  the  recreation  of  a 
considerable  school.  The  little  ur- 
chins were  in  the  noon-tide  of  their 
joy;  their  shouts  of  merriment,  as- 
cendiug  between  the  dreary  pauses 
of  the  tolling  bell, —  the  whole  scene 
was  a  fanciful  epitome  of  life.  The 
chrysalis  just  bursting  the  shell — the 
flowery  meads  over  which  it  was  to 
flutter,  and  the  last  gloomy  recepta- 
cle, waiting  for  all  that  would  remain.* 

From  Stirling  we  went  in  a  gig  to 
Callendar.  Paying  our  toll  at  the 
first  turnpike,  we,  in  the  true  Lon- 
don style,  demanded  a  ticket.  u  I 
believe,"  said  the  man,  with  Scots 
dryness,  "  ye'll  find  a  saxjjence  the 
best  ticket  ye  can  take." 

After  a  night's  rest,  we  went  to  see 
the  Bridge  of  Brachlin,  celebrated 
for  the  waterfall  which  is  contiguous. 
The  latter  is  worth  seeing,  though 
not  on  a  grand  scale  :  it  has  much 
more  the  appearance  of  art  than  na- 
ture. 

From  Callendar  we  proceeded  to- 
wards the  Trosachs.  On  the  top  of 
a  slight  ascent,  embracing  a  view  of 
Loch  Venicher  on  the  left,  and  some 
fine  mountainous  scenery  on  the 
right,  my  friend  was  so  pleased  with 
its  beauties,  that  he  wished  to  trans- 
plant them.  While  he  was  employ- 
ed in  sketching,  we  were  accosted  by 
a  rough,  Orson  like  being,  who, 
throwing  down  a  bundle  of  sticks, 
seemed  willing  to  dispense  with  the  for- 
mality of  an  introduction,  and  inclin- 
ed at  once  to  be  on  a  familiar  footing 
with  us.  A  noble  poet  has  said  that 
he  always  wishes  to  learn  a  language 
from  a  female  ;  and  this  appeared  to 
us  in  such  "  good  taste,"  that  we  felt 
no  inclination  to  commence  the  Gae- 
lic under  our  self-elected  tutor.  The 
difficulty  was  to  convince  him  of  this, 
as  neither  understood  the  language 
of  the  other.  We  were  at  last  oblig- 
ed, like  able  statesmen,  to  buy  him 
oil",  when  we  found  that  we  could  not 
subdue  him.      We   were   afterwards 


*  The  consideration  of  man's  mortality,  amidst  the  fairest  scenes  of  nature,  sug- 
gested to  Claude  a  soul-moving;  sentiment,  in  one  of  his  landscapes.  In  the  foreground, 
a  group  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  dancing  ;  in  the  distance,  a  tomb,  with  this 
simple  inscription :  "  I,  too,  was  encu  in  Arcadia.1' 
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told,  that  ho  was  an  idiot,  who  con- 
ceives that  he  has  a  right  to  demand 
toll  from  all  persons  entering  the 
Highlands  :  his  idiotcy.likc  Hamlet's 
madness,  seems  to  have  some  meth- 
od in  it. 

We  reached  Stewart's  inn  in  safe- 
ty, and  proceeded  immediately  to 
Loch  Katrine,  the  description  of 
which  has  heen  so  well  executed  in 
the  Beauties  of  Scotland,  as  to  leave 
me  no  hopes  of  rivalling  it.  I  have 
only,  like  an  unskilful  speaker,  who 
follows  an  eloquent  harangue,  to  sub- 
scribe to  what  has  been  said. 

After  taking  a  farewell  of  my  friend, 
whose  time  permitted  a  more  exten- 
sive excursion  than  mine,  I  retraced 
my  route  to  Edinburgh,  and  discov- 
ered by  the  loss  of  my  companion, 
how  great  a  portion  of  my  previous 
pleasure  had  been  derived  from  him. 

At  Edinburgh,  I  had  the  favour  of 
an  introduction  to  an  accomplished 
musical  family.  Of  all  in:  roductions, 
these  are  the  most  valuable  to  an  in- 
dolent voluptuary.  All  other  pleas- 
ures demand  exertion.  If  you  are 
introduced  among  wits,  you  must 
couch  your  lance,  although  you  should 
be  unhorsed  at  the  first  encounter  ; 
— in  a  circle  of  beauties,  you  must 
"  rain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  their 
ear,"  and  "  be  all  eye,  all  intellect, 
all  sense  ;" — and  dancing,  that  taran- 
tula of  madness,*  demands  exertion 
that  would  subdue  Hercules.  Music, 
and  music  alone,  suspends  you  in  her 
invisible  web,  and  lulls  you  into  for- 
getfulness  of  the  ills  of  life.  Won- 
derful power  !  that  mollifies  the  pre- 
sent and  the  past,  and  brightens  the 
anticipations  of  the  future.  The  lyre 
of  Orpheus  arrests  the  flowing  tide 
of  time,  or  causes  its  oiled  waves  to 
reflow  towards  their  sourfie. 

I  left  Edinbugh  in  one  of  the 
smacks.     In  the  fore-part  of  the  ves- 


sel was  a  large  party  of  soldiers,  with 
the  corporal  of  whom  I  occasionally 
conversed.     I  could  not  avoid  notic- 
ing, in   talking   with  him,  how  gene- 
rally nature  seems  to  have  implant- 
ed in  man  the  desire   to  conceal  the? 
wretchedness   which   belongs  to  his 
peculiar  station.      He  will   allow  the 
existence  of  misery,  but  does  not  like 
to  have  too  large  a  share  appropriat- 
ed to  him  ;    and  thus,  nature  enables 
us  to  "  turn  his  own  arms  against  the 
torturer  ;"    and  pride,  the  source  of 
so  many  of  our  evils,  empowers   us 
to  subdue   others,  by  inducing  us  to 
conceal  them.     A  gentleman  holding 
an    official   situation    at    Edinburgh, 
had  taken   the   principal  part   of  the 
vessel  for  himself  and  family ;    and 
he,  by  his   gentlemanly  deportment, 
corrected  a  tendency  on  the  part   of 
others,  to  be  coarse  and  vulgar.    The 
smack  contained  a  party  of  artists, 
two  mates,  a  surgeon,  a  lieutenant  of 
foot,  and  others  having  no   outward 
or  visible  sign  of  their    occupation. 
The    lieutenent,  I  thought   at   first, 
would  have  put  the  whole  vessel  un- 
der martial  law  :  he  seemed  inclined 
to  be  a  sturdy  disputant ;  and,  aided 
by  a  dark-bronze  countenance,  and  a 
clear   eye,   he   appeared   to    create, 
among  the  lesser  part  of  his  auditory, 
some  sensations  of  deference.      But 
all  power,  to  be  permanent,  must  be 
supported  by  ability  :  a  diadem  may 
be  snatched  by  imbecility,  but  genius 
only  can  retain  it.     He  had  but  one 
stratagem,   and   that  discovered    he 
was  lost ;    it  consisted  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  latter  part  of  any  asser- 
tion that  was  made,  in  a  tone    of  in- 
terrogation :   as,  A.  B.  would  assert 
that  the  French  Revolution  had  been 
productive  of  more  good  than  evil. — 
The  Lieut.  Of  more  good  than  evil? 
This  would  have  left  the  whole  bur- 
den of  explanation  on  his  opponent  j 


*  We  need  not  Wonder  that  people  should 

"  Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to  ;" 
when  our  frolicsome   correspondent,  in  all  the  free  indulgence  of  his  giddy  wit,   caa. 
libel  thus  a  delightful  amusement,  which  is  not  to  his  taste.      If,  however,  he  be,  as 
he  says, 4t  declining  in  the  vale  of  years,1'  we  not  only  excuse  him  for  not  joining   m 
the  dance,  but  congratulate  him  on  his  still  youthful  spirits,  and  thank  him  Jor   mak* 
rig  our  pages  the  medium  through  which  they  are  to  sparkle.—  E». 
•50      ATHENETM.  \-0-L.  ?.      "d  Series. 
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but  he,  "  a  cool,  eld  sworder,"  drop- 
ped out  the  monosyllable,  "  Yes." — 
The  artists  seemed  to  consider  him 
as  one  of  nature's  daubs  ;  they  used 
him  as  a  pallet  to  mix  their  ideas  up- 
on One  of  them  appeared  to  pos- 
sess considerable  conversational  abil- 
ity; but,  from  an  excess  of  young 
blood  in  his  veins,  he  dealt  his  wit 
and  sarcasm  among  the  unlettered 
crew  that  surrounded  him  so  freely, 
as  to  excite  pain  in  a  feeling  mind  ; 
it  was  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote.  One 
of  the  persons  on  board,  a  thin,  quiet, 
little  fellow,  seemed  to  look  at  him 
with  feelings  of  considerable  dread  ; 
and  to  catch  the  inspirations  of  his 
genius,  as  they  fell  from  his  lips,  as 
the  vulgar,  in  ancient  time,  did  from 
the  sybils.  On  shipwreck  becoming 
the  subject  of  conversation,  the  very 
mention  of  which  seemed  to  chill  our 
small  friend,  the  artist  observed,  that 
"  the  system"  would  go  on  as  well  if 
we  were  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Now,  a-  grand  proposition,  on  the 
brain  of  the  uninitiated,  acts  like  a 
large  wedge  upon  small  timber, — it 
does  not  open,  but  split  it.  "  The  sys- 
tem" of  the  artist,  and  of  his  fearful 
auditor,  were,  I  suspect,  different. 
With  the  one,  it  was  the  system  of 
world  beyond  world,  and  universe 
beyond  universe, — that  system,  which 
dazzled  the  eagle-ken  of  its  famed  in- 
vestigator, till, 

"  Blasted  with  execs?  of  light, 

He  closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night."* 

"  The  system"  of  the  other,  was, 
probably,  Ills  grandmother's  house  in 
Pepper-alley.  A  ludicrous  instance 
of  the  effect  of  fright  occurred  in  the 
person  I  have  been-  describing.     At 


night,  hearing  a  noise  on  deck,  he 
drew  on  the  forked  vesture  of  the 
lower  extremities,  and  went,  with 
palpitating  heart,  to  inquire  the  cause, 
— came  down  again, — felt  for  the  gar- 
ment above-mentioned,  in  the  place 
where  he  put  it,  on  first  retiring 
to  rest :  not  finding  it  there,  he  called 
up  the  steward  to  assist  in  the  search. 

We  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nore,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  came  up  the  river  on  the 
following  day. 

I  know  of  few  feelings  in  which  we 
differ  more,  at  different  times,  than 
in  our  anticipations  of  home.  In 
youth,  our  returns  to  it,  after  absence, 
are  as  sweet,  perhaps  sweeter,  than 
our  exits  ;  we  do  not  feel  the  force  of 
the  bonds  of  love  that  connect  us  with 
it,  until  we  have  stretched  them  ;  but 
in  the  meridian  of  life,  a  bachelor's 
account  with  home  is  fearfully  against 
him  : — forms  and  faces, 

"  However  dear  and  cherislVd  in  their 
day," 

have  vanished  ;  and  how  shall  he  fill 
up  the  empty  niches  in  his  halls  ? 
The  light  of  connubial  love  may  en- 
lighten the  centre  of  life,  as  it  cer- 
tainly cheers  its  depline  ;  but  the  joys 
of  a  bachelor  are  flashes,  lighted,  and 
exhausted. 

When  the  first  fervours  of  our  be- 
ing are  over,  life  is  but  the  fable  of 
Sisyphus  realized.  Let  me  not  re- 
pine, however.  I  can  still  cheer  my 
lonely  passage  through  existence,  and 
animate  my  efforts  in  it,  by  the  re- 
membrance of  one  whose  life  was  an 
undeviating  career  of  usefulness  and 
philanthropy. 


Love  feasts,  His  said,  on  smiles 
And  sweet  confessing  tears  ; 

And  when  with  fond  confiding  cloyM, 
On  doubts  and  wayward  fears. 


Yet  think  not,  when  these  fail, 
That  love  doth  thrive  the  less  ; 

Still  in  the  heart  it  grows  and  feeds 
On  bitter  hopelessness. 


*  Galileo  was  the  Bacon  of  astronomy  ;  he  led  the  way  in  all  the  important  discov- 
eries connected  -with  the  science  he  professed,  and  lost  his  sight  from  his  devotion  to 
it.  Milton,  Galileo,  and  Euler,  are  a  triumvirate  that  might  make  us  "  love  dark- 
ness, rather  than  light,"— fellow-sharers  in  fame  and  in  misfortune :-— u  Immortal, 
though  iu  ruins." 
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FROM  THE    FRESCH. 

"  T'ous  qui  pries,  priez  pour  wioi." 

In  the  gloomy  retreat  of  a  hamlet  ohscure, 

A  youth  sadly  suffering  smil'd  »'er  his  pain, 
For  long  he  had   learn'd   to    submit   and  endure, 

To  see  life  consuming-,  yet  not  to  complain  ; 
The  sun,  on  his  thatch,  cast  a  lingering  raj% 

To    the    poor   humble   cottagers  softly  said  he, 
1  hear  the  bell  tolling  which  calls  you  to  pray, 

Forget  not  to  pray,  my  good  neighbors,  for  me. 

But  when,  at  crave  twilight,  the  murmuring  cascade, 

Its  gentler  waters  shall  give  to  the  rills, 
And  the  willows  shall  cast  o'er  its  features  a  shade, 

Ah,  think  that  I  then  am  releas'd  from  all  ills  ; 
Though  sick,  and  though  faint  and  dejected  I  lay, 

Ah,  think  that  at  last  my  pure  spirit  is  free, 
And  when  the  bell  tolls  to  invite  you  to  pray, 

Forget  not  to  pray,  my  good  neighbors,  for  me. 

Like  the  blossom  that  blooms,  and  is  nippM  on  the  morrow, 

I'm  doom'd  to  the  grave  ere  the  hour  of  my  prime, 
Though  us'd  to  affliction,  10  anguish,  and  sorrow, 

I'm  young  in  transgression,  a  stranger  to  crime  ; 
The  term  of  my  pilgrimage  passes  away, 

Not  long  this  emaciated  form  you  will  see, 
Then  when  the  bell  tolls  to  invite  you  to  pray, 

Forget  not  to  pray,  my  good  neighbors,  for  me. 

The  spouse  of  my  bosom,  the  friend  of  my  heart, 

I  liv'd  but  for  her,  but  the  season  was  brief. 
In  the  morning  of  life  we  were  destin'd  to  part, 

O  !   pity,  dear  cottagers,  pity  her  grief; 
"When  cold,  in  my  lone  bed,  reposes  my  clay, 

That  friend  of  my  bosom,  with  tremulous  knee, 
Will  weep  as  the  bell  tolls,  that  calls  you  to  pray, 

And  join,  my  good  neighbors,  in  praying  for  me. 


SONNET    TO  FANNY, 


Thy  bloom  is  soft,  thine  eye  is  bright,  This  shall  preserve  thee  what  thou  art, 

And  rose-buds  are  thy  lips,  my  Fanny  ;  When    age    thy     blooming    tints    ha* 

Thy  glossy  hair  is  rich  with  light,  shaded, 

Thy  form  unparagon'd  by  any  ;  For  while  thy  looks  reflect  thy  heart, 

But  thine  is  not  the  brief  array  How  can  their  charms  be  ever  faded  ? 

Of  charms, which  time  is  sure  to  borrow, 

Which  accident  may  blight  to  day,  N      F            caQ  a  love  Hke  mine 

Or  sxckness  undermine  to-morrow.  WUh  ^  dec^  fa  sickness  faMer  . 

'Tis  like  thy  beauty — half  divine, 

No— thine  is  that  immortal  grace  Born  of  the  soul,  and  cannot  alter  : 

Which  ne'er  shall  pass  from   thy  pos-  For  when  the  body's  mortal  doom 

session,  Our  earthl)  pilgrimage  shall  sever, 

That  moral  beauty  of  the  face  Our  spirits  shall  their  loves  resume^ 

Which  constitutes  its  sweet  expression  ;  United  iu  the  skie.s  forevej. 
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DESCENT  INTO  A  LEAD  MINE. 


TT  must  be  owned,  there  is  a  great 
■■-  difference  between  going  up  a 
mountain  and  descending  into  a  cav- 
ern ;  one  excites  a  sort  of  inspiration 
— a  swelling  of  the  heart,  in  contem- 
plating the  sublimity  of  nature  ;  the 
other  fills  us  with  strange  terrors  and 
45  horrible  imaginings.''  Old  associa- 
tions revive, — Tartarus,  Sty*,  and 
the  "  bottomless  pit'^  float  before  the 
imagination  ;  the  abyss  of  fire,  which 
some  philosophers  say  fills  the  centre 
of  the  globe,  rises  to  view :  add  to 
Which  the  darkness — the  sulphureous 
heat — the  noise  of  falling  water — and 
the  dim,  demoniacal  visages  of  the 
miners — and  there  is  enough,  I  think, 
to  appal  the  stoutest  heart,  and  ac- 
count for  the  unpleasant  sensations 
usually  felt  on  first  attempting  a  sub- 
terraneous descent — and  which,  I 
confess,  were  experienced  by  me  in 
lately  exploring  the  lead  mine  of 
Allenheads. 

This  mine  is  situated  about  eight 
miles  from  the  town  of  Allendale, 
and  eighteen  from  Hexham  in  North- 
umberland. Arriving  at  the  entrance, 
my  companion  and  I  (for  I  took  care 
not  to  he  solus  in  the  adventure) 
began  our  preparations,  with  cloth- 
ing ourselves  in  the  miner's  dress, 
consisting  of  coarse  canvass,  the  jack- 
et lined  with  flannel,  a  large  slouch 
hat,  and  enormous  wooden  shoes, 
bound  with  iron.  (I  thought  of 
Burke,  who  went  down  into  a  coal- 
pit in  a  collier's  sack.)  Thus  accou- 
tred, and  provided  with  a  candle, 
round  which  was  a  lump  of  clay,  to 
prevent  the  heat  of  the  hand  from 
melting  it,  we  seated  ourselves  in  a 
small  muddy  waggon,  drawn  by  one 
horse,  with  a  lantern  attached  to  his 
head,  and  were  hurried  along  a  rail- 
way, amidst  the  noise  of  the  iron, 
the  splashing  of  water,  and  the  cries 
o'f  the  driver,  urging  the  animal  for- 
ward. At  the  distance  of  a  mile  we 
arrived  at  a  whimsey  or  shaft,  where 
the  workmen  were  drawing  up  the 
lead  ore  and  rubbish  from  the  pit 


below.  A  little  further  we  began 
our  descent  by  a  number  of  ladders, 
to  another  level,  fifty  fathoms  from 
the  surface  ;  in  this  level  was  placed 
a  machine,  like  a  winnow,  to  circu- 
late air  through  the  mine,  and  put 
in  motion  by  a  boy  quite  naked  who 
appeared  excessively  hot.  Near  this 
place  we  again  descended  by  other 
ladders,  to  the  third  level,  at  the  end 
of  which  we  descended  by  a  large 
rope,  worked  by  a  windlass,  to  the 
fourth  level :  here  we  found  our  iron 
shoes  of  great  service,  as  the  pendu- 
lous motion  of  the  rope  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  present  the  point  of  the 
shoe  to  the  side  of  the  shaft,  to  pre- 
vent our  swinging  against  it. 

Sometimes  walking,  at  others  crawl- 
ing, we  came  to  the  first  group  of 
miners  who  were  just  preparing  a 
blast  ;  which  was  performed  by  in- 
serting a  match,  or  fusee,  in  a  hole« 
communicating  with  a  small  bed  of 
gunpowder;  at  the  top  of  the  match 
is  placed  crosswise,  a  small  piece  of 
touchpaper,  which  being  lighted,  the 
miners  retire  to  wait  the  explosion, 
which  generally  detaches  about  three 
feet  square.  The  men  are  dressed 
in  canvass  trowsers,  and  a  black  cot- 
ton cap ;  and,  when  waiting  an  ex- 
plosion, their  appearance  is  extreme- 
ly picturesque,  each  hastening  to  a 
spot  of  security  with  his  candle, 
whose  light,  throwing  some  into  par- 
tial shade,  and  others  into  a  broader 
glare,  contrasted  with  the  gloom  of 
the  surrounding  cavern,  gives  to  the 
whole  a  most  banditti  aspect. 

Near  this  spot  I  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  seeing  an  immense  natural  cav- 
ern of  carbonate  of  lime,  fiuor  spar, 
intermixed  with  glance  lead,  which 
glittered  and  sparkled  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner,  from  the  reflected 
lights  of  the  candles.  I  was  now 
two  miles  distant  from  the  entrance 
of  the  mine,  and  500  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  I  next  went 
to  see  the  principal  pump  for  raising 
water  from  the  mine ;    it  is   a  large 
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wheel,  of  groat  weight,  and  gives 
motion  to  a  horizontal  beam,  to  which 
are  attached  the  pistons.  I  had  now 
seen  all  th  it  was  interesting ;   having, 


by  means  of  my  companion,  who 
was  overseer  of  the  mine,  been  a 
greater  distance  than  any  stranger 
had  hitherto  been  permitted. 


CUSTOM. 


HE  who  said  "  custom  is  another 
nature,"'  has  comprised,  in  few 
words,  almost  all  that  can  be  said 
upon  the  subject. 

Some  there  are,  exceedingly  wise 
and  cunning  in  their  own  conceit, 
who  would  persuade  us  that  we  should 
accustom  ourselves  to  nothing,  for  by 
that  means  we  should  escape  much 
misery.  Surely  it  is  ridiculous  to  de- 
sire us  to  relinquish  a  thousand  con- 
veniences and  comforts,  merely  that 
we  may  not  have  to  fear  their  loss. 
Nothing  is  sweeter  than  custom.  If 
the  most  fickle  man  on  earth  would 
scrutinize  his  heart  severely, he  would 
trace  in  it  a  certain  necessity  for  con- 
stancy, that  binds  him,  if  not  to  per- 
sons, at  least  to  things.  It  is  to  na- 
ture that  we  are  indebted  for  this 
source  of  happiness.  Sometimes  we 
take  all  imaginary  pains  to  lead  her 
from  our  path  (indeed,  what  gift  of 
nature  do  we  leave  unsophisticated  ?) 
but  we  never  entirely  succeed;  every 
man  is  and  remains,  more  or  less, 
tributary  to  custom  ;  the  mild,  good 
man,  in  the  greatest  degree  ;  the 
wicked  and  sensual,  in  the  smallest ; 
for  he,  fain  to  isolate  himself,  and 
tossed  about  upon  the  tumultuous 
ocean  of  his  passions,  seldom  knows 
any  other  habitude  than  a  propensit}' 
to  evil.  The  love  of  good,  on  the 
other  hand,  preserves  the  life  of  the 
honest  man  within  a  uniform  circle; 
a  secret  sentiment  of  gratitude  binds 
him  to  the  persons  or  things  that  are 
useful  or  agreeable  to  him  ;  he  loves 
his  country,  his  home,  and  this  is  the 
benevolent  effect  of  custom. 

In  general,  we  enjoy  this  satisfac- 
tion without  taking  account  of  it ;  for 
as  it  is  not  a  very  lively  one,  we 
scarcely  suspect  what  an  important 
part  it  plays  in  the  drama  of  life  ;  it 
is  chiefly,  therefore,  when  we  lose  it, 


that  we  become  sensible  of  its  true 
value. 

Custom,  indeed,  mingles  itself  with 
our  sentiments,  and  imbues  our  feel- 
ings. Constancy,  for  example,  is 
only  the  pleasing  habit  of  loving  the 
same  object.  So  long  as  love  re- 
mains a  passion,  it  governs  the  senses 
rather  than  the  heart  ;  but  when  time 
has  purified  and  tempered  this  pas- 
sion ;  when  the  husband,  long  ren- 
dered happy  in  the  possession  of  his 
wife,  yet  finds  it  impossible  to  live 
without  her,  because  custom  has  cast 
her  evergreen  on  the  flowery  chains 
of  love  ;  then  the  beloved  may  reck- 
on upon  unchanging  constancy. 

All  living  beings  are  moved  by  two 
contradictory  sentiments — love  and 
hate.  That  attracts,  this  repulses. 
Nevertheless,  the  strongest  aversion 
is  sometimes  converted  into  a  warm 
attachment ;  and  custom  is  the  ma- 
gic that  performs  this  wonder. 

Man  habituates  himself  to  every 
thing — even  to  slavery,  and  learns  to 
love  its  chains.  Lord  Mazarin,  hav- 
ing been  confined  some  time  in  Fcrt 
PEvesque  for  debt,  refused  to  quit 
his  prison  when  his  creditors  had 
been  satisfied.  The  only  person  on 
earth,  probably,  who  bewailed  the 
demolition  of  the  Bastille,  was  an 
aged  man,  who  had  become  habitu- 
ated, by  a  long  course  of  imprison- 
ment within  its  walls,  to  the  depriva- 
tion of  liberty. 

The  nearer  man  approaches  the 
end  of  his  career,  the  stronger  be- 
comes his  aversion  to  new  objects. 
He  seems  eager  to  stop  the  progress 
of  fleeting  life,  by  clinging  to  all  that 
has  long  surrounded  him. 

Custom  steals  itself  even  into  the 
art  of  pleasing.  Why  is  a  constant 
endeavour  almost  always  rewarded 
with  success  ?      Because  the  object 
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of  it  becomes  accustomed  to  it.  Will 
the  lover  impart  a  higher  value  to 
his  atten  Jons,  let  him  never  suffer 
them  to  be  expected  in  vain  at  the 
customary  hour.  At  first,  they  will 
be  merely  agreeable  to  his  mistress ; 
soon,  however,  they  will  become  in- 
dispensable ;  less  through  their  charms 
than  the  constant  habit  of  receiving 
them.  This  it  is,  with  which  many 
who  are  not  amiable  or  handsome, 
nourish  their  hopes  of  pleasing  ;  they 
supply  the  want  of  attraction  by  as- 
siduity and  perseverance. 

Custom  is  an  instinct,  independent 
of  thought ;  we  follow  it  mechanical- 
ly, even  when  the  activity  of  the 
senses  is  suspended  ;  of  this  somnam- 
bulists afford  a  proof.  In  short,  both 
body  and  mind  are  subject  to  the  do- 
minion of  habit.  Without  it,  we 
should  know  only  moments,  never 
years  of  enjoyment  ;  through  its 
means,  years  of  sorrow  are  at  length 
reduced  to  moments.  Even  the 
wretched  and  destitute  are  unwilling 
to  die,  merely  because  they  are  ha- 
bituated to  life,  and  accustomed  to 
misery. 

There  are  persons  to  be  met  with, 
whose  fickleness  in  friendship,  love, 
and  taste,  is  singularly  at  variance 
with  custom,  whose  chains  they  nev- 
ertheless bear.  It  is  related  of  a 
certain  married  man,  that  he  was  ac- 
customed to  retire  to  bed  precisely 
at  ten  o'clock.  His  wife's  cicisbeo, 
an  official  man,  was  daily  prevented 
by  his  avocations  from  paying  his 
visit  until  the  same  hour;  his  arrival 
was  always  the  signal  for  the  husband 
to  withdraw,  his  health  being  a  thing 
of  greater  importance  to  him  than 
bis  wife's  honour.  In  a  word,  it  was 
difficult  to  say  which  was  the  most 
punctual — the  clock  in  striking,  the 


lover  in  paying  his  visit,  or  the  hus- 
band in  retiring.  One  day,  howev- 
er, it  chanced  that  the  lover  came  at 
an  unusual  hour,  namely  six  o'clock. 
It  was  in  winter — the  candles  brought 
in,  and  the  clock  stopped  by  some 
accident,  all  contributed  to  deceive 
the  husband.  "  What!"  said  he,  "is 
it  so  late?  I  am  not  at  all  sleepy— 
n'importe — the  president  is  punctual 
— he  is  here,  and  so  it  is  time  to  say 
good  night.'" 

But  never'  is  the  force  of  this,  our 
second  nature,  more  striking  than  in 
the  conflict  between  custom  and  sen- 
timent. We  are  so  seldom  untrue 
to  the  former,  that,  when  the  latter 
really  triumphs  over  it,  it  is  the 
strongest  proof  of  tenderness  that 
cun  be  given.  Here  we  may  quote 
the  naive  reply  of  a  newly  married 
man.  He  had  loved  a  lady  for  ten 
years.  He  visited  her  every  after- 
noon, precisely  at  five  o'clock,  and 
regularly  spent  the  evening  in  her 
society — none  other  had  any  attrac- 
tions for  him.  Suddenly  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  enable  him  to 
lead  her  to  the  altar.  The  nuptial 
fete  was  celebrated  with  the  usual 
festivities.  The  merry  guests  arose 
from  table.  The  bridegroom  alone 
seemed  out  of  spirits.  "  Why  so 
gloomy  ?"  demanded  one  of  his 
friends.  "  What  witch  has  laid  her 
baleful  spell  upon  you  ?  Are  you 
not  arrived  at  the  very  pinnacle  of 
felicity  ?" — "  Oh,  certainly  !  I  love 
my  wife  inexpressibly — she  will  now 
live  with  me  entirely.  What  a  pros- 
pect of  bliss  !  There  is  only  one 
thing  which  troubles  me,  and,  I  con- 
fess, I  did  not  think  of  it  before."—- 
"  What  is  that  ?"  "  Where  shall  I 
spend  my  evenings  in  future  ?" 


VARIETIES. 


THE    K RIME  A. 

\^K7"E  have  heard  much  of  the  for- 
"  *    bearance,  kindness,  and  tolera- 
tion of  Russia  towards  her  conquered 
provinces,   and   she   often   deserves 


that  praise  ;  but,  assuredly,  for  rrlanv 
years,  the  Tartars  were  treated  with 
much  severity,  which  led  to  great 
emigration.  They  have  also  suf- 
fered Ihe  most  violent  insult?:    their 
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mosques,  their  minarets,  their  pal- 
aces, their  baths, their  water-conduits, 
and  even  their  tombs,  have  been 
thrown  down,  ruined,  and  rased.  I 
heartily  joined  in  the  noble  indigna- 
tion, and  generous  feeling,  every 
where  shown  by  Clarke,  when  these 
scenes  of  destruction,  and  almost 
total  annihilation,  presented  them- 
selves. 

There  are  no  good  inns  at  Karas- 
ubazar,and  we  got  possession  of  some 
rooms  in  a  private  house  ;  but  no- 
body would  undertake  to  make  a 
dinner  for  us, — a  circumstance  which 
greatly  excited  our  surprise.  At 
length  an  individual,  to  whom  we 
had  sent,  returned  an  answer,  that, 
"  If  we  were  not  Russians,  he  would 
make  us  a  good  dinner  J*  and  the 
business  was  easily  arranged.  On 
demanding  an  explanation  of  this  cu- 
rious answer,  it  was  replied,  that  the 
Russians  often  take  possession  of 
rooms,  dine,  drink  coffee  and  tea, 
and  call  for  wine,  &c.  at  pleasure ; 
and  instead  of  paying  a  bill,  give  any 
trifling  sum  they  please,  and  depart. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  this  truth,  and 
such  a  practice  prevails  throughout 
the  Rusian  dominions.  Many  of  the 
richer  nobles,  and  of  the  higher  class- 
es of  officers,  would  spurn  at  such 
conduct;  but  most  of  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  of  the  mili- 
tary, do  not  hesitate  a  moment  about 
«  trifles  of  this  kind." 

LyaWs  Travels. 

A  WAGER  WELL  MADE. 

A  wager  was  made,  a  few  days 
ago,  by  two  tradesmen  of  Brighton — 
one  of  them  a  close- set  little  one, 
and  the  other  a  very  tall  huge  man, 
in  consequence  of  the  latter  boasting 
of  his  superior  strength  of  body  ;  by 
which  the  little  one  undertook  to 
carry,  a  considerable  distance,  "  two 
sacks  of  wheat,  each  to  contain  four 
bushels,  GOlbs.  weight."  The  little 
one  accordingly  procured  one  sack, 
and  put  four  bushels  of  wheat  into  it, 
and  then  drawing  the  other  sack  over 
it,  contended  that  both  sacks  contain- 
ed four  bushels,  which  he  carried 
with  ease,     The  stakeholder  decided 


that  both  sacks  did  contain  the  quan- 
tity agreed  on,  and  the  money  was 
handed  over. 

THEATRICAL  ANECDOTE. 

A  Mr  Lannan,  a  saddler  in  Dub- 
lin, was  most  seriously  stage-struck, 
and  volunteered  to  act  Major  O'Fla- 
herty,  in  which  he  was  execrable  !  af- 
ter this  was  over,  however,  he  exhibit- 
ed himself  at  the  Cockle  Club,  where 
the  facetious  Isaac  Sparks  presided, 
and  Jack  Long  was  vice-president ; 
they  made  him  extremely  tipsy,  and 
then  gave  him  in  charge  to  the  watch, 
for  having  murdered  Major  O'Fla- 
herty,  and  left  the  poor  saddler  all 
night  in  durance  vile,  who  afterwards 
stuck  to  making  saddles,  and  never 
more  was  found  guilty  of  murdering 
majors,  even  on  the  stage. 


TO 


Lady  !  siine  is  a  tale  of  hapless  woe, 
And  bitterness,  unmingled  with  one  drop 
Of  this  life's  balm; — since  heaven-descea- 

ded  hope, 
Like  dreams  of  boyhood  fled,  has  ceas'd 

to  glow, 
On  my   chill'd  bosom, — has   the  portion 

been 
Of  my  doom'd  cup.     I  may  not   hope    to 

know 
Those  joys  delirious,  which  alone  can  flow 
From  love  reciprocal :  for  well  I  ween, 
That,  in  my  deepest  sorrowing,  thy  heart, 
Moulded  to  melt  at  woe,  has  never  yet — 
Because  unmeliing— grieved   at   my    dis- 
tress ; 
'Mid  woe  'twere  rapture,  were  my  bitter 

smart, 
Unwept  by  others,  wept  by  thee  ;  regret 
Should  die  away.     I  still  might  think  of 

bliss. 

OCULAR    DEMONSTRATION. 

A  person  who  religiously  adhered 
to  the  old  opinion,  that  the  sun  went 
round  the  earth,  was  opposed  by  a 
bon,  vivant,  who  observed  that  when 
hi?  cook  roasted  a  partridge,  the  bird 
turned  round  on  the  spit,  and  not  the 
fire  round  the  bird,  liis  conclusions 
being  still  questioned,  he  observed, 
"  but  you'll  not  deny  the  old  adage, 
in  vino  Veritas  /" — "  No,"  said  the 
other.  "  Why  then,"  rejoined  the 
bon  vivant,  "  I  have  ocular  demon- 
stration on  my  side  ;  for  when  I  have. 
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drank  plenty  of  wine,  I  can  see    the 
earth  turn  round  ?" 


LITERARY    PROPERTY. 

The  manuscript  of  "  Robinson 
Crusoe"  ran  through  the  whole  trade, 
and  no  one  would  print  it.  The 
bookseller  who  at  last  bought  it,  clear- 
ed a  thousand  guineas  by  it.  "  Burn's 
Justice1'  was  disposed  of  by  its  author 
for  a  mere  trifle,  as  well  as  "  Buchan's 
Domestic  Medicine  ;"  both  of  which 
yielded  immense  incomes.  "  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  the  most  de- 
lightful novel  in  our  language,  was 
sold  for  a  ihw  pounds ;  and  Miss 
Barney's  "  Evelina,"  produced  only 
five  guineas.  Dr  Johnson  fixed  the 
price  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets"  at 
two  hundred  guineas,  by  which  the 
booksellers,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  cleared  upwards  of  twenty-five 
thousand.  T.aison  and  all  his  family 
rode  in  their  carriage  with  the  profits 
«f  the  51.  epic  of  Milton.  The  copy- 
right of  "  Vyse's  Spelling  Book"  sold 
for  2,000  guineas. 

A  RUNNING  ACCOUNT. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  a  Chamberlain 
to  a  poor  German  Count,  "  to  be 
obliged  to  quit  your  service,  having 
been  with  you  some  years  without 
receiving  any  wages." — "  Well,"  said 
his  Lord,"  I  know  I  am  in  your  debt, 
but  you  should  consider  it  is  still  run- 
ning on." — "  That  I  do  consider," 
replied  the  Chamberlain  ;  "  but  I  am 
afraid  it  runs  on  so  fast  that  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  overtake  it." 

ANECDOTE. 

Frederick  the  Great,  while  review- 
ing his  guard,  happened  at  a  time  to 
take  out  his  snuff-box,  and  was  tap- 
pi  !ig  on  the  lid,  when  one  of  his  gren- 
adiers stepped  out  of  the  ranks  and 
said,  "  Please  your  Majesty,  give  me 
a  pinch  of  your  snuff  ?"  The  King 
asked  what  he  meant  by  such  free- 
dom, and  he  replied,  u  In  my  coun- 
try, Sir,  when  any  one  taps  on  the 
box,  it  is  a  sign  that  every  body 
round  is  welcome  to  a  pinch,  and  I 
thought  your  Majesty  meant  as 
much."      The  King  laughed  at  the 


odd  result  of  this  odd  custom,  and 
presented  the  box,  a  gold  one  en- 
riched with  jewels,  to  the  soldier, 
bidding  him  keep  it  for  his  sake. 

SHERIDAN. 

Just  about  the  time  that  Mr  Sheri- 
dan took  his  house  in  Saville-row,  he 
happened  to  meet  lord  Guilford  in 
the  street,  to  whom  he  mentioned  his 
change  of  residence,  and  also  stated 
a  change  in  his  habits. — "  Now,  my 
dear  lord,"  said  Sheridan,  u  every 
thing  is  carried  on  in  my  house  with 
the  greatest  regularity — every  thing, 
in  short,  goes  like  clockwork." — 
"  Ah,"  replied  lord  Guilford,  "  tick, 
tick,  tick,  I  suppose." 

HISTORICAL  FACTS. 

The  reign  of  Edward  I.  was  marked 
with  a  singular  occurrence,  which  serves 
to  illustrate  the  general  character  of  this 
monarch.  In  the  year  1285,  Edward  took 
away  the  charter  of  London,  aud  turned 
out  the  mayor,  in  consequence  of  his  suf- 
fering himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  bakers, 
and  invested  one  of  his  own  appointing 
with  the  civic  authority.  The  city,  how- 
ever, by  making  various  presents  to  the 
king,  and  rendering  him  other  signal  ser- 
vices, found  means  to  have  their  charter 
restored. 

Sir  Giles  Allingham,  A.  n.  1631,  was 
convicted  for  marrying  his  own  niece,  and 
fined  12,000/.  to  the  king,  and  compelled 
to  give  a  20,000/.  bond  never  to  cohabit, 
or  come  in  private  with  her  again  ;  and 
both  of  them  to  do  penance  at  St  Paul's 
cross,  or  St  Mary's,  in  Cambridge,  which 
they  accordingly  did. 

Mr  Piukerton,  in  his.  "  Essay  on  Med- 
als," relates,  that  in  the  cellar  of  a  house 
in  Noifollfcrstreet  in  the  Strand,  is  a  fine 
antique  bam,  formerly  belonging  to  Tho- 
mas, earl  of\Arundel,  who  -rirst  brought 
the  Arundelian  marbles  into  Englapd, 
and  whose  house  and  extensive  gardens 
were  adjacent. ..It  is  a  pity  this  valuable 
antique  is  not  %Sre  known,  aud  better 
taken  care  of. 

The  funeral  of  Hugh,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, (Henry  II.)  was  attended  by  two 
kings,  many  earls,  three  archbishops,  four- 
teen bishops,  and  one  hundred  abbots. 
Miracles  innumerable  were  wrought  at 
his  tomb.  His  virtues  were  not  confined 
to  this  country  ;  for  his  statue  being  placed  . 
near  the  walls  of  Paris,  it  nearly  ruined 
all  the  physicians  there,  by  curing  the 
sick  persons  who  passed  by  it. — VHt 
Heme  Bom.  Carth.p.  27. 
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1~  DARE  say  that  there  are  few  ama- 

-*-  teurs  or  incipient  professors  oflit- 
erature,  who   do   not   think  that  the 

Editor  of  a  Magazine  is  the  most 
comfortable  workman  in  the  craft. — 
He  is  not  subject  to  the  rejections 
and  mortifications  which  sometimes 
fall  to  the  lot  of  less  potential  per- 
sons, and  has  the  power  of  patronis- 
ing his  friends  and  annoying  his  ene- 
mies just  as  much  as  he  pleases.  All 
this  is  very  true,  but,  to  my  sorrow, 
I  must  dispute  the  inference.  I  was 
once,  in  a  dark  hour  of  my  fate,  in- 
duced to  become  the  Lord  of  one  of 
these  great  creations  myself,  and, 
though  I  was  deposed  immediately 
after  the  publication  of  my  first  num- 
ber, I  obtained  quite  enough  experi- 
ence to  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of  a 
proof-sheet  ever  after.  I  set  to  work 
with  the  determination  of  being  pop- 
ular, and  encountered  the  cares  and 
fatigues  of  unriddling  hieroglyphic 
manuscripts,  and  patching  up  broken 
sentences,  with  the  constancy  of  a 
literary  martyr.  I  hunted  in  holes 
and  corners  for  genius  in  obscurity, 
that  I  might  display  it  to  the  noon 
day.  and  I  felt  my  heart  warm  at  the 
gratitude  with  which  I  was  about  to 
be  rewarded.  I  reviewed  new  pub- 
lications, paintings,  and  performances 
of  all  descriptions  with  the  tender- 
ness of  a  parent  to  the  first  pledges 
of  his  fondness  ;  I  was  on  both  sides 
in  politics  ;  and  I  never  received  a 
communication  from  the  veriest  ass 
which  was  not  attended  to  as  punc- 
tually as  a  love-letter.      One  would 
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have  thought  that  with  so  many  claims 
to  universal  good-will  I  could  not  fail 
of  obtaining  it.  Alas'  after  fidget- 
ting  and  fevering  myself  to  a  skeleton, 
I  discovered  that  folks  of  my  calling 
are  something  in  the  predicament  of 
house  dogs,  which  are  not  only  curs- 
ed for  every  honest  bark  they  make, 
but  mistrusted  and  vilified  even  when 
they  fawn  for  favour.  Before  I  was 
in  power  I  was  considered  a  good 
sort  of  a  person  enough,  and  had  as 
many  friends  as  most  people.  I 
couid  walk  the  streets  without  thought 
of  danger,  and  go  about  my  business 
without  fear  of  criticism.  In  one 
brief  quarter  of  a  year  I  have  outfall- 
en  the  fall  of  Phaeton.  I  have  not 
only  made  no  new  friends,  but  have 
lost  all  my  old  ones.  I  cannot  show 
my  face  without  being  hooted  like  an 
owl  by  day-light,  and  shall  never 
again  put  pen  to  paper  without  see- 
ing each  miserable  sentence  drawn 
and  quartered  and  hung  up  to  public 
view  as  the  remnants  of  the  malefac- 
tor, who  presumed  to  lord  it  over  his 
betters.  Expostulation  is  out  of  the 
question.  A  blockhead  who  has  un- 
dergone the  scratching  out  of  a  sen- 
tence is  as  impatient  as  though  it  had 
been  his  eye ;  a  manuscript  which 
has  been  returned  is  morally  certain 
of  becoming  wadding  for  a  pistol ; 
and  I  look  upon  all  the  obligations 
which  I  have  conferred  as  so  many 
thunderbolts  which  are  destined  to 
crack  my  ex-editorial  crown.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  these  grievous  circum- 
stances,   the    numerous    assurances 
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which  I  have  received  of  the  fallibili- 
ty of  my  judgment,  have  altogether 
destroyed  the  confidence  which  I 
used  formerly  to  repose  in  it.  I  feel 
shy  of  hazarding  an  opinion  upon  the 
merest  trifle,  for  fear  it  should  be  dis- 
puted. My  taste,  vision,  and  hear- 
ing, seem  totally  different  from  those 
of  other  people  ;  and  had  I  not  ma- 
terials to  prove  what  I  have  here  ad- 
vanced, I  doubt  very  much  whether 
I  should  have  ventured  to  say  a  word 
upon  the  subject.  Fortunately,  when 
I  commenced  my  editorial  functions, 
I  bought  a  huge  band-box  to  hold  con- 
tributions. The  favours  of  my  friends 
soon  crammed  it  to  splitting,  but 
when  store-houses  of  this  kind  come 
to  be  threshed  out  and  winnowed,  it 
is  astonishing  what  a  cloud  of  chaff  is 
produced  for  every  particle  of  solid 
grain.  My  whole  treasury  was  ex- 
pended in  my  one  campaign,  and  I 
set  about  filling  my  box  (which  has 
been  the  very  box  of  Pandora  in  ev- 
ery thing  save  the  article  of  Hope) 
with  the  first  fruits  of  it.  It  is  now, 
if  possible,  fuller  than  it  was  before, 
arid  if  the  reader  likes  the  samples  I 
am  about  to  give  him,  I  will  feast 
him  as  long  as  he  has  an  appetite. 
The  first  morccau  I  have  laid  my 
hand  upon  is  from  a  gentleman  to 
whom  I  wrote — "  The  Editor  of  the 
Magazine  presents  his  com- 
pliments to    Mr ,  and  begs  to 

offer  his  best  thanks  for  the  perusal 
of  his  Essay  on  Pathos,  which  he  re- 
grets exceedingly  his  great  supply  of 
that  article  obliges  him  to  return/' 

The  reply  to  this  polite  billet  is  as 
follows  : 

"  Sir, — I  am  extremely  glad  to 
have  my  Pathos  again,  as  it  was  only 
sent  for  the  support  of  a  Magazine 
which  has  no  chance  of  succeeding 
by  its  wit.  At  the  same  time,  I  must 
inform  you  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
some  condescension  for  a  person  so 
well  known  as  myself  (in  private  cir- 
cles) to  submit  my  works  to  the  judg- 
ment of  one  who  is  only  likely  to  be 
conspicuous  from  his  incapacity  to 
appreciate  them.      My  friends,  upon 


great  power,  for  it  was  read  before 
them  a  month  ago,  and  they  have 
been  dull  ever  since.  This,  howev- 
er, is  not  said  that  you  may  send  for 
it  back,  and  I  think  it  right  to  in- 
form you  that  I  shall  listen  to  no 
future  solicitations  to  write  for  the 

Magazine  ;    and  remain,  Sir, 

"  Yours,  &c.  &c. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the 
indignation  of  this  lover  of  dulness, 
with  whom  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
feel  so  little  sympathy,  would  at  any 
rate  have  been  counterbalanced  by 
the  kind  words  of  those  whose  effu- 
sions I  had  printed  in  preference. 
But  no  such  thing.  The  same  post 
brought  the  following  from  a  young 
beginner,  who  had  entreated  that  I 
would  do  him  the  favour  of  cutting 
down  and  altering  his  papers  as  I 
thought  best ;  and  I  vow  that,  in  my 
fatherly  anxiety  for  his  reputation,  I 
spent  more  time  upon  them  than  I 
did  upon  my  own. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Pray  be  kind  enough 
to  inform  me  which  are  my  articles 
in  your  last  number,  for  they  are  so 
altered  that  I  do  not  recognize  them. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  a  great 
deal  the  better  for  it,  and  am  exces- 
sively obliged  to  you,  and  extremely 
sorry  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power 
to  forward  any  more  contributions. 
Please  to  beg  your  publisher  to  send 
me  his  account,  as  I  am  going  to  take 
in  another  Magazine — and  believe 
me,  dear  sir,  truly  yours. 

The  next  little  note  was  left  at  my 
publisher's  with  an  article  "  to  be 
continued,''  which  would  have  filled 
a  decent-sized  folio  volume. 

"  Sir, — T  have  left  the  accompany- 
ing paper  for  your  perusal,  and  shall 
he  obliged  by  an  answer  respecting 
its  admissibility  into  your  magazine 
by  to-morrow  morning.    Yours,  &c." 

The  next  day  I  received  another 
billet  to  inform  me  that  my  reply  was 
of  extreme  consequence,  and  that,  in 
fact,  the  author  did  not  understand 
such  unwarrantable  delays.  On  the 
third  day  I  returned  the  MS.  with  a 


Avhose  taste  I  can  fully  rely,  are  of    polite  note  expressive  of  my  sorrow 
opinion  that  my  Essay  ou  Pathos  has    at  my  total  inability  to  get  through 
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it  in  less  than  a  month — which  drew 
forth  the  subjoined. 

u  Sir, — Yon  have  done  me  a  most 
serious  injury.  Had  you  returned 
my  MS.  in  due  time,  I  could  have 
disposed  of  it  to  a  publisher  who  has 
now  had  leisure  to  change  his  mind. 
I  am  determined  upon  having  ample 
reparation,  and,  if  I  do  not  hear  from 
you  by  return  of  post,  shall  most  un- 
doubtedly place  the  affair  in  the  hands 
of  my  lawyer.     I  remain,  &c." 

This,  I  believe,  cannot  fail  of  be- 
ing thought  a  little  unreasonable,  but, 
if  so,  what  will  be  said  of  the  next, 
which  was  written  by  a  son  of  Apol- 
lo whom  I  had  lauded  out  of  pure 
friendship  to  his  calling. 

"  Sir, — I  have  just  seen  in  your 
Magazine  a  review  of  my  poem, 
which  you  clearly  do  not  understand, 
and  of  which  you  have  materially  in- 
jured the  sale  by  misleading  the  pub- 
lic opinion.  You  call  it  sublime, 
when,  in  fact,  it  is  pathetic.  People 
are  tired  of  the  sublime,  and  the  com- 
parison with  Milton  is  ruination  to 
me.  I  will  defy  you  or  any  one  else 
to  find  a  single  passage  which  might 
be  mistaken  for  Milton's.  You  call 
it  harmonious,  when  it  is  meant  to  be 
abrupt  and  impassioned  throughout. 
You  call  the  conclusion  to  the  story 
moral  and  edifying,  when  nothing 
can  be  more  the  reverse.  In  short, 
3'ou  have  played  the  deuce  with  all 
its  greatest  beauties,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  nobody  will  read  it. 

"  My  friend  Mr ,  the  artist,  is 

with  me,  and  begs  that  you  will  not 
mention  his  picture  again,  having  put 
him  to  great  inconvenience  in  con- 
tradicting all  that  you  have  said.  It 
is  not  like  Claude,  or  Nature,  or  any 
thing  else,  but  is  entirely  original. 
The  colouring  is  upon  a  new  princi- 
ple, and  is  not  transparent,  but  opake 
throughout.  The  figures  are  not 
well  drawn,  but  are  touched  off  with 
a  graceful  negligence,  and,  instead  of 
an  evening  scene,  it  is  intended  to  be 
sun-rise.     I  remain,  &c. 

My  next  epistle  is  from  a  young 
spark  who  was  one  of  five  hundred 
recommendations  which  came  pour- 


ing in  from  my  friends  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  The  youth  was  described 
as  the  younger  son  of  a  country  squire, 
a  fine  young  man  who  was  thought 
by  his  mother  to  possess  great  tal- 
ents, which,  of  course,  I  should  have 
abundant  pleasure  and  advantage  in 
bringing  forward.  He  had  never,  it 
appeared,  scribbled  a  line  in  his  life, 
and  was  sent  to  me  like  a  block,  fresh 
from  the  timber-yard,  to  be  hewn 
which  way  I  pleased.  What  could  I 
say  in  such  a  case  ?  I  asked  him  to 
dinner,  and  told  him  that  I  would  ap- 
ply to  him  when  I  had  occasion.  In 
a  fortnight  after,  came  the  cursed 
twopenny  postman  with — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  Waiting 
impatiently  to  hear  from  you,  accord- 
ing to  promise,  being  anxious  to  set 
to  work.  I  have  been  staying  all 
this  time  at  a  hotel,  doing  nothing, 
and  at  a  great  expense  upon  the  score 
of  the  Magazine,  and  my  friends  in 
the  country  are  anxious  to  see  some 
of  my  works.  Pray  let  me  know 
what  I  am  to  write,  for  it  is  all  one 
to  me,  by  return  of  post,  and  believe 
me,  &c." 

I  wrote  immediately,  and  regretted 
exceedingly  that  I  had  been  the  means 
of  detaining  him  in  London,  assuring 
him  at  the  same  time  that  the  press 
of  matter  would  not  possibly  permit 
me  to  avail  myself  of  his  talents  for 
some  months  at  least.  In  about  ten 
minutes,  came  the  following  answer. 

"  Sir, — This  is  what  I  won't  stand. 
I  have  been  staying  in  London  at 
your  particular  desire,  and  now  I'm 
to  be  told  you  don't  want  me.  I 
shall  send  you  my  bill  at  the  hotel  as 
soon  as  it  is  made  out,  and  if  you 
don't  pay  it  I'll  see  the  reason  whv. 
"  Yours,  &c."  * 

The  foregoing  are  a  mere  taste  of 
my  treasures.  I  have  complaints, 
and  revilings,  and  expostulations,  and 
challenges,  and  all  sorts  of  entertain- 
ing things,  on  every  subject  and  in 
every  style  imaginable  ;  but  what  I 
have  already  given  is  quite  enough  to 
maintain  my  opinion  of  editorial  com- 
fort. I  will  only  add  one  communi- 
cation from  my  publisher,  by  way  of 
a  climax. 
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"  My  deaf-  Sir, — Hove  is  the  devil 

to  pay  !  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  you  should  give  up  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Magazine.  I  am  aware 
that  no  one  else  can  possibly  conduct 
it  so  well,  but  the  hue  and  cry  which 
is  raised  against  you  by  our  corres- 
pondents, and  the  consequent  falling 
off  in  our  sale,  are  not  to  be  with- 
stood. Pray  see  the  reason  of  this, 
aad  give  me  the   pleasure  of  your 


company  at  dinner  on  Sunday,  to 
meet  a  party  of  your  predecessors, 
who  have  each  in  turn  been  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  give  similar  dissatis- 
faction.    Believe  me,  very  truly, 

"  Yours. . 

"  P.  S.  You  had  better  not  come 
to  me  on  a  week-day,  as  there  are 
several  persons  waiting  for  you  in 
the  shop,  who  had  better  not  be  suf- 
fered to  catch  you ." 


THE  WIDOW  FAIRLOP. 


T  HATE  stout  people.  Nature,  I 
-■•  am  certain,  intended  the  whole 
cumbersome  breed  to  have  gone  ex- 
tinct with  that  obsolete  monster,  the 
Mammoth.  They  were  created,  clear- 
ly, to  inhabit  the  vast  barren  blanks 
of  the  antediluvian  world  :  not  to  en- 
cumber with  repletion,  our  modern 
cities  and  towns.  One  of  them  is  too 
much  for.  a  metropolis.  In  London, 
A.  D.  1823,  they,  (the  Giants)  are 
out  of  both  season  and  place.  They 
ought  to  herd  together  like  the  ele- 
phants and  rhinoceroses,  and  hippo- 
tami,  and  inhabit  the  deserts  idle  of 
the  earth  ;  they  should  seek  out  fit- 
ting solitudes,  like  the  whales,  and 
not  flounder  in  our  populous  shal- 
lows. They  are  irksome,  if  not  dan- 
gerous, to  our  thronging  millions.  It 
is  neither  delicate  nor  fair,  with  their 
disproportions,  to  thrust  themselves 
as  they  do  upon  our  narrow  high- 
ways and  byeways ;  to  dam  up  our 
small  courts,  and  straight  alleys. 
They  ought  not  to  engross,  as  they 
are  accustomed,  our  neat  houses  and 
gardens,  our  tables  and  benches,  our 
spare  beds ;  above  all,  our  public 
mail  coaches,  and  flying  stages.  Our 
trim  elastic  vehicles,  like  "  cany  wag- 
gons light,"  are  not  adapted  to  such 
preposterous  freightage — our  safety- 
coaches  are  not  safe  under  such  bur- 
thens— only  the  old  double-bodied 
machine,  long  since  obsolete,  was 
competent  to  the  transfer  of  such  en- 
ormities. Waggon  carriage,  the  con- 
veyance of  the  "bulky  in  the  days  of 
Fielding  and  Sraollet,  hath  lamenta- 


bly declined  in  fashion :  but  then 
are  there  no  navigable  rivers  ?  no 
canals?  no  barges  ?  If  not  for  the 
transporting  of  the  Blacketts  and  the 
Lamberts  of  the  earth,  I  wonder 
why  water  carriage  was  invented  ? 

1  have  my  eye,  especially,  in  this 
lecture,  on  the  Mistress  Fairlop. 
Oh  !  worthy  of  the  huge  oak,  her 
namesake  was  the  circumference,  of 
that  largest  of  widows  !  I  should  be 
afraid  to  write  down  any  guess  at 
her  girth,  or  an  estimate  of  her  ton- 
nage. What  must  not  her  husband 
have  been  to  bequeath  such  a  relict ! 
A  Titan  doubtless,  for  she  was  too 
monstrous  for  any  meaner  embrace. 
She  was  infinitely  too  large  an  ob- 
ject for  mere  human  love  ;  if  it  were 
not,  besides,  notoriously,  a  timid  and 
humble  affection.  What  a  hand  for 
any  meek  passion  to  sigh  for !  What 
a  waist  to  have  hoped  even  to  en- 
compass !  "  Give  me  but  what  this 
girdle  bound,"  applied  to  her  girdle, 
would  have  seemed  neither  refined 
as  a  compliment,  nor  modest  as  a  re- 
quest. What  a  face  was  here  to 
dwell  (unless  to  reside)  upon  !  What 
a  pelican-chin  to  have  toyed  with  ! 
What  a  bosom  !  What  arms  !  What 
a  trunk  \  The  Wisbeach  Day  Coach, 
in  which  for  the  first  time,  I  con- 
ceived or  beheld  such  a  Titaness, 
groaned  under  the  intolerable  weight. 
Our  co-travellers  panted  and  pouted, 
if  they  did  not  openly  cavil,  at  her 
unreasonable  bulk.  One  of  our  over- 
strained cattle  dropped  dead  upon 
the  road.     At  last  she  condescended 
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to  be  set  down,  and  I  exchanged 
with  her  ;i  joyous  and  final  farewell, 
(at  least  so  I  hoped  it  was)  at  Ware. 
She  intended.  I  understood,  to  fleep 
there,  and  she  was  worthy  of  its 
broad  illimitable  bed.  Our  acquaint- 
ance, however,  had  only  commenc- 
ed. Nature,  in  one  of  her  wayward 
moods,  had  bestowed  on  one  of  her 
hugest  offspring  a  violent  desire  for 
migration  and  travel.  It  was  in  her 
inclination  to  have  ascended  Mont 
Blanc,  or  to  have  journeyed  over 
land  to  India,  which  her  bulk  forbid- 
ding, she  was  contented  to  be  shifted 
about  from  place  to  place  in  cara- 
vans and  stages.  In  consequence, 
within  a  month  from  our  first  en- 
counter, I  and  the  widow  Fairlop 
again  found  ourselves,  face  to  face, 
in  the  same  vehicle,  on  a  Saturday's 
journey  to  Heme]  Hempstead.  She 
was  still  in  her  weeds.  Her  bon- 
net, hung  with  deep  crape,  in  dimen- 
sion an  ordinary  bed-tester,  over- 
canopied  her  ample  face :  hercon- 
ve.x  body  was  clad  in  its  wonted 
sables,  and  looked  like  a  bombasine 
balloon.  A  dozen  packages,  the 
least  of  them  a  bundle,  reposed  in 
the  amplitude  of  her  lap.  From  her 
bulk  and  her  garb,  she  might  have 
been  taken  at  a  first  glance,  for  the 
goodly  Widow  Blackett  of  Oxford, 
whom  Elia  hath  immortalized,  as 
well  as  compressed,  in  one  of  his 
admirable  essays.  But  she  had  none 
of  the  womanly  softness  of  his  gentle 
giantess.  Mine  had  no  thin  feeble 
voice — no  small  feminine  conversa- 
tion— no  delicacy — no  timidity — no 
tenderness.  She  was  altogether  mag- 
nified,— as  Gulliver  complained  of 
the  Brobdignagdians, — into  coarse- 
ness. I  was  disappointed  when  we 
stopped  at  Edgeware,  the  coachman 
there  taking  on  a  pair  of  supplemen- 
tary horses,  under  pretence  of  a  hill, 
at  her  choosing  only  a  simple  half- 
dozen  of  cakes.  It  would  not  have 
misbecomed  her  to  have  called  for 
a  quintal  of  biscuit.  Her  voice 
was  loud — stentorian, — she  did  not 
speak,  but  bellowed  ; — and  gave  this 
large  utterance  to  big,  bold  words. 
Her  person  matched  with,  but  could 


not  outvie,  the  jolly  breadth  of  her 
jests,  and  slimness  and  gentility  of 
poison  were  especially  the  subjects 
of  her  mirth.  Her  serious  stories 
were  monstrously  extravagant, —  her 
lies,  great  gross  ones  like  herself. 
Her  estates  in  various  counties  and 
shires  were  prodigious, — her  estab- 
lishments immense, — her  personals 
in  proportion  with  her  person.  Her 
diamonds  were  large  as  pavingstones; 
her  pearls  big  as  otrg  plumbs  ; — and 
they  ought  to  have  been  so, — the 
trifling  hair  bracelets  she  wore  being 
oft-times  buried  and  lost,  in  the 
amazing  plumpness  of  her  wrist. 
Her  cumbrous  pomp  at  last  oppress- 
ed me.  Would  to  God  she  had  still 
maintained  the  carriage  of  her  own, 
which  she  affirmed  she  had  lately 
laid  down — a  gentle  phrase  of  course, 
for  her  having  crushed  it !  Ilcr  bulk 
smothered  me, — my  spirits  fainted 
under  the  real  and  assumed  great- 
ness. My  co-travellers  sympathized 
with  my  annoyance.  In  a  clear 
space,  the  world  might  have  seemed 
"  wide  enough  for  us  all ;"  but  a 
coach  did  not.  On  sleek  Primrose 
Hill,  or  beside  it,  with  a  proper  van- 
tage, we  might  have  borne  with  her 
bulk  ;  but  in  our  crampt  area,  where 
we  could  see  only  her — and  yet  not 
all  of  her — she  was  too  much  for 
our  horizon.  Her  voice  stunned  us 
— we  gasped  for  air.  One  corner 
of  the  coach,  tasked  far  beyond  the 
resistance  of  springs,  preponderated 
fearfully'  against  the  wheel.  The 
machine  groaned  : — the  horses  pant- 
ed : — now  labouring  with  a  cloud  of 
steam,  up  a  gentle  ascent  on  the 
hither  side  of  Watford.  The  coach- 
man blasphemed,  conscious  of  having 
lost  exactly  fourteen  minutes  and  a 
half  of  his  allotted  time  on  the  road  ; 
but  hopej  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciency, by  taking  advantage  of  the  en- 
suing declivity. — Only  for  that  impru- 
dence, must  he  be  joined  in  the  guilt 
of  our  catastrophe  with  the  Widow 
Fairlop.  His  cattle,  pushed  into 
unusual  speed,  became  incapable  of 
check,  urged  on  as  they  were  by  the 
irresistible  impetus  given  to  the  coach 
by  the  weight  of  its  enormous  inmate. 
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— In  fact,  it  outran  the  horses,  swerv- 
ed to  the  side  of  the  road., — lunged, 
— tilted, —  balanced,  equipoised  for 
half  a  second,  and,  in  ordinary  cases, 
would  have  righted,  but  the  weight 
of  the  Widow,  our  evil  genius,  pre- 
vailed,— and  the  vehicle  fell  over  ! — 

Then   rose   from  earth  to  skj   the   wild 
farewell ! 

The  crash,  however  terrific,  was 
not  loud  enough  to  smother  a  tre- 
mendous groan, —  the  common  voice 
it  might  be  of  six  suffering  "  insides," 
but  rather  to  my  ear,  the  proportion- 
ate emission  of  one  enormous  shat- 
tering body.  For  my  own  part, 
whether  oppressed  by  the  whole  bulk 
cf  that  incumbent  being,  or  only  of  a 
leg  or  arm, — I  had  no  breath  either 
to  moan  or  cry.  "  The  weight  of 
twenty  Atlantics  lay  above  me.'7  I 
wTas  crushed  by  Jaggernaut's  waggon 
— I  was  buried  under  the  Pyramids. 
And  crushed  too,  like  Cheops, — into 
a  olnch  of  dust.  I  wonder,  supposing 
me  to  have  perished,  whether  Mr 
M,  the  coroner  for  Hertfordshire, 
could  have  imposed  a  deodand  on 
the  M'stress  Fairlop  ? — I  fear  not, — 
though  I  am  informed  that  Messrs 
Waterhouse  and  Co.  the  proprietors, 
intend  to  dispute  the  payment  of 
damages — (when  Mr  R.  the  attorney, 
shall  bring  his  fractured  tibia  into 
court),  on  the  ground,  that  they 
should  be  charged  on  the  overwhelm- 
ing Widow. — And,  were  I  a  jury- 
man on  that  question,  she  should 
bear  a  moiety  of  assessment — so 
help  me  God !" 

To  return  to  our  condition. — Four 
of  my  fellow  travellers,  whom  for- 
tune had  cast  uppermost,  were  ex- 
tricated through  a  window  ; — myself, 
meanwhile,  hying  senseless, — at  least 
of  their  departure. — The  fifth  was 
more  painfully  liberated,  h  •»  accom- 
modating bulk  had  so  jammed  itself 
into  nooks  and  recesses.  Fortunate- 
ly, during  the  labour,  she  was  passive, 
had  she  kicked  or  struggled.  I  must 
have  been  annihilated. — My  own 
turn  succeeded — and  here  I  cannot 
help  remarking  a  difference  which 
attended    on    our    several   exits. — 


When  the  widow  emerged,  every 
hand,  every  arm,  and  there  were 
many  present,  was  extended  to  help 
her— whereas,  when  I  scrambled 
forth,  I  was  not  tendered  the  aid 
even  of  a  finger : — not,  I  am  per- 
suaded from  any  backwardness  of 
humanity — but  from  a  mistaken  no- 
tion, in  comparison  with  the  giantess, 
that  I  was  aerial — buoyant. — The 
bye-standers  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  uplifting  a  butterfly. — It 
was  just  as  natural  a  feeling  as  mine, 
when  I  alighted,  that  I  was  not  safe 
even  on  terra  firma  with  the  Widow 
Fairlop.  Her  first  care  on  feeling 
her  feet,  had  been  to  enquire  for  her 
packages ;    and    a    bag    of    crushed 

oranges, extempore     marmelade, 

was  delivered  into  her  hand.  A 
bonnet  shape  followed 

If  shape   it  could  be  called,  that   shape 
had  none  ; 

and  her  bundles,  compressed  like  so 
many  biffins,  were  distributed  around 
her  feet. — "  Here  we  are/'  quoth 
she.  all  safe  !"  Me,  in  particular,  she 
singled  out  to  stun  with  her  boister- 
ous congratulations,  and  proffered  to 
wring  hands  with  me  on  what  she 
was  pleased  to  call  our  providential 
escape.  But  I  declined  it : — I  could 
neither  sympathise  with  her  dispro- 
portionate gratitude,  nor  join  with  the 
voice  of  a  bullock  in  her  pious  ejacu- 
lations.— With  a  slight  hurried  fare- 
well, which  I  prayed  might  be  an 
everlasting  one,  I  bade  adieu  to  the 
Widow  Fairlop. 

It  is  now  twenty  months  since  that 
parting,  and  I  have  not  yet  recovered 
from  my  injuries  : — my  unhinged 
mind,  especially,  hath  never  regained 
its  tone.  I  would  not  read  again 
that  History  of  a  Stout  Gentleman, 
by  Washington  Irving,  with  his  por- 
tentous entrance  into  the  mail  coach, 
for  a  thousand  pounds.  The  re- 
membrance of  my  own  stage  catas- 
trophe still  haunts  me — and  daunts 
me.  I  am  ridden  by  perpetual  night- 
mares. I  have  dreams  of  hippo- 
tanii,  mammoths.  Daniel  Lambert, 
heading  a  whole  lumber  troop  of  kin- 
dred    giants,     stumbles    over    me. 
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Sometimes  I  am  trampled,  methinks, 
by  herds  of  buffaloes  and  wild  ele- 
phants : — anon,  I  am  passed  over,  on 
Hoiborn-bridge,  by  hour-long  pro- 
cessions of  waggons  and  punderous 
brewers'  drays.  Tuns  of  Heidelberg 
topple  upon  me ; — Pelion  with  Mount 
Ossa.  pick-a-back,  is  heaped  upon 
my  chest.  In  my  lighter  visions,  I  am 
only  deposited  with  the  coins  and 
inscriptions  under  the  foundation 
stones  of  hospitals,  Methodist  chapels, 
and  now  churches — These  are  my 
horrible  nocturnal  phantasms  : — by 
day  I  am  rendered  only  less  misera- 
ble by  realities.  Clumsy  Yorkshire- 
men,  of  sixteen  stone,  beset  me  in 
the  streets  :  I  am  jostled  by  Big  Ben ; 
and  Bitton,  the  corpulent  Jew  pu- 
gilist, pesters  me  continually, — as 
though  7  could  ever  patronize  bruis- 
ing— to  take  tickets  for  his  benefit. 
The  pestiferous  large  race  arc  as 
swarming  as  they  are  intrusive.  In 
church, — at  the  little  Adelphi, — on 
St  Paul's.  I  once  encountered  one, 
where  I  could  have  vowed  the  thing 
impossible — in  the  strict,  narrow, 
niggardly  thoroughfare  of  Passing 
Alley.  Twice  have  I  forfeited  my 
fare  in  long  stages,  on  account  of  a 
corpulent  companion  ; — and  I  once 
refused  to  proceed  in  a  Richmond 
steam  packet,  from  a  dread,  absurd 
enough,  but  invincible,  of  our  being 
swamped  by  an  overgrown  Wapping 
barge  builder.  My  interest  suffers 
with  my  pleasure  :  I  am  disclaimed 
by  a  wealthy,  unmarried  uncle,  just 
dying  of  a  dropsy,  because  I  cannot 
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bring  myself  to  visit  him  ; — I  have 
broken  with  the  oldest  of  my  bosom 
friends,  because  unfortunately  he 
was  the  plumpest.  Bear  with,  Cour- 
teous Stout  Reader !  and  pity,  my 
involuntary  infirmity  ! 

Who  loves  fat  people   must   himself  he 
fat.— 

I  must  have  favourites,  like  Cow- 
per's  Hares, — that  are  called,  or 
miffht  be  called,  Tiny  and  Lightfoot. 
— I  can  enjoy  my  small  delights  only 
with  the  small.  The  mouse  does 
not  keep  company  with  the  elephant, 
— nor  the  frog  with  the  ox.  I  must 
have  creatures  of  my  own  size, — or 
less, — for  my  affections.  I  can  dote 
on  manikins — dwarfs — bonnie  Scotch 
wee  things — but  I  abhor  giants. 

Sprites  ! — Elfins  ! — Fairies  ! — dar- 
ling Minimi ! — whither  are  ye  flown  ? 
— Delicate  Pygmies, —  why  are  ye 
extinct  ?  The  traditionary  cranes, — 
if  any  kin  to  those  which  over  hang 
our  wharves, — were  meant  for  the 
removal  of  a  more  ponderous  race ! — 
But  nature  to  spite  me  takes  the  best 
first.  Crachami,  the  minute, — the 
ethereal, — the  Ariel,  the  ail-but  in- 
visible girl,  is,  alas  !  no  more, — whilst 

Mrs  Fairlop, — the  monster  ! still 

lives  to  encumber  the  earth  ! 

She  is  lately  gone, — I  am  informed, 
— to  the  Continent ; — and  truly  she 
was  "  too  big  for  an  island."  I  doubt, 
even,  she  is  too  large  for  our  planet. 
She  is  a  world  of  herself, — and  ought 
to  get  a  sun,  and  an  atmosphere  of 
her  own.  Master  Slender. 


A  TREATISE  ON  PRECISION,  AS  IT  REGARDS  STYLE,  LANGUAGE,  AND 
THE  DRAMA. 


T>RECISION  teaches  us  how  to 
•*-  omit  in  conversation  and  writ- 
ing what  the  man  of  taste  or  letters 
deems  superfluous,  but  without  en- 
croaching, at  the  same  time,  upon 
what  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  sense.  Hence,  it  is  a  kind  of 
economy  in  language,  which  we  are 
more  willing  to  commend  than  to 
practise.     Some  rhetoricians,  indeed, 


have  passed  it  over  in  silence,  know- 
ing that  it  could  obtain  little  credit 
in  those  schools  where  the  masters 
display  their  powers  to  greater  ad- 
vantage by  the  display  of  useless  or- 
naments. We  must  distinguish  it 
from  conciseness,  which  is  one  of  its 
branches  ;  but  the  latter  consists 
more  in  a  paucity  of  words,  and  bre- 
vity of  sentences,  than  in  a  perfect 
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harmony  between  the  thought  and 
expression.  Conciseness  may  be 
either  true  or  false,  clear  or  obscure, 
but  precision  must  be  always  a  clear 
image  of  the  idea  which  it  expresses. 
It  is  the  result  of  vigorous,  mental 
powers,  and,  consequently,  of  distinct 
and  accurate  perceptions.  As  it  af- 
fects social  life,  it  is  the  language  of 
that  law  which  prescribes,  and  of 
that  power  which  commands  ;  whilst, 
in  the  sciences,  it  is  the  end  and  per- 
fection of  logic  and  definition. 

It  is  only  from  strong,  analyzing, 
and  rigid  minds,  that  a  thought  es- 
capes pure,  and  naturally  in  the  most 
compact  form,  like  iron  from  the 
sledge.  History  makes  us  acquaint- 
ed with  a  nation,  so  rigidly  moulded 
by  wise  institutions,  that  this  attri- 
bute of  a  few  highly  gifted  men,  be- 
came, at  length,  natural  to,  and  char- 
acteristic of,  the  people  at  large.  The 
term  laconic  still  reminds  us  of  the 
brief  and  poignant  language  of  the 
Spartans.  The  nation  that  now  ex- 
cels in  conversation  is  indebted  for  its 
superiority,  in  this  respect,  to  the  se- 
cret it  possesses  of  abridging  every 
thing,  and  giving  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  ideas  in  the  shortest  space. 
The  dislike  for  repetitions  and  cir- 
cumlocution, regulates,  in  France,  as 
it  did  formerly  in  Sparta,  the  laws  of 
conversation.  It  may  appear  sur- 
prising, that  the  Lacedemonians  and 
the  French  should  attain  the  same 
end  ;  but  if  the  effect  be  alike,  the 
causes  are  different.  The  lively  and 
impatient  disposition  of  the  latter 
nation,  and  the  tew  inversions  to  be 
found  in  their  language,  oblige  every 
man  of  taste  or  fashion  to  be  precise. 
But  as  the  direct  construction  of  the 
sentence  discovers  its  meaning  from 
the  first  words,  and  as  the  apt  intelli- 
gence of  the  natives  seizes  it  at  once, 
and  is  anxious  of  attributing  to  itself 
the  honour  of  this  prompt  apprehen- 
sion, they  are  obliged,  in  dialogue,  to 
have  a  corresponding  quickness  of 
thought,  under  pain  of  being  inter- 
rupted by  some,  and  of  proving  tire- 
some to  all.  This  observation  is  ve- 
rified in  a  contrary  sense  in  the  lan- 
guage  spoken   on  both  sides  of  the 


Rhine,  where  a  single  grammatical 
circumstance  renders  the  patience  of 
the  auditor  equal  to  the  tediousness 
of  the  speaker.  In  order  to  perform 
this  prodigy,  it  is  sufficient  to  place 
the  negative  particle  at  the  close  of 
the  German  sentence.  The  most 
impassioned  auditor  waits  with  pa- 
tience the  development  of  a  whole 
period ;  far  he  cannot  teil  until  he 
has  heard  the  last  word,  whether  it 
will  be  an  affirmative  or  a  negative. 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  the  national 
character  of  the  Germans,  that  has 
produced  those  habitual  suspensions 
which  distinguish  their  language;  or 
whether  it  be  this  peculiarity  in  their 
language,  that  has  insensibly  influ- 
enced, and  ultimately  formed  their 
character  ;  but  I  know,  that  if  the 
French  were  obliged  to  submit  all  at 
once  to  such  a  restraint,  they  would 
soon  change  either  their  syntax  or 
their  mercurial  temperament. 

Precision,  which  is  foreign  to  the 
protestations  of  love,  the  confidence 
of  friendship,  the  liberty  of  the  epis- 
tolary style,  and  the  sophistry  of  di- 
plomatists, meets  also  with  many  legi- 
timate obstacles  in  eloquence,  poetry, 
and  the  drama.  Whenever  we  speak 
simultaneously  to  several  persons,  it 
is  fit  that  we  should  adapt  our  dis- 
course to  the  attention  of  the  most 
frivolous,  the  intelligence  of  the  most 
simple,  and  the  tardiness  of  the  most 
inappreliensive.  When  many  minds 
are  to  be  won  to  one  point,  what  a 
variety  of  tones,  what  an  assemblage 
of  images,  what  repeated  assaults 
must  be  made  against  dispositions 
whose  prepossessions  are  various,  and 
whose  prejudices  arise  from  very  dif- 
ferent causes  ?  Thus  the  pulpit,  and 
the  political  tribunal,  have  recourse 
to  \  arious  means,  and  arm  themselves 
occasionally  with  vehemence,  grace, 
authority,  imagination,  and  argument. 

Poesy,  on  the  other  hand,  natural- 
ly fond  as  she  is  of  digressions,  loves 
to  dwell  amid  the  luxury  and  splen- 
dour of  her  own  creations,  to  scatter 
around  her,  with  lavish  hand,  her 
riches  and  her  pleasures  ;  and,  like 
her  sister,  Music,  to  impart  her  me- 
lody to  all  the  turnings  and  inversions 
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of  her  well-finished  periods.  The 
dramatic  muse  explains  every  thing, 
under  pain  of  being  obscure,  and 
produces  illusion  and  sympathy  by 
the  number  and  exactitude  of  her  de- 
tails. Forensic  debate  is  still  less 
favourable  to  precision,  which  is  so 
dear  to  judges,  but  so  offensive  to 
pleaders,  and  of  all  the  qualities  of 
the  barrister,  is  that  for  which  he  is 
sure  to  obtain  the  least  recompense. 
Precision,  however,  is  so  powerful  an 
ally  to  human  reason,  that  we  fre- 
quently find  it  make  its  way  into 
those  kinds  of  subjects,  which  seem, 
of  all  others,  the  most  directly  op- 
posed to  the  exercise  of  that  faculty. 
Poetry,  for  instance,  admits  of  it  in 
epigram,  satire,  and  didactic  pre- 
cepts :  it  has  stamped  some  admira- 
ble maxims  upon  the  coin  of  (Jor- 
neille,  and  stolen  many  keen  proverbs 
from  the  prolix  muse  of  Gresset. 

Even  grace  in  writing  has  its  pre- 
cision, nor  would  melancholy  inter- 
est so  strongly,  if  it  were  not  for  its 
silence  ;  whilst  negligence,  the  most 
changeable  of  all  literary  beauties, 
ceases  to  please  when  it  is  prolonged. 
Can  we  forget,  too,  that  philosophy, 
which  prides  itself  in  affording  such 
a  deep  knowledge  of  precision,  was 
celebrated  in  the  Portico,  which  seem- 
ed erected  but  in  order  to  exalt  the 
activity  of  the  soul,  and  the  love  of 
man,  which  gave  Marcus  Aurelius  a 
throne,  and  placed,  in  the  bosom  of 
wisdom,  a  heart  for  pity,  and  in  that 
of  heroism,  a  feeling  for  virtue.  At 
the  theatre,  if  reason  takes  expan- 
sive views  of  the  passions,  it  per- 
ceives at  the  close,  as  at  the  ap- 
proach of  cataracts  in  a  vast  river, 
the  necessity  of  contracting  its  powers, 
and  willingly  signalizes  its  last  efforts, 
by  those  lively  sallies,  and  simple, 
yet  sublime  touches  which  character- 
ized the  genius  of  Racine.  The 
orator  himself  is  lavish  of  his  illus- 
trations, only  to  arrive,  with  more 
certainty,  at  more  urgent,  more  press- 
ing, and  more  persuasive  arguments  ; 
and  to  conclude  like  Demosthenes, 
what  he  commenced  like  Isocrates. 
In  proportion  as  he  fears,  at  the 
opening  of  his  career,  the  barrenness 
52     athenecm.  von.  3.     2d  serves. 


of  precision,  so  does  he  invoke  its 
energy,  on  drawing  to  a  conclusion. 
Like  the  wrestler,  who  gathers  his 
body,  and  all  his  muscles,  to  termi- 
nate the  strife  by  one  great  effort,  so 
the  orator,  previous  to  his  parting 
from  the  audience,  seizes  on  a  mighty 
weapon,  a  sword  of  double  edge, 
which  he  knows  must  leave  a  lasting 
trace  behind  it.  I  know  only  two 
modes  in  the  action  of  delivery,  that 
are  absolutely  incompatible  with  pre- 
cision ;  one  is  the  intention  of  deceiv- 
ing, or  empiricism ;  and  the  other, 
improvisation.  Unless  charlatanism 
conceals  its  false  logic  under  the  am- 
biguities of  a  dead  language,  it  must 
have  recourse  to  a  thousand  windings 
and  turnings,  in  order  to  weary  the 
attention,  dazzle  the  weak,  and  take 
credulity  by  surprise.  Sometimes,  it 
is  true,  a  more  audacious  imposition 
is  practised  upon  an  audience,  through 
means  of  laconic  apophthegms  ;  but, 
in  this  case,  the  language  assumes  the 
mystic,  oracular  form ;  and  so  far 
from  being  precise,  is  actually  ob- 
scure. Under  the  cloak  of  empiri- 
cism, we  meet  with  sophists  of  every 
kind  and  degree,  who  exaggerate 
truth  when  they  do  not  belie  it ;  and 
here  the  sectarian  spirit  frequently 
discloses  itself,  when  it  disclaims  the 
pride  of  more  liberal  principles.  Both 
are  very  naturally  the  great  enemies 
of  precision,  and  this  critical  remark 
has  not  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  author  of  the  Henriade :  "  La 
profusion  des  mots,"  says  he,  "  est  le 
grand  vice  du  style  de  tous  nos  philo- 
sophes  et  anti-philosophes  modernes." 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  place  after 
these  a  class  of  innovators  in  litera- 
ture, who  seem  to  possess  an  equal 
attachment  to  amplification  ;  I  mean 
the  new  founders  of  poetical  prose. 
Vague  and  affected  sentiments,  erro- 
neous thoughts,  expressed  in  impro- 
per terms,  and  descriptions  of  too 
high  and  extravagant  a  colouring, 
present  elements  at  variance  with 
every  idea  of  justness,  nature,  and 
truth.  1  forbear  castiug  other  re- 
proaches on  a  deviation  from  nature, 
so  weakly  founded,  as  I  am  aware 
that  the  ridicule  of  late  imitators  has 
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sufficiently  exposed  the  erring  talent 
of  their  primitive  models. 

Improvisation,  when  it  attains,  hy 
long  and  attentive  perseverance,  that 
summit  of  perfection  which  entitles  it 
to  this  name,  is  either  a  very  happy, 
or  a  very  unfortunate  endowment. 
Let  the  orator,  moved  by  passion,  or 
the  professor,  rich  in  acquired  know- 
ledge, employ  it  rationally,  and  with- 
out outstepping  the  modesty  of  na- 
ture, and  I  shall  share  in  his  inspira- 
tion with  delight.  But,  if  a  statue  of 
the  improvisator  undertakes,  at  my 
command,  to  model  sounds  upon 
whatever  subject  I  ma}'  prescribe  to 
him,  I  immediately  cease  to  feel  the 
inspiration  of  his  magic,  and  can  only 
allow  him  my  astonishment.  The 
artifice  of  the  enchanter  consists  in 
gaining,  by  the  mechanism  of  ampli- 
fication, sufficient  leisure  to  think 
and  reflect  as  he  proceeds. 

That  luxury  of  expression,  which 
is  produced  with  so  much  labour  by 
the  closetted  rhetorician,  will  be 
found,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  repose 
and  assistance  to  the  extemporary 
speaker,  dining  the  tumult  of  his 
spontaneous  effusions.  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  precision,  in  his 
mouth,  would  be  at  variance  with 
nature,  as  it  would  require  an  effort 
of  mind,  of  which  the  human  powers 
are  totally  incapable.  If  ever  this 
art  become  a  profession,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  under  the  auspices  of  a  lan- 
guage that  offers  little  difficulty  to 
composition,  little  harshness  to  me- 
lody :  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  ren- 
der concise,  though  capable  of  all 
the  graces  of  softness  and  elegance, 
and  spoken  by  a  people  that  excel  in 
comprehension  and  versatility  of 
mind. 

Precision,  thus  modified  by  the 
character  of  men,  and  the  nature  of 
compositions,  merits  also  to  be  ob- 
served, in  as  far  as  it  regards  the 
progression  of  languages.  Few  wants 
and  few  ideas  cause  nations,  in  their 
infancy,  to  converse  in  the  most  sim- 
ple language.  If,  by  chance,  a  more 
delicate  shade  enters  their  minds, 
they  can  give  us,  by  their  painful 
circumlocution,  but  a  very  imperfect 


notion  of  it :  and  if  they  are  struck 
with  the  sight  of  a  great  object,  they 
cannot  express  it,  but  by  a  common 
image  ;  for  they  limit  all  their  expe- 
rience to  a  tew  gross  adages,  and 
their  recollections  to  some  signs, 
badly  sketched  upon  stone  or  metal. 
I  therefore  entertain  a  doubt  respect- 
ing the  pretended  beauties  which 
modern  travellers  are  pleased  to  dis- 
cover in  the  expressions  and  harangues 
«f  savages,  or  barbarous  states  ;  for 
these  judges  confound  the  sublime 
with  what  is  simply  plain,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  have  lauded,  more 
than  once,  the  deformities  of  the 
physical  world,  under  the  name  of 
the  picturesque.  Let  us  not,  then, 
award  so  easily  the  honours  of  pre- 
cision, to  the  want  of  ideas  and  the 
difficulties  of  lapidary  writing.  Po- 
verty of  language  is  no  more  allied 
to  precision,  than  famine  to  tempe- 
rance. 

The  same  principle  which  caused 
the  literature  of  nations  to  commence 
with  poetry,  has  been  also  the  reason 
why  prose,  in  its  compact  and  pre- 
cise form,  should  be  preceded  by  the 
diffuse  style.  The  law  of  nations 
governs  also  individuals  ;  the  vagrant 
imagination  is  the  property  of  youth, 
whilst  judicious  precision  belongs  to 
virility  ;  and  we  all  acknowledge  how 
novices  in  the  art  of  writing  are  ac- 
customed to  lose  themselves  in  inter- 
minable sentences.  Time,  as  it  ad- 
vanced, gave  to  the  Greeks,  Herodo- 
tus before  Thucydidcs,  Plato  before 
Aristotle  ;  and  to  the  Romans, Cicero 
and  Titus  Livius,  before  Seneca  and 
Tacitus.  A  like  order  is  observed 
in  other  countries  :  with  the  French 
Balzac  and  Pelisson,  Dr  Aguesseau 
and  Flechier,  had  displayed  their 
symmetrical  expressions  before  Vol- 
taire, Montesquieu,  and  Duclos,  gave 
the  language  a  more  rapid  motion. 
It  is  maintained  by  many  that  our 
abandoning  the  Ciceronian  period 
is  a  defect  in  composition,  and  a  sure 
sign  of  the  decline  of  the  literature 
of  the  age.  The  adoration  which 
has,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  been 
always  paid  to  the  works  of  the  Ro- 
man orator,  the  most  of  which  have 
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hern  saved  from  the  wreck  of  anti- 
quity, has  given  to  this  opinion  the 
additional  force  of  a  great  precedent. 
Without,  however,  taking  any  part 
in  this  eternal  law-suit  between  rhe- 
toricians and  philosophers,  let  us  only 
remark,  that  style  ought  to  be  con- 
tracted according  to  the  progress  of 
truth,  and  the  increase  of  language. 
Wherever  civilization  exists,  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  mind  suf- 
fices to  give  a  gradual  increase  to  the 
number  of  truths  already  agreed  on. 
What  was  obscure  at  first,  becomes 
clear  ;  what  was  doubtful,  is  verified  ; 
and  a  crowd  of  problems  are  con- 
verted into  theorems.  Thus,  innume- 
rable results  are  introduced  into  a 
language,  whether  written  or  spoken 
as  determined  formulas,  whose  whole 
end  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to 
abridgment  ;  for  we  know  that  in  set 
forms,  even  in  those  which  are  com- 
posed of  algebraic  sisus,  precision 
takes  the  name  of  elegance.  We 
need  not  then  be  surprised,  if  we  see 
a  proposition  which  cost  Cicero  many 
sentences,  couched  in  a  few  words~by 
Seneca  ;  for  the  former  commenced 
the  philosophical  education  of  the 
Romans  with  the  borrowed  talent  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  latter  concluded 
with  the  notions  which  Rome  had  ac- 
quired. The  contraction  so  remark- 
able in  the  style  of  Seneca  is  the 
necessary  effect  of  time  and  circum- 
stances, and  ought  not  to  be  imputed, 
either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  to  the 
preceptor  of  Nero. 

If  we  apply  the  parallel  between 
Cicero  and  Seneca  to  the  epochs  of 
French  literature,  we  shall  find  that 
one  simple  phrase  from  the  pen  of 
Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire, 
or  the  president  Renault,  contains 
often  the  substance  of  long  sentences 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Why 
should  they  explain  what  every  one 
knew,  or  where  was  the  necessity  of 
explaining  what  no  one  entertained  a 
doubt  of?  The  precision  ©f  the  lat- 
ter writers  arose  almost  without  their 
perceiving  it,  from  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  the  vulgar  application  of 
exact  sciences,  the  intelligence  exer- 
cised at  lectures,  and  the  more  gene- 


ral maturity  of  society.  I  do  not 
deny,  however,  that,  among  the  writ- 
ers which  preceded  them,  such  asMon- 
taigne,  Bossuet,  Cardinal  Retz,  and 
Madame  Sevigne,  we  meet  occasion- 
ally with  some  specimens  of  an  admi- 
rable precision  ;  but  you  may  easily 
perceive  that  these  belonged  to  the 
turn  of  genius,  or  the  vivacity  of  the 
mind,  and  not  to  the  habitual  texture 
of  the  style.  I  speak  not  of  Bruyere, 
otherwise  so  energetic  and  precise, 
because  this  moralist,  being  in  a  great 
degree  exempt  from  those  conditions 
which  constitute  style,  should  be 
viewed  less  in  the  light  of  a  writer 
than  an  excellent  engraver  of  thoughts. 
The  revolutions  of  style  offer  com- 
monly a  succession  of  three  ages.  Fer 
the  want  of  ideas  and  words,  we  at 
first  write  little,  and  that  after  an  in- 
different manner  ; — this  is  the  age  of 
indigence.  We  afterwards  abandon 
ourselves  to  the  use  of  all  our  facul- 
ties, and  write  well  and  in  great 
quantities  ; — this  is  the  age  of  abun- 
dance. At  last,  overburthened  with 
the  weight  of  our  acquired  riches,  we 
see  the  necessity  of  refining  and  rang- 
ing our  stores  in  classes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cnjo3ring  them  : — this  is  the 
age  of  order  and  precision.  It  cannot 
yet  be  maintained  that  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  last  mentioned  period, 
but  it  is  what  we  anxiously  desire,  and 
which  no  doubt  we  will  soon  approach. 
At  present  nothing  stronger  can  be 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  complaint 
against  prolixity,  than  the  sight  of  our 
immense  libraries.  It  is  found  by 
calculation,  that  printing  adds  yearly 
to  these  vast  mountains  of  composi- 
tion at  least  forty  thousand  volumes 
of  new  works,  of  which  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  are  accused  of 
furnishing  not  less  than  the  one  half. 
In  the  midst  of  these  halls  of  books, 
where  the  mind  pauses  and  shudders, 
as  if  approaching  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice, who  would  not  feel  happy  if 
he  could  separate  from  the  ever  in- 
creasing chaos  what  is  really  useful 
and  agreeable  ?  In  waiting,  then,  for 
an  intellectual  reformation  which 
may  abridge  works,  it  is  but  just  to 
observe,  that  we    begin  already  to 
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receive  books  under  such  material  forms.      Thus   the  age  perceives  so 

transformations  as  to  render  them  in  well  the  necessity  of  precision,  lhat 

a  considerable  degree  less  heavy  and  for  the  want  of  it  in  reality,  it  amuses 

incommodious  than  in  their  original  itself  with  the  appearance. 


Wourn  that  my  head 

Were  on  that  bed 
Where  all  the  weary  be  at  rest  ; 

Where  the  night  is  still, 

And  where  no  ill 
Can  pierce  the  sod  that  wraps  the  breast  ! 

My  life  has  been 

A  chequer'd  scene 
Of  woe  and  transient  happiness  ; 

My  friends  are  gone, 

And  I  alone, 
With  none  to  love  me,  none  to  bless. 

A  carved  stone  tells 

Where  my  father  dwells, 
My  mother  sleepeth  in  that  grave  : 

The  earth  contains 

All  that  remains 
Of  those  I  could  have  died  to  save. 

The  maid  that  blessed 

This  lonely  breast, 
The  spoiler  death  hath  made  his  prey  : 

I  would  I  were 

At  peace  with  her 
Cold  dust,  beneath  my  kindred  clay. 

I  saw  her  die, 
And  know  not  why 
My  heart  broke  not  when  her's  did  break ; 


I  felt  as  one 
Left  all  alone — 
Like  mateless  swan  upon  the  lake, 

The  winding  sheet 

Is  garment  meet 
For  him  whose  earthly  joys  are  fled  ; 

When  love  is  o'er, 

And  hope  no  more, 
Where  can  he  dwell — but  with  the  dead,* 

The  grave  brings  peace, 

There  troubles  cease, 
There  sorrow's  wailings  never  come  ; 

There  heart  meets  heart 

No  more  to  part, 
Friends  say  not  farewell  in  the  tomb. 

Oh!  let  me  be 

At  rest  with  thee 
Beneath  the  hallowed  grassy  mould! 

No  worms  that  riot 

Shall  break  my  quiet 
When  once  this  aching  heart  is  cold.. 

Would  that  my  head 

Were  on  that  bed 
Where  all  the  weary  be  at  Test ; 

Where  the  night  is  still, 

And  where  no  ill 
Can  pierce  the  sod  that  wraps  the  breast'. 


FAREWELL. 


One  word,  altho'  that  word  may  pas3 

Almost  neglected  by ; 
With  no  more  care  than  what  the  glass 

Bears  of  a  passing  sigh  : 

One  word  to  breathe  of  love  to  thee, 

One  low,  one  timid  word, 
To  say  thou  art  beloved  by  me, 

But  rather  felt  than  heard. 

I  would  I  were  a  favorite  flower, 

Within  thy  hand  to  pine  ; 
Life  could  not  have  a  dearer  power, 

Than  making  such  fate  mine. 

I  would  I  were  a  tone  of  song, 
Upon  thine  ear  to  die  ; 


A  rose's  breath,  that,  borne  along, 
I  might  mix  with  thy  sigh. 

I  do  not  wish  thy  heart  were  won ; — 
Mine  own,  with  such  excess, 

Would,  like  the  flower  beneath  the  sun, 
Die  with  its  happiness. 

I  pray  for  thee  on  bended  knee ; 

But  not  for  mine  own  sake  ; 
My  heart's  best  prayers  are  all  for  thee- 

It  prays,  itself  to  break. 

Farewell!  farewell!  I  would  not  leave 

A  single  trace  behind : 
Why  should  a  thought  of  me  to  grieve, 

Be  left  upon  thy  mind  ? 


Falconry,  or  Hawking. 
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I  would  not  have  thy  memory  dwell 
Upon  one  thought  of  pain  ; 

And  sad  it  must  be,  the  farewell 
Of  one  who  loved  in  vain. 


Farewell!  thy  course  is  in  the  sun, 
First  of  the  young,  the  brave: 

For  me,  my  race  is  nearly  run, 
And  its  goal  is  the  grave. 


FALCONRY,  OR  HAWKING. 


HAWKING^  or  the  art  of  train- 
ing and  flying  hawks,  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  other  birds,  is 
usually  placed  at  the  head  of  rural 
amusements,  and  probably  it  obtain- 
ed prqcedency  from  its  being  a  pas- 
time so  generally  followed  by  the 
nobility,  not  in  this  country  only  but 
on  the  continent.  Persons  of  high 
rank  rarely  appeared  without  their 
dogs  and  their  hawks  ;  the  latter  they 
carried  with  them  when  they  journey- 
ed from  one  country  to  another,  and 
sometimes  even  when  they  went  to 
battle,  and  would  not  part  with  them 
to  procure  their  own  liberty  when 
taken  prisoners :  for,  as  these  birds 
were  considered  to  be  ensigns  of 
nobility,  no  action  was  regarded 
more  dishonourable  to  a  man  of  rank 
than  to  give  up  his  hawk.  So  insepa- 
rably united  were  the  ancient  sports- 
men with  their  hounds  and  their 
hawks,  that  they  actually  took  them 
to  church,  as  we  learn  from  Sebas- 
tian Brant,  who  very  properly  repro- 
bates their  levity  and  profaneness  : 

"Into   the   church  then   comes  anotheT 
sotte 
Withouten    devotion,    jetting   up    and 
down, 
Or  to  be  seen  and  show  his  garded  cote. 
Another   on   his   fiste    a   sparhaivke,  or 

fawconr, 
Or  else  a  cokow ;  wasting-  to  his  shone  ; 
Before  the   aulter,  he  too  and  fro   doth 

wander, 
With  even  as  great  devotion  as  doth  a 

gander. 
In  comes  another  his  hounds  at  his  tayle, 
With  lines,  and  leases,  and  other  like 
baggage ; 
His  dogges  barke,  so  that  withouten  fayle, 
The  whole  church  is  troubled  by  their 
outrage!1' 

In  the  Baycux  Tapestry,  earl 
Harold  is  represented  approaching 
the  duke  of  Normandy  with  his  hawk 


upon  bis  hand  ;  and  the  ancient  En- 
glish illuminators  have  uniformly  dis- 
tinguished king  Stephen,  by  giving 
him  a  hawk  in  the  like  position ; 
which  Mr  Strutt  conjectures  was 
with  intent  to  signify,  that  he  was 
nobly  though  not  royally  born,  and 
the  same  reasoning  applies  to  earl 
Harold.  Occasionally  we  find  that 
these  birds  usually  formed  part  of  the 
train  of  an  ambassador  ;  and  the  fa- 
mous archbishop  Becket  had  hounds 
and  hawks  of  every  kind  with  him, 
when  sent  on  an  embassy  by  Henry 
II.  to  the  court  of  France. 

It  does  not  appear  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  this  diversion, 
and  Strutt  has  not  been  able  to  trace 
falconry  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Among 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility  the  sport 
was  in  high  estimation ;  and  the 
training  and  flying  of  hawks  became* 
an  essential  part  of  the  education  of 
young  men  of  rank.  Alfred  the 
Great  has  been  commended  for  his 
early  proficiency  in  this  amusement ; 
and  he  is  even  said  to  have  written 
a  treatise  on  hawking. 

According  to  Froissart,  Edward 
III.,  when  he  invaded  France,  had 
with  him  thirty  falconers,  on  horse- 
back, who  had  charge  of  his  hawks  ; 
and  "  every  day  he  either  hunted  or 
went  to  the  river  for  the  purpose  of 
hawking,  as  his  fancy  inclined  him." 
The  ladies  shared  the  diversion,  and 
were  renowned  for  their  fondness  for 
hawking  ;  besides  accompanying  the 
gentlemen  when  engaged  in  this 
sport,  they  frequently  practised  it  by 
themselves. 

The  frequent  mention  of  hawking 
by  the  water  side,  made  by  histo- 
rians and  romance  writers  of  the 
middle  ages,  is  a  circumstance  which 
led  Mr  Strutt  to  imagine  that  the  pur- 
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suit  of  water-fowl  afforded  the  most 
diversion.  In  the  poetical  romance 
of  the  "  Squire  of  Low  Degree,"  the 
king  of  Hungary  promises  his  daugh- 
ter that  at  her  return  from  hunting 
she  should  hawk  by  the  river  side, 
with  goshawk,  gentle  falcon,  and 
other  well-tutored  birds :  so  also 
Chaucer,  in  the  rhyme  of"  Sir  Tho- 
paz,"  says,  "  that  he  could  hunt  the 
wild  deer. — 

"  And  ride  on  hawkynjre  by  the  river, 
With  grey  gos  hawke  in  hand." 

Hawking  was  forbidden  the  clergy 
by  the  canons  of  the  church  ;  but  the 
prohibition  was  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  restrain  them  from  the  pur- 
suit of  this  favourite  and  fashionable 
amusement. 

The  recreation  was  pursued  on 
horseback  or  on  foot,  as  the  occasion 
required.  On  horseback,  when  in 
the  fields  and  open  country,  and  on 
foot,  when  in  the  woods  and  coverts. 
In  following  the  hawk  on  foot,  it  was 
usual  for  the  sportsman  to  have  a 
stout  pole  with  him,  to  assist  him  in 
leaping  over  rivulets  and  ditches, 
which  might  otherwise  prevent  him 
in  his  progress.      This  we  learn  from 


an  historical  fact,  related  by  Hall } 
who  informs  us  that  Henry  VDL, 
pursuing  his  hawk  on  foot,  at  Hitchin, 
in  Hertfordshire,  attempted,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  pole,  to  jump  over 
a  ditch,  that  was  half  full  of  muddy 
water  ;  the  pole  broke,  and  the  king 
fell  with  his  head  into  the  mud,  where 
he  would  have  been  stifled,  had  not 
a  footman  named  John  Moody  leap- 
ed into  the  ditch  and  released  the 
king  from  his  perilous  situation  :  and 
"  so,"  says  the  pious  historian,  "  God 
of  hys  goodnesse  preserved  him." 

Hentzner,  who  wrote  his  ''  Itinera- 
ry" in  the  )rear  1598,  affirms,  that 
hawking  was  then  the  general  sport 
of  the  English  nobility  ;  yet  so  rap- 
idly did  this  amusement  decline,  that 
before  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  it 
was  almost  forgotten.  This  arose 
from  the  introduction  and  gradual 
improvement  of  the  gun;  which  en- 
sured a  greater  certainty  of  procuring 
game,  and  rendered  all  the  expense 
of  training  and  maintaining  hawks- 
unnecessary.  An  attempt  to  revive 
the  diversion  of  hawking  was  lately 
made  by  some  gentleman  of  York- 
shire ;  but  with  what  success  we 
have  not  vet  heard. 


BLIGHTED  AFFECTION. 


The  flower  that  smiles  to-day,  tomorrow  dies — 
All  that  wc  wish  to  stay  tempts,  and  then  flies. 


P.  E.  SHELLEY. 


^CARCELY  any  thing  is  more 
*^  fatal  to  the  future  comfort  and 
felicity  of  men  endowed  with  minds 
of  a  keen,  but  romantic  and  ima<rin- 
ative  cast,  than  the  being  deprived 
by  death  of  the  object  of  an  early 
and  ardent  attachment ;  for  that 
acutencss  of  feeling,  which  renders 
the  sense  of  pleasure  more  exquisite, 
sharpens,  likewise  the  agonies  of 
grief,  and  makes  them  doubly  poig- 
nant. When  such  susceptible  bo- 
soms are  touched  with  affection,  it 
becomes  a  part  of  their  existence — 
the  very  essence  of  their  being — 
"To  be  beloved  is  all  they  need 
And  whom  they  love,  they  love  indeed." 


They  have  so  long  been  accustomed 
to  indulge  in  their  passion  without 
restraint,  and  to  yield  fondly  and  im- 
plicitly to  its  delicious  influence — 
to  fancy  that  it  will  be  as  permanent, 
as  it  is  rapturous,  and  to  forget  that 
their  beloved  may  be  estranged  or 
separated  from  them — they  have  ex- 
perienced so  much  pleasure  in  her 
every  word  and  look,  and  have  em- 
bellished their  future  intended  des- 
tiny with  such  brilliant  colours — that 
the  shock  assails  them  like  an  earth- 
quake, and  is  the  more  deeply  felt, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  unexpected,  and 
almost  undreamt  of.  Time,  that 
general  soother,  may  blunt  the  sharp- 
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riess  of  theif  sorrow,  yet  the  annihi- 
lation of  their  hopes  frequently  en- 
feebles their  spirits,  leaving  them 
tinged  wilh  pensive  depression,  and 
embittered  by  retrospection.  She 
who  gave  a  zest  to  their  enjoyments, 
by  sharing  them,  is  no  more, — the 
pleasures,  which  in  her  company 
were  delightful,  are  without  her  poor 
and  tasteless  ;  and  memory,  that  mir- 
ror which  so  truly  and  so  cruelly 
reflects  back  our  miseries  with  en- 
creased  effect,  continually  recurs  to 
past  joys,  now  buried  with  her  in  the 
grave.  If  anticipation  be  rapturous 
to  the  happy,  retrospection  is  more 
agonizing  to  the  wretched  : — 

"  The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better 

yt-ars — 
The  source   of  softest   wishes,  teuderest 

fears," 

is  gone,  and  gone  forever,  Some 
may  say  the  picture  is  too  highly 
coloured,  but  too  well  do  I  know 
that  it  is  not  so.  Our  brightest  ex- 
pectations fade  soonest — our  fairest 
dreams  depart  most  quickly — the 
sweetest  flowers  often  wither  in  their 
first  blossoming.  Many  a  fine  spirit 
have  I  seen,  overwhelmed  by  the  loss 
of  the  idol  of  his  affections,  striving 
to  appear  gay,  but  striving,  alas  !  in 
vain.  I  have  seen  them  mixing  in 
society,  but  only  in  compliance  with 


the  wishes  of  their  friends,  joining  in 
their  amusements,  but  more  for  the 
sake  of  giving,  than  receiving,  pleas- 
ure— smiling  at  their  frolics,  but  with 
an  effort  painful  to  any  intimate  ob- 
server : — 

"  As  a  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters 
may  gflow, 

While  the  tide  runs  in  darkness  and  cold- 
ness below, 

So  the  cheek  may  be  tinged  with  a  wsrni 
sunny  smile, 

Though  the  cold  heart  to  ruin  runs  darkly 
the  while." 

Their  souls,  I  could  perceive,  were 
in  the  tomb  with  their  beloved.  A 
dreary  vacuity  of  common  interest 
with  the  world  had  succeeded  to 
those  warm  aspirations,  which  once 
enlivened  their  fancies,  and  a  sombre 
cloud  covers  the  perspective  of  futu- 
rity, as  far  as  regards  their  mortal 
state.  They  make  no  complaints, 
they  endeavour  to  conceal  their  grief, 
and  seem  to  taste  enjoyment,  but 
in  reality  they  scarcely  enjoy  any 
thing;  they  are  never  spontaneously 
animated  ;  all  is  hollow  and  put  on 
to  aid  their  kind  deceit.  They  con- 
tinue to  live,  but  pitiable  is  their 
condition  : — 

."  The  day  drags  through,  though  clouds 

keep  out  the  sun, 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break  yet  bro- 


kenly  live  on.' 


THE  CONVALESCENT. 


A  PRETTY  severe  fit  of  indispo- 
J^*-  sition,  which,  under  the  name  of 
a  nervous  fever,  has  made  a  prisoner 
of  me  for  some  weeks  past,  and  is 
but  slowly  leaving  me,  has  reduced 
me  to  an  incapacity  of  reflecting  upon 
any  topic  foreign  to  itself.  Expect 
no  healthy  conclusions  from  me  this 
month,  reader  ;  I  can  offer  you  only 
sick  men's  dreams. 

And  truly  the  whole  state  of  sick- 
ness is  such  :  for  what  else  is  it  but 
a  magnificent  dream  for  a  man  to  lie 
a-bed,  and  draw  day-light  curtains 
about  him  ;  and,  shutting  out  the  sun, 
to  induce  a  total  oblivion  of  all  the 
works  which  are  going  on  under   it  ? 


To  become  insensible  to  all  the  op- 
erations of  life,  except  the  beatings 
of  one  feeble  pulse? 

If  there  be  a  regal  solitude,  it  is  a 
sick  bed.  How  the  patient  lords  it 
there  !  what  caprices  he  acts  without 
control !  how  king-like  he  sways  his 
pillow — tumbling,  and  tossing,  and 
shifting,  and  raising,  and  lowering, 
and  thumping,  and  flatting,  and  mould- 
ing it,  to  the  ever-varying  requisi- 
tions of  his  throbbing  temples. 

He  changes  sides  oftener  than  a 
politician.  Now  he  lies  full  length, 
then  half-length,  obliquely,  trans- 
versely, head  and  feet  quite  across 
the  bed  ;    and    none  accuses  him    of 
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tergiversation.  Within  the  four  cur- 
tains he  is  absolute.  They  are  his 
Mare  Clausum. 

How  sickness  enlarges  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  man's  self  to  himself!  he  is 
his  own  exclusive  object.  Supreme 
selfishness  is  inculcated  upon  him  as 
his  only  duty.  'Tis  the  Two  Tables 
of  the  Law  to  him.  He  has  nothing 
to  think  of  but  how  to  get  well. 
What  passes  out  of  doors,  or  within 
them,  so  he  hear  not  the  jarring  of 
them,  -affects   him  not. 

A  little  while  ago  he  was  greatly 
concerned  in  the  event  of  a  law-suit, 
which  was  to  be  the  making  or  the 
marring  of  his  dearest  friend.  He 
was  to  be  seen  trudging  about  upon 
this  man's  errand  to  fifty  quarters  of 
the  town  at  once,  jogging  this  wit- 
ness, refreshing  that  solicitor.  The 
cause  was  to  come  on  yesterday.  He 
is  absolutely  as  indifferent  to  the  de- 
cision, as  if  it  were  a  question  to  be 
tried  at  Pekin.  Peradventure  from 
some  whispering,  going  on  about  the 
house,  not  intended  for  his  hearing, 
he  picks  up  enough  to  make  him  un- 
derstand, that  things  went  cross-grain- 
ed in  the  Court  yesterday,  and  his 
friend  is  ruined.  But  the  word 
"  friend,"  and  the  word  "  ruin,"  dis- 
turb him  no  more  than  so  much  jar- 
gon. He  is  not  to  think  of  any  thing 
but  how  to  get  better. 

What  a  world  of  foreign  cares  are 
merged  in  that  absorbing  consider- 
ation ! 

He  has  put  on  the  strong  armor  of 
sickness,  he  is  wrapt  in  the  callous 
hide  of  suffering  ;  he  keeps  his  sym- 
pathy, like  some  curious  vintage  un- 
der trusty  lock  and  key,  for  his  own 
use  only. 

He  lies  pitying  himself,  honing  and 
moaning  to  himself;  he  3'earneth 
over  himself;  his  bowels  are  even 
melted  within  him,  to  think  what  he 
suffers  ;  he  is  not  ashamed  to  weep 
over  himself. 

He  is  forever  plotting  how  to  do 
some  good  to  himself;  studying  little 
stratagems  and  artificial  alleviations. 
He  makes  the  most  of  himself; 
dividing  himself,  by  an  allowable  fic- 
tion, into  as  many  distinct  individuals 


as  he  hath  sore  and  sorrowing  mem- 
bers. Sometimes  he  meditates — as 
of  a  thing  apart  from  him — upon  his 
poor  aching  head,  and  that  dull  pain 
which,  dozing  or  waking,  lay  in  it  all 
the  past  night  like  a  log,  or  palpable 
substance  of  pain,  not  to  be  removed 
without  opening  the  very  scull,  as  it 
seemed,  to  take  it  thence.  Or  he 
pities  his  long,  clammy,  attenuated 
fingers.  He  compassionates  himself 
all  over ;  and  his  bed  is  a  xery  disci- 
pline of  humanity,  and  tender  heart. 

He  is  his  own  sympathizer,  and 
instinctively  feels  that  none  can  so 
well  perform  that  office  for  him.  He 
cares  for  thxv  spectators  to  his  trage- 
dy. Only  that  punctual  face  of  the 
old  nurse  pleases  him,  that  announces 
his  broths,  and  his  cordials.  He  likes 
it  because  it  is  so  unmoved,  and  be- 
cause he  can  pour  forth  his  feverish 
ejaculations  before  it  as  unreservedly 
as  to  his  bed-post. 

To  the  world's  business  he  is  dead. 
He  understands  not  what  the  callings 
and  occupations  of  mortals  are  ;  only 
he  has  a  glimmering  conceit  of  some 
such  thing,  when  the  doctor  makes 
his  daily  call  :  and  even  in  the  lines 
of  that  busy  face  he  reads  no  multipli- 
city of  patients,  but  solely  conceives 
of  himself  as  the  sick  man.  To  what 
other  uneasy  couch  the  good  man  is 
hastening,  when  he  slips  out  of  his 
chamber,  folding  up  his  thin  douceur 
so  carefully  for  fear  of  rustling — is  no 
speculation  which  he  can  at  present 
entertain.  He  thinks  only  of  the  reg- 
ular return  of  the  same  phenomenon 
at  the  same  hour  to-morrow. 

Household  rumours  touch  him  not. 
Some  faint  murmur,  indicative  of  life 
going  on  within  the  house,  soothes 
him,  while  he  knows  not  distinctly 
what  it  is.  He  is  not  to  know  any 
thing,  not  to  think  of  any  thing. 
Servants  gliding  up  or  down  the  dis- 
tant staircase,  treading  as  upon  vel- 
vet, gently  keep  his  ear  awake,  so 
long  as  he  troubles  not  himself  fur- 
iher  than  with  some  feeble  guess  at 
their  errands.  Exacter  knowledge 
would  be  a  burthen  to  him  ;  he  can 
just  endure  the  pressure  of  conjec- 
ture.    He  opens  his   eye    faintly   at 
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ilie  dull  stroke  of  the  muffled  knock- 
er, and  closes  it  again  without  asking 
"  who  was  it  t"  He  is  flattered  by 
a  genera]  notion  that  inquiries  are 
making  after  him,  but  he  cares  not  to 
know  the  name  of  the  inquirer.  In 
the  general  stillness,  and  awful  hush 
of  the  house,  he  lies  in  state,  and  feels 
his  sovereignty. 

To  be  sick  is  to  enjoy  monarchal 
prerogatives.  Compare  the  silent 
tread,  and  quiet  ministry,  almost  by 
the  eye  only,  with  which  he  is  serv- 
ed— with  the  careless  demeanour,  the 
unceremonious  goings  in  and  out 
(slapping  of  doors,  or  leaving  of 
them  open)  of  the  very  same  attend- 
ants, when  he  is  getting  a  little  better 
— and  you  will  confess,  that  from  the 
bed  of  sickness  (throne  iet  me  rather 
call  it)  to  the  elbow  chair  of  convales- 
cence, is  a  fall  from  dignity,  amount- 
ing to  a  deposition. 

How  convalescence  shrinks  a  man 
back  to  his  pristine  stature  !  where 
is  now  the  space,  which  he  occupied 
so  lately,  in  his  own,  in  the  family's 
eye  ?  The  scene  of  his  regalities,  his 
sick  room,  which  was  his  presence 
chamber,  where  he  lay  and  acted  his 
despotic  fancies — how  is  it  reduced 
to  a  common  bed-room  !  The  trim- 
ness  of  the  very  bed  has  something 
petty  and  unmeaning  about  it.  It  is 
made  every  day.  How  unlike  to  that 
wavy,  many-furrowed,  oceanic  sur- 
face, which  it  presented  so  short  a 
time  since,  when  to  make  it  was  a 
service  not  to  be  thought  of  at  often- 
er  than  three  or  four  day  revolutions, 
when  the  patient  was  with  pain  and 
grief  to  be  lifted  for  a  little  while  out 
of  it,  to  submit  to  the  encroachments 
of  unwelcome  neatness,  and  decen- 
cies which  his  shaken  frame  depre- 
cated ;  then  to  be  lifted  into  it  again, 
for  another  three  or  four  days'  res- 
pite, to  flounder  it  out  of  shape  again, 
while  every  fresh  furrow  was  a  his- 
torical record  of  some  shifting  pos- 
ture, some  uneasy  turning,  some  seek- 
ing for  a  little  ease  ;  and  the  shrunk- 
en skin  scarce  told  a  truer  story  than 
the  crumpled  coverlid. 

Hushed  are  those  mysterious  sighs 
— those  groans — so  much  more  aw- 
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ful,  while  we  knew  not  from  what 
caverns  of  vast  hidden  suffering  they 
proceeded.  The  Lernean  pangs  are 
quenched.  The  riddle  of  sickness  is 
solved  ;  and  Philoctetes  is  become 
an  ordinary  personage. 

Perhaps  some  relic  of  the  sick 
man's  dream  of  greatness  survives  in 
the  still  lingering  visitations  of  the 
medical  attendant.  But  how  is  he 
too  changed  with  every  thing  else  ! 
Can  this  be  he — this  man  of  news — 
of  chat—  of  anecdote — of  every  thing 
but  physic — can  this  be  he,  who  so 
lately  came  between  the  patient  and 
his  cruel  enemy,  as  on  some  solemn 
embassj-  from  JNature,  erecting  her- 
self into  a  high  mediating  party  ? — 
Pshaw  !  'tis  some  old  woman. 

Farewell  with  him  all  that  made 
sickness  pompous — the  spell  that 
hushed  the  household — the  desart- 
like  stillness,  felt  throughout  its  in- 
most chambers — the  mute  attendance 
— the  inquiry  by  looks — the  still  soft- 
er delicacies  of  self-attention — the 
sole  and  single  eye  of  distemper  alone- 
ly  fixed  upon  itself — world-thoughts 
excluded — the  man  a  world  unto  him- 
self— his  own  theatre — 

What  a  speck  he  is  dwindled  into! 

In  this  flat  swamp  of  convales- 
cence, left  by  the  ebb  of  sickness, 
yet  far  enough  from  the  terra  firma 
of  established  health,  your  note,  dear 
Editor,  reached  me,  requesting — an 
article.  In  Articulo  Mortis,  thought 
I ;  but  it  is  something  hard — and  the 
quibble,  wretched  as  it  was,  relieved 
me.  The  summons,  unseasonable  as 
it  appeared,  seemed  to  link  me  on 
again  to  the  petty  businesses  of  life, 
which  I  had  lost  sight  of;  a  gentle 
call  to  activity,  however  trivial ;  a 
wholesome  weaning  from  that  pre- 
posterous dream  of  self-absorption — 
the  puffy  state  of  sickness — in  which 
I  confess  to  have  lain  so  long,  insen- 
sible to  the  magazines,  and  monarch- 
ies, of  the  world  alike  ;  to  its  laws, 
and  to  its  literature.  The  hypochon- 
driac flatus  is  subsiding  ;  the  acres, 
which  in  imagination  I  had  spread 
over — for  the  sick  man  swells  in  the 
sole  contemplation  of  his  single  suf- 
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ferings,  till  he  becomes  a  Tityus  to  again   in  my   natural   pretensions — 

himself — are  wasting  to  a  span  :  and  the  lean  and  meagre  figure   of  your 

for  the  giant  of  self-importance,  which  insignificant  contributor, 
I  was  so  lately,  you  have  me  once  Elia. 


THE  WANDERER  TO  HER  CHILD. 

The  sun  is  sunk,  and  day  light  gone, 
As  over  the  moor  we  journey  on  ; 
The  snows  are  lying  all  deep  and  chill ; 
The  clouds  are  gathering  round  the  hill ; 
The  winds  they  are  moaning  through  the  air, 
And  backwards  tossing  the  branches  bare  ; 
Oh  hush,  oh  hush,  thy  piteous  cry, 
And  shut  in  repose  thy  little  eye  ; 
he  still  my  babe,  and  sleep! 

Though  cold  the  snows,  and  though  cold  the  air, 
That  sweeps  o'er  the  frozen  mountains  bare, 
More  cold  was  that  ungenerous  mind, 
Which  holiest  vows  were  vain  to  bind, 
Which  stole  my  peace,  and,  ruining  me, 
Left  me  to  roam  the  world  with  thee  : 
Oh  hush,  and  oh  hush,  thy  piercing  cry, 
And  I  will  sing  your  lullaby  : 

Be  still,  my  babe,  and  sleep! 

Thy  father  he  cares  not  for  his  child  ; 
Thou  art  forsaken,  and  I  reviled ; 
From  town  to  town,  a  dreary  way, 
We  wander  along  from  day  to  day, 
Begging  a  crust  of  the  poor  man's  bread, 
And  laying  us  down  in  some  humble  shed  ; 
All  but  thyself  look  in  scorn  on  me, 
And,  oh!  I  shall  ever  be  kind  to  thee ; 
Be  hushed,  my  babe,  and  sleep! 

Ah  once,  sweet  baby,  I  had  a  home, 
Nor  dreamt  I  then  that  I  thus  should  roam  ; 
By  a  pleasant  village  our  cottage  stood, 
And  my  parents  were  pious,  and  kind,  and  good: 
They  had  no  comfort  but  me  on  earth, 
For  I  was  the  light  of  their  lonely  hearth  ; 
Till  there  came  to  our  door,  in  cruelty  gay, 
Thy  father,  who  stole  their  treasure  away  ; 
Be  hushed,  my  babe,  and  sleep! 

The  old  man  broke  his  heart,  and  died, 
And  soon  my  mother  was  laid  by  his  side  ; 
I  was  lying  in  weakness  when  these  they  told, 
And  thou  wert  an  infant  three  days  old  ; 
I  prayed  for  death,  and  I  wished  to  die, 
Till  I  heard  thy  pitiful,  tender  crj', 
And  then  I  petition'd  for  life,  to  be 
In  thy  helpless  years  a  mother  to  thee ; 
Be  hushed,  my  babe,  and  sleep1 

A  haven  yet  may  smile  for  us, 
And  the  heart  which  could  neglect  us  thus, 
May  feel  the  misery  we  have  felt, 
And  share  the  sorrow  itself  hath  dealt ; 
We  soon  shall  be  over  these  barren  ways, 
And  I  will  warm  thee,  love,  at  the  blaze, 
Where,  'mid  yon  trees,  on  the  upland  moor, 
Stands  kindly  open  the  peasant's  door  ; 
Then  hush,  my  battf,  and  sleep! 
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MY  father  was  agent  to  an  exten- 
sive absentee  property  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  He  was  a  Protes- 
tant, and  respectably  connected.  It 
was  even  understood  in  the  country, 
that  a  kind  of  Irish  relationship  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  the  distant 
proprietor  whose  rents  he  collec- 
ted. Of  this,  however,  I  have  some 
doubts  ;  for,  generally  speaking,  our 
aristocracy  are  extremely  averse  to 
trusting  their  money  in  the  hands  of 
a  poor  relation.  Besides  this,  I  was 
more  than  once  invited  to  dine  with 
a  leading  member  of  the  family  when 
I  was  at  the  temple  which  would 
hardly  have  been  the  case,  had  he 
suspected  on  my  part  any  dormant 
claim  of  kindred.  Being  an  eldest 
son,  I  was  destined  from  my  birth 
for  the  Bar.  This  about  thirty  years 
ago  was  almost  a  matter  of  course 
with  our  secondary  gentry.  Among 
such  persons  it  was  at  that  time  an  ob- 
ject of  great  ambition  to  have  "a  young 
counsellor"  in  the  family.  In  itself  it 
was  a  respectable  thing — for  who 
could  tell,  what  the  "  young  counsel- 
lor" might  not  one  day  be  ?  Then  it 
kept  off  vexatious  claims,  and  pro- 
duced a  general  interested  civility  in 
the  neighbourhood,  under  the  expec- 
tation that  whenever  any  little  point 
of  law  might  arise,  the  young  coun- 
sellor's opinion  might  be  had  for 
nothing.  Times  have  somewhat 
changed  in  this  respect.  Yet  to 
this  day  the  young  counsellor  who 
passed  the  law-vacations  among  his 
country-friends,  finds  (at  least  I  have 
found  it  so)  that  the  old  feeling  of 
reverence  for  the  name  is  not  }'ct 
extinct,  and  that  his  dicta  upon  the 
law  of  trespass  and  distress  for  rent 
are  acnerally  deferred  to  in  his  own 
country,  unless  when  it  happens  to 
be  the  assizes'-time. 

I  passed  through  my  school  and 
college  studies  with  great  eclat.  At 
the  latter  place,  particularly  towards 
the  close  of  the  course,  I  dedicated 
myself  to  all  sorts  of   composition. 


I  was  also  a  constant  speaker  in  the 
historical  society,  where  I  discover- 
ed, with  no  slight  satisfaction,  that 
popular  eloquence  was  decidedly 
my  forte.  In  the  cultivation  of  this 
noble  art,  I  adhered  to  no  settled 
plan.  Sometimes,  in  imitation  of 
the  ancients,  I  composed  my  address 
with  great  care,  and  delivered  it 
from  memory :  at  others  I  trusted 
for  words  (for  I  am  naturally  flu- 
ent) to  the  occasion  ;  but,  whether 
my  speech  was  extemporaneous  or 
prepared,  I  always  spukc  on  the  side 
of  freedom.  At  this  period,  and  for 
the  two  or  three  years  that  followed, 
my  mind  was  filled  with  almost  in- 
conceivable enthusiasm  for  my  future 
profession.  I  was  about  to  enter  it 
(I  can  call  my  own  conscience  to 
witness)  from  no  sordid  motive.  As 
to  money-matters  I  was  indepen- 
dent ;  for  my  father,  who  was  now 
no  more,  had  left  me  a  profit-rent  of 
300/.  a  year.  No,  Mr  Editor,  — but 
I  had  formed  to  my  youthful  fancy, 
an  idea  of  the  honours  and  duties  of 
an  advocate's  career,  founded  upon 
the  purest  models  of  ancient  and 
modern  times.  I  pictured  to  myself 
the  glorious  occasion  it  would  pre- 
sent of  redressing  private  wrongs,  of 
exposing  and  confounding  the  artful 
machinations  of  injustice  ;  and  should 
the  political  condition  of  my  country 
require  it,  as  in  all  probability  it 
would,  of  emulating  the  illustrious 
men  whose  eloquence  and  courage 
had  so  often  shielded  the  intended 
victim  against  the  unconstitutional 
aggressions  of  the  state.  It  was  with 
these  views,  and  not  from  a  love  of 
"  paltry  gold,"  that  I  was  ambitious 
to  assume  the  robe.  With  the  con- 
fidence of  youth  and  of  a  tempera- 
ment not  prone  to  despair,  I  felt  an 
instinctive  conviction  that  I  was  not 
assuming  a  task  above  my  strength  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  my  reliance 
upon  my  natural  powers,  I  was  inde- 
fatigable in  aiding  them  by  exercise 
and  study  against  the  occasions  that 
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were  to  render  me  famous  in  my 
generation.  Deferring  for  the  pres- 
ent (I  was  now  at  the  Temple)  a 
regular  course  of  legal  reading,  I  ap- 
plied myself,  with  great  ardour,  to 
the  acquirement  of  general  know- 
ledge. To  enlarge  my  views,  I  went 
through  the  standard  works  on  the 
theory  of  government  and  legislation. 
To  familiarize  my  understanding 
with  subtle  disquisitions  I  plunged 
into  metaphysics  ;  for,  as  Ben  Jonson 
somewhere  says,  "  he  that  cannot 
contract  the  sight  of  his  mind  as  well 
as  dilate  and  disperse  it,  wanteth  a 
great  faculty  ;"  and  lest  an  exclusive 
adherence  to  such  pursuits  should 
have  the  effect  of  damping  my  popu- 
lar sympathies,  I  duly  relieved  them 
bv  the  most  celebrated  productions 
of  imagination  in  prose  and  verse. 
Oratory  was  of  course,  not  neglected. 
I  plied  at  Cicero  and  Demosthenes. 
I  devoured  every  treatise  on  the 
art  of  rhetoric  that  fell  in  my  way. 
When  alone  in  my  lodgings,  I  de- 
claimed to  myself  so  often  and  so 
loudly,  that  my  landlady  and  her 
daughters,  who  sometimes  listened 
through  the  keyhole,  suspected,  as  I 
afterwards  discovered,  that  I  had  lost 
my  wits ;  but,  as  I  paid  my  bills 
regularly,  and  appeared  tolerably  ra- 
tional in  other  matters,  they  thought 
it  most  prudent  to  connive  at  my  ex- 
travagances. During  the  last  winter 
of  my  stay  at  the  Temple,  I  took  an 
active  part,  as  Gale  Jones,  to  his 
cost,  sometimes  found,  in  the  debates 
of  the  British  Forum,  which  had  just 
been  opened  for  the  final  settlement 
of  all  disputed  points  in  politics  and 
morals. 

Such  were  the  views  and  qualifica- 
tions with  which  I  came  to  the  Irish 
Bar.  It  may  appear  somewhat  sin- 
gular, but  so  it  was,  that  previous  to 
the  day  of  my  call,  I  was  never  inside 
an  Irish  court  of  Justice.  When  at 
the  Temple,  I  had  occasionally  at- 
tended the  proceedings  at  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  where  a  common  topic  of 
remark  among  my  fellow-students 
was  the  vast  superiority  of  our  Bar 
in  grace  of  manner  and  classical  pro- 
priety of  diction.     I   had   therefore 


no  sooner  received  the  congtal illa- 
tions of  my  friends  on  my  admission, 
than  I  turned  into  one  of  the  Courts 
to  enjoy  a  first  specimen  of  the  foren- 
sic oratory  of  which  1  had  heard  so 
much.  A  young  barrister  of  about 
twelve  years  standing  was  on  his  legs. 
and  vehemently  appealing  to  the 
court  in  the  following  words — "•  Your 
Lordships  perceive  that  we  stand 
here  as  our  grandmother's  adminis- 
tratrix de  bonis  11011,  and  really,  my 
Lords,  it  docs  humbly  strike  me  that 
it  would  be  a  monstrous  thing  to  say, 
that  a  party  can  now  come  in,  in  the 
very  teeth  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  actually  turn  us  round  under  col- 
our of  hanging  us  up  on  the  foot  of  a 
contract  made  behind  our  backs."' 
The  Court  admitted  that  the  force  of 
the  observation  was  unanswerable, 
and  granted  his  motion  with  costs. 
On  inquiry  I  found  that  the  counsel 
was  among  the  most  rising  men  of 
the  Junior  Bar. 

For  the  first  three  or  four  years 
little  worth  recording  occurred.  I 
continued  my  former  studies,  read, 
but  without  much  care,  a  i'ew  ele- 
mentary law-books,  picked  up  a  stray 
scrap  of  technical  learning  in  tho 
courts  and  the  hall,  and  was  now 
and  then  employed  by  the  young 
attornies  from  my  own  county  as 
conducting  counsel  in  a  motion  of 
course.  At  the  outset  I  was  rather 
mortified  at  the  scantiness  of  my 
business,  for  I  had  calculated  upon 
starting  into  immediate  notice ;  but 
being  easy  in  my  circumstances,  and 
finding  so  many  others  equally  un- 
employed, I  ceased  to  be  impatient. 
Widi  regard  to  my  fame,  however, 
it  was  otherwise.  I  had  brought 
a  fair  stock  of  general  reputation 
for  ability  and  acquirement  to  the 
bar.,  but,  having  done  nothing  to  in- 
crease it,  I  perceived,  or  fancied  I 
perceived,  that  the  estimation  I  had 
been  held  in  was  rapidly  subsiding. 
This  I  could  not  endure — and  as  no 
widows  or  orphans  seemed  disposed 
to  claim  my  protection,  I  determined 
upon  giving  the  public  a  proof  of  my 
powers  as  the  advocate  of  a  still  no- 
bler cause.      An   aggregate   meeting 
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of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  was  an- 
nounced,  and  I  prepared  a  speech 
to  be  delivered  on  their  behalf.  I 
communicated  my  design  to  no  one, 
not  even  to  O'Connell,  who  had 
often  urged  me  to  declare  myself; 
but  on  the  appointed  day  I  attended 
at  the  place  of  meeting-,  Clarendon- 
strcet-Chapel.  The  spectacle  was 
imposing.  Upon  a  platform  erected 
before  the  altar  stood  O'Connell  and 
his  staff.  The  chair  which  they 
surrounded  had  just  been  taken  by 
the  venerable  Lord  Fingal,  whose 
presence  alone  would  have  conferred 
dignity  upon  any  assembly.  The 
galle  ies  wefe  thronged  with  Catho- 
lic bounties,  looking  so  softly  patri- 
ot  :  that  even  Lord  Liverpool  would 
h  e  forgiven  in  them  the  sin  of  a 
di  ided  allegiance.  The  floor  of  the 
chapel  was  filled  almost  to  suffoca- 
tion with  a  miscellaneous  populace, 
breathing  from  their  looks  a  deep 
sense  of  rights  withheld,  and  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe  and  with  ears  erect  to 
catch  the  sounds  of  comfort  or  hope 
which  their  leaders  had  to  admini- 
ster. Finding  it  impracticable  to 
force  my  way  towards  the  chair,  I 
was  obliged  to  ascend  and  occupy  a 
place  in  the  gallery.  I  must  confess 
that  I  was  not  sorry  for  the  disap- 
pointment; for  in  the  first  feeling 
of  awe  which  the  scene  inspired,  I 
found  that  my  oratorical  courage, 
which  like  natural  courage  "  comes 
and  goes/'  was  rapidly  "oozing  out ;" 
— but  as  the  business  and  the  pas- 
sions of  the  day  proceeded  ;  as  the 
fire  of  national  emotion  lighted  every 
eye,  and  exploded  in  simultaneous 
volleys  of  applause,  all  my  appre- 
hensions for  myself  were  forgotten. 
Every  fresh  round  of  huzzas  that  rent 
the  roof  rekindled  my  ambition.  I 
became  impatient  to  be  fanned  for 
my  own  sake  by  the  beautiful  white 
handkerchiefs  that  waved  around 
me,  and  stirred  my  blood  like  the 
visionary  flags  of  the  fabled  Houris 
inviting  the  Mahommedan  warrior  to 
danger  and  to  glory.  O'Connell, 
who  was  speaking,  spied  me  in  the 
gallery.  He  perceived  at  once  that 
I  had  a  weight  of  oratory  pressing 


upon  my  mind,  and  goodnaturedly 
resolved  to  quicken  the  delivery. 
Without  naming  me,  he  made  an 
appeal  to  me,  under  the  character  of 
"  a  liberal  and  enlightened  young  Pro- 
testant," which  I  well  understood. 
This  was  conclusive,  and  he  had  no 
sooner  sat  down  than  I  was  on  my 
legs.  The  sensation  my  unexpected 
appearance  created  was  immense. 
I  had  scarcely  said  "  My  Lords,  I 
rise" — when  I  was  stopped  short  by 
cheers  that  lasted  for  some  minutes. 
It  was  really  delicious  music,  and 
was  repeated  at  the  close  of  almost 
every  sentence  of  my  speech.  I 
shall  not  dwell  upon  the  speech  itself, 
as  most  of  my  readers  must  remem- 
ber it,  for  it  appeared  the  next  day 
in  the  Dublin  Journals  (the  best 
report  was  in  the  Freeman)  and 
was  copied  into  all  the  London  op- 
position-papers except  the  Times. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  effect 
was  on  the  whole  tremendous.  As 
soon  as  I  had  concluded,  a  special 
messenger  was  despatched  to  conduct 
me  to  the  platform,  On  my  arrival 
there  I  was  covered  with  praises 
and  congratulations.  O'Connell  was 
the  warmest  in  the  expression  of  his 
admiration  ; — yet  I  thought  I  could 
read  in  his  eyes  that  there  predom- 
inated over  that  feeling  the  secret 
triumph  of  the  partisan,  at  having 
contributed  to  bring  over  a  young 
deserter  from  the  enemy's  camp. 
However,  he  took  care  that  I  should 
not  go  without  my  reward.  He 
moved  a  special  resolution  of  thanks 
"  to  his  illustrious  young  friend," 
whom  he  described  as  "  one  of  those 
rare  and  felicitous  combinations  of 
human  excellence,  in  which  the  spi- 
rit of  a  Washington  is  embodied  with 
the  genius  of  a  Grattan."  These 
were  his  very  words,  but  my  modesty 
was  in  no  way  pained  at  them,  for  I 
believed  every  syllable  to  be  literally 
true. 

I  went  home  in  a  glorious  intoxica- 
tion of  spirits.  My  success  had  sur- 
passed my  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. I  had  now  established  a  cha- 
racter for  public  speaking,  which, 
independently  of  the  general  fame 
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that  would  ensue,  must  inevitably 
lead  to  my  retainer  in  every  impor- 
tant case  where  the  passions  were 
to  be  moved,  and,  whenever  the 
Whigs  should  come  in,  to  a  seat  in 
the  British  Senate. 

After  a  restless  niehf,  in  which 
however,  when  I  did  sleep,  I  con- 
trived to  dream,  at  one  time  that  1 
was  at  the  head  of  my  profession,  at 
another  that  I  was  on  the  opposition- 
side  of  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
dressing Irish  grievances,  I  sallied 
forth  to  the  Courts  to  enjoy  the  im- 
pression which  my  display  of  the  day 
before  must  have  made  there.  On 
my  way  my  ears  were  regaled  by  the 
cries  of  the  news-hawkers,  announc- 
ing that  the  morning  papers  contain- 
ed   "  Young    Counsellor    '& 

grand  and  elegant  speech."  "This," 
thought  I,  '•  is  genuine  fame,"  and  I 
pushed  on  with  a  quickened  pace  to- 
wards the  Hall.  On  my  entrance, 
the  first  person  that  caught  my  eye 
was  my  friend  and  fellow-student 
Dick .  We  had  been  inti- 
mate at  College,  and  inseparable  at 
the  Temple.  Our  tastes  and  tem- 
pers had  been  alike,  and  our  politi- 
cal opinions  the  same,  except  that  he 
sometimes  went  far  beyond  me  in  his 
abstract  enthusi  ism  for  the  rights  of 
man.  I  was  surprised,  for  our  eyes 
met,  that  he  did  not  rush  to  tender 
me  his  greetings.  However  I  went 
up  to  him,  and  held  out  my  hand  in 
the  usual  cordial  way.  He  took  it, 
but  in  a  very  unusual  way.  The 
friendly  pressure  was  no  longer  there. 
His  countenance,  which  heretofore 
had  glowed  with  warmth  at  my  ap- 
proach, was  still  and  chilling.  He 
made  no  allusion  to  my  speech,  but 
looking  round,  as  if  fearful  of  being 
observed,  and  muttering  something 
about  its  being  '•  Equity-day  in  the 
Exchequer,"  moved  away.  This 
was  a  modification  of"  genuine  fame," 
for  which  I  was  quite  unprepared. 
In  my  present  elevation  of  spirits, 
however,  I  was  rather  perplexed  than 
offended  at  the  occurrence.  1  was 
willing  to  suspect  that  my  friend 
must  have  found  himself  suddenly  in- 
disposed, or  that,  in  spite  of  his  bet- 


ter feelings,  an  access  of  involuntary 
envy  might  have  overpowered  him, 
or  perhaps,  poor  fellow,  some  pain- 
ful subject  of  a  private  nature  might 
be  pressing  upon  his  mind,  so  as  to 
cause  this  strange  revolution  in  his 
manner.  At  the  time  I  never  ad- 
verted to  the  rumour  that  there  was 
shortly  to  be  a  vacancy  for  a  com- 
missionership  of  bankrupts,  nor  had 
I  been  aware  that  his  name  as  a  can- 
didate stood  first  on  the  Chancellor's 
list.  He  was  appointed  to  the  place 
a  few  days  after,  and  the  mystery  of 
his  coldness  was  explained.  Yet  I 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  had  no  sooner  attained  his  object 
than  he  shewed  symptoms  of  remorse 
for  having  shaken  me  off.  He  praised 
my  speech,  in  a  confidential  way,  to 
a  mutual  friend,  and  I  forgave  him, 
for  one  gets  tired  of  being  indignant, 
and  to  this  day  we  converse  with  our 
old  familiarity  upon  all  subjects  ex- 
cept the  abstract  rights  of  man.  In 
the  course  of  the  morning  1  received 
man}7  similar  manifestations  of  hom- 
age to  my  genius  from  others  of  my 
Protestant  colleagues.  The  young, 
who  up  to  that  time  had  sought  my 
societj',  now  brushed  by  me  as  if 
there  was  infection  in  my  touch. 
The  seniors,  some  of  whom  had  oc- 
casionally condescended  to  take  my 
arm  in  the  Hall,  and  treat  me  to 
prosing  details  of  their  adventures  at 
the  Temple,  held  themselves  sullen- 
ly aloof;  and  if  our  glances  encoun- 
tered, petrified  me  with  looks  of  es- 
tablished order.  In  whatever  direc- 
tion 1  cast  my  eyes,  I  met  signs  of 
anger  or  estrangement,  or,  what  was 
still  less  welcome,  of  pure  commise- 
ration. Such  were  the  first  fruits  of 
my  "  grand  and  elegant  speech," 
which  had  combined  (0'Connell,may 
Heaven  forgive  you  !)  the  spirit  of  a 
Washington  with  the  genius  of  a 
Grattan."  I  must,  however,  in  fair- 
ness siate,  that  I  was  not  utterly  "left 
alone  with  my  glory."  The  Catho- 
lics certainly  crowded  round  me  and 
extolled  me  to  the  skies.  One  eulo- 
gized my  simile  of  the  eagle;  anoth- 
er swore  that  the  corporation  would 
never  recover  from  the  last  hit  I  gave 
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them ;  a  third  that  my  fortune  at  the 
Bar  was  made.  I  was  invited  to  all 
their  dinner-parties,  and  as  far  as 
"  lots"  of  white  soup  and  Spanish 
flummery  went,  had  unquestionably 
no  cause  to  complain.  The  attor- 
nies  both  in  public  and  private  were 
loudest  in  their  admiration  of  my  rare 
qualifications  for  success  in  my  pro- 
fession, but  though  they  took  every 
occasion  for  weeks  and  months  after, 
to  recur  to  the  splendour  of  my  elo- 
quence, it  still  somehow  happened 
that  not  one  of  them  sent  me  a  guinea. 
I  was  beginning  to  charge  the 
whole  body  with  ingratitude,  when  I 
was  agreeably  induced  to  change  my 
opinion,  at  least  for  a  while.  One 
of  the  most  rising  among  them  was 
an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine  named 
Shanahan.  He  might  have  been  of 
infinite  service  to  me,  but  he  had 
never  employed  me,  even  in  the  most 
trivial  matter.  We  were  still,  how- 
ever, on  terms  of,  to  me,  ratber  un- 
pleasant familiarity  ;  for  he  affected 
in  his  language  and  manners  a  cer- 
tain waggish  slang  from  which  my 
classical  sensibilities  revolted.  One 
day  as  I  was  going  my  usual  rounds 
in  the  Hall,  Shanahan,  who  held  a 
bundle  of  briefs  under  his  arm,  came 
up  and  drew  me  aside  towards  one 
of  the  recesses.  "  Ned,  my  boy," 
said  he,  for  that  was  his  customary 
style  of  addressing  me,  "  I  just  want 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  a  sporting  re- 
cord now  at  issue,  and  which  I'm  to 

bring  down  to for  trial  at  the 

next  assizes.  It's  an  action  against 
a  magistrate  and  a  bible-distributor 
into  the  bargain,  for  the  seduction  of 
a  farmer's  daughter.  You  are  to  be 
in  it — I  have  taken  care  of  that  ; — 
and  I  just  want  to  know  if  you'd  like 
to  state  the  case,  for,  if  you  do,  it 
can  be  managed."  My  heart  palpi- 
tated with  gratitude,  but  it  would 
have  been  unprofessional  to  give  it 
utterance  ;  so  I  simply  expressed  my 
readiness  to  undertake  the  office. 
"  Consider  yourself,  then,  retained 
as  stating  counsel,"  said  he,  but  with- 
out handing  me  any  fee.  "  All  you 
want  is  an  opportunity  of  showing 
what  you  can  do  with  a  jury,  and 


never  was  there  a  finer  one  than  this, 
It  was  just  such  another  that  first 
brought  that  lad  there  into  notice," 
(pointing  to  one  of  the  Serjeants  that 
rustled  by  us.)  "  You  shall  have 
your  instructions  in  full  time  to  be 
prepared.  Only  hit  the  bible-boy  in 
the  way  I  know  you  can,  and  your 
name  will  be  up  on  the  circuit." 

The  next  day  Shanahan  called  me 
aside  again.  In  the  interval,  I  had 
composed  a  striking  exordium  and 
peroration,  with  several  powerful 
passages  of  general  application,  to  be 
interspersed  according  as  the  facts 
should  turn  out,  through  the  body  of 
the  statement.  "  Ned,"  said  the  at- 
torney to  me  as  soon  as  we  had  reach- 
ed a  part  of  the  Hall  where  there 
was  no  risk  of  being  overheard,  "  I 
now  want  to  consult  you  upon" — 
here  he  rather  hesitated — "  in  fact, 
upon  a  little  case  of  my  own."  Af- 
ter a  short  pause  he  proceeded,  "You. 
know  a  young  lady  from  your  coun- 
ty, Miss  Dickson  ?" — "  Harriet  Dick- 
son ?" — "  The  very  one." — "  Inti- 
mately well  ;  she's  now  in  town  with 
her  cousins  in  Harcourt-street;  I  see 
her  almost  every  day."  "  She  has  a 
very  pretty  property  too,  they  say, 
under  her  father's  will,  a  lease  for 
lives  renewable  forever." — "  So  I 
have  always  understood."  "  In  fact, 
Ned,"  he  continued,  looking  some- 
what foolish,  and  in  a  tone  half  slang, 
half  sentiment,  "  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think — as  at  present  acTvTsect^*diat 
she  has  partly  gained  my  affections. 
Come,  come,  my  boy,  no  laughing  ; 
upon  my  faith  and  soul  I'm  serious — 
and  what's  more,  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  she'll  have  no  objection  to 
my  telling  her  so  ;  but  with  those 
devils  of  cousins  at  her  elbow,  there's 
no  getting  her  into  a  corner  with  oneV 
self  for  an  instant  ;  so  what  I  want 
you  to  do  for  me  Ned  is  this — just  to 
throw  your  eye  over  a  wide-line  copy 
of  a  little  notice  to  that  effect  I  have 
been  thinking  of  serving  her  with." 
Here  he  extracted  from  a  mass  of 
law-documents  a  paper  endorsed — 
"  Draft  letter  to  Miss  D— ,"  and  fold- 
ed up  and  tied  with  red  tape  like  the 
rest.     The  matter  corresponded  with- 
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the  exterior.  I  contrived,  but  not 
without  an  effort,  to  preserve  my 
countenance  as  I  perused  this  sin- 
gular production,  in  which  sighs 
and  vows  were  embodied  in  the 
language  of  an  affidavit  to  hold  to 
bail.  Amidst  the  manifold  vagaries 
of  Cupid,  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
seen  him  exchanging  his  ordinary 
dart  for  an  attorney's  office-pen. 
When  I  came  to  the  end,  he  asked 
if  I  thought  it  might  be  improved.  I 
candidly  answered  that  it  would,  in 
my  opinion,  admit  of  change  and  cor- 
rection. "  Then,"  said  he  "  I  shall 
be  eternally  obliged  if  you'll  just  do 
the  needful  with  it.  You  perceive 
that  I  have  not  been  too  explicit,  for, 
between  ourselves,  I  have  one  or  two 
points  to  ascertain  about  the  state  of 
the  property  before  I  think  it  pru- 
dent to  commit  myself  on  paper.  It 
would  never  do,  you  know,  to  be 
brought  into  court  for  a  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage  ;  so  you  '11  keep 
this  in  view,  and  before  you  begin, 
just  cast  a  glance  over  the  Statute  of 
Frauds."  Before  I  could  answer,  he 
was  called  away  to  attend  a  motion. 
The  office  thus  flung  upon  me  was 
not  of  the  most  dignified  kind,  but 
the  seduction-case  was  too  valuable 
to  be  risked  ;  so  pitting  my  ambition 
against  my  pride,  I  found  the  latter 
soon  give  way,  and  on  the  following 
day  I  presented  the  lover  with  a  de- 
claratory effusion,  at  once  so  glowing 
and  so  cautious,  so  impassioned  as  to 
matters  of  sentiment,  but  withal  so 
guarded  in  point  of  law,  that  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  mas- 
terpiece of  literary  composition  and 
forensic  skill.  He  overwhelmed  me 
with  thanks,  and  went  home  to  copy 
and  despatch  it.  I  now  come  to  the 
most  whimsical  part  of  the  transac- 
tion. With  Miss  Dickson,  as  I  had 
stated  to  her  admirer,  I  was  extreme- 
ly intimate.  We  had  known  each 
other  from  childhood,  and  conversed 
with  the  familiarity  rather  of  cousins 
than  mere  acquaintances.  When  she 
was  in  town,  I  saw  her  almost  daily, 
talked  to  her  of  myself  and  my  pros- 
pects, lectured  her  on  her  love  of 
dress,  and   in   return  was  always   at 


her  command  for  any  small  service 
of  gallantry  or  friendship  that  she 
might  require.  The  next  time  I  call- 
ed, I  could  perceive  that  I  was  unu- 
sually welcome.  Her  cousins  were 
with  her,  but  they  quickly  retired  and 
left  us  together.  As  soon  as  we  were 
alone,  Harriet  announced  to  me 
"  that  she  had  a  favour — a  very  great 
one  indeed — to  ask  of  me."  She 
proceeded,  and  with  infinite  com- 
mand of  countenance.  "  There  was 
a  friend  of  hers — one  for  whom  she 
was  deeply  interested — in  fact  it  was 
— but  no — she  must  not  betray  a  se- 
cret— and  this  friend  had  the  day  be- 
fore received  a  letter  containing  some- 
thing like,  but  still  not  exactly  a  pro- 
position of — in  short — of  a  most  in- 
teresting nature  ;  and  her  friend  was 
terribly  perplexed  how  to  reply  to 
it,  for  she  was  very  young  and  inex- 
perienced, and  all  that  ;  and  she  had 
tried  two  or  three  times  and  had  fail- 
ed— and  then  she  had  consulted  her 
(Harriet),  and  she  (Harriet)  had  also 
been  puzzled — for  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion was  in  fact,  as  far  as  it  was  intel- 
ligible, so  uncommonly  well  written 
both  in  style  and  sentiment,  that  her 
friend  was  of  course  particularly  anx- 
ious to  send  a  suitable  reply — and 
this  was  Harriet's  own  feeling — and 
she  had  therefore,  taken  a  copy  of  it, 
(omitting  names),  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  it  to  me,  and  getting  me — J 
was  so  qualified,  and  so  clever  at  my 
pen,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing— just 
to  undertake — if  I  only  would,  to 
throw  upon  paper  just  the  kind  of 
sketch  of  the  kind  of  answer  that 
ought  to  be  returned."  The  preface 
over,  she  opened  her  reticule,  and 
handed  me  a  copy  of  my  own  com- 
position. I  would  have  declined  the 
task,  but  every  excuse  I  suggested 
was  overruled.  The  principal  ob- 
jection— my  previous  retainer  on  the 
other  side,  I  could  not  in  honour  re- 
veal ;  and  I  was  accordingly  installed 
in  the  rather  ludicrous  office  of  con- 
ducting counsel  to  both  parties  in  the 
suit.  I  shall  not  weary  the  reader 
with  a  technical  detail  of  the  plead- 
ings, all  of  which  I  drew.  They  pro- 
ceeded, if  I  remember  right,  as  far  as 
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a  sur-rehuttcr — rather  an  unusual 
thing  in  modern  practice.  Each  of 
the  parties  throughout  the  correspon- 
dence was  charmed  with  the  elegance 
and  correctness  of  the  other's  style. 
Shanahan  frequently  ohserved  to  mo, 
<;  what,  a  singular  thing  it  was  th  it 
Miss  Dickson  was  so  much  cleverer 
at  her  pen  than  her  tongue  ;"  and 
once  upon  handing  rne  a  letter,  of 
which  the  eloquence  was,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  masculine,  he  protested 
that  he  was  almost  afraid  to  go  far- 
ther in  the  business,for  he  suspected 
that  a  girl  who  could  express  herself 
so  powerfully  on  paper,  would  one 
day  or  other  prove  too  much  for  him 
when  she  became  his  wife.*'  But  to 
conclude,  Shanahan  obtained  the  la- 
dy, and  the  lease  for  lives  renewable 
forever.  The  seduction-case  (as  I 
afterwards  discovered),  had  been 
compromised  the  day  before  he  of- 
fered me  the  statement ;  and  from 
that  day  to  this,  though  his  business 
increased  with  his  marriage,  he  never 
sent  me  a  single  brief. 

Finding  that  nothing  was  to  be  got 
by  making  public  speeches,  or  writ- 
ing love-letters  for  attornies,  and  hav- 
ing now  idled  away  some  valuable 
years,  I  began  to  think  of  attending 
sedulously  to  my  profession ;  and 
with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of  my 
exertions,  lost  no  opportunity  of  in- 
quiring into  the  nature  of  the  parti- 
cular qualifications  by  which  the  men 
whom  I  saw  eminent  or  rising  around 
me,  had  originally  outstripped  their 
competitors.  In  the  course  of  these 
inquiries  I  discovered  that  there  was 
a  newly  invented  method  of  getting 
rapidly  into  business,  of  which  I  had 
never  heard  before.  The  secret  was 
communicated  to  me  by  a  friend,  a 
king's  counsel,  who  is  no  longer  at 
the  Irish  bar.  When  I  asked  him 
for  his  opinion  as  to  the  course  of 
study  and  conduct  most  advisable  to 
he  pursued,  and  at  the  same  time 
sketched  the  general  plan  which  had 
presented  itself  to  me,  "  Has  it  never 
struck  you,"  said  he, "  since  you  have 
walked"  this  Hall,  that  there  is  a 
shorter  and  a  far  more  certain  road  to 
professional  success  ?"  I  professed 
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my  ignorance  of  the  particular  me- 
thod to  which  he  alluded.  "  It  re- 
quires,*' he  continued,  "  some  pecu- 
liar qualifications  :  have  you  an  ear 
fur  music  ?" — Surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion, I  answered  that  I  had.  "  And 
a  good  voice  ?" — "  A  tolerable  one." 
—"Then  my  advice  to  you  is,  to 
take  a  k\v  lessons  in  psalm-singing; 
attend  the  Bethesda  regularly  ;  take 
a  part  in  the  anthem,  and  the  louder 
the  better ;  turn  up  as  much  of  the 
white  of  your  eyes  as  possible,  and  in 
less  than  six  months  you  '11  find  busi- 
ness pouring  in  upon  you.  You  smile, 
I  see,  at  this  advice,  but  I  have  never 
known  the  plan  to  fail,  except  where 
the  party  has  sung  incurably  out  of 
tune.  Don't  you  perceive  that  we 
are  once  more  becoming  an  Island  of 
Saints,  and  that  half  the  business  of 
these  Courts  passes  through  their 
bands.  AVhen  I  came  to  the  bar,  a 
man's  success  depended  upon  his  ex- 
ertions during  the  six  working  days 
of  the  week  ;  but  now,  he  that  has 
the  dexterity  to  turn  the  sabbath  to 
account,  is  the  surest  to  prosper — and 

Why  should  not  piety  be  made, 
As  well  as  equity,  a  trade, 
And  men  get  money  by  devotion 
As  well  as  making  of  a  motion?" 

These  hints,  though  thrown  out  with 
an  air  of  jest,  made  some  impression 
on  me,  but  after  reflecting  for  some 
lime  upon  the  subject,  and  taking  an 
impartial  view  of  my  powers  in  that 
way,  I  despaired  of  having  hypocrisy 
enough  for  the  speculation — so  I 
gave  it  up.  Nothing,  therefore,  re- 
maining, but  a  more  direct  and  la- 
borious scheme,  I  now  planned  a 
course  of  study  in  which  I  made  a 
solemn  vow  to  myself  to  persevere. 
Besides  attending  the  courts  and  tak- 
ing notes  of  the  proceedings,  I  stu- 
died at  home  at  an  average  of  eight 
hours  a-day.  I  never  looked  into 
any  but  a  law-book.  Even  a  news- 
paper I  seldom  took  up.  Every  thing 
that  could  touch  my  feelings  or  my 
imagination  I  excluded  from  my 
thoughts,  as  inimical  to  the  habits  of 
mind  I  now  was  anxious  to  acquire. 
My  circle  of  private  acquaintances 
was  extensive,  but  I  manfull v  resist- 
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ed  every  invitation  to  their  houses. 
I  had  assigned  myself  a  daily  task  to 
perform,  and  to  perform  it  I  was  de- 
termined. I  persevered  for  two  years 
with  exemplary  courage.  Neither 
the  constant,  unvarying,  unrewarded 
labours  of  the  day,  nor  the  cheerless 
solitude  of  the  evenings,  could  induce 
me  to  relax  my  efforts.  I  was  not, 
however,  insensible,  to  the  disheart- 
ening change,  both  physical  and 
moral,  that  was  goins:  on  within  me. 
All  the  generous  emotions  of  my 
youth,  my  sympathies  with  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  human  race,  my 
ta^te  for  letters,  even  my  social  sen- 
sibilities, were  perceptibly  wasting 
away  from  want  of  exercise  and  from 
the  hostile  influence  of  an  exclusive 
and  chilling  occupation.  It  fared 
still  worse  with  my  health  :  I  lost  my 
appetite  and  rest,  and  of  course;  my 
strength ;  a  deadly  pallor  overcast 
my  features,  black  circles  formed 
round  my  eyes,  my  cheeks  sank  in  ; 
the  tones  of  my  voice  became  feeble 
and  melancholy  ;  the  slightest  exer- 
cise exhausted  me  almost  to  fainting; 
at  night  I  was  tortured  by  head-aches, 
palpitations,  and  frightful  dreams  ; 
my  waking  reflections  were  equally 
harassing.  I  now  deplored  the  sinis- 
ter ambition  that  had  propelled  me 
into  a  scene  for  which,  in  spite  of  all 
my  sell-love,  1  began  to  suspect  that 
T  was  utterly  unfitted.  I  recalled 
the  bright  prospects  under  which  I 
had  entered  life,  and  passed  in  review 
the  various  modes  in  which  I  might 
have  turned  my  resources  to  honour- 
able and  profitable  account.  The 
contrast  was  fraught  with  anguish  and 
mortification.  As  1  daily  returned 
from  tiie  Courts,  scarcely  able  to  drag 
my  wearied  limbs  along,  but  stiii  at- 
tempting to  look  as  alert  and  cheer- 
ful as  if  my  success  was  certain,  I  fre- 
quently came  across  some  of  my  col- 
lege contemporaries.  Such  met  tings 
always  o-ave  me  pain.  Some  of  them 
were  rising  in  the  army,  others  in  the 
church  ;  others,  by  a  well-timed  ex- 
ercise of  their  talents,  were  acquiring 
a  fair  portion  of  pecuniary  compe- 
tence and  literary  fame.  They  all 
seemed  happy  and  thriving,  content- 


ed with  themselves  and  with  all 
around  them  ;  while  here  was  I,  wear- 
ing myself  down  to  a  phantom  in  a 
dreary  and  profitless  pursuit,  the  best 
37ears  of  my  youth  already  gone,  ab- 
solutely gone  for  nothing,  and  the 
prospect  overshadowed  by  a  deeper 
gloom  with  every  step  that  I  advanc- 
ed. The  friends  whom  I  thus  met, 
inquired  with  good-nature  after  my 
concerns  ;  but  I  had  no  longer  the 
heart  to  talk  of  myself.  I  broke 
abruptly  from  them,  and  hurried  home 
to  picture  to  my  now  morbid  imagi- 
nation the  forlorn  condition  of  the 
evening  of  life  to  a  briefless  barris- 
ter. How  often,  at  this  period,  I  re- 
gretted that  I  had  not  chosen  the 
English  Bar,  as  I  had  more  than  once 
been  advised.  There,  if  I  had  not 
prospered,  my  want  of  success  would 
have  been  comparatively  unobserved. 
In  London  I  should,  at  the  worst, 
have  enjoyed  the  immunities  of  ob- 
scurity ;  but  here,- my  failure  would 
be  exposed  to  the  most  humiliating 
publicity.  Here  I  was  to  be  doom- 
ed,day  after  day,  and  year  after  year, 
to  exhibit  myself  in  places  of  public 
resort,  and  advertise,  in  my  own  per- 
son, the  disappointment  of  all  my 
hopes. 

These  gloomy  reflections  were  oc- 
casionally relieved  by  others  of  a 
more  soothing  and  philosophic  cast. 
The  catastrophe,  at  the  prospect  of 
which  I  shuddered,  it  was  still  in  my 
own  power  to  avert.  Tim  sufferings 
that  I  endured  were,  after  all,  the 
factitious  growth  of  an  unwise  ambi- 
tion. I  was  still  young  and  indepen- 
dent, and  might,  by  one  manly  effort, 
sever  myself  forever  from  the  spell 
that  bound  me  ;  I  might  transport 
myself  to  some  distant  scene,  and 
find  in  tranquillity  and  letters  an  asy- 
lum from  the  feverish  cares  that  now 
bore  me  down.  The  thought  was 
full  of  comfort,  and  I  loved  to  return 
to  it.  I  reviewed  the  different  coun- 
tries in  which  such  a  resting-place 
might  best  be  found,  and  was  not 
long  in  making  a  selection.  Switzer- 
land, with  her  lakes  and  hills  and 
moral  and  poetic  associations,  rose 
before  me  :  there  inhabiting  a  delight- 
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ful  cottage  on  the  margin  of  one  of 
her  lakes,  and  emancipated  from  the 
conventional  inquietudes  that  now 
oppressed  me,  I  should  find  my  health 
and  my  healthy  sympathies  revive. 

In  my  present  frame  of  mind  the 
charms  of  such  a  philosophic  retreat 
were  irresistible.  I  determined  to 
bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  demurrers  and 
special  contracts,  and  had  already 
fixed  upon  the  time  for  executing  my 
project,  when  an  unexpected  obsta- 
cle interposed.  My  sole  means  of 
support  was  the  profit-rent,  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken.  The  land, 
out  of  which  it  arose,  lay  in  one  of 
the  insurrectionary  districts  ;  and  a 
letter  from  my  agent  in  the  country 
announced  that  not  a  shilling  of  it 
could  be  collected.  In  the  state  of 
nervous  exhaustion  to  which  the 
"  blue  books"  and  the  blue  devils  had 
reduced  me.  I  had  no  strength  to 
meet  this  unexpected  blow.  To  the 
pangs  of  disappointed  ambition  were 
now  added  the  horrors  of  sudden  and 
hopeless  poverty.  I  sank  almost 
without  a  struggle,  and  becoming  se- 
riously indisposed,  was  confined  to 
my  bed  for  a  week,  and  for  more 
than  a  mouth  to  the  house.  When  I 
was  aide  to  craw!  out,  I  moved  me- 
chanically towards  the  Courts.  On 
entering  the  Hall,  I  met  my  friend 
the  king's  counsel  who  had  formerly 
advised  the  Bethesda  ;  he  was  struck 
by  my  altered  appearance,  inquired 
with  much  concern  into  the  particu- 
lars of  my  recent  illness,  of  which  he 
had  not  heard  before,  and,  urging  the 
importance  of  change  of  air,  insisted 
that  I  should  accompany  him  to  pass 
a  short  vacation  then  at  hand  at  his 
country-house  in  the  vicinity  of  Dub- 
lin. The  day  after  my  arrival  there, 
I  received  a  second  letter  from  my 
agent,  containing  a  remittance,  and 
holding  out  more  encouraging  pros- 
pects for  the  future.  After  this  I  re- 
covered wonderfully,  both  in  health 
and  spirits.  My  mind,  so  agitated 
of  late,  was  now  all  at  once  in  a  state 
of  the  most  perfect  tranquillity — 
from  which  I  learned,  for  the  first 
time,  that  there  is  nothing  like  the 
excitement  of  a  good   practical  blow 


(provided  you  recover  from  it)  for 
putting  to  flight  a  host  of  imaginary 
cares.  I  could  moralize  at  some 
length  on  this  subject,  but  I  must 
hasten  to  a  conclusion.  The  day  be- 
fore our  return  to  town,  my  friend 
had  a  party  of  Dublin  acquaintances 
at  his  house  :   among  the  guests  was 

the  late  Mr  D ,  an  old  attorney 

in  considerable  business,  and  his 
daughter,  In  the  evening,  though  it 
was  summer-time,  we  had  a  dance. 
I  led  out  Miss  D ;  I  did  so,  I  se- 
riously declare,  without  the  slightest 
view  to  the  important  consequences 
that  ensued.  After  the  dance,  which 
(I  remember  it  well)  was  to  the  fa- 
vourite and  far-famed  "  Leg-of-Mut- 
ton  jig,"  I  took  my  partner  aside,  in 
the  usual  way,  to  entertain  her.  I 
began  by  asking  if  "  she  was  not  fond 
of  poetry  ?" — She  demanded,  "  why 
I  asked  the  question  ?" — I  said,  "  be- 
cause I  thought  I  could  perceive  it 
in  the  expression  of  her  e}res." — She 
blushed,  i;  protested  I  must  be  flat- 
tering her. but  admitted  thatshewas." 
I  then  asked,  "  if  she  did  not  think 
the  Corsair  a  charming  poem  ?" — She 
answered,  "  Oh.  yes  !"' — u  And  would 
not  she  like  to  be  living  in  one  of  the 
Grecian  islands  ?'-' — "  Oh,  indeed  she 
would. " — u  looking  upon  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Archipelago  and  the 
setting  sun,  associated  as  they  were 
with  rest.'' — "  Mow  delightful  it  would 
be'"  exclaimed  she. — "And  so  re- 
freshing /"  said  I.  I  thus  continued 
till  we  were  summoned  to  another 
sett.  She  separated  from  me  with 
rehictancey  for  I  could  see  that  she 
considered  my  conversation  to  be 
the  sublimest  thing  that  could  be. — 
The  effect  of  the  impression  I  had 
made  soon  appeared.  Two  days  af- 
ter I  received  a  brief  in  rather  an  im- 
portant case  from  her  father's  office. 
I  acquitted  myself  so  much  to  his  sat- 
isfaction, that  he  sent  me  another, 
and  another,  and  finally  installed 
me  as  one  of  his  standing  counsel 
for  the  junior  business  of  his  office. 
The  opportunities  thus  afforded  me, 
brought  me  by  degrees  into  notice. 
In  the  course  of  time  general  business 
began  to  drop  in  upon   me,  and  has 
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latterly  been  increasing  into  such  a  head  about  immortal  fame  ;  and,  such 

steady  stream,  that  1  am  now  inclined  is  the  force  of  habit,  have  brought 

to    look    upon  my  final    success   as  myself  to  look  upon  a  neatly  folded 

secure.  brief,  with  a  few  crisp  bank  of  Ireland 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  twelve  notes  on  the  back  of  it,  as  beyond  all 

years  I  have  passed  at  the  Irish  Bar  controversy  the  most  picturesque  ob- 

have  worked  a  remarkable  change  in  ject  upon  which  the  human  eye  can 

some  of  my  early  tastes  and  opinions,  alight. 
I  no  longer,  for  instance,  trouble  my 
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Tries  de  Castro,  dame  d'hbnncur  de  la  princesse  Constance,  premiere  fern  me  deDon 
Pedre,  ou  Pierre  Premier,  Roi  de  Portugal,  inspira  un  violent  amour  a  ce  prince,  qui 
n'etoit  encore  qu'infant. 

L'infant  Don  Pedre  epousa  Tnes  en  secret,  et  en  eut  Jean  le  Premier;  Alfonse  IV., 
son  pere,  fut  instruit  de  cette  union ;  et  comme  il  desiroit  une  alliance  plus  illustre,  il 
prit  le  parti  de  sacrifier  lne3  a  la  politique.  Don  Pedre  furieux,  s'unit  d'interet  avec 
Ferdinand  et  Alvares  de  Castro,  frercs  de  sa  mailresse.  II  prend  les  amies,  contre 
son  pere,  et  met  tout  a  feu  et  a  sang  dans  les  provinces  ou  les  assasins  avoient  leurs 
biens.  Alfonse  ne  put  le  calmer  qu'en  les  bannissant  de  son  royaume.  Des  que  Don 
Pedre  fut  sur  le  trone,  il  chercha  a  se  vender  des  meurtriers  de  son  epouse. 

Don  Pedrd  fit  exhumer  le  corps  d'Ines.  On  le  refetit  d'habits  superbes,  on  lui  mit 
une  couronne  sur  la  tete,  et  les  principalis  seigneurs  du  Portugal  vinrent  rendre  horn- 
niage  a  ce  cadavre,  et  reconnoitre  lnes  pour  leur  souveraine. — Dictionnaire.  Biogra- 
phique.  

Morv  on  the  glorious  dome,  on  the  red-vines  waving  bright, 

On  the  streams  which  sweep  from  their  mountain  home,  on  the  fiow'rs  of  dewy  light: 

Mom  on  the  chesnut  glade*?,  on  the  lemon's  living  gold, 

On  the  joyous  brows  of  the.  village  maids,  which  Love's  own  hand  did  mould. 

There's  music  in  the  halls,  in  the  palace  halls  of  state, 

ilaught  banners  hang  the  frowning  walls,  where  gallant  warriors  wait; 

And  the  horn  is  heard  again  ;  while  quick  from  east  and  west 

Comes  the  gathering  tread  of  martial  men,  dark  plume,  and  golden  crest. 

There  sits  a  princely  form,  to  his  foot  proud  knees  are  bent, 

But  his  look  is  that  of  a  deep'ning  storm  o'er  a  sunlit  element  ; 

And  in  his  full  black  eye  lives  a  strong  undying  woe  ; 

Night  hath  watch'd  long  and  silently — his  tears  like  rain-drops  flow. 

lie  looks  on  one  whose  frame  hath  risen  from  pall  and  shroud, 
And  he  calls  her  softly  by  her  name — he  calls  and  weeps  aloud  ; 
Oh,  Ignez!  never  more  more  thy  voice  shall  pour  its  mellow  strain, 
How  would  my  grieving  soul  rejoice  to  hear  thee  speak  again. 

Death  sits  upon  thy  lip,  on  thy  graceful  lip,  where  oft 
Thy  husband,  Ignez,  sweets  did  sip,  while  fond  arms  pillowed  soft ; 
As  then  thou  look'dst,  I  see  thee  yet  ;    in  all  that  life  and  bloom  ; 
O  God  !  that  we  had  never  met,  or  fill' J  the  same  cold  tomb. 

Rose  of  our  lovely  land,  soon  thou  died'sl — and  died'st  for  me  ; 

For  me — and  by  a  father's  hand — that  hand  of  cruelty  : 

The  seraphs  from  their  cloud-built  seat  thy  murd'rer's  doom  have  given  ; 

My  father  !  canst  thou,  dar'st  thou,  meet  the  lightning  eyes  of  Heaven? 

Be  loud  the  trumpet  blown — bid  the  cannons1  thunders  peal  ; 
Upon  her  forehead  place  the  crown — bid  lords  and  warriors  kneel : 
'Tis  done  ;  and  o'er  the  solemn  scene  waves  many  a  laurel  wreath, 
And  the  lords  and  warriors  hail  their  Queen,  who  sits  there  dark  in  dtath 
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Be  loinl  the  trumpet  blown — bid  the  cannons1  thunders  peal  ; 

Upon  his=  forehead  place  the  crown — bid  lords  and  warriors  kneel  ; 

'']  i>  done  ;  the  skies  with  voices  ring,  and  banners  stately  wave, 

And  the  lords  and  warriors  hail  their  King,  and  pray  the  Gods  him  save. 

He  stands  amid  the  best  and  the  bravest  of  his  land, 

hi  robes  of  regal  purple  dr<  st,  with  sceptre  in  his  hand  ; 

lie  stavids  with  marble  cheek,  while  every  whisper  sleeps  ; 

lie  strives — but  all  in  vain — to  speak  :  the  king,  the  monarch  weeps ! 

'Tis  o'er  ;  he  moves  as  wont,  and  the  storm  of  grief  is  gone, 
Upon  his  proud  and  warlike  front  is  seen  the  king  alone  ; 
The  throne  of  state  he  leaves — he  leaves  his  death-cold  queen, 
And  if  the  monarch's  heart  still  grieves,  it  is  no  longer  sceri. 
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"La  science  est  folle  parole, 

"  Ne  suivons  que  tf  amour  Pecole." 


IN  the  sunny  climes  of  Greece  and 
-*•  Rome,  love  was  a  much  more  im- 
portant affair,  llian  with  us  cold- 
hearted  mortals  of  the  north.  To 
many,  however,  who  would  judge 
merely  from  their  domestic  history, 
this  seems  little  short  of  an  anomaly  ; 
for  in  those  patriarchal  times,  the 
gentle  sex  were  kept  in  different  trim 
than  with  us,  and  were  seldom  per- 
mitted to  aspire  to  higher  things,  than 
the  making  of  puddings  or  baby  linen 
(if  such  things  then  were.)  There 
were  then  no  boarding-schools,  routs, 
parks,  or  theatres,  where  youthful 
eyes  might  throw  their  witchery  over 
silly  swains  ;  and  moreover,  many  a 
boarding-school  Miss  will  turn  up  her 
eyes  with  astonishment,  when  we  in- 
form her  that  their  courtships  and 
marriages  bear,  in  general,  a  much 
greater  similarity  to  our  dealings  in 
indigo  and  cotton,  than  our  modern 
traffickings  in  cupids,  flames,  and 
darts.  Indeed,  if  some  sturdy  old 
Greek  or  Roman  were  at  this  moment 
to  rise  from  behind  the  columns  of 
Athens,  or  the  capitol,  and  survey 
our  youthful  dames — not  Penelope- 
like, at  their  web  and  spinning  wheels, 
but  gadding  about  from  the  bazaar  to 
the  park — from  the  park  to  the  thea- 
tre— from  the  theatre  to  the  rout, 
and  from  the  rout  to  bed — he  would 
hold  up  his  hands  in  horror  and  as- 
tonishment, and  point  to  the  slaves 
and  seraglios  in  Egypt,  as  consider- 


ing them  to  afford  more  perfect  ex- 
amples of  conjugal  duties  and  domes- 
tic economy.  These  facts  being  pre- 
mised, and  the  case  stated,  as  a  law- 
yer would  say,  the  natural  inference 
to  be  drawn  in  the  absence  of  all  in- 
formation to  the  contrary  is,  that  front 
our  teuder  dealings  with  the  tender 
sex,  we  are  much  more  susceptible  of 
the  tender  passion,  than  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  were,  who  kept  the  dear 
little  things  in  a  state  little  short  of 
domestic  bondage.  History,  howev- 
er, rises  up  to  exclaim  that  it  is  not 
so,  and  to  tell  us,  that  they  knew 
more  of  love  matters,  and  exhibit 
more  examples  of  intense  and  unal- 
terable passion,  than  all  Europe  put 
together  ;  and  grieve  we  to  say,  that 
to  silence  this  comparison,  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  young  lady  having 
made,  in  our  times,  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  feat  of  Helen,  than  a  jump  out 
of  the  parlour  window,  or  a  trip  to 
Gretna  Green,  or  that  any  modern 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  have  rivalled 
their  famous  prototypes  of  old,  far- 
ther than  by  tumbling  into  the  Pad- 
dington  Canal,  or  experimenting  on 
the  taste  of  "  a  penn'orth  of  vile  ar- 
senic ;"  and  as  for  any  modern  Sap- 
pho, we  are  concerned  to  state,  that 
all  our  researches  in  this  respect  have 
been  in  vain.  But  what  places  our 
gothic  indifference  on  this  subject  in 
the  strongest  light,  in  comparison  with 
the  knowledge  and  refinement  of  the 
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ancients,  is,  our  deplorable  ignorance 
of  the  science  of  love,  and  the  vari- 
ous means  which  the  ancients  em- 
ployed to  melt  the  heart  of  an  obdu- 
rate fair  one  to  tenderness ;  or  to  root 
out  of  their  own  bosoms,  some  hope- 
less or  unreturned  passion.  We 
question  much  whether  any  spark  of 
the  present  degenerate  age  knows 
any  better  way  of  settling  these  af- 
fairs, than  by  shooting  himself  through 
the  head  ;  and  we  therefore  doubt 
Dot.  but  that  we  shall  secure  the  ap- 
plause of  a  grateful  posterity,  by  un- 
folding the  whole  arcana  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  of  love  at  a  glance,  so 
that,  in  future  emergencies  of  this 
sort,  all  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
shall  have  only  to  employ  an  apothe- 
cary or  herbalist,  instead  of  the  old- 
fashioned  artillery  of  cupids,  sighs, 
and  billet-doux. 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  times, 
when  a  young  man  conceived  a  pas- 
sion for  a  certain  fair  one,  his  mode 
of  proceeding  Was  as  different  from 
ours,  as  ours  is  from  that  of  a  North 
American  Indian  and  his  squaw  ;  bil- 
let-doux and  all  their  train  of  cupids, 
hearts,  flames,  darts,  &c.  were  utter- 
ly unknown  :  and  as  for  ogling  in  the 
theatre  or  the  park,  this  was  impos- 
sible. If  the  enamoured  Corydon 
thick-headed  rustic,  he  gene- 
rally made  a  discovery  of  his  flame 
!>y  writing  the  name  of  his  beloved 
Amaryllis  on  trees,  walls,  doors.  A  c. 
But  if  the  inamorato  was  wealthy 
and  of  a  sentimental  turn,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  work  more  tastefully.  lie 
began  by  decking  the  door  pfhisdul- 
cinea  with  flowers  and  garlands,  and 
made  libations  of  wine  before  her 
bouse,  sprinkling  the  posts  with  the 
same  liquor.  This  is  a  sad  compli- 
ment, of  which  the  beauty  and  force 
is  not  felt,  till  we  recollect  that  this 
was  the  manner  in  which  they  per- 
formed their  adorations  to  their  dei- 
ties, and  which  therefore  raised  the 
object  of  it  to  the  rank  of  a  goddess. 
Lovers  are  in  general  quicksighted 
enough  to  read,  in  a  movement  or  a 
glance,  the  thoughts  of  their  beloved  ; 
but  the  most  certain  proof  which  the 
fair  one  could  give  of  a  reciprocal 


flame,  was  to  untie  "the  garlands  of 
her  lover,  and  to  compose  new  ones 
to  present  to  him.  Should  all  his 
efforts  however  prove  fruitless,  and 
be  repaid  by  the  haughty  fair  one 
only  with  scorn  and  contempt,  then 
recourse  was  had  to  enchantresses, 
of  whom  the  Thessalians  enjoyed  the 
highest  reputation,  The  means  which 
were  then  adopted  to  reduce  the  un- 
relenting heart  under  the  dominion 
of  Venus,  and  to  dispose  it  to  mutual 
and  tender  passion,  were  most  com- 
monly philtres  and  love  potions,  die 
operation  of  which  was  violent  and 
dangerous,  and  often  deprived  such 
as  drank  of  them  of  reason  itself. 

The  effect  imputed  to  these  po- 
tions being,  as  may  be  readily  guess- 
ed, a  subject  more  of  imagination 
than  reality,  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
in  the  selection  of  the  ingredients 
which  composed  them,  we  discover 
l\w  traces  of  any  laborious  research 
or  even  delicacy  of  choice.  Had  it 
been  a  quackery  of  the  present  day, 
lavender  water,  otto  of  roses,  or  some 
other  ladylike  article,  would  no  doubt 
have  been  employed  to  secure  it  a 
place  on  the  boudoirs  of  the  fair  ;  but 
the  poor  Greeks  knew  as  little  of 
these  delicacies,  as  they  did  of  steam- 
engines  or  joint  stock  companies, 
and  our  catalogue  of  their  love 
draughts,  we  are  much  afraid,  will 
shock  the  ears,  or,  it  may  be,  turn 
the  stomach,  of  many  a  delicate  petit 
maitre,  seeing  that  the  ingredients  of 
the  witches'  cauldron  in  Macbeth  are 
nothing  to  them.  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  them  were  these.  The 
hippomanes,  the  jynx,  insects  bred 
from  putrefaction,  the  fish  remora, 
the  lizard,  the  hairs  on  the  tip  of  a 
wolf's  tail,  the  bones  on  the  left  side 
of  a  toad  eaten  with  ants,  the  blood 
of  doves,  bones  of  snakes,  feathers  <>(" 
screech  owls,  twisted  cords  of  wool 
in  which  a  person  had  hanged  him- 
self, rags,  torches,  reliques,  a  nest  of 
swallows  buried  and  famished  in  the 
earth,  bones  snatched  from  hungry 
dogs,  the  marrow  of  a  boy  famished 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  dried  human 
liver,  and  (mirabile  dictu)  the  brains 
of  a  calf.     To  these  may  be  added 
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most  plants  growing  out  of  putrid 
substances,  and  which,  indeed,  in  or- 
dinary and  less  desperate  cases,  were 
usually  resorted  to.  Such  were  the 
ingredients  which  entered  into  the 
composition  of  that  infernal  draught 
a  love  potion  !  They  are  of  so  ridi- 
culous, and  some  of  them  of  so  hor- 
rid a  nature,  as  to  point  with  certain- 
ty to  the  source  from  whence  they 
came,  and  to  show  us  that  the  Thes- 
salian  hags  knew  more  of  the  art  of 
working  on  the  credulity  and  super- 
stitions of  mankind,  than  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Materia  Medica. 

But  besides  the  philtres  various 
other  arts  were  used  to  excite  love, 
in  which  the  external  application  of 
certain  substances  was  supposed  to 
have  a  magical  influence  on  the  per- 
sons against  whom,  they  levelled  their 
skill.  A  hyaena's  udder,  worn  under 
the  left  arm,  was  thought  by  these 
rakes  of  antiquity  to  draw  ihe  affec- 
tions of  any  woman  they  cast  their 
eyes  upon.  A  species  of  olives  and 
barley  bran  or  sometimes  flour,  made 
up  into  paste  and  thrown  into  the 
fire,  was  supposed  to  excite  the  flame 
of  love.  Burning  laurel  and  melting 
wax  were  supposed  to  have  the  like 
effect.  When  they  wanted  to  hard- 
en one  heart  and  soften  another, 
moulded  figures  of  clay  and  wax  were 
exposed  to  the  fire  together.  This 
branch  was  carried  still  farther  ;  for 
after  creating  wax  images  of  the  per- 
son to  be  operated  upon,  whatever 
was  done  to  the  image  the  prototype 
was  supposed  to  feel.  This  whim  of 
the  waxen  images  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  only  one  of  their  love  en- 
chantments which  appears  to  have 
survived  the  dark  ages,  as  we  find  the 
same  idea  prevalent  during  the  monk- 
ish times  ;  and  if  we  recollect  right- 
ly, the  Ettrick^Shepherd  has  embo- 
died it  in  a  poetical  form  in  one  of 
his  early  publications.  Enchanted 
medicaments  were  deemed  of  parti- 
cular efficacy,  and  sprinkled  on  some 
part  of  the  house  where  the  object 


of  affection  resided.  When  the  inti- 
macj  of  the  lovers  had  proceeded  so 
far  as  the  exchange  of  love  pledges, 
they  were  preserved  with  the  great- 
est care,  and  sometimes  were  depo- 
sited at  the  threshold  of  their  house, 
to  preserve  the  affections  of  the  own- 
er from  wandering.  Love-knots 
were  as  efficacious  as  any,  and  the 
number  three  was  deemed  partial- 
ly favourable  in  all  their  operations. 
The  ancients  had  no  very  high 
opinion  themselves  of  that  sort  cf 
love  which  their  enchantments  were 
supposed  to  procure  ;  for  they  imag- 
ined that  the  flame  so  lighted  might 
be  as  easily  quenched,  by  having  re- 
course to  more  powerful  enchant- 
ments, as  a  demon  of  a  higher  order, 
than  were  deemed  instrumental  in 
exciting  it,  while  they  admitted  that 
love  inspired  without  magic  was  with- 
out cure.  When  a  passion  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  inspired  by  ma- 
gic, to  counteract  its  effect  they  had 
recourse  to  agnus  castus,  which  was 
believed  to  have  the  power  of  weak- 
ening desire  ;  sprinkling  the  dust  in 
which  a  mule  had  rolled  herself;  ty- 
ing toads  in  the  hide  of  a  beast  new- 
ly slain  ;  applying  amulets  of  various 
minerals  and  herbs  ;  and  invoking 
the  assistance  of  the  infernal  deities. 
The  most  classical  remedy,  however, 
for  a  hopeless  passion,  and  also  the 
most  efficacious,  we  should  think, 
was  the  leap  down  the  Leucadian 
promontory.  This  experiment  has 
been  immortalized  by  the  example  of 
the  amorous  Sappho.  Boats  were 
always  in  readiness  to  pick  up  the 
adventurers,  but  still  the  instances  of 
those  whose  attempts  had  a  tragical 
issue,  are  quite  as  numerous  as  those 
who  escaped  with  merely  a  ducking, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that 
young  Cupid  would  again  choose  for 
his  abode,  a  heart  which  had  under- 
gone such  a  wonderfully  cooling  anti- 
amorous  operation,  as  the  u  Leuca- 
dian Leap/' 
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TOM  TRUELOVE. 


mOM   TRUE I.OV E  was  one  of 

-*-  the  highest  spirited  fellows  brea- 
thing ;  he  was  thought,  by  all  his  ac- 
quaintances, too  wild  to  marry;  he  was 
always  joking  on  the  subject,  and  de- 
claring that  nothing  should  induce 
him  to  be  caught  in  the  conjugal 
noose,  Tom  was  a  handsome  fellow, 
and  much  admired  by  the  fair  sex  ;  he 
returned  their  partiality,  but  his  atten- 
tions went  no  further  than  flirting  : 
he  was  fond  of  his  bottle  at  the  same 
time,  and  although  not  a  spendthrift, 
was  as  expensive  as  he  possibly  could 
be,  without  dipping  into  his  principal ; 
he  always  rode  good  horses  and  spar- 
ed no  price  ;  thus  merrily  his  life  run 
on.  Different  avocations  separated 
us :  the  army  took  me  to  India,  and 
I  there  read  of  Tom's  marriage,  at 
Harrowgate  ;  I  paid  little  attention  to 
the  circumstance  ;  "  a  large  fortune !" 
quoth  I  to  myself,  "  some  heavy  temp- 
tation, powerful  charms,"  but  the 
money  seemed  the  most  likely :  I 
gave  the  matter  no  further  thought 
until  I  returned,  nearly  a  dozen  years 
afterwards,  to  England.  Paying  a 
morning  visit  in  Dover  street,  I  saw 
Mr  Truelovo's  card  in  a  card-rack, 
and  determined  to  call  upon  him, 
anticipating  much  pleasure  in  talking 
over  old  stories,  and  in  bantering  him 
on  his  former  habits  and  protesta- 
tions, his  defying  the  charms  of  the 
fair,  and  his  praises  of  the  joys  of  a 
bachelor's  life  ;  1  also  premised  my- 
self at  least  one  jovial  bout,  certain 
that  Tom  would  live  in  excellent 
style,  and  keep  a  good  table,  and 
have  all  things,  particularly  his  wife, 
in  good  order ;  for  he  used  to  laugh 
men  to  scorn  who  failed  in  this  par- 
ticular, despising  petticoat  govern- 
ment, undue  influence,  &c.  Sec.  &c. 
I  knocked  at  his  door,  which  was 
opened  by  a  modest-looking  footman 
(a  rara  avis,  in  the  west  end  of  the 
town).  "  Is  your  master  at  home  ?" 
said  I.  "  I  don't  exactly  know,  Sir," 
replied  the  footman.  "I  am  but  just 
come  in,  but  I  will  go  up  stairs  and 


see ;  your  name  if  you  please."  I 
gave  my  name,  and  begged  of  him  to 
add,  that  I  had  been  but  a  few  days, 
in  town,  arrived  from  abroad,  and 
had  been  one  of  his  oldest  acquaint- 
ances, deeming  this  precaution  ne- 
cessary, as  old  acquaintances  have 
often  very  short  memories  :  a  flutter 
seized  my  heart,  for  I  had  a  warm 
regard  for  Tom,  and  I  felt  an  emo- 
tion which  every  warm  heart  must 
experience  at  the  little  interesting 
uncertainty  of  how  an  old  friend  may 
be,  how  fortune  may  have  treated 
him,  whether  his  regard  and  sincerity 
correspond  with  our  own,  and  the 
like — sensations  easier  imagined  than 
expressed.  What  a  blight  is  a  cold 
reception  under  these  circumstances! 
how  wrinkles,  premature  age,  the 
bloom  of  the  cheek  faded,  the  im- 
pression of  sickness,  shock  the  be- 
holder !  Poverty  I  apprehended  not : 
Tom  had  a  thousand  per  annum  as  a 
siugle  man,  and  doubtless  would  have 
provided  for  an  increased  establish- 
ment, and  for  thp  contingent  expenccs 
of  wedlock.  I  listened  attentively, 
half  hoping  to  be  called  up  stairs, 
by  my  Christian  name,  by  himself; 
I  almost  prayed  that  his  voice  might 
be  strong,  and  its  tone  lively  and 
cordial :  I  heard  a  female  voice  only, 
and  now  concluded  that  he  was  not 
at  home,  and  that  I  must  be  kept 
longer  in  suspense,  and  cither  wait 
for  his  returning  my  visit,  or  call 
again.  Whilst  fumbling  lor  my  ad- 
dress card,  the  footman  came  back, 
saying,  "  My  master  is  at  home  to 
you,  but  to  no  one  else ;"  very  flat- 
tering, thought  J,  and  I  ascended  the 
staircase,  four  stairs  at  a  time,  in  the 
flutter  of  pleasure.  I  entered,  and 
found  Tom  with  a  hook  in  his  hand, 
one  child  between  his  knees,  another 
teazing  him  at  the  back  of  the  chair, 
a  high-dressed  lady  opposite  to  him, 
superintending  the  work  of  a  pretty 
little  girl,  and  a  fourth  child  with  a 
paper  fool's  cap,  blubbering  in  a  cor- 
ner ;  he  rose  up  and  took  me  by  the 
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hand,  I   pressed   his    in   mine   most 
heartily,  "  My  dear  Tom,  I   am   de- 
lighted to  see  you,"  exclaimed  I,  and 
then  made  my  obeisance  to  madame; 
— his  was  a  smile  in  return,  but  such 
a  smile  as   that  where  kindness  and 
regret  meet  and   mingle  together, — 
a  sigh  and  a  smile  struggling  for  mas- 
tery :  he  motioned  me  to  sit  by  him, 
and  then,  releasing  the  little  school- 
boy from  his  task,  and  from  his  situa- 
tion between  his  knees,  he  said,  "  go 
away  with  you,  stupid  little  creature, 
there's   no   making   you    learn    any 
thing;    heigh    ho!"    Away    ran   the 
dull   scholar,  whilst  the   boy  at   the 
back  of  the  char  pulled   his   father's 
ears  by  way  oi  fun.     "  Have  done, 
you  wicked  little  plague,"  cried  he ; 
at   which    moment    the  girl    in   the 
corner  cried  most  distressfully,  and 
mama's  companion  pricked  her  finger 
with    a    needle,    and    screamed  like 
a  screech    owl. — "  A   pretty   family 
concert!"  observed  Tom  to  me,  with 
a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. — "  Yes,  but 
you  have  very  fine  children,"  said  I, 
wishing  to  calm  matters  ;  "  you  are  a 
xery  happy   fellow:"  this   lit   up    a 
smile  and  a  welcome  together  from 
madame.     I  interposed   to   have  the 
fool's-cap  removed,  and  to  have  the 
penance   remitted,   and    was   in   the 
act  of  applying  a  piece  of  court  plas- 
ter to  the  other  girl's  wounded  finger, 
when  she  gave  me  a  slap  in  the  face, 
and  added  to  it,  "  you  hurt  me,  you 
do, you  nasty  man." — "  Turn  them  all 
out,"  loudly  vociferated   my   friend  ; 
whereon  the  whole  four  gave  tongue 
together,  in  groans,   moans,  lachry- 
mose accents,  and  lamentations,  and 
ran  out  one  after  the  other.    Madame 
angrily  accented,  "  Stupid  man,  you 
always  expect  more  of  children  than 
they  can  perform — I  never  saw  any 
thing  like  you."     In  order  to  change 
the   subject,  I  asked  if  he  had  any 
more  children  ?  Ah !  yes,  six  more, 
— ten  in  all,  plenty  of  children,  and 
plenty  of  trouble  with  them."     (Ma- 
dame)— "  And  if  you  had  none  you'd 
be  always  complaining  ;  men  are  the 
most  contradictory  beings  on  earth." 
— "  Will  you  dine  with  us  to  mor- 
row ?"  said  he  to  me.     (Madame) — 
55     ATiiENSUM,  vofc.  3.     2d  series. 


"  No  dear,  we  are  engaged." — 
"  Humph  ;  madame  can  contradict 
too,"  said  I  to  myself;  "  then  on 
Thursday,"  resumed  he,"  1  hope  so," 
added  she,  but  never  did  hope  wear 
such  a  livery  ;  not  the  shadow  of  a 
smile  was  to  be  seen  ;  all  insincerity ; 
but  I  accepted  the  invitation.  I  was 
impatient  for  the  arrival  of  the  day 
when  I  was  to  partake  of  a  family 
dinner,  which  had  the  more  attrac- 
tion for  me  because  it  would  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  retracing  the 
scenes  of  our  youth,  when  left  tete-a~ 
tetc  with  my  old  acquaintance,  after 
madame  had  retired  from  table.  The 
day  and  hour  came,  Truelove  look- 
ed in  something  like  good  spirits,  but 
the  lines  of  care  were  strongly  and 
deeply  impressed  upon  his  features  ; 
he  was  much  altered.  I  offered  my 
arm  to  madame,  to  descend  the  stair- 
case from  the  drawing  room  to  the 
dining-parlour :  "  Don't  you  find 
your  friend  much  improved  since 
you  saw  him  ?"  inquired  she,  adding, 
"  he  is  grown  fatter  since  he  was  a 
single  man." — "  He  is  looking  very 
weLl,"  replied  I,  "  and  how  could  it 
be  otherwise  with  so  much  happiness 
about  him  !"  I  never  told  a  fib  with 
so  bad  a  grace.  "  We  have  a  fine 
family,"  said  she,  bridling  up  to  look 
more  becomingly.  We  were  now 
seated  at  table  :  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  parade, — a  show  of  plate, — 
much  ceremony — but  a  very  scanty, 
homely  dinner,  after  all,  made  the 
most  of  by  wax-lights,  flowers  round 
the  dishes,  and  trickery  ;  the  circu- 
lation of  the  wine  was  like  that  of  a 
miser's  coin,  or  still  more  like  the 
current  of  his  heart,  slow  and  niggard- 
ly :  at  the  second  glass  of  Cape  Ma- 
deira (which  I  expected  not  to  see, 
and  which  madame  called  Madeira, 
forgetting  that  I  had  doubled  the 
Cape,  and  was  not  to  be  imposed 
upon),  she  asked  me,  "  pray  did  not 
Truelove  drink  very  hard  when  first 
you  knew  him  !" — "  Not  particular- 
ly," answered  I. — "  He  is  very  sober 
now,"  said  she,  "I  have  quite  reform- 
ed him," — "  So  I  perceive,"  quoth  I, 
rather  drily.  The  desert  was  long 
and  dead  sober  (as  Pat  calls  it  in  coa- 
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tradistinction  to  dead  drunk).  On 
her  retiring,  he  took  my  hand  and 
pressed  it  kindly,  filling  a  bumper 
and  giving  "  Love  and  friendship  :" 
I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention, 
that  the  whole  ten  children  were 
paraded  after  the  cloth  was  taken  off, 
and  a  more  noisy  and  troublesome 
set  I  never  beheld ;  they  were  of  all 
sizes,  from  one  in  nurse's  arms  up  to 
one  of  nearly  eleven  years  of  age, 
extremely  robust  and  womanly  for 
her  age.  "  A  very  agreeable  lady 
your  wife  is,"  said  I,  seeing  him  dull : 
"  very,"  answered  he,  in  a  faint 
voice  ;  "  and  money  ?"  continued  I 
— "  a  little,"  responded  he,  in  a  still 
more  subdued  tone,  "  a  few  thou- 
sands, all  spent,  and  more  promised, 
which  I  shall  never  get ;  I  was  infat- 
uated to  marry,  and  never  calculated 
on  what  wedlock  might  produce  ;  I 
am  really  a  very  poor  man  with  a 
thousand  per  annum  ;  have  given  up 


my  horses,  and  all  my  comforts,  and 
I  must  either  dip  into  my  capital  and 
be  ruined  in  time,  live  miserably,  or 
go  abroad."  "  I  am  sorry  for  that," 
said  I,  sincerely — a  violent  ringing 
of  the  bell  preceded  the  appearance 
of  the  footman,  announcing,  in  a  firm 
tone,  "  coffee's  ready."  Tom  asked 
me  to  take  another  glass,  but  the 
two  decanters  only  averaged  one 
between  us ;  and  so  with  the  half 
glass  each,  we  walked  up  stairs.  Tom 
looked  pitiable ;  the  evening  con- 
cluded by  an  exhibition  of  the  little 
childrens'  talents,  and  talons  also, 
for  the  child  who  had  slapped  my 
face,  scratched  that  of  the  baby,  and 
a  family  scene  ensued  :  u  Is  this  mat- 
rimony ?"  murmured  I  to  myself,  as 
I  went  out  of  the  house.  1  invited 
Truelove  to  a  coffee-house  dinner, 
but  he  sent  an  excuse.  Alas  !  poor 
Tom. 


A  TAKE  UP. 


A  KNOWING  jirk  of  the  coach- 
-**-  man's  elbow,  put  me  in  mind 
that  1  was  growing  fatigued,  that  I 
had  two  miles  of  road  before  me  ; 
besides  half  the  town  to  cross  ere  I 
could  get  home  ;  the  jolting  of  stage- 
coaches, is  recommended  by  a  cer- 
tain eccentric  doctor,  as  an  excellent 
cifre  for  bile,  for  rheumatism,  obstruc- 
tions, and  others  the  plagues  of  Pan- 
dora's box,  so  I  answered  the  signal, 
and  was  crammed  in  with  four  more 
into  the  vehicle,  which  offered  its 
daily  accommodatiou  to  merchants, 
traders,  idlers,  convalescents,  and  vis- 
itors to  the  thousand  and  one  board- 
ing schools,  seminaries,  establish- 
ments, and  houses  of  education  with 
fine  names  to  them,  such  as  Bellccuc, 
(marked  perhaps  by  a  brick  kiln). 
Belvedere-house,  with  nitnte  a  ve- 
dere,  (nothing  to  see)  but  the  Adam 
and  Eve  public-house,  Rose  Mount, 
standing  amongst  thistles,  and  Para- 
dise-hall, as  black  as  Erebus,  and 
such  like  brick  and  mortar  misno- 
mers in  the  environs  of  our  colossal 


metropolis  ;  such  work  in  fidgeting 
and  footing  it,  in  stowing  and  quar- 
tering of  knees,  such  primming  up  of 
a  governess,  unmarried  and  fifty, 
with  her  ne  quid  nimis,  and  such 
squeezing  of  a  fat  builder,  who  was 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  a  single  place 
figure,  and  of  whom  it  might  be  said, 
as  of  the  Will  Waddle  of  the  lively 
G.  Colman ; 

"  So  fat  he  appeared  he  was  just  like  a  tun, 
Or  like  two  single  gentlemen   rolled   into 

one." 
Well,  at  last  I  was  wedged  in  be- 
tween two  tradesmen,  so  intent  on 
business  that  they  would  not  have 
perceived  me,  but  for  the  pressure  of 
being  dove-tailed  on  to  fit  the  seat, 
for  feeling  has  no  fellow.  By  the 
way,  one  fellow,  and  a  fat  fellow  he 
was  too,  had  a  spy-glass  in  his  pock- 
et, which  made  no  small  impression 
on  my  ribs  ;  and  the  other  was  oblig- 
ed to  suspend  his  account  of  the  meal 
and  money  market,  in  order  to  beg 
me  to  rise  up,  as  I  was  squeezing  a 
cream  cheese  in  his  pocket   into   an 
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Egyptian  mummy,  as  he  called  it ; 
I  complied,  when  the  spy-glass  again 
took  me  in  flank,  and  galled  me  des- 
perately. "  Oh  !  dear,"  cried  I,  and 
by  a  forward  motion  came  in  contact 
with  Miss  Sally  Sampler's  knee. 
"  Oh,  dear  !"  she  echoed,  and  started 
as  if  she  had  received  an  electric 
shock.  "  Oh  !  dear  Sir,  you  annoy 
me  most  monstrously,  I  am  so  tittlish 
(ticklish)  ;  I'm  for  all  the  world  like 
a  sensible  plant."  Sensitive,  if  you 
please,  Miss,"  (muttered  our  trades- 
men). "  Well,  sensitive,  or  sensible, 
it  is  my  exquisite  sensibility  which 
occasions  the  sensisscment.  I  cannot 
bear  to  be  titched  on  the  knee."  I 
retired,  and  got  a  dig  with  the  teles- 
cope. "  There,  again  my  cheese  !" 
exclaimed  t'other  neighbor,  "  it  will 
be  as  flat  as  a  pancake  before  I  get  to 
Mark-lane."  This  made  me  think 
of  the  mark  that  I  should  have  in  my 
side  from  repeated  contusion.  "  Talk- 
ing of  Mark-lane,"  said  tradesman 
on  my  right,  (the  owner  of  the  goad- 
insr  glass)  "  corn  went  off  dull  to  day." 
"  Yes  Sir,"  interrupted  builder,  the 
vis  a  vis,  "  but  my  corn  comes  off 
sharp  enough  from  your  treading  on 
it.  Zooks,  Sir,  can't  you  look  about 
you,  stamping  on  a  man's  toe,  as  if  it 
was  the  step  of  a  door."  "  Ask 
your  pardon,"  said  the  corn  mer- 
chant. "  So  you  ought,"  angrily  re- 
turned the  man  of  brick  ;  "  it  goes  to 
my  very  heart."  "  Oh  !"  exclaimed 
the  sensitive  lady,  "  oh  ■]  Sir,  pray, 
Sir,  how  you  do  nudge  me  on  the 
ribs.  I'm  sure  you've  made  me  all 
black  and  blue."  "  Sorry  for  that, 
Miss,  but  folks  must  sit  as  they  can." 
Any  change  must  be  for  the  better  in 
point  of  color,  thought  I,  for  the  la- 
dy was  as  dead  a  lime  white  as  ever 
I  beheld.  u  Pray,  Sir,  (recovering 
herself  and  addressing  herself  to  me,) 
"  what  do  they  say  of  the  catholic 
question  ?  are  the  bishops  ?"  Here 
a  sudden  pull  up,  and  an  introduction 
of  number  six  stopped  her  inquiries 
for  a  moment,  and  she  begged  the  new 
passenger  to  take  the  middle,  observ- 
ing, "  I  never  could  ride  bodkin  in 
mylife,  be  so  complaisant."  But  pas- 
senger number  six,  with  an  umbrella 


under  his  arm,  was  not  so    complai- 
sant ;   "  Madam  !"  answered  he,  "  I 
could  not  stand  the  heat  a   moment, 
if  I  was  thrust  in    between  you    and 
that  gentleman  beside  you  ;    moreo- 
ver, I  should  be  sick  as  a  horse,  if  I  did 
not  sit  with  my  head  out  of  the  vin- 
der  all  the  vav,"  and   so    saying,  he 
proved  himself  to  be  fond  of  backing 
his  opinions,  by  turning  to  the    right 
about,  and  by  shoving  Miss   on   the 
builder's  lap.     "  I  wish    you    would 
take  less  room,  Miss,"  was  the    con- 
sequence of  this  contact  of  persons. 
"  I'm  sure,  Sir,  your  room  would  be 
preferable  to  your  company,"  quoth 
she,  a  little  nettled  ;    "  I  never  came 
in  contract  with  so  disagreeable  a  bo- 
dy in    my  life ;    but,   perhaps,  Sir," 
(meaning  me,)  "  you  would    change 
places  with  me  ?"     "  Most  willingly, 
Ma'am,"  so  in  she  got  betwixt  cheese 
and  spy-glass — "  Oh  !  my,"  (trepida- 
tiugly  articulated   she),  "  what  have 
you  got  in  your  pocket  ?  it's    an  air- 
gun,  or  a  blunderbush,  I  dare  swear, 
and  if  it  should  go    off,  we   shall   be 
blown   up,   killed    and    murdered." 
"  It's   only   a  glass,  Miss." — "  Yes, 
but  then," — "  Miss,  it's  in  a  case." — 
"  Oh  !    that  is  a  different  case  ;  well, 
Sir, and   the    catholic    question?" — 
"  Get  out  of  the  way,  you  Irish  reb- 
el, you  ragamuffin,  with  your  donkey, 
and    your    potatoe   cart,"    sung    out 
coachee,  "  or   else   I'll    capsize   you 
and  your  rubbidge  ;   a  pretty  pair  of 
you,    you    are — man    and    beast,   I 
wouldn't  give  a    mag    for  the   whole 
boiling  of  you." — "  Arragh  !    come 
down    from    your   woolsack,  if  you 
plase,  it's  only   your  elevation    that 
proticks  you,  if  you'd  put  yourself  on 
a.  fating  wid  me,  and    give    me    fair 
play,  I'd  show  you  another   story  ;" 
a  smack  of  the  whip  in  scorn  put  an 
end  to    the   colloquy,  and    a    hearty 
laugh  disposed  of  the  catholic  ques- 
tion." "  Coachee !  cried  Miss,  through 
the  window,  "  you  are  carrying  mat- 
ters too  far,  that  is   to   say,  you    are 
carrying  me  too  far  ;  you  was  to  have 
me  set  down  at  Stone's  end,  and  now 
you  are  driving  me    off  to   Lunnun 
bridge."     A    general   laugh,   "well 
done,  Miss."     "  Set  me  down  direct- 
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ly" — "Wo,  oh!"  cried  coachee  to 
his  nags,  (to  the  lady,)  "  well  Miss, 
you  got  all  this  way  for  nothing." 
u  Yes,  young  man,  but  then  that's 
out  of  my  way  ;  good  morning,  gen- 
tlemen, your  servant,  Madam." — 
Here  was  another  take  up,  a  lame 
man  with  crutches  :  "  Where  are  you 
going  to/oir,"  (coachee  on  his  being 
squeezed  in) — "  Yy  to  Crutched  Fri- 
ars," said  the  cad,  which  excited 
much  mirth  ;  "  I  hope/'  observed 
the  builder,  "  that  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  friars  :"  here  I  was  afraid 
the  catholic  question  would  come  on 
again,  but  the  rattling  of  the  pave- 
ment, and  the  passing  coaches  in  the 
narrow  part  of  the  Borough,  put  all 
questions  at  rest,  and  so  shook  the 
corn-factor,  that  it  must  have  gone 
against  the  grain,  indeed — out  of  his 
pocket  fell  a  sample,  which  was  all 
trampled  under  foot,  he  was  discon- 
solate, for  he  had  none  like.it  to  pro- 
duce ;  this  came  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  devil  upon  two  sticks, 
(for  he  played  the  devil  with  the 
corn-merchant)  ;  an  intelligent  look 
between  the  brother  tradesmen  con- 
veyed their  wishes  as  to  him,  namely, 
that  they  wished  that  he  had  crossed 
the  Styx  (or  sticks)  before  he  came 
into  their  company.  "  I  hope,"  said 
the  grave  builder,  "  that  we  shirnt 
have    no   more   takes  up." — "  Why 


there's  no  room  for  any  more,"  con- 
temptuously replied  the  corn-factor, 
"  unless  we  set  one  down  soon." 
tl  There  again  !"  cried  the  builder  ; 
"  you  need  not  set  your  foot  upon 
mine  whether  or  not — "  he  was  go- 
ing to  rap  out  an  oath  ;  u  My  good 
fellow,"  quoth  J,  "  do  not  be  so  has- 
ty, you  are  more  frightened  than 
hurt ;"  so  it  proved  to  he.  On  we 
went,  but  no  signs  of  a  move,  dead  si- 
lence, and  no  set  down  yet.  In  this 
interval,  I  reflected  that  all  life  is 
like  a  stage-coach,  and  the  journey 
proceeds  with  a  constant  change  of 
passengers,  ups  and  downs,  inequali- 
ties of  fortune  and  of  ground,  are  en- 
countered together,  bad  companions 
and  good  companions,  and  ail  off  in 
a  short  time.  We  scarcely  make 
acquaintance  together,  but  separa- 
tion and  regret  follow  :  every  stage 
of  life  and  of  the  road  has  its  asperi- 
ties ;  if  we  are  tacked  to  a  trouble- 
some partner,  or  fellow  traveller,  the 
journey  is  rough  and  uncheering  in- 
deed. Yes,  life  and  a  stnge-coach 
journey  resemble  very  much  ;  hut  as 
we  have  said  so  much  upon  "  takes 
up"  our  next  communication  to  our 
friends,  shall  he  on  "  sets  down  ,•"  if 
we  are  favored  with  a  place  in  your 
conveyance  of  knowledge  and  amuse- 
ment. 

A  STAGE-COACH  TRAVELLER. 


VARIETIES. 


LECTURE  ON  EYES. 

"l^l^E  have  heard  of  Lectures  on 
"  Heads,  Lectures  on  Hearts,  and 
Lectures  on  Noses ;  but  never,  I  be- 
lieve, Lectures  on  Eyes,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  (and  I  am  sure  all  the  ladies 
will  think  with  me,)  would  form  as 
proper  and  as  fertile  a  subject  for  a 
lecturer's  wit,  humour,  and  acumen, 
as  any  that  the  whole  compass  of  na- 
ture affords.  The  eyes  are  not  only 
the  most  potent  of  beauty's  "features, 
but  the  most  luminous  interpreters  of 
eur  thoughts  and  passions.  What 
the  head  thinks,  they  are  generally 
competent  to  expound,  and  "what  the 


heart  often  feels,  no  language  but 
theirs  can  tell.  To  effect  the  diver- 
sity of  their  important  purposes,  na- 
ture has  endowed  them  with  as  vari- 
ous powers.  They  can  look  angry 
or  pleased,  fierce  or  mild,  threatening 
or  alluring,  bold  or  fearful,  bright  or 
dull,  according  to  the  settled  charac- 
ter, or  casual  whims  of  their  owner. 
Hence,  we  have  the  sleepy  eye,  and 
the  sparkling  eye ;  the  vacant  eye, 
and  the  staring  eye  ;  the  heavy  eye, 
and  the  piercing  eye  ;  the  gloomy 
eye,  and  the  laughing  eye  ;  the  melt- 
ing eye,  and  the  fiery  eye  ;  the  pite- 
ous eye,  and  the  disdainful  eye  ;    the 
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complaisant  eye,  and  the  frenzied 
eye ;  the  bold  eye,  and  the  bashful 
eye  ;  the  timid  eve,  and  the  languish- 
ing eye  ;  the  leering  eye,  and  the 
sheep's  eye.  i  hus,  while  they  look 
into  every  thing,  they  express  every 
thing;  they  both  examine  and  de- 
cide, consult  and  advise,  solicit  and 
dictate,  inquire  and  reply  ;  and  while 
they  depend  on  the  world's  sciences 
for  all  their  knowledge,  frequently 
tell  the  world  more  than  it  knows. 
They  preside  not  only  at  all  private, 
b'«t  all  public  meetings  ;  the  languaee 
of  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
stage,  would  often  be  inexplicable 
without  their  illustrative  aid  ;  and  de- 
prived of  their  soul-thrilling  intelli- 
gence, love  scenes  would  lose  their 
very  essence  and  their  name. 

You  perceive  then,  how  ample  a 
scope  is  that  magic  circle  in  which 
the  power  of  the  eye  "  lives,  moves, 
and  has  its  being."  How,  as  the  po- 
et declares  it,  "  in  a  fierce  phrensy 
rolling,  glances  from  earth  to  heav'n, 
from  heav'n  to  earth,"  and  spurns 
even  the  extent  of  nature's  verge  ; 
and  how  immeasurable  an  advantage 
a  judicious  lecturer  might  derive  from 
so  transcendant  and  potent  a  subject. 
1  am  the  more  urgent  in  pressing 
these  remarks  upon  the  public  atten- 
tion, on  account  of»  the  interest  the 
Ladies  have  in  its  discussion,  '['heirs, 
after  all,  is  the  principal  province  of 
ocular  inlluence.  Theirs  is  the  en- 
chanted sphere  in  which  the  eye  rolls 
and  rules,  lightens  and  inflames,  pen- 
etrates and  electrifies,  kindles  and 
dissolves  :  a  power  which,  as  they 
best  know  how  to  employ,  they  may 
best  be  trusted  with  ;  and  which  (a 
consideration  that  I  am  sure  will 
weigh  most  with  you)  belongs  to 
them  of  natural  right,  and  would  not 
willingly  be  deprived  or  diminished 
by  any  man. 

ART  OF  BAKING. 

A  machine  for  accelerating  the 
fermentation  of  flour  has  been  invent- 
ed at  Lausanne  in  Switzerland.  It 
consists,  simply,  of  a  round  box  of 
pine-wood,  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
two  feet  long,  placed  upon  gudgeons, 


and  put  into  motion  by  a  handle  or 
winch,  resembling  exactly  the  cylin- 
der used  for  burning  coffee.  An  open- 
ing is  made  on  one  side  for  receiving 
the  dough.  The  time  necessary  for 
fermentation  depends  upon  the  tem- 
perature, the  rapidity  of  its  motion, 
and  many  other  circumstances  ;  but, 
when  the  paste  is  properly  raised,  the 
operator  discovers  it  by  the  hissing 
sound  of  the  fixed  air,  as  it  rushes  out 
of  the  machine.  It  never  fails 
to  work  well,  and  requires,  at  most, 
half  an  hour's  attention.  The  labour 
is  nothing,  as  a  child  can  turn  the 
machine.  If  made  longer,  and  di- 
vided into  compartments,  it  would 
serve  for  the  preparation  of  several 
kinds  of  paste  at  the  same  time.  This 
machine  offers  the  double  advantage 
of  raising  paste  expeditiously  and  to 
the  exact  degree  required. 

AUTOMATONS. 

The  most  wonderful  exhibition — 
at  all  events  one  of  the  most  curious 
exhibitions — in  London,  is  ; — a  col- 
lection of  mechanical  and  musical 
automata,  at  the  New  Gothic  Hall, 
in  the  Haymarket,  First,  we  have 
"  The  Juvenile  Artist,"  who  (or 
wMch)  in  three  minutes,  produces,  in 
the  presence  of  the  spectators,  ft  free 
and  graceful  sketch — Cupid, perhaps, 
in  a  triumphal  car — and,  if  not  quite 
satisfied  with  his  performance,  he  re- 
touches it ;  his  (or  its)  eyes  appa- 
rently directed  to,  and  moving  over, 
the  paper  on  which  the  drawing  is 
executed. 

Then  appears  a  "  Musical  Lady," 
rather  larger  than  the  Infant  Lyra, 
who  plays  several  airs,  with  much 
grace  of  movement  and  sweet  expres- 
sion of  countenance  ;  her  tell-tale 
eyes  looked  unutterable  things,  her 
bosom  palpitating  with  virgin  tender- 
ness and  truth. 

Next  we  have  a  u  Rope-dancer," 
of  wonderful  agility  ; — a  "  Walking 
Figure,"  self-balanced,  the  ne  phis 
ultra  of  mechanism  ; — a  "  Siberian 
Mouse,"  set  with  pearls,  that  plays 
all  manner  of  tricks  ; — a  "  a  Taran- 
tula Spider,"  whose  rapidity  of  ap- 
proach might  scare  a   fine  lady  ; — a 
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"  Humming  Bird,"  that  springs  out 
of  a  gold-enamelled  snuff-box,  war- 
bles several  tunes,  and  then  hops  in 
again  ; — a  u  Serpent,"  wrought  in 
gold,  with  diamond  eyes ; — an  "  Egyp- 
tian Lizard  ;" — an  "  Eihiopian  Cat- 
erpillar," &c. 

Nothing,  however,  pleased  us  more, 
than  u  The  Magician,"  who  (or 
which)  answers  questions  most  ora- 
cularly. We  inquired — not  doubt- 
ing, by  the  bye — "  whether  there 
were  any  women  in  heaven  ;"  the 
sage  replied,  in  the  true  spirit  of  chi- 
valry, "  there  could  be  no  heaven 
without  them."  We  wished  him  to 
tell  us  "  whether  we  were  married  or 
single  :"  he  said  "  we  knew  our- 
selves, otherwise  he  would  inform  us." 

The  whole  of  this  most  amusing 
exhibition  is  admirably  managed,  and 
affords  an  astonishing,  perhaps  an  un- 
equalled display  of  mechanical  skill. 

FRESH    WATER. 

As  a  means  of  preserving  water  at 
sea,  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Ruy- 
ter  recommends  the  use  of  a  compo- 
sition of  resin  and  olive-oil  well  mix- 
ed will;  brick-dust,  to  which  he  gives 
the  consistence  of  varnish.  He  ren- 
ders the  resin  adherent  by  melting  it 
with  olive-oil,  which  unites  itself  with 
great  facility  to  iron,  with  which  it 
becomes  perfectly  combined  when 
applied  to  it  very  hot.  Its  combina- 
tion with  the  brick-dust  gives  it  a 
sufficient  degree  of  solidity  without 
altering  its  adherent  quality.  This 
plastering,  when  applied  to  the  in- 
side of  the  casks,  is  not  liable  to  be 
dissolved  by  water,  which,  on  ihe 
contrary, increases  its  hardness,  while 
it  preserves  the  iron  on  the  outside 
from  being  rusted.  The  author  states, 
that  he  his  employed  this  composi- 
tion for  several  years  on  casks  bound 
with  iron  hoops,  which  underwent 
no  oxydization,  and  therefore  ren- 
dered the  use  of  pitch  unnecessary. 

HONESTY  EXEMPLIFIED. 

A  set  of  parish  officers  in  a  country 
village  applied  to  Snetzler,  a  celebra- 
ted organ  builder,  to  examine  their 
organ,  and  make  improvements  in  it : 


— "  Gentlemen,"  said  the  honest 
Swiss,  "  your  organ  be  wort  von  hun- 
dred pound  just  now. — Veil,  I  will 
spend  you  von  hundred  pound  upon 
it,  and  it  shall  then  be  wort  fifty." 

THE  INCONSTANT. 
Ah  !  Mary,  smile  not  at  my  woes, 

Nor  mock  my  just  upbraiding  ; 
When  you  to  Henry  gave  that  rose, 

Your  love  to  me  was  fading. 

I  sacred  held  the  oaths  you  swore, 
Then  wherefore  can  you  wonder  : 

When  Mary  Henry's  favours  wore, 
Our  ties  were  rent  asunder. 

There's  but  one  love — one  way  of  love — 
Whole,  changeless,  and  confiding  ; 

Let  but  a  doubt  th'  enchantment  move, 
And  where's  the  spell  abiding. 

RAGE  FOR  DANCING  IN  IRELAND. 

The  Irish  seem  to  be  as  fond  of 
exercise  of  this  kind  as  the  French. 
Among  the  middle  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity, says  the  author  of  Letters 
from  the  Irish  Highlands,  the  ser- 
vants of  the  family  commonly  amuse 
themselves,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  by 
dancing  together  ;  and,  among  the 
peasants,  it  is  so  favourite  an  accom- 
plishment, that  some  of  their  hard- 
earned  tenpennies  are  bestowed  upon 
those  itinerant  masters  who  move  from 
village  to  village,uemainingjust  as  long 
in  each  as  they  can  find  scholars  and 
potatoes  sufficient  for  their  mainte- 
nance. Even  in  this  wild  corner,  we 
have  our  votaries  of  Terpsichore, 
and  receive  occasional  visits  from 
the  professors  of  her  mysteries.  A 
young  man  came  to  us  from  the  coun- 
ty of  Mayo,  with  his  violin  in  his 
hand  ;  exercising  at  the  same  time 
two  professions,  which  would  hardly 
be  deemed  compatible  in  a  more  civ- 
ilized country.  He  was  a  tailor  and 
a  dancing-master.  The  remunera- 
tion which  he  demanded  appeared  to 
me  large  when  compared  with  the 
means  of  payment  possessed  by  his 
pupils ;  but  very  inadequate,  when 
compared  with  the  sum  that  is  neces- 
sary for  a  man's  support,  even  on  a 
diet  of  potatoes.  For  a  course  of 
eighteen  lessons  he  received  two  ten- 
pennies.    The  lessons  were  given  four 
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or  five  times  in  the  week.  The  free 
and  hospitable  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, I  have  no  doubt,  ensured  him 
his  lodging  in  some  one  of  the  cabins, 
and  he  probably  made  something  by 
his  other  trade  ;  for  I  was  told  that 
he  was  a  reputable  young  man,  "  a 
rich  fellow  enough,"  as  Dogberry 
would  say  ;  "one that  had  two  gowns, 
and  every  thing  handsome  about 
him/'  It  was  from  one  of  my  fair 
customers  that  I  heard  an  account  of 
the  death  of  this  dancing-master,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  the  typhus  fever. 
She  was  a  shrewd,  dark-eyed  little 
woman,  who  came  to  purchase  some 
of  the  English  clothes.  I  brought 
her  out  calico,  flannel,  grey  linsey- 
woolsey.  No  :  they  were  not  what 
she  wanted.  What  was  it,  then  ? 
"The  green  petticoat."  It  was  lin- 
sey-woolsey of  a.  bright  pea-green 
color.  Her  eyes  sparkled  when  I 
produced  it.  "  Sure  then,  and  it's  a 
pretty  petticoat.  Isn't  it  elegant 
now  ?"  But,  as  soon  as  it  was  un- 
folded, her  brow  was  again  clouded. 
What  was  the  matter  ?  The  answer 
was  in  Irish,  and  my  interpreter 
laughed  while  she  translated,  "  too 
narrow  for  dancing,"  My  little  friend, 
who  was  indeed  neither  young  nor 
unmarried,  nodded  her  head  very  sa- 
gaciously ;  "  Och  sure  then,  and  it's 
entirely  too  narrow," — and  she  thrust 
out  her  legs,  in  a  pas  de  Zephyr, 
that  most  certainly  required  an  addi- 
tional breadth.  I  smiled  to  think 
what  our  English  friends  would  have 
said  to  this  strange  objection  against 
their  petticoats. 

ST    HELENA. 

The  sepulchre  of  Napoleon  has 
occasioned  a  discussion  that  has 
much  occupied  the  attention  of  Go- 
vernment and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. Mr  Torbet  (proprietor  of  the 
earth  where  repose  the  remains  of 
the  man  who,  at  one  time,  grasped 
the  empire  of  the  world)  speculated 
that  he  should  gain  £300  or  £400 
a-year,  by  imposing  a  tax  on  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  numerous  visitors  of  the 
spot.  The  authorities  of  the  island 
attempted  to  do  away  with  this  mo- 


nopoly, when  Mr  Torbet  demanded 
that  the  body  should  be  exhumed, 
and  placed  elsewhere.  The  Govern- 
ment put  a  stop  to  this  scandalous 
proceeding,  and  ordered  the  East- 
India  Company  to  pay  a  sum  of 
£500  to  Mr  Torbet,  on  condition 
that  the  body  of  Napoleon  be  suffer- 
ed to  remain  in  its  present  place  of 
interment.  This  has  been  accepted  ; 
and  the  celebrated  tomb  may  now  be 
visited  without  charge. 

AUTHOR   OP    JUNIUS. 

A  Critical  Inquiry  regarding  the 
real  Author  of  the  Letters  of  Ju- 
nius, proving  them  to  have  been 
written  by  Lord  Viscount  Sack- 
ville.  By  George  Coventry.  8vo. 
14s.  London,  June.  1825. 
Like  every  one  else  who  had  stu- 
died the  controversies  relative  to  Ju- 
nius, we  were  strongly  prepossess- 
ed in  favour  of  Sir  Philip  Francis's 
claims  ;  and  although  the  present  vol- 
ume has  certainly  shaken  that  con- 
viction, it  has  by  no  means  removed 
it.  Mr  Coventry  has  made  out  what 
our  lawyers  would  term  a  good  prima 
facie  case  against  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville,  which,  in  the  absence  of  other 
claimants,  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  justify  us  in  pronouncing  him  to 
be  the  author  of  Junius.  That  his 
lordship  and  Junius  were  identical, 
has  been  frequently  suspected.  Sir 
William  Draper,  to  whom  the  inqui- 
ry was  one  of  some  interest,  attribu- 
ted the  authorship  of  Junius  to  Lord 
George  ;  and  Mr  Woodfall,  to  whom 
an  application  was  made  b}r  Mr  Co- 
ventry, asserted  that  his  father  (the 
correspondent  cf  Junius)  at  times 
suspected  the  same  nobleman. 

The  character  and  history  of  Lord 
George  undoubtedly  give  a  colour  to 
the  supposition  ;  and  it  is  rather  from 
the  general  congruity  of  these  with 
the  tenor  and  spirit  of  Junius's  writ- 
ings, than  from  any  minute  chain  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  that  we  are 
led  to  infer  the  identity  of  his  lord- 
ship and  Junius.  Mr  C.  has  traced, 
with  much  success,  the  acerbity  and 
violence  with  which  Junius  attacks 
the  characters  of  various  individuals. 
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to  the  wounded  feelings  which  the  excessively  fond,  and  faithfully  fulfils 
affair  of  Minden  inspired  in  the  breast  all  the  offices  of  a  real  mother,  both 
of  Lord  G.  Sackville  towards  those  in  suckling  them,  and  showing  the 
who  took  an  active  part  against  him  same  anxiety  and  care  for  their  pro- 
upon  that  occasion.  On  the  other  tection  which  she  naturally  would  for 
hand,  he  has  attempted  to  shew  that  her  own  kittens, 
some  of  those  who  suffered  from  the 
pen  of  Junius,  were  persons  whom 
Sir  Philip  Francis  had  reason  to 
regard.  

A    WARY    CREDITOR. 

A  dashing  gentleman,  who  was  not 


FRENCH  STREETS. 

It   is   chiefly  to    Louis   XIV.  that 

Paris  is  indebted  for  the  improvement 

of  the  streets   and  public  roads.     At 

the  begin  nine:  of  his  reign  the  ladies 
reckoned  among  the   number  of  the        1 1  5  s  , 

,  *  ■  •*>        i  •     i    .,         seldom  went   out  except   on   mules, 

best  paymasters,  visiting  his   hatter,         -.  tl  .,  '  . 

r.      , r  J  7  r.    .    &,  •       .       .  >    and  the  gentlemen  wore  b 


fixed  upon  one  of  the  hats  in  the 
shop  which  he  wished  to  have  sent 
home  upon  credit :  this  being  refused, 
he  exclaimed  "  What !  do  you  refuse 
to  give  me  credit  for  a  hat  ?"  when 
the  hatter  replied,  I  have  another 
trifling  objection  besides  that  of 
merely  giving  you  credit — I  should 
not  like  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
bowing  to  my  own  hat  till  you  may 
choose  to  pay  for  it. 

SHOOTING. 

Two  shooting  matches  took  place 
recently  for  101.  each,  near  Limer- 
ick, between  Mr  P.  G.  an  American 
gentleman,  and  Mr  B.  13.  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Clare,  and  were  both  won  by 
the  latter  hitting  nine  single  half- 
pence flung  successively  into  the  air 
with  velocity,  and  three  potatoes  si- 
milarly thrown  at  a  hat  twenty  yards 
distant.  Mr  G.  lost  by  missing  one 
halfpenny  out  of  the  nine,  and  the 
three  potatoes. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

A  vixen  fox,  with  three  very  young 
cubs,  which  had  been  dug  out  of  an 
earth  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
brought  a  few  days  ago  to  John  Bar- 
ling, Esq,  of  Nowdes,  near  Sitting- 
bourne,  Eng.  and  which  were  con- 
fined in  an  out-building,  from  which 
the  mother  escaped,  and  sacrificed 
those  maternal  feelings  for  her  pro- 
geny, for  the  love   of  liberty,   which 

were  afterwards  in  an  extraordinary  the  time,  and  he  made  two  or  three 
manner  evinced  by  a  cat  in  the  com-  unsuccessful  attempts,  but  at  lengtk 
plete  adoption  of  the  deserted  family,  accomplished  the  task  amidst*  the 
She  took  the  cubs,  of  which  she  is    cheers  of  the  spectators. 


gentlemen  wore  buskins.  A 
Spaniard,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  at 
Paris,  seeing  them  thus  equipped,  in- 
quired, "  si  toute  la  villc  par  tain  en 
poste  ?"  This  monarch  opened  ma- 
ny new  streets,  and  enlarged  and 
paved  those  in  which  carriages  could 
not  pass.  Dulaure  relates,  that  in 
each  of  the  streets  the  bust  of  the 
king,  wearing  an  enormous  court,  wig, 
was  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation. 
The  earliest  record  of  the  streets 
of  Paris  being  lighted  at  night  is  of 
the  year  1465,  when  Louis  XI.  issu- 
ed an  ordinance,  enjoining  a  lantern 
to  be  placed  before  every  house  by 
its  occupier.  In  the  reign  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  Paris  being  infested  by  thieves 
and  assassins,  whose  crimes  kept  the 
inhabitants  in  constant  dread  of  the 
approach  of  night,  that  monarch  issu- 
ed an  ordinance  in  1524,  command- 
ing every  householder  "  to  place  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  the 
window  of  the  first  story,  a  lantern 
containing  a  lighted  candle,  as  a  pre- 
servative against  tbe  attacks  des  muu- 
vais  garcons.  At  this  period  no  one 
walked  in  the  streets  after  sunset 
without  a  lantern. 


AQUATIC    WAGER. 

On  Tuesday,  June  J,  an  officer  of 
the  7th  Hussars  laid  a  wager  that  he 
would  ride  his  horse  through  the 
centre  arch  of  Hampton-bridge  The 
current  was  very  strong  and  deep  at 
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COUNT  KONINGSFELDT  AND  HIS  ANCESTORS : 

A  LEGEND  OP  THE  NORTH. 

"  What  joys  are  the  life  of  a  hunter  surrounding;! 

For  whom  foams  so  richly  the  cup  of  delight! 

With  rifle  and  horn,  through  the  broad  forest  bounding1, 

Or  stretched  in  its  shade,  by  the  streamlet  so  bright ; 

How  glorious  to  see  the  fleet  stag  vainly  flying, 

The  hound  in  the  green- wood,  the  hawk  in  the  air! 

The  pastime  of  princes  all  others  outvying, 

No  sport  upon  earth  with  the  chase  can  compare. 

"  Yoho,  tra  la  la!  &c. 

■'  Not  even  with  day  is  the  hunter's  sport  ended — 

The  midnight  to  him  is  as  dear  as  the  noon  ; 

For  when  the  bright  sun  in  the  west  has  descended, 

Fp  rises  to  light  him  his  lady  the  moon. 

By  her  yellow  beam  led,  through  the  deepest  glens  hieing, 

The  wolf  or  the  wild  boar  he  tracks  to  his  lair; 

The  pastime  of  princes  all  others  outvying, 

No  sport  upon  earth  with  the  chase  can  compare. 

"Yoho,  tra  la  la!" 


THE  spirited  chorus  in  the  opera 
of  Der  Freischiitz,  with  its  ac- 
companiment of  forest  scenery,  the 
deep  green-wood,  the  rugged  rocks 
and  gushing  waters,  brought  recol- 
lections to  ray  mind  fraught  with  the 
wild  romance  of  the  northern  nations, 
and  forcibly  reminded  me  of  a  plea- 
sant adventure  which  occurred  to  me 
in  a  hasty  journey  through  Sweden. 
My  carriage  had  broken  down  at  the 
entrance  of  a  forest ;  many  hours 
were  necessary  for  its  repair,  ere  it 
could  be  again  rendered  serviceable  ; 
and,  having  received  such  directions 
as  I  thought  would  enable  me  to 
reach  the  next  post,  I  walked  for- 
ward alone.  The  scene  was  to  me 
equally  new,  strange,  and  beautiful  ; 
the  woody  labyrinth  appeared  to  be 
interminable  ;  but  here  and  there  a 
green  glade  interposed  to  give  it 
56    atheneum,  vol.  3.    2d  smes. 


variety,  whilst  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  the  upland  paths  and  deep 
ravines,  the  scattered  trees  and  close 
thickets,  presented  so  many  enchant- 
ing combinations,  that,  wholly  lost 
in  admiration,  I  wandered  from  spot 
to  spot  completely  at  random,  and 
entangled  myself  at  every  step  still 
deeper  in  the  mazes  of  the  wild. 

I  was  beginning  to  feel  excessive- 
ly fatigued,  and  not  a  little  hungry, 
and  my  taste  for  the  picturesque  was 
fast  giving  way  to  a  strong  desire  to 
exchange  these  profound  solitudes 
for  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  when, 
much  to  my  surprise  and  delight,  I 
heard  a  song,  not  from  a  bird,  but 
the  voices  of  men  bursting  upon  my 
ear  in  one  grand  swell,  then  dying 
away  in  soft  cadences,  and  in  another 
instant  making  the  distant  echoes 
ring  with  the  minstrel-strain.   Guided 
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by  the  sound,  I  urged  my  way  through 
winding  alleys,  and  came  at  once  up- 
on the  party,  a  jovial  band  of  hunt- 
ers lying  idly  upon  the  green-sward, 
under  a  fir-crowned  pile  of  rocks, 
and  close  to  a  fountain  which  welled 
at  their  feet.  An  abundant  supply 
of  bread,  meat,  and  wine  was  spread 
upon  the  grass,  and  they  were  chant- 
ing the  Jagcr-licd  (hunting  song) 
with  that  exquisite  native  melody 
which  is  so  astonishing  and  fascinat- 
ing to  an  Englishman's  ear,  accus- 
tomed to  the  unmusical  voices  of  his 
own  countrymen.  I  met  with  a  hear- 
ty welcome  from  the  sylvan  wassail- 
ers,  stretched  my  limbs  upon  the 
green-sward  beside  them,  appeased 
the  cravings  of  appetite,  and  then 
luxuriated  in  the  exquisite  sensations 
which  the  scene,  the  season,  and  the 
hour  produced.  The  striking  atti- 
tudes, costumes,  and  countenances  of 
my  companions,  the  delicious  repose 
of  the  glen,  broken  only  by  the  chirp- 
ing of  birds,  the  humming  of  insects, 
and  then  the  fresh  smell  of  the  leaves, 
together  with  the  brilliant  glories  of 
the  now-setting  sun,  as  it  gilded  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  tinged  the  spark- 
ling waters  with  crimson,  and  threw 
long  streams  of  light  up  the  avenues 
which  intersected  the  surrounding 
oaks  and  elms,  steeped  every  sense 
in  calm  delight.  I  thought  what  a 
happy  change  it  would  be  to  the  im- 
prisoned tenant  of  the  city,  reluctant- 
ly condemned  to  toil  in  dark  build- 
ings for  gold,  to  inhale  the  reviving 
air  of  this  rustic  haunt,  and  brace  his 
unnerved  frame  in  healthful  exercise; 
and  was  ready  to  exclaim — 

u  Under  the  green-wood  tree, 

Who  loves  to  live  with  me, 

And  tune  his  merry  note 

Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 

Come  hither!  come  hither!  come  hither! 

Here  shall  he  see  no  enemy — 

Save  winter  and  rough  weather. 

The  hospitable  party  whom  I  had 
so  fortunately  encountered  consisted 
of  the  forest-keeper,  Count  Kouings- 
fcldt, and  his  attendants.  He  des- 
patched a  chasseur  to  apprize  my 
servants  of  the  cause  of  ray  deten- 
tion, and  insisted  upon  my  spending 


the  night  under  his  roof.  T  accept- 
ed his  courtesy  as  freely  as  it  was 
freely  given,  and  after  a  sufficient 
rest  we  bent  our  steps  to  the  Count's 
sylvan  abode.  It  was  an  ancient 
structure,  spacious,  and  beautifully 
situated  upon  the  edge  of  a  wood.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  the  antique 
appearance  of  its  architecture,  as  the 
dark  walls  arose  in  gothic  grandeur, 
and  received  the  last  ray  of  the  de- 
clining sun  on  the  fretted  stone-work 
of  their  decorations.  The  interior 
was  equally  striking  and  pictorial  : 
the  hall  and  diniBg-room  were  wain- 
scoted with  oaken  pannels,  highly 
polished  and  richly  carved  ;  and  pic- 
tures, representing  subjects  taken 
from  the  chase,  were  surmounted 
with  the  wide-spreading  antlers  of 
the  buck;  whilst  rifles,  and  horns, 
and  powder-flasks,  mingled  with  the 
relics  of  ancient  armour,  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  were  tastefully 
arranged  in  appropriate  situations. 
The  principal  saloon  was  hung  with 
tapestry,  whereon  some  skilful  hand 
had  wrought  the  death  of  the  stag  :  it 
was  exceedingly  well  delineated  ;  the 
whole  group  of  horses,  dogs,  and 
hunters  seemed  to  breathe  ;  and  the 
triumph  displayed  by  the  counte- 
nances and  action  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded the  expiring  animal,  strong- 
ly indicated  the  brave  sport  which  the 
gallant  brute  had  afforded.  On  look- 
ing around  me,  I  found  the  scene  re- 
peated on  every  side  ;  sometimes 
sculptured  in  wood,  at  others  painted 
on  canvass,  and  single  portraits  of  the 
stag  were  multiplied  by  artists  who 
nearly  equalled  the  touch  of  Snyders. 
I  could  not  help  expressing  my  sur- 
prise at  the  constant  recurrence  of 
the  same  subject  when  the  wild  boar 
and  the  wolf  offered  so  much  variety. 
My  host  smiled  :  u  there  is  an  inci- 
dent of  deep  interest  to  our  family ," 
said  he,  "  connected  with  the  chase, 
whose  memory  is  here  perpetuated." 
My  curiosity  was  now  excited,  and 
having  expressed  a  hope  that  I  might 
be  indulged  with  a  relation  which 
promised  to  gratify  my  passion  for 
the  romantic  traditions  of  his  coun- 
try, he  courteously  assured  me  of  his 
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willingness  to  comply  with  my  re- 
quest, and  immediately  after  supper 
commenced  his  narrative. 

"  My  remote  ancestors,"  said  he, 
"  descended  from  the  early  kings  of 
the  north,  were  exceedingly  rich  and 
powerful  ;  but  after  a  brilliant  season 
of  prosperity,  their  glory  began  to 
decline,  sometimes  involved  in  re- 
bellion, at  others  engaged  in  long  and 
sanguinary  wars  with  their  rude 
neighbours  ;  the  family  possessions, 
diminished  by  forfeiture,  and  wrest- 
ed away  by  conquest,  became  at 
length  wholly  inadequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  dignity  of  so  illustrious  a 
descent.  The  only  portion  of  the 
paternal  inheritance  which  remained 
to  Count  Leuthold  Koningsfeldt,  con- 
sisted of  a  tract  of  barren  and  sterile 
land,  yielding  a  scanty  portion  of  food 
to  the  labourer's  toil.  Gloomy  pine- 
woods  alone  diversified  the  rugged 
aspect  of  the  country,  which  for  the 
most  part  was  little  else  than  a  stony 
desert.  Leuthold  had  lost  his  pa- 
rents soon  after  he  had  emerged  from 
infancy ;  he  spent  his  youth  in  the 
service  of  his  Prince,  and  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  valorous 
conduct  in  the  field  of  war.  Return- 
ing peace  found  him  covered  with 
honour,  but  poorer  even  than  when 
he  had  commenced  his  career  in 
arms.  The  splendour  so  becoming, 
and  indeed  necessary  to  his  rank, 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  main- 
tain during  his  attendance  upon  the 
King  at  the  court  of  Stockholm,  had 
plunged  him  into  debt,  and  he  sought 
the  ungentle  soil  of  his  birth  with  the 
bitter  feeling  resulting  from  a  con- 
viction that  no  means  remained  to 
discharge  the  demands  against  him, 
except  the  sale  of  these  lands  ;  and 
though  the  idea  of  parting  with  the 
last  acre  belonging  to  a  noble  but  un- 
fortunate race  was  extremely  painful, 
the  danger  which  existed  of  not  be- 
ing able  to  find  a  purchaser  increased 
the  anxiety  and  despondence  of  his 
mind.  Ilis  estate  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  dominions  of  rich 
nobles.  Luxuriant  meadow-land  and 
fertile  corn-fields,  villages  tenanted 
by  a  hardy  race  of  happy  peasantiy. 


and  green  hills  dotted  with  innume- 
rable flocks  of  sheep,  met  his  gaze 
whenever  he  passed  the  boundary  of 
his  own  pine-wood  and  flinty  healh. 
On  the  right  dwelt  the  wealthy  Lord 
of  Stalhoheiiberg,  on  the  left  Couut 
Xavier  of  Carlstrad.  He  had  fought 
by  the  side  of  the  former  in  many  a 
fierce  battle  with  the  Muscovite,  and 
was  now  a  welcome  guest  at  his  cas- 
tle. Adriana,  the  fair  daughter  of 
the  Count,  the  gentlest  and  the  love- 
liest of  her  sex,  smiled  on  the  war- 
rior. Undazzled  by  the  jewels  which 
shone  upon  the  plumed  caps  and  fur- 
red mantles  of  richer  knights,  or  the 
proud  grandeur  of  their  numerous 
retinue,  she  welcomed  the  plainly  at- 
tired and  unattended  Leuthold  with 
frank  cordiality,  extended  her  hand 
to  him  in  the  dance,  and  motioned 
her  maidens  to  make  room  for  him 
whenever  he  approached  the  bower 
where  she  sat,  plying  the  busy  nee- 
dle and  joining  in  the  song  of  the 
blythe  spirits  around  her. 

"  The  unhappy  young  man  found 
a  balm  for  his  wounded  spirit  in  the 
soothing  attentions  of  this  lovely 
creature.  Visions  of  happiness 
sprang  up  in  his  breast.  He  paused 
not  to  examine  the  foundations  upon 
which  these  sweet  hopes  rested,  but 
abandoned  himself  to  the  delight  of 
the  hour,  and  indulged  in  fond  antici- 
pations of  felicity,  though  he  knew 
not  how  they  were  to  be  realized. 
Adriana  had  already  a  host  of  lovers 
in  her  train,  and  of  these  Xavier  of 
Carlstrad  was  particularly  favoured 
by  her  father.  To  him,  however, 
she  manifested  coldness  bordering 
upon  aversion  ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  evident  marks  of  her  indifference, 
he  persevered  in  his  attentions  ;  for, 
vain  of  his  person,  and  priding  him- 
self upon  his  wealth,  it  was  long  ere 
he  perceived  the  slight  chance  which 
he  had  of  success,  or  the  preference 
which  Adriana  accorded  to  Count 
Koningsfeldt. 

"  A  circumstance  soon  occurred 
which  opened  the  eyes  of  all  parties 
to  their  respective  situations.  The 
bii  th-day  of  the  fair  daughter  of  Stal- 
hoheubcig   drew  near,  and  all  her 
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relations  and  friends  were  preparing 
rich  gifts  for  the  occasion.  The  whole 
world   appeared  to  have  been  ran- 
sacked for  baubles  to  please  her  eye 
and   to   gratify    the   most   exquisite 
tastes.      The    silks  of  Persia  were 
brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea ;    Siberia  presented    costly 
furs  ;   feathers  and   perfumes    came 
from  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  Ara- 
by  the  blest ;  strange  gorgeous  birds, 
in   gilded  cages,  the  productions  of 
India  ;    cambric  and  lace  from  Flan- 
ders ;    a  lute  from  Italy,  the  land  of 
song;  and   carpets  and  shawls   from 
the  Turkish   looms.      Valuable  and 
beautiful,  however,  as  these  offerings 
were,  they  were  far  surpassed  by  the 
splendour  of  Count  Xavier's  present : 
he  laid  at  her  feet  a  sparkling  coro- 
net, wherein  the  ruby,  the  amethyst, 
the  topaz  and  the  emerald,  contended 
for  magnificence  with  the    diamond. 
Adriana  stood  in   the  centre  of  her 
father's    hall,    with    her    sweet   face 
lighted  up  with  joy  and  gratitude,  to 
receive  the    congratulations    of  her 
kinsfolk  and  friends.     To  the  knights 
and  noblemen  who  approached  her, 
she  gave  kind   smiles    and  gracious 
looks  ;  to  her  young  female  compan- 
ions  tender  kisses    and    warm    em- 
braces.    One  gave  her  an  embroid- 
ered  scarf,  wrought  with   her  own 
hand  ;  from  the  others  she  received  a 
fan,  a  rosary  of  amber,  a  musk-ball, 
a  bracelet  of  Bohemian  garnets,  a  box 
of  sweetmeats,   a    Venetian    neck- 
chain,  an  ivoiy  basket ; — and  where 
was  Leuthold  ?     He,  too,  had  a  gift; 
but  just  as  he  was  about  to  withdraw 
it  from  the  concealment  of  his  man- 
tle, with  an  apology  for  its  worthless- 
ness,Xavier  stepped  before  him,  and 
kneeling  upon  one  knee,  placed  the 
jewelled  diadem  upon  the  floor,  and 
solicited  its  acceptance  from  the  lady 
of  his  affections.     Adriana  lifted  the 
splendid  trophy  from  the  ground,  and 
gazed  with  wondering  admiration  up- 
on the  rich  clusters  of  precious  stones 
which  adorned  it ;  and  Koningsfeldt, 
not   without  a  sensation    of  shame, 
seized  the  moment  to  make  his  hum- 
ble offering,  in  the  expectation  that 
it  would  be  instantly  cast  aside  and 


disregarded  amidst  the  shining  orna- 
ments which  had  been  heaped  upon 
the  queen  of  the  day.  It  was  a  sim- 
ple wreath  of  white  roses,  woven  by 
the  pious  nuns  of  a  neighbouring 
convent.  "  Ah,  how  beautiful !"  ex- 
claimed Adriana,  as  she  hastily  gave 
the  glittering  gems  which  had  so  late- 
ly won  her  attention  to  the  care  of 
an  attendant,  and  stretching  out  her 
hand  for  the  fiowery  garland,  placed 
it  with  a  glance  of  delight  among  the 
silken  tresses  which  waved  over  her 
brow.  Every  body  was  struck  with 
the  action,  and  with  the  additional 
loveliness  which  the  chaplet  of  roses 
conferred  upon  the  fair  wearer.  It 
was  the  only  improvement  which 
could  have  been  made  to  her  dress, 
the  most  appropriate  ornament  and 
finish  to  flowing  drapery  of  snowy 
texture,  edged  only  with  a  satin  braid 
of  the  same  spotless  hue.  She  look- 
ed like  one  of  Flora's  nymphs  ;  that 
one  who,  rejecting  the  garden's  gau- 
dy blossoms,  chose  by  her  modest 
emblems  to  personify  simplicity. 

"  The  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly 
were  turned  upon  Count  Konings- 
feldt's  roses,  and  all  were  loud  in 
their  praise  of  his  taste  and  discrimi- 
nation in  the  judicious  selection  of  a 
birth-day  gift,  for  one  whose  delicate 
beauty  approximated  so  closely  to 
that  of  the  pure  and  tender  flowers 
which  crowned  a  brow  of  parian 
whiteness.  Xavier  alone  felt  morti- 
fied :  but  he  dissembled  his  indigna- 
tion at  the  careless  indifference  with 
which  his  sumptuous  present  had 
been  thrown  aside,  and  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  the  unconscious  lovers. 
The  morning  was  spent  in  wandering 
through  the  green  wildernesses  of 
Count  Stalhohenberg's  garden ;  Leu- 
thold seldom  quitted  the  side  of  Adri- 
ana, or  if  by  chance  they  were  sepa- 
rated, each  manifested  a  restless  un- 
easiness until  they  met  again.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  ball.  How  light- 
ly and  how  gaily  both  flew  down  the 
dance  together,  and  what  an  animated 
portrait  did  she  present  as  she  threw 
back  her  fair  head,  and  shook  the 
clustering  curls  from  her  temples  ; 
whilst    he,    encircling    her   slender 
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waist  with  his  arm,  bent  clown  his 
eagle  eve  to  gaze  upon  her,  checked 
the  rapid  movement  of  his  feet  to 
give  her  breath,  and  then  supporting 
her  with  a  firmer  clasp,  darted  round 
and  round  as  the  exhilarating  music 
struck  forth  a  livelier  strain  !  Carl- 
strad  observed  all  this  as  he  leaned 
against  a  pillar  situated  in  a  shadowy 
corner  of  the  illuminated  hall.  Twice 
his  hand  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
and  twice  he  stepped  forward  re- 
solved to  fling  his  gauntlet  in  Kcn- 
ingsfeldfs  face,  and  dare  him  to  im- 
mediate combat.  But  prudence  re- 
strained him.  He  read  the  genuine 
effusions  of  tenderness  in  every 
glance,  every  smile,  every  word  of 
Adriana  ;  and  even  should  he  prove 
victorious  in  the  strife,  and  stretch 
his  rival,  bleeding,  maimed,  or  life- 
less at  his  feet,  what  could  be  hope 
from  one  who  would  turn  with  hor- 
ror from  the  destroyer  of  all  that  she 
held  dear  ?  These  reflections  deter- 
mined him  to  have  recourse  to  less 
obvious,  but  far  more  certain  means 
to  ruin  the  prospects  of  Koningsfeldt, 
and  send  him  au  exile  from  the  land 
of  his  birth  ;  and,  that  point  accom- 
plished, he  trusted  that  absence  would 
work  its  usual  remedy  in  the  mind  of 
an  individual,  belonging  to  a  sex 
which  he  had  been  taught  to  esteem 
as  fickle  as  the  winds.  Then  the 
field  would  be  open  to  him,  and  he 
doubted  not  that,  a  favoured  object 
removed,  his  zeal,  his  perseverance, 
and  his  assiduity  would  win  for  him 
the  prize  he  coveted. 

"  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  ap- 
proached the  maid  and  her  lover 
with  a  friendly  aspect,  and  dexter- 
ously contrived,  without  appearing 
to  attempt  to  supplant  the  envied 
Leuthold,  to  insinuate  himself  be- 
tween him  and  Adriana,  speaking  in 
the  most  friendly  manner  to  both, 
and  at  the  same  time  effectually  pre- 
venting them  from  conversing  on  the 
subject  nearest  their  hearts.  It  was 
a  fortunate,  though  disagreeable  in- 
terruption. Koningsfeldt,  more  in 
love  than  ever,  his  spirits  raised  by 
the  flattering  compliment  which  the 
loveliest  maiden  in  Sweden  had  paid 


him,  animated  by  the  song,  the  dance, 
the  blazing  lights,  and  the  sparkling 
of  the  wine  cup,  had  nearly  forgotten 
his  poverty  ;  and  the  fond  intreaty 
that  the  soft  white  hand  which  he 
clasped  in  his  own,  might  be  linked 
forever  with  his  fortunes,  was  upon 
his  lips,  when  Xavier's  intrusion 
checked  the  utterance  of  the  rash  de- 
sire. No  opportunity  occurred  at 
the  banquet  in  which  he  could  whis- 
per his  tender  tale  unheard,  and  they 
parted,  convinced  of  each  other's  at- 
tachment, but  unbound  by  the  mutual 
vow  which  would  have  engaged  the 
honour  as  well  as  the  affection  of 
each. 

"  The  rivals  rode  home  apparently 
in  cordial  amity  together.  Already 
guessing  the  state  of  his  companion's 
affairs,  the  Lord  of  Carlstrad's  artful 
questions  soon  drew  a  very  impor- 
tant piece  of  information  from  the 
unsuspecting  Count.  He  had  bor- 
rowed money  from  Amos  Golshen, 
a  rich  Jew  of  Stockholm.  The  next 
day  Xavier  despatched  a  confidential 
messenger  to  this  man,  whose  persua- 
sions wrought  upon  the  Israelite  to 
persecute  his  unhappy  creditor  for 
payment.  Reports  of  Leuthold's 
debts,  extravagance,  and,  what  was 
still  more  disgraceful,  his  want  ef 
means,  were  industriously  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  neighbouring 
castles.  His  vassals  and  servants, too, 
who  had  hitherto  borne  their  hard 
lot  with  patience,  began  to  murmur 
at  the  privations  which  they  v,v\c 
obliged  to  endure  ;  and  Koningsfeldt 
was  not  slow  to  perceive  a  change  in 
the  deportment  of  his  acquaintance 
and  dependents.  He  was  either  en- 
tirely shunned,  or  coldly  regarded 
by  the  former,  and  the  majority  of 
the  latter  neglected  his  commands. 
His  hawks  were  suffered  to  grow 
wild,  his  hounds  were  unfed,  and  his 
horses  unhandsomely  caparisoned. 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  vexations, 
the  Count  of  Carlstrad  offered  to  be- 
come the  purchaser  of  the  Konings- 
feldt estate.  Leuthold  would  gladly 
have  put  off  the  evil  day  which  should 
see  him  bereft  of  the  last  relique  of 
his  ancestral  dominions  :  but  the  pre- 
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tended  friend  so  strongly  urged  the 
necessity  of  upholding  his  character 
and  honour  at  any  sacrifice,  and  the 
unfeeling  taunts  of  the  Jew  chafed 
his  lofty  spirit  so  grievously,  that  he 
consented,  with  infinite  anguish,  to 
the  only  means  which  were  left  to 
avoid  reproach.  A  day  was  appoint- 
ed for  the  purchase,  and  Xavier, 
hardly  concealing  his  joy,  kept  close 
to  his  victim,  inspired  with  a  vague 
fear  that  there  might  be  a  possibility 
of  his  meeting  with  succour  in  his 
adversity.  Refining  upon  cruelty, 
he  proposed  that  the  Count  should 
take  a  farewell  of  his  lands  by  hunt- 
ing over  them  on  the  last  day  in 
which  he  could  call  them  his  own. 
The  plan  was  extremely  repugnant 
to  Leuthold's  feelings  ;  but  the  more 
anxiously  he  declined  it,  the  more 
eager  was  his  tormentor  to  induce 
him  to  consent.  Weary  with  fruit- 
less contention,  he  conceded  the 
point,  and  prepared  fer  the  chase 
with  a  heavy  heart.  The  day  was 
remarkably  fine ;  the  sun  threw  its 
brightest  beams  upon  crag  and  tree  ; 
and  even  the  dark  forest  of  pines, 
and  the  bare  surface  of  the  rock, 
seemed  to  smile  in  its  radiance.  The 
dogs  soon  roused  a  gallant  buck  from 
his  green  retreat  :  he  bounded  rapid- 
ly before  them  ;  and  away  swept  the 
whole  train,  spurning  the  earth  be- 
neath their  feet,  awakening  the  ech- 
oes of  the  distant  hills,  and  making 
the  valleys  ring  with  the  sound  of 
hoof  and  horn.  Every  heart  was  in- 
spired with  joy,  save  that  which  beat 
in  Leuthold's  aching  breast.  He  al- 
most envied  the  fate  of  the  stag  so 
vainly  flying  before  him,  and  so  spee- 
dily destined  to  sink  beneath  the  fury 
of  his  assailants  ;  for,  though  all  other 
ills  might  have  been  borne  by  a  sol- 
dier and  a  knight,  the  loss  of  Adria- 
na.  the  worshipped  object  of  his  soul's 
idolatry,  was  a  misfortune  which  no 
fortitude  could  withstand,  no  time 
could  assuage.  He  was  miserable, 
and  forever. 

"  The  wearied  animal,  now  slack- 
ening his  speed,  was  driven  against 
a  rocky  barrier,  whence  there  was 
no  escape.     He  turned,  and  made  a 


desperate  stand  at  bay  ;  the  dogs  felt 
mangled  around  him  ;  and  Leuthold, 
first  taking  an  interest  in  the  chase, 
sprang  forward,  fronted  the  enraged 
brute,  and  plunged  his  javelin  into 
his  heart.  The  buck  fell  amid  the 
clamorous  shouts  of  the  whole  field. 
Koningsfeldt,  in  gazing  upon  the 
prostrate  monarch  of  the  wood,  so 
lately  cropping  the  dewy  grass  or  re- 
posing in  safety  in  his  lair,  felt  all 
his  melancholy  reflections  revive ; 
and  just  as  he  was  withdrawing  his 
eyes  from  a  spectacle  which  grieved 
him,  he  observed  a  strange  appear- 
ance upon  the  antlers.  He  stooped 
to  examine  them  more  closely  :  they 
were  covered  with  an  ochreous  in- 
crustation, and  he  needed  no  other 
evidence  to  assure  him  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  copper  mine,  whose  rich 
ore,  hitherto  concealed  under  a  flinty 
soil,  would  exalt  him  at  once  to  a 
proud  equality  with  the  most  power- 
ful and  wealthy  noble  of  the  land. 
lie  imparted  the  discovery  to  his 
companions.  Cries  of  '  Long  live 
Leuthold  !  joy  to  the  house  of  Kon- 
ingsfeldt !'  proceeded  from  every  lip 
except  Xavier  s.  He  retired  to  Carl- 
strad,  unable  to  conceal  his  disap- 
pointment; whilst  the  buck,  wreathed 
and  crowned  with  oaken  garlands, 
was  carried  in  triumph  to  the  Count's 
ancestral  hall.  Leuthold  flew  with 
the  intelligence  to  the  castle  of  Stal- 
hohenberg,  secured  the  hand  of  Adri- 
ana  by  her  own  promise,  and  the  con- 
sent of  her  father  ;  and  on  the  first 
day  in  which  the  toils  of  the  labour- 
er revealed  the  treasures  of  the  mine, 
their  nuptials  were  solemnized  with 
a  splendour  which  still  forms  a  theme 
lor  conversation  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  hamlets. 

"  The  pictures  of  Leuthold  and  his 
fair  consort  hang  in  the  great  banquet- 
ing hall,  together  with  a  numerous 
progeny  of  their  lineal  descendants. 
There  are  tales  connected  with 
their  old  portraits  which  might  serve 
to  beguile  an  idle  hour,  and  at 
some  not  very  distant  period,  I 
will,  with  your  leave,  resume  the 
chronicle  of  the  house  of  Konings- 
feldt." 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PASCO  MINES. 


BEFORE  the  traveller  arrives  at 
Pasco,  he  passes  over  an  eleva- 
ted plain,  covered  with  cattle  during 
the  pasture  season, forming  an  agreea- 
ble contrast  to  the  mountains  that 
encircle  it.  At  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  rainy  season,  that  is,  in 
the  months  of  December  and  May,  it 
is  considered  dangerous  to  cross  this 
plain,  in  consequence  of  the  tremen- 
dous thunder  and  lightning  prevail- 
ing there.  It  is  thought  that  the 
clouds  are  attracted  by  the  hills,  and 
by  the  quantity  of  metallic  substances 
contained  in  them  :  they  seem  to 
vent  all  their  rage  on  this  level  spot, 
and  spread  terror,  and  even  death  ; 
scarcely  a  season  passing  without 
accounts  of  new  victims  to  the  fury 
of  the  storms. 

The  town  of  Pasco  is  situated 
among  the  mines,  in  a  valley  enclos- 
ed by  mountains,  and  many  of  the 
buildings  are  erected  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  and  which  is  the  source  of  its 
consequence.  It  is  a  large  straggling 
place,  composed  principally  of  infe- 
rior dwellings,  with  a  few  good  houses 
interspersed  among  them,  without 
forming  any  regular  streets.  The 
climate  is  at  all  times  unpleasant,  and 
in  winter  it  rains  almost  incessantly, 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning. In  summer  the  atmosphere  is 
clear,  but  the  cold  is  greater  than  in 
the  winter.  Instead  of  fire  places  or 
stoves, so  necessary  in  cold  countries, 
the  natives  make  use  of  braseros,  or 
brass  pans,  in  which  they  burn  either 
charcoal  or  a  thin  kind  of  mossy  peat, 
which  covers  the  valley.  It  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the 
family  huddle  round  it ;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  iu  a  great  degree  the  cause  of 
the  listlessness  and  unhealthiness  of 
the  inhabitants,  their  legs  in  general 
being  ulcerated  from  the  elfect  of 
the  fire.  None  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  produced  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood ;  provisions,  pasture, 
scud  even  water,  are  brought  fro.m  a 


distance,  but  the  market  is  always 
well  supplied. 

The  minerals  in  the  vicinity  are  ex- 
tremely rich  and  various.  In  addition 
to  the  silver,  which  is  often  found 
almost  pure,  the  country  abounds  in 
copper,  iron,  and  tin,  which  are 
thrown  by,  as  comparatively  worth- 
less. There  are  also  gold  mines 
about  five  leagues  from  Pasco,  and 
veins  of  quicksilver  were  begun  to 
be  worked  a  short  time  before  the 
revolution.  A  mine  of  quicksilver 
is  valued  by  the  Peruvians  as  highly 
as  a  mine  of  silver,  the  supply  from 
Spain  and  Germany,  for  refining  the 
ores,  having  always  been  very  limit- 
ed, and  the  price  consequently  dear. 
The  only  quicksilver  mine  in  Peru, 
before  the  discovery  of  the  mines 
near  Pasco,  was  that  of  Iluancave- 
lica.  This  place  is  one  of  the  great- 
est singularities  in  the  world,  with  a 
complete  town  and  its  cathedral  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  addition 
to  its  abundant  ores,  Pasco  has  moun- 
tains of  excellent  coal  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  which,  when  the  coun- 
try is  free  from  contending  parties, 
will  afford  the  greatest  facility  to  the 
working  of  the  mines  by  steam- 
engines. 

The  most  curious  mine  near  Pasco 
is  that  of  Matagente,  probably  called 
so  from  the  number  of  persons  who, 
from  time  to  time,  have  perished  in 
it.  It  occupies  a  large  space  under 
ground,  and  in  the  interior  there  is 
an  extensive  lake,  in  perfect  darkness. 
The  mine  itself  has  been  unworked 
for  years  ;  but  the  Indians  sometimes 
venture  to  rob  the  pillars  of  ore 
which  have  been  left  to  support  the 
roof  and  many  losing  themselves  in 
the  labyrinth  of  turnings,  have  been 
starved  to  death.  The  friend  who 
gave  me  this  account  of  it  once  went 
over  the  mine,  properly  attended  by 
lights  and  guides,  and  discovered  the 
body  of  an  Indian  with  the  fingers 
gnawed  off:  doubtless  the  poor 
wretch  had   fallen    a,   victim^  to   his. 
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cupidity,  and  in  the  extremity  of  his 
hunger  had  begun  to  devour  his  own 
hands. 

Mining,  as  every  body  knows,  is  a 
very  speculative  business,  and  may 
be  compared  to  gambling  on  a  great 
scale,  as  it  has  the  same  influence 
over  the  passions.  Vast  capitals 
have  been  lost  in  it  in  Peru,  and 
some  splendid  fortunes  made.  The 
proprietor  of  the  richest  mines  in 
the  district  of  Pasco  inherits  them 
from  his  father,  who  was  in  the  first 
instance  a  Spanish  ship-carpenter, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Pasco  with  a 
small  stock  of  wares  and  set  up  a 
shop.  His  name  was  Vives,  and  be- 
ing frugal  and  industrious,  he  had 
amassed  some  money  at  a  time  when 
the  proprietors  of  some  valuable 
mines  wished  to  dispose  of  them  : 
they  asked  Vives  if  he  would  buy 
them.  He  was  of  course  surprised 
at  their  offer,  and  answered  that  he 
had  no  adequate  means  of  paying  for 
them  ;  but  the  proprietors,  having  a 
good  opinion  of  him,  agreed  to  allow 
him  a  certain  length  of  time  for  pay- 
ing the  installments,  amounting  to 
about  300,000  dollars.  This  sum 
Vives  paid  off  in  a  short  period,  and 
purchasing  other  mines,  he  subse- 
quently became  the  richest  man  in 
Pasco. 

The  ore  is  all  brought  out  of  the 
mines  on  the  heads  of  Indians,  who 
each  carry  in  this  manner  about  three 
arrobas,  or  seventy-five  pounds. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  mine  it  is 
conveyed  on  mules,  or  llamas,  to 
the  haciendas,  where  the  ingenios, 
or  smelting-houses  and  mills  for  grind- 
ing the  ore,  previous  to  amalgama- 
tion, are  situated.  This  operation 
is  sometimes  a  distinct  business,  and 
the  miner  in  that  case,  pays  so  much 
per  cent,  for  the  work,  according  to 
the  richness  of  the  ore.  The  silver, 
after  being  extracted  from  the  ore, 
is  called  Plata  Pina,  and  is  without 
alloy  ;  and  in  this  state  it  is  purchas- 
ed by  the  capitalists,  who  advance 
money  to  the  miners.  The  silver 
is  then  melted  into  large  bars,  and, 
after  paying  the  king's  fifth,  which 
amounts  to  about  15  per  cent.,  it  is 


sent  to  Lima  on  mules,  and  exchang- 
ed at  the  mint  for  the  same  weight 
in  dollars,  which  are  immediately 
transmitted  back  to  Pasco.  The 
purchase  of  the  silver,  the  transmis- 
sion of  it  to  Lima,  and  receiving 
back  the  dollars  in  exchange,  occu- 
pied, on  an  average,  a  month,  and 
was  calculated  to  produce  clear  of 
expences,  from  2  to  2\  per  cent, 
profit  on  each  journey,  so  that  a  capi- 
talist would  realize  from  24  to  30 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  money 
thus  employed,  without  risk,  as  the 
price  of  silver  was  always  steady. 

The  machinery  employed  in  Pasco 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Arismendi 
and  Abadia  :    it   is   supposed  that  it 
cost  them  about  a  million  of  dollars, 
and  was  just  beginning  to  work,  when 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  de- 
stroyed   all  the   golden  prospects  of 
this    once   famous    house.       Having 
mentioned  the  names  of  this  house, 
©nee  so  celebrated   in  Peru,  and  in- 
deed throughout  Europe,  I  will  here 
give  a  short  account  of  its  fall,  con- 
nected  as   it   is   with  the  history  of 
Peru.     Abadia,  a  Spaniard  by  birth, 
was  a  man  of  enlightened  principles, 
and  of  a   cultivated  understanding; 
he   spoke   English   and  French   flu- 
ently, having  learned  the  former  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  the  United  States. 
His  house  was  always  open,  and  his 
table  was  frequented  by  the  foreign- 
ers who  happened   to   be   in   Lima : 
English  officers,  before  the   arrival 
of  San-Martin  from  Chili,  were   al- 
ways especially  welcome  in  the  Casa 
de  las  Philippinas.      Arismendi  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  plodding  man 
of  business,  and    to    have    had  the 
whole  management  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  counting-house.     They 
rose  to  such  a  height  of  importance 
in  Lima,  that  the  viceroy  never  did 
any   thing  without  consulting  them, 
and  it  was  by  the  persuasion  of  Aba- 
dia that  the  royalist  troops  first  evac- 
uated Lima.     A  short  time   before 
this  event,  general  Arenales,  having 
been  detached  by  San-Martin  to  raise 
the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  behind 
Lima,  had   penetrated   through    the 
Siena  to  Pasco,  where  he  defeated 
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the  Spanish  general  O'Reilly.  In 
this  conflict  Pasco  suffered  severely  : 
the  machinery  was  much  damaged, 
and  all  working  of  the  mines  sus- 
pended. San-Martin  having  entered 
Lima,  Arismendi  and  Abadia  were 
as  useful  to  him  as  they  had  before 
been  to  the  viceroy,  and  the  Span- 
iards in  consequence  determined  to 
do  their  utmost  to  ruin  the  establish- 
ment, at  once  to  gratify  their  own 
revenge,  and  to  destroy  their  influ- 
ence with  the  enemy.  With  this 
view  Loriga,  who  commanded  for 
the  Spaniards  in  Xauja,  employed 
two  monks,  spies  of  San-Martin, 
whom  he  had  taken  in  the  Sierra,  to 
carry  back  to  San-Martin,  a  forged 
letter,  purporting  to  be  from  Abadia 
to  a  royalist  general,  detailing  a  se- 
ries of  events  in  Lima.  The  friars 
readily  undertook  the  office ;  San- 
Martin  was  deceived,  and  Abadia 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  he  with 
difficulty  escaped  with  his  life.  In 
the  mean  time  Arismendi,  to  support 
the  credit  of  the  house,  shaken  by 
these  events,  and  by  the  heavy  losses 
they  had  incurred,  forged  bills  of 
lading  of  silver  by  the  Hyperion  and 
Superb  ;  and  finally,  to  avoid  detec- 
tion and  punishment,  having  got 
together  all  the  property  he  could 
collect,  he  one  night  disappeared. 
He  had  previously  embarked  his 
property  on  board  of  an  English 
vessel  which  waited  for  him  at  An- 
con,  a  few  leagues  north  of  Lima. 
Abadia  (the  suffering,  and,  as  is 
believed,  the  honest  partner)  was 
fhus  entirely  ruined  :  he  has  since 


continued  to  reside  at  Guayaquil, 
respected  but  poor,  while  his  wife 
and  child,  and  a  junior  partner,  live 
in  Lima,  on  some  little  property 
which  could  not  be  taken  from  them. 
The  remainder  of  the  mining  ma- 
chinery, belonging  to  this  once  power- 
ful house,  was  destroyed  on  the  last 
visit  of  the  royalist  general,  Loriga, 
who  entered  Pasco  with  600  men, 
and  thus  completed  the  vengeance 
which  had  been  commenced  by  the 
forgery  of  the  letter  of  Abadia.  This 
last  calamity  took  place  while  I  was 
in  Lobrojillo,  on  my  way  to  Pasco. 
Several  English  engineers  came  out 
from  Cornwall  with  the  machinery, 
and  were  much  respected  and  belov- 
by  the  Peruvians  ;  but,  since  the  de- 
str&ction  of  the  works,  most  of  them 
have  quitted  the  country,  but  have 
left  their  representatives  behind  them 
in  a  number  of  light  curly-haired 
children,  known  in  Pasco  by  the 
name  of  Los  Inglesitos.  These  scien- 
tific men  invariably  gave  an  extraor- 
dinary account  of  the  richness  of  the 
mines  of  Pasco,  and  asserted  that  they 
should  be  satisfied  with  what  the  na- 
tives threw  away  in  their  careless  and 
slovenly  mode  of  working  :  the  refuse 
contained  sufficient  silver  to  enable 
them  to  realize  fortunes,  by  extract- 
ing it,  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so. 

*#*  These  mines  are  now  under 
the  superintendence  of  British  capi- 
talists, and  we  confidently  hope  that 
they  will  be  as  beneficial  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  new  state  as  to  ©wr  enter- 
prising speculators. 


NIGHT-STORM. 

The  storm  is  up  :  and  with  a  giant's  wrafh, 
Whom  wine  has  madden'd,  on  their  smoking  path 
The  elements  in  frenzy  all  have  sprung. 
Deep  calls  to  deep,  as  with  an  earthquake's  tongue 
And,  like  wild  war-steeds  to  the  charge,  bound  on 
The  foaming  billows  to  the  wreck-strewn  shore. 
The  whirlwinds  combat  with  the  oaks,  and  o'er 
The  forests  rave  in  joy,  to  list  their  groan. 
Destruction  shouts  upon  his  tempest-car, 
As  heaven  and  earth  are  mingling  in  the  war. 
Terror,  the  tyrant  grim,  smiles  dark  as  hell, 
To  mark  his  vassals  work  his  'hest  so  well. 
Ye  Atheists !  tremble  at  the  Almighty  power 
Of  Him  who  summons  forth  this  awful  h$vtx. 
ST    atheneum,  vol.  3.    2rf  series-, 
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■  HAD  almost  forgotten,  that  as 
-■-  Miss  Sampler  was  set  down,  a 
drove  of  horned  cattle  passed  near 
the  coach,  and  she  gave  a  shrill 
scream,  and  begged  to  be  purtcctcd 
from  those  orribh  dangerous  hoi  en. 
The  cad  stood  betwixt  her  and  tlie 
supposed  danger  of  half  a  score  of 
poor  passive  animals,  driven  by  a 
boy,  (such  is  the  ascendency  of  mind 
over  mere  corporeal  power)  fatigued, 
and  Op  their  way  to  be  sold,  Coach- 
cy  thought  fit  to  be  witty  on  the 
occasion,  and  to  remark,  that  they 
were  not  of  the  neuter  gender  ;  whilst 
the  cad  observed,  that  he  never  saw 
such  a  frightful,  timbersoinc,  (mean- 
rhg  frightened,  timorous)  thing  in  his 
life  as  the  decayed  spinster,  whom  he 
called  that  ere  lady.  On  this,  one 
of  the  two  tradesmen  observed,  that 
he  hated  old  maids,  and  old  women, 
and  old  prejudices,  and  every  thing 
(hat  was  old.  except  old  wine.  Now 
the  man  on  crutches  was  a  texager 
itifire,  and  he  considered  tins  as  a 
tefthandea  compliment,  and  took 
exception  at  it,  so  that  a  war  of 
words  soon  commenced  ;  and  as  the 
obstructions  of  homed  cattle,  bipeds, 
and  quadrupeds — of  coaches,  carts, 
and  caravans,  became  many,  and  of 
some  duration,  the  two  friends  had 
time  to  support  each  other  in  a  joint 
attack  upon  the  man  of  wood,  whilst 
the  man  of  brick  enjoyed  the  joke, 
and  occasionally  threw  in  a  random 
shot.  How  words  do  multiply  !  How 
ignorance  does  acquire  strength  by 
endurance  !  From  personal  jests,  the 
corn  merchant  and  Co.  came  to  ge- 
neral  strictures  on  men  and  manners, 
trades  and  avocations,  church  and 
state,  king,  lords,  and  commons ; 
whilst  the  builder  seemed  astonished 
at  the  general  information  of  the 
speakers,  arising  out  of  the  confi- 
dence which  they  had  in  themselves, 
and  the  toleration  which  they  expe- 
rienced. In  the  course  of  their 
wordy  wanderings,  one  of  them  took 
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leave  to  ask  crutches  what  trade  he 
was  of;  to  which  lie  answered,  after 
some  hesitation,  "  A  chemist."  The 
one  observed  to  the  other,  that  he 
gave  but  a  lame  account  of  himself. 
I  looked  grave  and  disgusted ;  the 
chemist  blushed  ;  this  was  triumph 
enough  ;  and  my  disapprobation  was 
noticed  bv  the  impudence  of  one  of 
the  speakers,  with  "  Perhaps,  Sir, 
you  are  a  chemist  too  ?  If  so,  you 
ought  to  support  your  friend."  I 
considered  this  as  unworthy  of  reply, 
and  seemed  as  if  I  heard  it  not.  This 
caused  a  momentary  confusion,  to 
relieve  which  the  brick-maker  re- 
marked, that  if  I  had  been  of  the 
same  trade  I  should  have  been  likely 
to  have  done  the  very  reverse,  for 
two  ef  a  trade  can  never  agree. 
This  the  grain  vender  civil/)/  said 
was  not  true  ;  and  here  his  humour 
took  a  wide  field  ; — there  were,  trades 
which  played  into  each  others  hands, 
— for  instance,  the  brewers  and  the 
bakers,  wine  merchants  and  grocers, 
played  into  the  doctor's  and  the 
apothecary's  hands,  by  mixing  up 
coculus  indicus,  and  alum,  and  cope- 
ras,  and  sand,  and  vitriol,  and  recti- 
fied spirits  in  liquors,  bread,  tea, 
nutria  which  required  the  doctor's 
advice,  and  the  apothecary's  drugs 
to  work  off;  and  then  the  doctor 
and  the  apothecary  played  into  the 
undertaker's  hands,  (a  loud  laugh, 
whilst  crutches  looked  grave)  and 
cut  out  work  for  him,  ay,  and  for  the 
parson  too,  who  liked  a  fat  burial, 
and  who  taxed  us  from  the  moment 
of  our  coming  into  the  world  to  that 
ofeur  going  out  of  it;  and  (by  way 
of  digression)  the  speaker  ventured 
to  assert,  that  the  parson  was  as 
great  a  rogue  as  any  of  them,  with 
his  tithes  and  his  rich  living,  for 
which  he  did  literally  nothing,  ex- 
cept preaching  a  sermon  which  per* 
haps  he  bought,  together  with  the 
reading  of  a  chapter  or  two  out  of  the 
Bible,   which  our   freethinker  impn- 
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dcntly  called  the  story  hook.  Re- 
turning to  trades,  he  said  that  the 
shoemaker  played  into  the  corn-doc- 
tor's hands — a  subject  on  which  his 
neighbour  could  speak  feelingly; 
and  the  tailor  and  the  lawyer  leagued 
tog-ether,  the  first  to  take  your  mea- 
sure for  a  suit  of  cloths,  the  second 
to  take  measures  to  get  payment ; — 
one  brought  in  a  bill  as  long  as  a 
man's  arm,  for  wearing  apparel,  and 
the  other  produced  a  Longer  bill  of 
costs  :  this  was  measure  for  measure, 
bill  for  bill,  suit  for  .suit,  until  the 
customer  was  nonsuited  at  all  hands  ; 
he  believed  too  that  the  upholsterers 
and  the  tailors  had  a  fellow  feeling, 
since  the  former  oiled  and  gummed, 
varnished  and  japanned  their  fur- 
niture in  such  a  way,  that  a  man 
could  scarcely  sit  down  without 
spoiling  his  coat  and  trov.sers.  It 
would  be  almost  endless  to  give  an 
account  of  the  conspiracies  and  com- 
binations of  trades  to  make  work  for 
each  other,  according  to  the  account 
of  trade  and  commerce  given  by 
these  informants,  who  supported  each 
other  as  they  had  described  the  class- 
es of  tradesmen.  They  now  came 
to  politics,  and  he  who  took  the 
lead  was  as  sweeping  on  this  sub- 
ject as  on  the  former.  "  The  rotten 
boroughs,"'  said  he,  "  were  the  ruin 
of  the  country^  they  injured  the 
body  politic  as  much  as  the  trades- 
man's drugs  and  deleterious  ingre- 
dients impaired  the  body  corporate 
(meaning  the  human  body)  ;  kissing 
went  by  favour  (what  kissing  had 
to  do  with  politics  we  know  not)  ; 
every  thing  was  Corruption  :  bought 
places,  bought  boroughs,  bought  ma- 
jorities,bought  magistrates :  the  army, 
the  navy,  the  bench,  the  church,  law, 
and  gospel,  all  was  bought."  "  Well," 
modestly  replied  crutches, "  but  when 
was  the  country  so  prosperous  ?" — 
il  Fiddle-ty-dee,  (a  pretty  expletive  !) 
all  stuff,  an  unnatural  state  of  things, 
a  good  war  would  be  better  for  the 
country  than  all  this  humbug  state- 
ment of  the  blessings  of  peace.  There 
was  no  confidence,  nothing  but  bank- 
ruptcies :  a  war  (he  repeated)  would 
be  better77 — "  For  the  high  price  of 


grain,"  interrupted  the  lame  man ; 
the  builder  laughed,  and  now  began 
to  side  with  the  opposition.  "  God 
bless  the  king  !"  cried  he.  "  Amen  !" 
responded  I,  putting  in  a  word  for 
the  first  time,  and  indignant  at  this 
loquacious  blockhead,  who  was  sap- 
pirn:  the  solidity  of  our  credit,  na- 
tional honour,  and  tranquillity,  for 
the  love  of  gain.  "  With  all  my 
heart,"  answered  the  long  winded 
speaker,  "  the  king  is  as  good  as 
most  kings,  better  indeed,  but  I  don't 
like  kings/'  "  Humph  !"  quoth  the 
builder,  "  well,  I  do."  «  Why  look 
at  Europe,"  continued  our  reformer, 
"  there's  a  pretty  set  of  crowned 
heads  !  I  would  not  give  half-a-crown 
for  the  whole  lot ;  (a  partial  laugh) 
there's  Ferdinand  the  Beloved,  the 
friend  to  the  Inquisition,  the  petti- 
coat embroiderer,  the  royal  swindler, 
the  king  of  bankrupts,  a  pretty  fellow 
indeed  !  and  King  Charles  his  cousin, 
or  brother  king,  whichever  you 
please  to  call  him,  another  blessed 
Bourbon,  a  bigot,  a  saint  in  his  old 
age,  and  a  profligate  when  young, 
and  his  monk  of  a  son,  cVAngleam 
(meaning  d'Angouleme)  or  the  Dol- 
phin, he's  a  queer  fish,  and  there's 
the  old  Stadholder  taxing  his  people 
to  death,  and  a  fool  of  a  King  of 
Portugal,  and  the  old  Pope,  (of  whom 
lie  knew  as  much  as  Pope  Joan,)  and 
a  tyrant,  of  an  Emperor  of  Germany, 
(a  very  quiet  man,)  and  your  popular 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the  great  auto- 
crat, who  meditates  the  overturning 
of  England  and  the  conquest  of  Eu- 
rope, see  what  a  s'heep's  eye  he  casts 
at  Greece  :  he's  a  sly  fox,  that  he  is.7' 
The  man  on  crutches  turned  from 
him  and  his  discourse,  and  by  way  of 
changing  the  subject,  said  to  me, 
<;  By  the  bye,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that 
our  good  king  has  a  slight  touch  of 
the  gout  in  his  elbowv'  "  He  has 
beenfiddling  too  much,"  simperingly 
said  the  impertinent,  he  likes  a  crack 
o'  the  whip,  or  a  touch  of  the  bow." 
"  Hark  you,  Sir,"  cried  I,  "  we  have 
had  enough  of  your  verbosity,  I  will 
not  hear  the  king  spoken  lightly  of." 
"  Nor  I  neither,7'  said  the  builder, 
"  pull  down  my  houses,  if  I  would 
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not  pull  any  fellow's  nose  as  would 
insult  the  king.  This  was  "  set  down" 
the  first.  This  accession  of  strength, 
Upon  a  division,  not  of  the  house,  hut 
of  the  coach,  gave  courage  to  the  in- 
firm man,  it  was  really  helping  a  lame 
dog  over  the  stile  ;  the  Britannia  was 
in  sight,  and  the  signal  for  unloading 
the  live  stock  was  given,  the  step  was 
down,  but  the  chemist  had  another 
step  to  take,  and  was  determined  not 
to  part  with  his  saucy  fellow  travel- 
lers thus.  "  You  are  a  pair  of  empty 
headed,  impertinent  fellows,  let  me 
tell  j'ou  at  parting,"  said  he  ;  "  you 
first  thought  to  make  a  joke  of  the 
old  maid,  as  you  called  her,  which 
was  unmanly,  and  you  next  turned 
your  wit  against  my  infirmity,  which 
was  base  and  cowardly.  Then,  fond 
of  hearing  yourselves  talk,  you  run 
over  trade  and  religion  in  the  same 
hasty  and  unbecoming  way,  con- 
founding names  and  things  in  the 
most  incoherent  ignorant  manner, 
kings  and  emperors,  parson  and  pope, 
peace  and  politics ;  you  are  of  that 
set  of  coffee-house  and  tap-room  ora- 
tors, who  are  accustomed  to  ha- 
xangue  the  idle  and  unlettered,  who 
come  to  pass  a  vacant  hour  with  va- 
cant-pated  newsmongers,  you  possess 
a  glib  cant  which  just  suffices  for  a 
trade-meeting  dinner,  and  you  glean 
injudiciously  from  the  common-place 
declamation  of  very  common  people, 
bribery  and  corruption,  ruin  and  de- 
struction, bigotry  and  priestcraft,  holy 
alliance,  legitimacy,  sacred  rights  of 
kings,  Ferdinand  the  beloved,  and 
Louis  (now  no  more)  the  desired  of 
his  people,  have  for  years,  been  the 
standing  dishes  for  bad  taste,  the 
offals  for  the  dregs  of  society ;  to 
mark  these  out  to  derision  requires 
nothing  but  memory  and  effrontery, 
and  where  the  former  has  failed  you 
in  point  of  truth  and  connection,  the 
latter  has  most  ably  seconded  you. 
In  many  instances  you  may  carry 
your  point  in  a  stage  coach  or  a  pub- 
lic-house,   but    in    many    you   may 


meet  with  the  chastisment  which  you 
merit ;  you  have  spared  no  rank  or 
condition,  trade  or  profession,  with 
the  roguery  of  which  two  last  you 
seem  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  ;  but 
let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  Sirs,  the 
greatest  rogue  of  all  is  a  rogue  in 
grain,"  a  Come  out,  genimen,  step 
out  if  you  please,"  (from  the  cad,) 
relieved  the  culprits,  and  we  all 
stepped  out  before  them  without 
salutation, or  bidding  farewell.  They 
were  the  last  set  down,  but  the  set 
down  which  they  got  from  the  lame 
man  was  the  most  to  be  remembered, 
and  might  be  a  useful  lesson.  Iu 
public  vehicles  and  meetings  of  men, 
appearances  cannot  be  trusted,  and 
a  prudent  man  never  advances  that 
which  may  offend  another,  nor  aims 
at  a  preeminence  or  taking  the  iead, 
where  it  is  impossible  that  the  rank 
or  talent  of  his  companion  can  be 
known  to  him. 

The  defeat  of  these  stage-coach 
orators  did  not  end  there ;  one  of 
them  refusing  to  give  the  cad  a  trifle 
to  drink,  drew  down  upon  them  the 
unceremonious  remarks  of  the  disap- 
pointed claimant.  "  A  pretty  geni- 
man  indeed  !  shall  I  treat  you  to  a 
pint  if  you  please  ?  Coachee,  that's 
a  Birmingham  (pronounced  Brummi- 
jum)  genimen,  all  chaff,  an't  he  ?" 
His  choler  rose,  and  he  was  about  to 
return,  but  his  companion  persuaded 
him  that  cad  was  below  his  notice  ; 
on  his  proceeding  forward,  a  loud 
laugh  marked  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  them  all.  The  man 
upon  two  sticks  got  on  very  lightly 
after  his  victory,  and  was  nearly  out 
of  sight :  the  builder  went  into  the 
Britannia  to  wet  his  clay,  joining  in 
the  laugh  at  the  corn  dealers,  whilst 
I  stood  still  for  a  moment  contem- 
plating the  dramatis  persona?  and 
ruminating  on  the  adventures  of  a 
stage-coach,  being,  from  circum-* 
stances, 

A  STAGE-COACH  TRAVELLER. 
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HONOURED  MADAM, 

"V¥/TIEN  I  visited  you  in  May  last, 
™  *  on  my  way  to  Glen-Lyon, 
what  did  you  think  of  my  compan- 
ion ?  You  certainly  showed  him 
every  attention  and  kindness  ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  appeared  a  good  deal 
captivated  by  his  manner  and  con- 
versation. But  I  have  some  impres- 
sion which  did  not  strike  me  till  very 
lately,  that  on  the  day  we  took  the 
ride  up  the  river,  you  either  said 
something,  or  looked  something,  or 
hinted  something,  in  one  way  or  oth- 
er, that  you  had  suspicion  of  some- 
thing equivocal  in  his  character.  I 
assure  you,  dear  madam,  that  1  had 
none  ;  and  whether  I  had  any  reason 
or  not,  the  following  detail  will  fully 
evince. 

In  December  last,  I  chanced  one 
evening  to  stray  into  a  billiard-room 
with  a  Mr  Robertson,  a  friend  of 
mine  ;  but  being  only  a  looker-on  at 
that  engaging  game,  I  had  to  saunter 
about,  waiting  for  Mr  Robertson,  with 
whom  I  was  going  to  sup  at  a  tavern. 
I  had  not  well  entered,  till  my  eye 
caught  a  gentleman  with  whose  face 
I  felt  conscious  of  being  intimately 
acquainted.  He  was  an  on-looker  like 
myself,  and  was  watching  the  game 
very  attentively  through  a  quizzing- 
glass.  I  was  assured  I  knew  him  per- 
fectly well,  and,  as  I  thought,  for 
something  very  remarkable  ;  but  for 
all  that  I  could  toil  in  a  confusion  of 
reminiscences,  I  could  not  recollect 
his  name,  (indeed,  I  rarely  ever  recol- 
lect anybody's  name  at  first,)  so,  for 
the  present,  I  was  obliged  to  defer 
addressing  this  intimate  and  interest- 
ing acquaintance.  The  party  at  the 
table  where  we  both  stood,  were  play- 
ing a  pool,  and  some  of  the  on-look- 
erswere  making  casual  remarks,  when 
this  mysterious  gentleman  made  a 
chance  reference  to  me,  naming  me 
at  the  same  time  in  that  easy  fami- 


liar way,  as  if  we  had  not  only  been 
daily,  but  hourly  companions. 

I  was  now  more  puzzled  than  ever, 
and  before  I  left  the  room,  I  asked 
Mr  Robertson,  I  asked  Captain  Har- 
per, the  master  of  the  billiard-room, 
and  several  others,  who  was  the  gen- 
tleman in  black,  with  the  gold  chain 
and  quizzing-glass  ?  All  of  them  de- 
clared an  acquaintance  with  his  face 
— none  with  his  name  ;  and  for  seve- 
ral days  and  nights  I  could  not  forget 
the  circumstance,  but  neither  could  I 
tell  why  I  was  so  much  interested 
in  it. 

Some  weeks  subsequent  to  that,  as 
I  was  sitting  in  the  Turf  Coffee-room, 
an  officer,  dressed  partly  in  a  High- 
land uniform,  came  in,  and  began 
reading  the  papers  straight  opposite 
to  me.  I  knew  the  face  quite  well, 
and  he  likewise  tipped  me  a  nod  of 
recognition.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
would  have  given  to  have  been  able 
to  recollect  that  officer's  name,  for  it 
struck  me  that  I  had  been  particular- 
ly obligated  to  him  at  some  former  pe- 
riod ;  but  his  name  I  could  not  recol- 
lect, so  I  was  obliged  to  go  away 
highly  dissatisfied  with  myself  for  my 
stupidity,  and  suspecting  that  I  had 
lost  my  small  portion  of  memory  al- 
together. 

On  the  same  day  I  again  perceived 
this  gallant  and  respectable-looking 
officer,  coming  up  the  street  after  me, 
still  walking  by  himslf ;  and  so  much 
did  I  feel  interested  in  knowing  him, 
that  I  determined  to  wait  his  coming 
up,  and  address  him  at  all  hazards. 
I  thought  him  one  of  the  Highland 
chiefs  that  had  entertained  me  in  the 
north,  but  where,  Heaven  knew  ! — I 
did  not.  I  moved  my  bonnet  to  him, 
and  bade  him  good  day.  He  instant- 
ly held  out  his  hand,  gave  mine  a 
hearty  shake — named  me,  and  ex- 
pressed much  satisfaction  that  I  re 
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cognized  my  old  friend,  having  of 
late  suspected  I  had  forgot  him. 

"  I  am  in  a  worse  predicament  now 
than  ever/'  thought  f  ;  and  I  am  sure 
I  looked  very  sheepish  ;  for,  indeed, 
no  situation  could  he  more  awkward 
than  the  one  in  which  I  stood,  having 
forced  an  introduction  of  1113  self  on  a 
gentleman  cf  whom  I  still  knew  not 
the  least  circumstance.      I  am  sure, 

my  dear  Mrs  A ,  you  will  think 

that  was  a  dilemma  that  must  soon 
have  come  to  an  end  ?  I  thought  so 
too  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  stili  in- 
creased— never  came  to  an  end — 
and  never  will  come  to  an  end  while  I 
live.  There  was  one  thing,  howev- 
er, that  I  now  discovered,  which  stun- 
ned me  still  the  more.  I  perceived 
that  he  was  the  very  individual  whom 
I  had  met  in  the  billiard-room,  but  so 
transformed,  that  a  witch  could  not 
have  known  him. 

It  was  necessary  for  me  to  say 
something;  and  so  I  did.  "I  beg 
pardon,  Sir,"  says  I.  "  But  I  was  so 
sure  we  were  old  acquaintances  when 
we  met  at  billiards  the  other  evening, 
that  I  have  been  both  grieved  and 
angry  with  myself  ever  since  for  for- 
getting your  name." 

"And  what  was  the  great  matter 
for  that  ?"  said  he.  '•  You  might 
have  called  me  Captain, which  never 
comes  wrong  to  one  of  my  country- 
men ;  or  Colonel,  which  would  have 
sounded  a  little  better  ;  or  Duncan, 
or  Donald,  or  M-Devil,  or  any  pa- 
tronymic you  listed.  What  was  the 
matter  how  you  denominated  an  old 
acquaintance  ?     It  is  a  long  time,  Mr 

H ,  since   you    and   I  first  met, 

Do  you  remember  that  morning,  at  a 
fishing-party,  in  Major  Campbell's 
boat  ?" 

"  Perfectly  well,  sir,*'  says  I,  (winch 
was  not  true.)     "  Was  it  at  Ensay, 
in    the  sound  of  Harries,   that  you 
mean  ?" 
k    "  Yes,  to  be  sure  !"  said  he. 

"  I  was  at  so  many  fishing  parties 
at  Ensay,  that  I  can  hardly  at  this 
distance  of  time  recollect  one  from 
another,"  said  I.  "  Was  it  that  morn- 
ing that  Dr  M'Leod,  and  Luskinder, 
and  Scalpa,  were  with  us,  when  we 


caught    the    enormous    skate,    that 
weighed  300  weight  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  the  very  same," 
said  he,  "  that  was  such  a  morning, 
and  such  a  day,  ay,  and  such  a 
night !" 

"  We  had  sad  doings  at  Ensay,  cer- 
tainly," said  I,  "  but  shame  fa'  me,  if 
1  remember  of  meeting  you  there, 
Cornel  ?  I  hope  I  am  right  in  call- 
ing you  Cornel  ?" 

To  this  last  question  he  shortly 
nodded  assent,  and  then  went  on. 
"  It  is  very  likely  you  may  not,  for  I 
was  then  only  a  sort  of  a — a-^a — 
boy,  or  a  something  between  a  boy 
or  a  lad — a  stripling,  in  short.  My 
father,  the  Colonel,  had  set  me  out 
on  a  ramble  that  summer,  and  happy 
I  was  to  come  several  times  in 
contact  with  you.  We  met  again 
at  Tarbet  and  at  Greenock,  you 
know." 

I  was  utterly  confounded.  u  Tar- 
bet ?  Tarbet  ?"  says  I.  "  Sure,  Co- 
lonel, I  never  did  meet  you  at  Tar- 
bet ?  Y  011  were  not  of  that  ridicu- 
lous party,  when  we  sailed  away  with 
the  man's  two  daughters  to  Cowal, 
and  then  took  them  with  us  to  Bute 
for  two  or  three  days." 

"  Was  I  not  ?  But  I  was  though," 
said  he  ;  "  For  though  I  could  not 
get  my  father's  brigandine,  the  Em- 
press, left,  as  he  had  allowed  me  to 
take  her  out  on  a  pleasure  jaunt  that 
summer,  I  treated  your  party  at  the 
inn,  and  saw  you  fairly  away.  We 
met  again  at  Greenock,  and  had  a 
brilliant  party  at  the  Tontine. — But 
this  is  my  domicile  for  the  present," 
added  he,  stepping  up  to  the  door  of 
a  hotel  in  Princes'  Street.  "  Dine 
with  me  here  to-day  at  half  past  i\\c, 
or  six — say  six,  punctually,  and  we 
will  have  a  chat  about  old  matters, 
and  some  literary  things.  We  shall 
have  a  quite  sober  dinner,  and  I  pro- 
mise you  that  we  shall  not  have 
above  a  bottle  and  a  half  a-piece — 
or  two  bottles — well,  say  two  bottles 
each.  Will  you  come,  now  ?  Give 
me  your  hand  on  it." 

"  With  the  utmost  pleasure,  sir," 
says  I.  "  At  six  o'clock  precisely  ? 
And  whose  party  shall  I  ask  for  ?" 
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u  Oh,  no  party.  We  dine  by  our- 
selves in  my  own  room,"  said  he. 
"  Ask  for  me — just  for  me." 

I  went  away  over  to  Charles'  Street, 
Scratching  my  ears  and  beating  my 
brains  to  no  purpose,  trying  to  find 
out  who  the  devil  this  grand  Colonel 
was.  I  had  been  engaged  in  all  these 
scenes  that  he  had  mentioned,  but  I 
could  have  made  oath  that  he  was 
not  present  at  one  of  them,  unless  it 
had  been  as  a  servant.  As  to  his 
father  the  Colonel's  splendid  pleas- 
ure-vessel, the  Empress,  I  could  re- 
member nothing,  either  at  Efisay, 
Rothsay,  or  Tarbet.  I  recollected 
something  of  a  Mr  M-Neill  coming 
into  Loch-Fine  in  a  little  stout  square- 
rigged  vessel  of  his  own  from  some 
of  the  western  isles,  and  of  his  being 
bound  to  the  Clyde,  but  nothing  at 
all  of  ever  coming  in  contact  with  the 
gentleman.  I  was  fairly  bamboozled, 
and  began  to  suspect  that  that  the 
man  was  a  warlock  or  an  enchanter. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  to  a  very 
second,  I  went  to  the  hotel,  rung  the 
porch  bell,  and  taking  the  waiter 
aside,  asked  him  very  ingeniously  for 
the  proper  designation  of  the  High- 
land gentleman  who  lodged  there,  for 
that  I  was  engaged  to  dine  with  him 
privately,  and  it  looked  so  exceed- 
ingly awkward  to  have  lost  his  ad- 
dress. 

The  lad  said,  there  was  no  High- 
land gentleman  lodging  there  at  pre- 
sent but  Major  Cameron,  who  was 
dining  out ;  but  there  was  a  gentle- 
man in  No.  6,  who  had  ordered  din- 
ner for  two,  and  whose  address  he 
supposed  was  Colonel  Cloud. 

"  M'Leod,  you  mean,"  says  I. 

"  No,  no,"  said  he  ;  "  not  Mac- 
Leod  ;  that  is  my  own  name,  which 
it  is  not  likely  I  would  forget.  The 
gentleman,  I  think,  gave  his  ad- 
dress as  Colonel  Cloud  of  Coal- 
pepper.  But  he  does  not  lodge  here. 
I  never  saw  him  before  to-day." 

"  You  astonish  me,  callant,  more 
ways  than  one,"  says  I.  "  Such  a 
designation  as  Cloud  of  Coalpepper 
I  never  in  my  life  either  heard  or 
read,  and  this  gentleman  and  I  are 
old  and   intimate   acquaintances. — 


That  cannot  be  the  gentleman  I 
want." 

"  Come  up  stairs  and  look  at  him," 
said  the  lad  ;  "  and  if  he  is  not  your 
man,  you  have  nothing  ado  but  to 
beg  pardon  and  come  down  again." 

I  did  so,  and  found  my  friend  in 
the  full  insignia  of  his  honourable  of- 
fice. He  was,  as  I  judged,  extreme- 
ly polite,  only  that  he  took  the  great- 
er part  of  the  conversation  on  him- 
self, which  proved  a  great  ease  for 
your  awkward  friend  in  his  awkward 
predicament.  To  have  heard  him 
talk,  you  would  have  thought  that  I 
had  been  in  Ids  company  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  number  of  years. 
He  never  instanced  a  party  in  which 
I  had  not  been  ;  but  then  he  never 
represented  one  of  them  as  they 
were  ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  parti- 
culars he  mentioned,  I  was  certain, 
were  purely  imaginary,  but  yet  I  did 
not  like  to  tell  the  gentleman  to  his 
face  that  he  was  lying.  He  mention- 
ed tlie  Right  and  Wrong  Club  with 
great  sang  froid—sa\d  he  was  only 
one  night  there,  and  had  no  inclina- 
tion ever  to  go  back  again.  I  asked 
who  was  in  the  chair  that  night  ? 

"  Confound  me,  if  I  recollect," 
said  he.  "  But  whoever  it  was,  he 
was  as  often  on  the  floor  as  in  the 
chair.  However,  there  was  a  great 
battle  that  night,  so  that  you  cannot 
have  forgot  it,  unless  you  had  one 
every  night." 

"  Cornel,  I  declare,  I  never  saw 
any  fighting  at  that  famous  club," 
said  1.  "  I  think  there  was  a  sort  of 
row  one  night  between  some  M'Leods 
and  M-Donalds,  which  gave  the  de- 
signation to  the  club,  but  there  was 
nothing  serious ;  merely  a  drunken 
rally." 

"  What  !  have  you  forgot  your  ris- 
ing to  knock  Norman  M-'Leod  down  ? 
and  how  he  tripped  the  feet  from  un- 
der you,  so  that  you  fell  against  a 
green  screen,  and  down  went  you 
and  screen  together  with  a  tremen- 
dous rattle  ?  And  don't  you  remem- 
ber what  you  said  when  you  arose, 
which  set  us  all  into  such  a  roar  of 
laughter,  that,  saving  two  at  the  far- 
ther end.  of  the  room,  we  all  took  t« 
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our  seats  again,  and  no  one  could 
ever  tell  that  night  again,  what  we 
quarrelled  about  ?" 

"  I  remember  nothing  about  it   at 
all,"  said  I. 
.  "  But  I  do," said  the  colonel ;  "you 
got  up,  and   held   your  elbow,  which 
seemed  to  have  got  some  damage, — 
1  D — n  the  Hieland    blude   o'    him,' 
says  you, '  an  it  warna  for  his  father's 
sake,  I  wad  pit  the  life  out   o'   him.' 
I  may   well    remember    the   circum- 
stances of  that  night's  fray,  for,  being 
a  stranger,  I  had  meddled  too  rashly 
in  the  dispute,  and  had  like  to  have 
paid   very  dearly   for   my  temerity. 
This  won't  do,  thinks  I  ;  I  must  show 
the  lads  some  play  before  I  am  over- 
powered in  this  way.     I  had,  at  one 
time,  five  of  them  floored  at  once,  all 
lying  as  flat  as  flounders.     And  don't 
you  remember  of  two  that  fought  it 
out  ? — That  was  the  best  sport  of  all ! 
After  the  general  row,  we   had    all 
taken  our  seats  again,  and  sat  I  know 
not   how   long,  when   the  president, 
whose  name  I  think  was  Mr  Gildas, 
or  Gillies,  or  something  of  that  sound, 
says  in  a  queer  quizzical  voice,  '  ( ien- 
tlemcn,  I  wish  you  would  look  in  be- 
low the  table,  for,  I  think  always  that 
there  are  some  of  the  party  missing.' 
The  room  being  very  large,  there  was 
a  screen  set  round  behind  us,  and,  on 
a  search  commencing,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  there  were  two  still  fighting 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  room.     '  I 
wonder  when  they  began  ?'  sa3rs  you ; 
'  for  if  they  hae  feughtcn  very  lang, 
it   wad  maybe  be    as   glide    to    part 
them,' — '  I  think, '  says  the  president, 
ringing  the  bell,  '  that  we  had  as  well 
ascertain  that  fact. — Bray,  waiter,  do 
you  know  when  these  two  gentlemen 
began  fighting  ?' — '  About  two  hours 
ago,  sir.' — '  That  is  very  illustrious,' 
says  the  president.     '  And  have  they 
fought  all  this  while  ?' — '  O  no,  sir  ; 
I  don't  think  it.       They    were   both 
sleeping  when  I  was  last   up.' — '  O, 
very  well  !'  sa)^s  the  president.  Bring 
two  stoups  more  of  bordeaux.' 

"  They  were  both  on  the  floor  at 
that  time  fighting  like  men  in  a  dream, 
and  neither  of  them  could  get  above 
(he  other.     We  never  regarded  them 


in  the  smallest  degree,  but  set  to  work 
again.  We  never  noted  when  they 
joined  the  party  ;  and  when  supper 
was  set  at  one  in  the  morning,  not 
one  amongst  us  knew  who  the  two 
were  that  had  fought  all  the  night,  and 
I  suppose  none  ever  knew  to  this 
day." 

This  was  certainly  an  amusing  pic- 
ture, and  I  believed  it  ;  not  because 
it  was  so  like  truth,  but  because  it 
was  so  unlike  truth,  that  I  thought  I 
was  sure  no  man  could  ever  have 
contrived  it.  I  was  sure,  meantime, 
that  my  distinguished  entertainer  was 
never  at  the  club  when  I  was  present, 
else  he  had  been  there  either  as  a 
waiter  or  an  invisible  being.  He  had 
the  wit,  however,  of  never  suffering 
me  to  make  any  remarks  on  his  nar- 
rations., for  he  always  began  a  new 
subject  with  the  same  breath  in  which' 
he  ended  the  preceding  one ;  and  here 
he  began  with  the  query,  "  When  I 
had  seen  our  worthy  friend,  Mr 
M'Mfflan  ?" 

"  M'Millan,  of  Millburgh  ?"  said 
I.  "  Is  he  an  acquaintance  of  yours?" 
';  Yes  ;  an  intimate  one,  and  a  near 
neighbour,"  was  the  reply.  "  Do  you 
not  remember  of  his  sending  for  me 
to  a  shooting-party  in  the  Wood  of 
Culloch-More,  one  day  ?" 

"  I  remember  of  being  there  a  roe- 
shooting  two  days,"  said  I, "  but  knew 
not  who  the  laird  had  sent  for  be- 
sides." 

"  My  father,  the  Colonel,  had  a 
party  of  fourteen  that  day,  all  enga- 
ged in  the  same  sport,"  said  he.  "  I 
would  gladly  have  been  of  your  party, 
but  our  own  could  do  nothing  with- 
out the  assistance  of  my  dogs.  With- 
out them,  the  sport  would  have  been 
entirely  blown  up.  I  shot  seven  roe- 
bucks that  day  for  my  own  part,  and 
never  once  fired  at  a  doe.  But  my 
dogs  are  so  completely  trained  to  the 
driving,  that  it  would  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  root  out  the  whole  breed  of 
roes  in  the  kingdom  with  their  assist- 
ance." 

He  then  entered  into  a  long  detail 
of  the  marvellous  feats  he  had  per- 
formed on  the  moors, describing  them, 
with  a  great  deal  of  animation,  and  I 
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fairly  set  him   down    as  a  most  won- 
derful  and   highly-gifted  gentleman. 

He  next  described  his  various  breeds 
ofddgs,  which  were  without  end.  He 
had  three  Russian  pointers,  and  two 
Russian  terriers,  most  valuable  and 
interesting  animals  of  their  kind  ;  but 
he  had  a  handsome  bitch,  of  a  Tran- 
svlvtnian  breed,  that  surpassed  eve- 
ry thing.  He  never  took  less  than 
100  guineas  for  every  one  of  her 
blind  pups.  I  never  had  heard  of 
such  a  beast  in  the  world  as  that! 
He  had  far  too  high  a  value  for  her, 
that  was  the  truth  !  for  she  had  been 
the  cause  of  much  mischief  to  him. 
Owing  to  some  disputes  about  her, 
ho  had  been  compelled  to  cowe  one 
young  nobleman  on  the  moors,  and 
challenge  another,  so  that  she  had 
very  nigh  cost  him  his  life  ;  but  he 
did  not  value  her  a  bit  the  less  of 
that,  lie  rather  valued  her  the  more. 
Besides  these,  the  breeds  he  enume- 
rated were  prodigious,  so  that  I  rath- 
er got  confused  among  them,  never 
knowing  which  he  talked  of;  till  at 
last  he  was  so  good  as  to  give  me  all 
their  names,  every  one  of  which  was 
either  German  or  classical. 

All  this  time  I  had  never  been 
able  to  recollect  where  I  had  seen 
this  distinguished  officer  and  sports- 
man ;  and,  in  order  if  possible  to  ef- 
fect this,  I  asked  bluntly,  what  regi- 
ments they  were  which  he  and  his 
father  commanded  ?  He  did  not  an- 
swer the  question  directly,  but  began 
a  long  explanatory  story,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  as  follows  : — 

That  though  he  allowed  his  com- 
panions to  call  him  Colonel,  he  was 
not  one  in  fact,  having  the  title  and 
emolument  only  in  reversion.  His 
father,  the  Colonel,  held  the  lucra- 
tive office  of  Deputy- Adjutant-Gene- 
ral, under  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
which  office  he  had  secured  for  this 
his  only  son,  long  ago,  the  Colonel's 
hope  and  delight.  "That  his  father 
had  reared  him  solely  with  the  view 
of  filling  that  important  station  ;  and 
though  lie  had  restricted  him  in  none 
of  his  pleasures,  he  had  kept  him  at 
hard  work  as  a  student,  both  in  arts 
and  arms.  He  said  a  great  deal  more 
58     athbneum,  vol.  3.     '2d  series. 


to  the  same  purpose,  for  he  was  very 
long  and  very  minute  on  this  inter- 
esting topic. 

At  a  late  hour  we  parted,  with  mu- 
tual professions  of  esteem,  and  I  had, 
before  that,  accepted  of  an  invitation 
to  the  mansion-house  of  Coal  pepper, 
close  beside  the  celebrated  village  of 
that  name.  The  Colonel  and  I  were 
to  leave  Edinburgh  together  in  the 
spring,  make  a  tour  of  the  middle 
Highlands,  and  arrive  at  his  father's 
house  by  a  certain  day — have  fishing- 
parties,  mid  pleasure-parties  in  the 
Empress,  and  1  cannot  tell  vou  what 
all. 

From  that  day  forth,  T  saw  not  the 
Colonel  for  three  months,  nor  did  1 
ever,  during  that  period,  meet  with  a 
single  individual  who  knew  him  either 
by  name,  title,  or  appointment.  I 
applied  to  the  Almanack,  but  found 
it  vain  to  consult  it  for  the  staff-offi- 
cers of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Mat- 
ters remained  in  statu  quo. 

It  approached  towards  the  end  of 
March,  at  length  ;  and  as  I  had  en- 
gaged to  be  in  Alloa  on  the  23d  of 
April,  and  in  Athol  and  Glcn-Lyon 
early  in  May,  I  began  to  be  impatient 
at  not  meeting  again  with  my  friend, 
the  Colonel,  for  I  intended  introdu- 
cing him  to  all  my  friends  and  cor- 
respondents in  that  tract,  and  show 
him  that  I  had  honourable,  noble,  and 
respectable  friends,  as  well  as  he. 
One  day,  about  that  period,  I  had 
been  walking  with  my  friend  Mr 
Forbes,  the  wine-merchant,  and  as  I 
knew  he  had  a  great  number  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  on  his  books,  I 
stopped  him  on  the  street,  just  as  we 
were  going  to  part,  and  asked  him  if 
he  could  give  me  the  Edinburgh  ad- 
dress of  young  Cloud  of  Coalpepper. 
Forbes  fell  a-laughing,  until  he  had 
almost  fallen  down  on  the  street,  and, 
without  giving  me  any  explanation, 
left  me  standing  there  quite  dumfoun- 
dered.  As  I  was  turning  round  to 
go  away,  what  should  pop  out  of  Mr 
Laing's  shop  but  the  very  image  and 
likeness  of  the  gentleman  1  was  in 
quest  of,  but  in  such  a  dishabille  ha- 
bit, that  I  knew  not  what  to  think, 
lie  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  but 
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did  not  see  me,  and  away  he  went, 
carrying  three  books  below  his  arm. 
"  I'll  see  where  this  singular  appari- 
tion goes,"  thought  I  ;  and  accord- 
ingly I  dogged  him  until  he  entered 
a  lodging  down  two  pair  of  stairs,  in 
an  elegant  eastern  street  in  Edin- 
burgh. I  followed  close  at  his  heels, 
and  said  to  the  girl  that  opened  the 
door,  that  I  wanted  to  speak  with 
the  gentleman  who  entered  just  now. 


Accordingly, 


shown    into 


darkish  shabby  apartment,  and  thare 
was  my  friend,  the  Colonel,  who  had 
just  set  himself  down  amongst  an  im- 
mense number  of  papers  and  a  few 
books.  I  could  not  help  addressing 
him  by  his  title,  though  still  dubious 
as  to  the  identity  of  my  man.  He 
received  me  with  perfect  ease  and 
great  kindness,  and  at  once  assumed 
his  high  ground  and  exalted  charac- 
ter. He  said  his  father  the  Colonel 
(and  Deputy- Adjutant-General  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria)  had  compelled 
him,  as  a  test  of  his  improvement,  to 
write  out  essays  in  thirteen  different 
languages,  and  that  in  order  to  finish 
these  in  time  for  our  northern  and 
western  jaunt,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  conceal  himself  in  that  most  quiet 
of  all  retreats,  and  study  almost  night 
and  day,  but  that  he  would  now  be 
ready  to  set  out  with  me  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight. 

We  had  settled  every  thing,  before 
we  parted,  regarding  our  tour,  but 
in  place  of  sending  for  the  Colonel's 
carriage,  as  had  been  previously  in- 
tended, we  resolved  to  proceed  to  Al- 
loa in  the  steam-boat,  take  a  chaise 
the  length  of  your  mansion,  angle 
from  that  to  Crief,  and  so  on  to  Athol, 
Glen-Lyon,  and  Glen-Orchay,  and 
then  turn  to  the  southward  on  our 
way  to  Coalpepper  Castle,  where 
pleasures  without  number  awaited 
us,  and  where  we  were  to  remain  for 
a  whole  month. 

Accordingly  we  set  out  together 
on  the  20th,  attended  the  annual  fes- 
tival held  at  Alloa  in  commemoration 
of  the  anniversary  of  Shakspeare  ; 
.spent  eight  or  nine  days  with  the 
kind  and  intelligent  gentlemen  of 
that  place,  and  for  several  of  these 


days  the  Colonel  and  I  went  a-fish- 
ing  in  the  Devon,  on  the  forenoons. 

It  was  here  that  I  experienced  the 
first  disappointment  in  my  illustrious 
friend  ;  and,  trivial  as  it  may  appear 
in  your  eyes,  it  made  me  feel  very 
queer.  He  had  boasted  fully  as  much 
of  his  angling  as  his  shooting,  and  as 
I  had  determined  not  to  be  beat  at 
that  sport,  on  any  consideration,  I 
went  from  Edinburgh,  fully  provided 
with  fishing  apparatus  ;  and  lest  the 
trouts  of  the  Devon  should  despise 
the  Edinburgh  flies,  I  went  to  M' Isaac 
of  Alloa,  and  picked  all  his.  The 
Colonel  had  nothing — he  had  not  so 
much  as  a  fishing-rod,  which  I  thought 
very  shabby,  but  Mr  Bald  supplied 
him  with  every  thing,  and  away  we 
set. 

When  we  went  to  begin,  he  could 
not  so  much  as  put  on  his  flies,  for 
his  father  the  Colonel's  servant,  who 
always  went  with  him,  was  so  com- 
pletely master  of  these  things,  that 
neither  he,  nor  his  father  the  Colo- 
nel, ever  paid  the  least  attention  to 
them.  This  was  very  well.  So  accord- 
ingly he  put  on  magnifying  glasses, 
which  he  kept  for  the  purpose  of  ang- 
ling, that  he  might  trepan  the  trouts 
the  moment  they  were  so  imprudent 
as  to  snap  at  his  fly,  or  even  to  toy 
with  it.  I  never  saw  a  gentleman 
go  forth  to  the  water  side  with  such 
an  important  look  :  it  was  so  know- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  so  confi- 
dent and  so  profound,  that  I  did  not 
know  whether  to  quake  or  laugh.  "1 
shall  be  beat  at  the  fishing  for  once, 
though  I  had  a  thousand  guineas  on 
it,"  thought  I,  with  a  sigh,  as  I  fol- 
lowed this  champion  down  the  bank. 

But  an  experienced  angler  knows 
another  the  moment  he  first  sees  him 
throw  the  line.  The  mason  word  is 
a  humbug ;  but  the  very  first  wave  of 
a  rod  is  sufficient  between  anglers. 
Colonel  Cloud,  younger  of  Coalpep- 
per, and,  in  reversion,  deputy  adju- 
tant-general to  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, began  that  finest  and  healthiest 
of  rural  sports.  Good  and  gracious  ! 
Madam  !  if  you  had  seen  how  he  be- 
gan it !  With  what  an  air  !  What  a 
look  of  might  and  majssty  through 
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the  magnifying;  glasses  !  I  never  was 
so  petrified  in  all  the  days  of  my  life. 
I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  utter  ab- 
surdity of  his  address  in  the  art,  as  I 
am  afraid  you  have  never  regarded 
it ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  he  fixed  up- 
on a  smooth,  shallow  part  of  the  ri- 
ver, where  no  fish  in  his  right  judg- 
ment would  ever  take  a  fly ;  and  then 
he  held  the  rod  with  both  his  hands  ; 
set  out  his  lips,  as  also  an  immense 
protuberance  behind,  and  threshed 
on  the  smooth  stream  with  such  vio- 
lence, as  if  he  intended  to  strike  the 
trouts  on  the  head,  in  the  majesty  of 
his  power.  I  was  like  to  burst  with 
laughter,  and  wist  not  what  to  do, 
yet  still  I  contained  myself.  But  at 
length  a  par  rose  at  his  fly,  a  small, 
insignificant  fish,  not  thicker  than  a 
lady's  little  finger — the  Colonel  per- 
ceived this  through  the  magnifying 
glasses,  (magnifiers  they  were  with  a 
vengeance,)  and  he  pulled  the  line 
with  such  force,  that  his  rod  sounded 
through  the  atmosphere  like  a  whirl- 
wind. Yea,  with  such  violence  did 
he  pull  it,  that  his  feet  slid  in  a  re- 
verse direction,  and  he  fell.      "  By 

the  L ,  I   had   on    one    a   stone 

weight,"  cried  he.  "  Nay,  he  was 
more.     I'm  sure  he  was  more." 

This  was  altogether  beyond  my  ca- 
pacity of  bearing  any  longer.  I 
crept  in  beyond  an  alder  bush,  laid 
me  down  on  my  face,  and  laughed 
till  I  was  weak.  The  tears  ran  from 
my  eyes  till  the  very  grass  was  steep- 
ed ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  I  held  my 
sides,  and  tried  to  refrain  laughing. 
I  had  some  fears  I  should  never  do 
more  good.  I  waded  across  the  ri- 
ver, and  no  more  durst  I  come  near 
the  Colonel  that  day,  but  I  despised 
him  in  my  heart.  He  lost  in  my 
good  opinion  that  day  more  than  he 
has  ever  since  regained.  He  caught 
not  one  fish,  either  great  or  small.  I 
filled  my  basket.  I  overtook  him  at 
the  village  of  Cambus,  about  two 
o'clock.  Mr  Alexander  Bald  had 
come  up  to  meet  us ;  the  two  were 
sitting  on  a  rock  conversing,  when  I 
came  immediately  opposite,  and  I 
heard  him  informing  Mr  Bald  that 
he  .had  not  caught  any,  but  that  he 


had  hooked  one  which  was  fully  a 
stone  weight.  The  whole  scene 
again  presented  itself  to  my  imagi- 
nation in  vivid  and  more  vivid  col- 
ours, my  knees  lost  their  power,  and 
I  had  no  shift  but  to  turn  about,  lie 
down  on  the  bank,  and  fall  again  in- 
to a  convulsion  of  laughter.  Mr 
Ball  called  again  and  again,  what  ail- 
ed me,  but  I  was  unable  to  make  him 
any  answer,  and  never  knew  till  he 
had  waded  the  river,  and  was  lifting 
up  my  head.  "  What  ails  you  ?" 
said  be,  "  I  think  you  have  been  cry- 
ing  ?» 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  I  suppose  I  was 
crying." 

The  Colonel  was  a  great  favourite 
with  the  good  folks  of  Alloa,  for  he 
was  eminently  intelligent,  and  well 
versed  in  both  ancient  and  modern 
literature  ;  argumentative,  civil,  and 
courteous.  But  at  length  we  left 
them  with  regret,  as  I  had  often  done 
before,  and  that  night  we  arrived  at 
your  hospitable  mansion. 

This  was  precisely  the  bearing  of 
our  acquaintance  before  we  visit- 
ed at  your  house  ;  and  you  your- 
self acknowledged  to  me  that  you 
thought  me  lucky  in  my  travelling 
companion.  There  is  no  dispute 
with  regard  to  his  capabilities  and 
general  intelligence,  yet  I  know  now 
that  there  had  been  something  about 
him,  of  which,  or  with  which  you 
were  not  perfectly  satisfied  ;  and  as 
I  have  learned  a  good  deal  more  of 
him  since  that  period,  I  shall,  as  in 
duty  bound,  proceed  to  communicate 
that  knowledge  very  shortly  to  you. 

If  you  at  all  regarded  the  thing, 
you  might  remember,  that  before  we 
took  leave  of  you,  every  thing  was 
amicably  arranged  between  my  hon- 
oured friend  and  me  regarding  our 
tour  ;  we  were  to  fish  up  to  Crief 
that  day,  and  so  on  by  Glen-Almond 
and  Ambleree  to  Kinnaird.  But  be- 
fore we  had  proceeded  two  miles,  he 
informed  me,  with  apparent  regret, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
northern  tour,  as  he  had  received  an 
express  from  his  father  the  Colonel, 
ordering  him  home.  I  was  greatly 
astounded   at   this,  being  perfectly 
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convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  he 
had  never  received  a  letter  since  he 
left  Edinburgh.  He  had  no  possible 
chance  save  at  Alloa,  and  on  sound* 
ing  him  a  little,  I  found  he  did  not  so 
much  as  know  where  the  post-office 
*d' that  town  was  situated.  It  was 
vain,  however,  for  me  to  expostulate, 
after  he  informed  me  that  there  were 
some  foreign  dispatches  arrived  at 
the  castle  of  Coalpepper,  which  re- 
quired both  dispatch  and  decision ; 
that  his  father  required  his  immediate 
assistance  ;  and  the  carriage  was  to 
meet  him  at  Dunira  that  day.  I  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  emergen- 
cy, and  we  parted  ;  but  before  doing 
so,  he  again  exacted  my  solemn  pro- 
mise, that  I  was  to  spend  a  month 
with  him  at  his  father's  mansion.  I 
repeated  such  promise  for  the  thir- 
tieth time,  and  with  a  bow  so  pro- 
found that  my  bonnet,  which  I  held 
in  my  left  hand, touched  the  ground, 
1  parted  from  my  illustrious  friend. 

1  spent  the  month  of  May  in  Strath- 
Tay  and  Clcn-Lyon,  the  month  of 
June  in  Appin. and  Lorn,  and  though 
the  weather  was  eminently  ungenial, 
i  never  enjoyed  any  excursion  with 
greater  zest.  Often  in  my  heart  did 
I  pity  Colonel  Cloud,  younger  of 
Coalpepper,  and  assistant  deputy 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL  to  the  EmPEROK 

op  Austria  ! 

With  a  heavy  heart  I  was  at  last 
obliged  to  turn  my  back  on  the  ro- 
mantic lands  of  Ossian  and  of  Fin- 
gal  ;  and,  descending  on  the  populous 
valley  of  the  west,  on  the  9th  of  July 
I  arrived  at  the  environs  of  the  far- 
famed  village  of  Coalpepper  ;  but 
instead  of  going  straight  to  the  house 
of  the  Austrian  staff-officer,  I  went  10 
Millburgh,  Mr  M'Millan  being  my 
oldest  acquaintance.  1  had  not  been 
many  hours  in  the  house  ere  I  began 
to  ask  for  my  friend  the  Colonel. 
No  one  of  the  family  understood  who 
I  meant,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to 
explain  myself. 

"  It  cannot  be  Mr  Jacob  Cloud 
whom  Mr  If.  means?"  said  one  of 
the  young  ladies. 

"  The  very  same  man,"  said  M\ 
Millan,  "  and  that  will  be  some  title 


given  him  in  banter  among  his  asso- 
ciates at  Edinburgh.  Do  you  style 
Jacob  the  Colonel  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  understand  he  gets  that 
title  for  the  most  part,"  said  I.  But 
hearing  them  call  him  Mr  Cloud,  or 
simply  Jacob,  I  recollected  the  hon- 
our and  integrity  of  my  friend,  who 
had  previously  informed  me  that 
he  was  only  a  colonel,  and  adjutant- 
general  in  reversion  ;  and,  admiring 
his  modesty  about  his  own  native 
place, I  mentioned  his  name  no  more. 
But  the  next  day  Mr  M'Millan  says  to 
me,  "  Were  you  not  saying  that  Ja- 
cob Cloud  was  an  acquaintance  of 
yours  ?"  I  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, when  he  added,  "  Very  well,  I 
will  invite  him  to  dinner  to-day.  I 
have  always  been  wishing  to  have 
him  here  since  he  came  home." 

The  dinner  party  was  very  nume- 
rous, and  among  the  last  who  came 
into  the  drawing-room  was  my  friend 
the  Colonel,  with  the  very  identical 
magnifying  glasses  across  his  nose 
that  had  exaggerated  the  par  of  the 
Devon  to  such  an  enormous  bulk.  I 
felt  some  very  tickling  sensations,  but 
behaved  myself  middling  well.  He 
came  up  to  me,  shook  hands  with 
great  frankness,  and  far  more  affabi- 
lity than  I  had  any  right  to  expect, 
welcoming  me  to  that  district,  in 
which  he  hoped  I  should  never  be  so 
great  a  stranger  again,  &c.  &c. 

It  so  happened,  that  the  Colonel 
and  !  were  placed  at  different  ends 
of  the  table,  and  during  the  whole 
evening  1  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  exchanging  another  word  with  him 
save  one.  1  called  on  him  at  dinner 
to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  reached  home  in  time 
to  get  the  dispatches  written  out  ? 

"  O,  yes,  thank  you  ;  quite  in  good 
time,"  was  the  answer. 

I  then  heard  Mr  M'Millan  inqui- 
ring what  papers  they  were  to  which 
I  alluded,  and  he  said  they  were 
"  some  of  those  ridiculous  formal  af- 
fairs. A  great  botheration,  certain- 
ly, and  quite  foreign  to  all  useful 
purposes." 

I  noted  that  he  pronounced  the 
term  foreign  very  loud   and  sono- 
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rouslv,  while  the  magnifying  glasses 
gjeawed  in  the  light  of  our  candles. 
As  I  am  never  among  the  first  risers 
from  a  social  board,  I  saw  no  more 
of  my  friend  that  night,  nor  did  I  hear 
aught  of  the  invitation  to  a  month's 
diversion;  and,  in  spite  of  many  ap- 
pearances rather  equivocal,  I  that 
evening  believed  every  thing  to  exist 
precisely  as  he  had  so  often  descri- 
bed them  to  me  at  the  Castle  of  Coal- 
popper.  It  was  not  till  next  day  that 
my  eyes  were  opened  to  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  ant!  nothing  but  the 
truth;  and  never  in  my  life  shall  I 
again  be  as  much  astonished  at  any 
thing  I  shall  hear  or  see. 

We  were  to  have  a  fox-chase  the 
following  da}'  in  Glen-Sheagy,  and 
there  were  sportsmen  laws  laid  out 
for  us,  which  we  were  not  to  trans- 
gress. We  were  to  be  allowed  to 
shoot  a  roe-buck  or  a  brocket,  but 
neither  a  doe  nor  a  fawn  on  any  ac- 
count. The  description  of  that  day's 
sport  would  take  a  long  paper  by  it- 
self:  I  must  stick  by  my  text  for  the 
present.  I  never  doubted  that  my 
friend  the  Colonel  would  be  the  lead- 
ing man  in  the  sport.  How  could  I, 
after  the  descriptions  he  had  given 
me  of  his  unequalled  prowess  in  that 
line  ?  I  thought  it  would  be  a  day 
amongst  a  thousand  with  him,  and  a 
party  in  which  I  should  see  him  then 
appear  in  all  his  glory.  I  thought  of 
the  Transylvanian  bitch  Penelope — 
of  the  Russian  pointers,  and  the  ter- 
riers from  the  sources  of  the  Wolga, 
that  would  tear  either  a  fox  or  an  ot- 
ter to  pieces — of  the  Hungarian  dog 
Eugene,  Vliat  had  once  belonged  to 
the  Archduke  John — and  Hector  and 
Cressida—and,  though  last  not  least, 
of  SobieslCi,  the  great  blood-hound 
from  the  forests  of  Poland ;  and  I 
thought  what  a  day  there  would  be 
in  the  wood's  of  Sheagy  More  ! 

When  wt3  were  making  ready,  I 
says  to  Mr  M'Millan  carelessly,  "  Mr 
Cloud  will  be  of  the  party,  of  course  ?" 

"  O,  no  !  he  cannot  enjoy  such  a 
thing,"  saii  he  ;  and  "  he  is  of  no 
use  either, — that's  worse." 

I  was  petrified  and  speechless. — 
"  Do  I  bear  with  my  ears  and  under- 


stand with  my  heart  ?"  thought  I  ; 
"  what  was  it  the  malicious,  ill-v.  ill  to 
man  was  saving  ?  '  He  cannot  enjoy 
.such  a  thing  !  and  is  for  no  use  at  it 
neither  !  that's  worse  !'  Worse  with 
a  vengeance  !  The  gentleman  is 
raving,  or  speaking  through  his  sleep. 
Mr  Mac- Mill  an  /"  exclaimed  I  aloud, 
(for  I  had  been  exclaiming  internally 
before  for  the  space  of  a  minute  or 
two,)  "  Mr  MacrMillan  !  ye  dinna 
mean,  or  pretend  to  say,  that  Cloud 
is  not  a  good  shot  ?" 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me,  or  any 
man  living,  to  determine  that  point," 
said  he,  "  for  one  very  good  reason, 
he  never  fired  a  shot  in  his  life." 
My  ears  tingled,  and  1  was  struck 
dumb. 

Not  being  able  to  bring  my  mind 
to  think  about  any  thing  else,  howev- 
er, in  the  course  of  our  preparations, 
I  was  obliged  once  more  to  propose 
that  the  Colonel  should  still  be  of 
our  party,  for  the  sake  of  his  dogs. 

"  Dogs  !   What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  hath  not  Jacob  a  variety 
of  very  superior  dogs,  bred  from  fo- 
reign countries  ?" 

"  He  a  breed  of  dogs  ?  pooh  !  lie 
never  had  a  single  dog  in  his  life. 
His  father  had  once  a  half-blind  ter- 
rier that  lay  in  below  the  loom,  but 
it  is  dead,  and  has  been  for  these 
three  years  and  a  half," 

I  grew  dizzy,  my  head  billed  round 
like  a  mill-wheel,  and  I  could  not 
help  repeating  into  myself  an  hun- 
dred times  these  words,  "  Lord,  what 
is  man  V 

We  hunted  a  whole  day — got  no 
foxes  ;  but  I  caught  a  beautiful  young 
roe-buck  alive, and  Mr  M'Millan  shot 
a  fine  old  one.  We  drank  some 
whisky  at  the  Strone  of  Sheavy,  and 
on  our  walk  home  I  took  Mr  McMil- 
lan apart ;  and  the  blind  terrier  and 
the  loom  having  been  uppermost  in 
my  mind  from  the  morning,  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  passed  between  Mr 
M'Millan  and  me.  I  give  it  verba- 
tim, without  colouring  or  addition. 

<-  What  rank  does  old  Mr  Cloud 
hold  in  society  ?" 

"  He  is  a  manufacturer  f  a  very 
honest,  worthy  man." 
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"  Has  he  not  some  foreign  com- 
■mission  ?" 

"No,  no  ;  he  just  works  for  the 
people  of  the  village." 

"  He  does  not  attend  to  the  manu- 
factory in  person,  surely  ?" 

"  That  he  does.  He  has  no  other 
to  attend  to  it.  In  plain  terms,  he 
is  a  common  weaver,  and  has  just 
two  looms  in  the  house,  one  for  him- 
self, and  one  for  an  apprentice,  or  an 
occasional  journeyman  in  a  strait." 

"  Did  he  never  serve  in  any  army, 
either  abroad  or  at  home  ?" 

"  Never.     He  has  lived  in  the  vil- 
li 
hir 

"  What  sort  of  character  does  my 
friend  sustain  in  general  ?" 

u  He  has  some  strange  peculiarities 
about  him  ;  there  are,  however,  good 
points  in  his  character.  He  is  sober, 
industrious,  and  a  most  kind  and  af- 
fectionate son.  His  father  has  pinch- 
ed himself  to  bring  him  out  as  a  do- 
minie, and  he  has  requited  his  pa- 
rent by  a  course  of  the  hardest  stu- 
dies, as  well  as  the  utmost  gratitude 
and  attention." 

u  That  is  enough  for  me,"  said  I 
in  my  heart ;  "  Jacob  and  the  shep- 
herd shall  be  friends  still.  I  hold 
these  qualities  in  higher  estimation 
than  a  reversion  of  a  lucrative  post 
at  the  court  of  Austria."  I  said  not 
a  word  to  Mr  M'Millan  how  I  had 
been  hoaxed.     He  continued: — 

"  The  truth  is,  that  if  the  young 
man  had  not  too  fertile  an  imagina- 
tion— a  fancy  that  has  a  scope  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  man's  that 
ever  existed — he  would  have  been  a 
first-rate  character." 

Well  might  I  assent  mentally  to 
that  remark,  when  I  thought  of  the 
Castle  of  Coalpepper — the  great  staff 
officer — the  square-rigged  brigandine 


— the  Empress — the  Colonel's  car- 
riage with  three  outriders — the  dogs 
— the  rural  sports — and  a  thousand 
things  beside,  all  vanished  in  a  breath. 
All  the  creation  of  a  fancy,  over 
which  truth,  reason,  and  ultimate  dis- 
grace, had  no  control.  Mr  McMil- 
lan perceiving  me  thoughtful,  went 
on.  "  He  was  once  in  our  family 
teaching  the  children,  and  gave  us 
much  satisfaction  by  his  attention." 

Never  was  there  a  day  so  fertile  of 
disclosures  to  me.  I  was  sure,  from 
the  beginning,  that  I  had  been  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  this  singular 
person.  It  was  true,  I  had.  But  ne- 
ver, till  that  moment,  did  it  strike 
me  how,  where,  or  when.  "  We  had 
him  teaching  our  children,"  said  Mr 
M'Millan.  I  then  recollected  that  I 
had,  indeed,  known  him  previously, 
but  in  circumstances  so  extremely 
degrading,  that  they  cannot  be  men- 
tioned to  you  along  with  the  name  of 
the  Hon.  Colonel  Cloud  of  the  staff 
of  Austria. 

Were  some  people  to  read  this 
long  epistle,  they  would  regard  it  as 
an  extravagant  romance,  so  far  does 
truth  sometimes  overreach  fancy. 
You  know  that  it  is  true,  and  to  you 
it  needs  no  confirmation,  as  I  intro- 
duced him  to  3'ou  in  all  his  borrowed 
plumage,  for  which,  madam,  I  hum- 
bly ask  your  pardon  :  Not  for  intro- 
ducing to  you  the  son  of  a  poor  ope- 
rative weaver ;  as  such,  he  had  as 
good  a  right  to  be  there  as  the  son  of 
a  poor  shepherd,  but  it  is  for  intro- 
ducing to  your  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality an  impostor.  There's  the  rub ! 
But  I  entreat  that  you  will  only  laugh 
at  it,  and  regard  it  as  a  harmless  and 
unaccountable  lunacy.  I  am,  with 
the  utmost  respect,  my  honoured  and 
esteemed  friend,  yours  most  faith- 
fully. JAMES  HOGG. 


THE  DREAM  OF  ENDYMION. 
BY     H.     BRAPfDRETH,    JR.    ESft. 

The  sun  had  just  set  o'er  the  green  isle  of  Patmos, 
The  bright  star  of  eve  had  just  risen  o'er  the  steep, 

Where,  hard  by  his  flock,  the  young  shepherd  of  Latinos. 
All  fair  in  his  beauty  lay  cradled  in  sleep. 
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He  slept — but  it  was  not  that  undisturbed  slumber, 

Which,  while  it  refreshes,  oppresses  the  soul  ; 
Strange  visions,  of  darkness  and  light,  without  number 

Appeared  in  chaotic  confusion  to  roll. 

Earth  seemed  all  deprived,  as  by  magic,  of  motion — 
E'en  Jove's  mighty  self  stood  tranfixed  with  despair — 

No  tide,  not  a  wave,  swelled  the  surface  of  ocean, 
For  Neptune  no  more  was  omnipotent  there. 

Still,  still,  he  dreamed  on — not  a  night-breeze  was  playing 

In  soft  fairy  whispers  the  laurels  among  ; 
The  sheep  on  the  thyme-banks  no  longer  were  straying — 

All  nature  was  hushed  save  the  nightingale1*  song. 

:Twas  thus  as  he  slumbered,  a  bright  cloud  of  glory 

Came  o'er  him,  yet  broke  not  the  while  his  repose  ! 
It  vanished — and  from  it  all  chaste  as  in  story, 

Yet  fairer,  the  form  of  Diana  arose. 

*'  Long  time,  hapless  shepherd  !  I've  seen,  and  forever 

"  Am  fated  to  see,"  she  exclaimed,  "  thy  distress  ; 
*'  Not  idly,  though  vainly — since  never,  oh  !  never 

"  Must  Dian  accept  of  a  mortal's  caress. 

"  Yet  still  what  I  can  I  will  give  to  thee — (languish 
t;  No  more  then  for  pleasure  thy  birth-right  above) — 

"  I'll  give  thee  fair  Friendship — the  soother  of  anguish^ 
"  Not  dark  as  Despair,  nor  yet  lambent  as  Love. 

"  Yes — Friendship,  which,  free  from  Love's  selfish  caresses, 
"Enchains,  but  beguiles  not  th'  affections  the  while  ; 

'*  The  dark  cloud  of  sorrow,  which  often  oppresses 
"  The  spirit,  disperses  if  Friendship  but  smile. 

■"  Then,  fare  thee  well,  shepherd  !  should  Venus  around  thee 

"  Her  Cyprian  mantle  endeavour  to  roll, 
"  Dispel  the  illusion  !  say  Dian  has  bound  thee 

"  With  that  which  enchains — not  the  heart — but  the  soul."1 

And  still  on  the  verge  of  the  moon-crested  mountain 

The  form  of  Endymion  is  fabled  to  move, 
And  many  a  Greek  girl,  as  she  weeps  by  its  fountain, 

How  often  for  Friendship  would  baiter  young  Love. 
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TT  was  long  since  well  remarked,  Sinbad  the  Sailor.     There  have  been 

-■-  that  we  can  be  hardly  said  to  have  many  hypotheses  framed  to  account 

a  new  story  in  the   world.     All  the  for  this  fact.     I  admit  that  it  is  possi- 

new  tales,  says  Chaucer,  were  in  his  ble  that  the   teller    of  the    Arabian 

time  come  out  of  the  old  books.    And  story  may  have  read  Homer,  or  re- 

the  farther  we  trace  back  into  the  ceived   his  "  speciosa   miracula,'>  at 

East,  the  more  remote  does  the  origin  second  hand,  but  it  is  not  very  prob- 

of  our   most  trivial  and  popular  le-  able.      My  theory  is,  that  the  Greek 

gends  appear  to  be.  in   Ionia,  and  the   Arab   in 


It  is  impossible  for  the  reader  of  drew  on  a  common  source,  the  origin 

the    Odyssey   not  to  be   struck  by  of  which  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult 

the  similarity  which  many  of  the  ad-  to  trace.    A  slight  acquaintance  with 

ventures  of  Ulysses  bear  to  those  of  the    stores    of  Sanscrit    knowledge 
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makes  me  think  that  it  is  to  that  lite- 
rature that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
germ  of  many  of  our  fictions. 

*  Fortunatus's  Wishing-Cap  is  a 
common  story.  The  site  of  the  tale 
is  placed  in  Famagosta  the  famous 
city  of  Cyprus.  This  location  was 
chosen  by  the  story-tellers  of  the 
middle  ages  to  whom  that  island,  in 
consequence  of  the  crusades,  Rich- 
ard's exploits  in  it,  the  House  of  Lu- 
signan,  &c  &c.  became  a  sort  of 
country  of  romance.  Tracing  far- 
ther back,  we  find  the  tale  to  recede 
eastward,  and  told  in  the  Bahur  Dan- 
ish. If  we  pursue  our  inquiries  we 
shall  trace  it  to  India.  In  the  Vrikat 
Katha,  which  is  a  collection  of  Hin- 
doo tales,  derived  from  the  Sanscrit, 
we  arc  told  the  adventures  ©f  Putra- 
ha,  one  of  which  is — 

"  While  wandering  in  the  woods 
he  beheld  two  men  struggling  with 
each  other.  He  enquired  who  they 
were.  They  replied  that  they  were 
the  sons  of  Mayasar,  and  were  con- 
tending for  a  magic  cup,  staff,  and 
pair  of  slippers — the  first  of  which 
yielded  inexhaustible  viands,  the  sec- 
ond generated  any  object  which  it 
delineated,  and  the  third  transport- 
ed a  person  through  the  air.  The 
stronger  of  the  two  was  to  possess 
these  articles.  Putrah  i  then  observ-* 
ed  to  them,  that  violence  was  a  very 
improper  mode  of  settling  their  pie- 
tensions  ;  and  that  it  would  be  better 
they  should  adjust  the'dispute  by  less 
objectionable  means.  He  therefore 
proposed  that  they  should  run  a  race 
for  the  contested  articles,  and  the 
fleetest  win  them.  They  agreed, 
and  set  off.  They  were  no  sooner 
at  a  little  distance,  than  Putraha, 
putting  his  feet  into  the  slippers,  and 
seizing  the  cup  and  staff,  mounted 
into  the  air,  and  left  the  racers  in 
vain  to  lament  their  being  outwit, 
ted." 

Here  the  slippers  play  the  part  of 
Fortunatus's  Cap.  and  the  magic  cup, 
which  yields  inexhaustible  viands,  is 
not  very  unlike  his  purse.    The  trick 


which  Putraha  plays  resembles  one 
in  Grimm's  German  stories,  where  a 
prince  obtains  possession  of  a  sword, 
the  drawing  of  which  cuts  off  heads 
in  a  similar  manner.  But  in  general 
our  northern  legends  do  not  turn  so 
much  on  the  exploits  of  stratagem  as 
of  open  force.  The  Eastern  evi- 
dently prefer  the  clever  and  inge- 
nious trickster.  Reynard  the  fox, 
who  comes  to  us  from  the  East,  (wit- 
ness the  common  story  of  h>s  looking 
after  grapes,  which  our  western  foxes 
do  not  eat,)  is  a  greater  favourite 
than  Irgoin  the  Wolf,  or  Bruin  the 
Bear.  Homer  in  this,  too,  shows 
his  eastern  origin,  for  Ulysses  the 
polutropos  is  evidently  the  hero  for 
whom  he  has  most  respect  and  affec- 
tion. 

The  Fabliaux  are  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  directly  oriental.  I  do 
not  remember  that  their  Indian  origin 
has  been  pointed  out  by  any  of  their 
commentators  in  any  instance.  I 
shall  therefore  avail  myself  of  anoth- 
er story,  translated  from  the  Vrikat 
Katha.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the 
famous  fabliau  of  Courtant  Du  Ha- 
mei,  on  la  dame  qui  attrappa  un  Pre- 
trc.  u\\  Provost,  et  un  Forester. 

"  Whilst  I,  Yararuchi  the  Story- 
teller, was  thus  absent,  my  wife, 
who  performed  will)  pious  exactitude 
her  ablutions  in  the  Ganges,  attracted 
the  notice  and  desires  of  several  suit- 
ors, especially  of  the  lung's  domes- 
tic priests,  the  commander  of  the 
guard,  and  the  young  prince's  pre- 
ceptor, who  annoyed  her  by  their 
importunities,  and  terrified  her  by 
their  threats,  till  at  last  she  determin- 
ed to  expose  and  punish  their  depra- 
vity. Having  fixed  upon  the  plan, 
she  made  an  appointment  for  the 
same  evening  with  her  three  lovers, 
each  being  to  come  to  her  house  an 
hour  later  than  the  other.  Being  de- 
sirous of  propitiating  the  gods,  she 
sent  for  our  banker  to  obtain  money 
to  distribute  in  alms ;  and  when  he 
arrived,  he  expressed  the  same  pas- 
sion  as   the  rest,  on  her  compliance 
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with  which,  he  promised  to  make  over 
to  her  the  money  that  I  had  placed  in 
his  hands  ;  or  on  her  refusal,  he  would 
retain  it  to  his  own  use.  Apprehend- 
ing the  loss  of  our  property,  there- 
fore, she  made  a  similar  assignation 
with  him,  and  desired  him  to  come 
to  her  house  that  evening,  at  an  hour 
when  she  calculated  on  having  dis- 
posed of  the  first  comers,  for  whose 
reception,  as  well  as  his,  she  arranged 
with  her  attendants  the  necessary 
preparations. 

"  At  the  expiration  of  the  first 
watch  of  the  night,  the  preceptor  of 
the  prince  arrived.  Upakosa  affect- 
ed to  receive  him  with  great  delight ; 
and,  after  some  conversation,  desired 
him  to  make  a  bath,  which  her  hand- 
maids had  prepared  for  him  as  a  pre- 
liminary condition  to  any  farther  in- 
timacy. The  preceptor  made  not 
the  least  objection,  on  which  he  was 
conducted  into  a  retired  and  dark 
chamber,  where  his  bath  was  ready. 
On  undressing,  his  own  clothes 
and  ornaments  were  removed,  and 
in  their  place  a  small  wrapper  given 
to  him,  which  was  a  piece  of  cloth 
smeared  with  a  mixture  of  oil,  lamp 
black,  and  perfumes.  Similar  cloths 
were  employed  to  rub  him  after  bath- 
ing, so  that  he  was  of  a  perfectly 
ebon  colour  from  top  to  toe.  The 
rubbing  occupied  the  time  till  the 
second  lover  (the  priest)  arrived,  on 
which  the  women  exclaimed,  '  Here 
is  our  master's  particular  friend — 
in,  in  here,  or  all  will  be  discovered  ;' 
— and  hurrying  their  victim  away, 
they  thrust  him  into  a  long  and  stout 
wicker  basket,  fastened  well  by  a 
bolt  outside,  in  which  they  left  him 
to  meditate  upon  his  mistress. 

"  The  priest  and  the  commander 
of  the  guard  were  secured,  as  they 
arrived,  in  a  similar  manner ;  and 
it  only  remained  to  dispose  of  the 
banker.  When  he  made  his  appear- 
ance, Upakosa,  leading  him  near  the 
baskets,  said  aloud, — '  You  promise 
to  deliver  me  my  husband's  proper- 
ty ;'  and  he  replied,  *  The  wealth 
your  husband  entrusted  to  me  shall 
be  yours.'  On  which  she  turned 
towards  the  baskets,  and  said,  '  Let 
59    atheneuMj  vol..  2.    2d  series. 


the  gods  hear  the  promise  of  Hiran- 
yagupta.'  The  bath  was  then  pro- 
posed to  the  banker.  Before  the 
ceremony  was  completed,  the  day 
began  to  dawn,  on  which  the  ser- 
vants desired  him  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  home,  lest  the  neighbours 
should  notice  his  departure ;  and 
with  this  recommendation  they  forc- 
ed him,  naked  as  he  was  into  the 
street.  Having  no  alternative,  the 
banker  hastened  to  conceal  himself 
in  his  own  house,  being  chased  all 
the  way  by  the  dogs  of  the  town. 

"  So  soon  as  it  was  day,  Upakosa 
repaired  to  the  palace  of  Nanda,  and 
presented  a  petition  to  the  king 
against  the  banker,  for  seeking  to 
appropriate  the  property  entrusted 
to  him  by  her  husband.  The  banker 
was  summoned.  He  denied  having 
ever  received  any  money  from  me. 
Upakosa  then  said,  '  When  my  hus- 
band went  away,  he  placed  our 
household  gods  in  three  baskets ; 
they  have  heard  this  man  acknowl- 
edge his  holding  a  deposit  of  my 
husband's,  and  let  them  bear  witness 
for  me.'  The  king,  with  some  feel- 
ing of  surprise  and  incredulity,  order- 
ed the  baskets  to  be  sent  for,  and  they 
were,  accordingly,  produced  in  the 
open  court.  Upakosa  then  address- 
ed them, — '  Speak,  gods,  and  declare 
what  you  overheard  this  banker  say 
in  our  dwelling.  If  you  are  silent,  I 
will  unhouse  you  in  this  presence.' 
Afraid  of  this  menaced  exposure,  the 
tenants  of  the  baskets  immediately 
exclaimed, — <  Verily,  in  our  pre- 
sence, the  banker  acknowledged  pos- 
session of  your  wealth.'  On  hearing 
these  words,  the  whole  court  was 
filled  with  surprise,  and  the  banker, 
terrified  out  of  his  senses,  acknowl- 
edged the  debt,  and  promised  resti- 
tution. The  business  being  adjusted, 
the  king  expressed  his  curiosity  to 
see  the  household  divinities  of  Upa- 
kosa, and  she  very  readily  complied 
with  his  wish.  The  baskets  being 
opened,  the  culprits  were  dragged 
forth  by  the  attendants,  like  so  many 
lumps  of  darkness.  Being  presently 
recognised,  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  the  laughter  and  derision  ©f  all 
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the  assembly.  As  soon  as  the  merri- 
ment had  subsided,  Nanda  begged 
Upakosa  to  explain  what  it  all  meant, 
and  she  acquainted  him  with  what 
had  occurred.  Nanda  was  highly 
incensed,  and,  as  the  punishment  of 
their  offence,  banished  the  criminals 
from  the  kingdom.  He  was  equally 
pleased  with  the  virtue  and  ingenuity 
of  my  wife,  and  loaded  her  with 
wealth  and  honour.  Her  family 
were  likewise  highly  gratified  by  her 
conduct,  and  she  obtained  the  admi- 
ration and  esteem  of  the  whole  city." 

This  tale  is  also  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  Entertainments — in  that  por- 
tion translated  by  Dr  Jonathan  Scott, 
under  the  title  of  the  Lady  of  Cairo 
and  her  Four  Gallants,  thereby  af- 
fording a  proof  of  the  Sanscrit  origin 
of  these  far-famed  stories.  I  cannot 
mention  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainments, without  expressing  my 
gratification,  that  we  shall  soon  have 
an  opportunity  of  reading  a  further 
portion  of  them.  It  is  well  known, 
that  Galland  did  not  translate  a  fifth 
of  the  entire — and  though  it  is  uni- 
versally agreed  that  lie  chose  the 
best,  and  executed  his  task  admirably, 
vet  great  light  would  be  thrown  on 
Asiatic  manners,  and  literary  history 
in  general,  by  the  translation  of  the 
entire  :  I  mean  such  as  are  trauslatea- 
ble,  foV  some  of  the  escapades  of  the 
Asiatic  writers  are  too  free  for  our 
northern  ears.  The  Reverend  Doc- 
tor John  Wait  of  Saint  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  has  undertaken  to 
fill  part  of  the  hiatus,  b}'  translating 
two  or  three  volumes  of  them  from 
the  Arabian  manuscripts  of  the  pub- 
lic library  of  the  university,  which 
contain  at  least  a  thousand  unpub- 
lished stories.  The  great  oriental 
knowledge  of  Doctor  Wait  amply 
qualify  him  for  such  a  task. 

If  there  be  any  story  which  has 
quite  an  English  air  it  is  that  of 
Whittington  and  his  Cat.  Are  not, 
as  Jack  Cade's  voucher  would  say, 
the  very  bells  of  London  alive  at  the 
present  day  to  testify  it  ?  Yet  the 
unrelenting  East  robs  us  even  of  that 
story.     I  can  trace  it  no  farther  than 


Persia,  where  it  was  told  by  the  Per- 
sian ambassador  to  Mr  Morier,  from 
whose  journey  I  copy  it. 

"  In  "the  700th  year  of  the  Hejira, 
in  the  town  of  Siraf,  lived  an  old 
woman  with  her  three  sons,  who, 
turning  out  profligates,  spent  their 
own  money  and  their  mother's  for- 
tune, abandoned  her,  and  went  to 
live  at  Kais.  A  little  while  after,  a 
Siraf  merchant  took  a  trading  voyage 
to  India,  and  freighted  a  ship.  It 
was  the  custom  of  those  days,  that 
when  a  man  undertook  a  voyage  to 
a  distant  land,  each  of  his  friends  en- 
trusted to  his  care  some  article  of 
their  property,  and  received  the  pro- 
duce on  their  return.  The  old  wo- 
man who  was  a  friend  of  the  merchant, 
complained  that  her  sons  had  left 
her  so  destitute,  that,  except  a  cat, 
she  had  nothing  to  send  as  an  adven- 
ture, which  yet  she  requested  him 
to  take.  On  arriving  in  India,  he 
waited  on  the  king  of  the  country, 
who,  having  granted  him  permission 
to  trade  with  his  subjects,  also  invit- 
ed him  to  dine.  The  merchant  was 
surprised  to  see  the  beards  of  the 
king  and  his  courtiers  incased  in 
golden  tubes,  and  the  more  so, 
when  he  observed  that  every  man 
had  a  stick  in  his  hand.  His  sur- 
prise still  increased,  when,  upon  serv- 
ing up  the  dishes,  he  saw  swarms  of 
mice  sally  out  from  the  walls,  and 
make  such  an  attack  upon  the  victu- 
als as'to  require  the  greatest  vigilance 
of  the  guests  in  keeping  them  off  with 
their  sticks.  This  extraordinary 
scene  brought  the  cat  of  the  old  wo- 
man of  Siraf  into  the  merchant's 
mind.  When  he  dined  a  second 
time  with  the  king,  he  put  the  cat 
under  his  arm,  aud  no  sooner  did  the 
mice  appear  than  he  let  it  go,  and, 
to  the  delight  of  the  king  and  his 
courtiers,  hundreds  of  mice  were  laid 
dead  about  the  floor.  The  king,  of 
course,  longed  to  possess  so  valuable 
an  animal,  and  the  merchant  agreed 
to  give  it  up,  provided  an  adequate 
compensation  were  made  to  its  real 
owner.  When  the  merchant  was 
about  his  departure,  he  was  shown  a 
ship  finely  equipped,  laden  with  all 
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sorts  of  merchandise,  and  which  he 
was  told,  was  to  be  given  to  the  old 
woman  for  her  cat." 

The  dates  of  the  English  and  Per- 
sian story  strangely  correspond.  The 
700th  year  of  the  Hejira  falls  in  our 
14th  century,  the  very  era  of  our 
Whittington. 

It  would  not  be  hard  to  extend 
the  catalogue ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to 


keep  my  readers  from  more  entertain- 
ing matter.  I  may  remark,  that 
among  the  amusing  fairy  legends  of 
the  south  of  Ireland  lately  attested 
by  Mr  Crofton  Croker,  is  one  of  an 
Enchanted  Lake,  with  castles  and 
palaces  beneath.  This  is  originally 
Sanscrit,  as  witness  the  city  of  Maba- 
lialipoor,  to  which  I  ought  to  say  Mr 
Croker  refers  it. 


links  to  vv- 


No  more  I'll  twine  these  roses  red, 
They  are  too  bright  of  hue  ; 

They  whisper  me  of  hopes  now  dead, 
Of  hopes  which  dwelt  with  you. 

Eut  I  will  cull  these  simple  flowers 
Impearl'd  with  morning  dew  ; 

Primroses  sweet  shall  deck  my  bowers, 
Entwined  with  violets  blue. 


Then  take  away  those  roses  gay, 
They  are  no  longer  dear  ; 

A  little  while  and  they  may  serve 
To  decorate  my  bier. 

And  when  at  last  some  friendly  hand 
Shall  strew  them  o'er  my  grave, 

I  charge  you  from  the  wither'd  band 
One  luckless  floweret  save. 


And  fairer  still  the  valley's  pride, 

The  gentle  lily-queen, 
Who  seeks  her  modest  head  to  hide 

'Midst  leaves  of  emerald  green. 


And,  in  your  glowing  hours  of  mirth, 

Oh  !  let  it  sadly  tell 
How  once  like  it  I  bloomed  in  peace, 

Like  it  untimely  fell. 


Heart's-ease,  though  stranger  to  my  heart,  And  when  you  mark  the  lowly  grave. 

Shall  here  be  seen  to  dwell  ;  Where  I  so  calmly  rest, 

The  humble  snow-drop  too  shall  rest —  Oh!  let  one  sigh  to  Mary's  truth 

The  flower  I  love  so  well.  Escape  your  sorrowing  breast. 


And  every  bud  of  modest  mien 
Shall  grace  my  lowly  cot, 

And  though  the  last,  not  least  to  me, 
My  own  u  Forget  me  not." 


For  all  I  ask,  and  all  I  seek, 
Is  but  one  generous  tear  ; 

That  lucid  drop  will  plainly  spe 
How  once  you  held  me  dear. 


TO  THE  AEOLIAN  HARP. 


I  never  hear  thy  trembling  string 

Its  wild,  its  mournful  notes  prolong, 
That  fancy  does  not  quickly  bring 

To  mind  some  bard  of  early  song  : 
For  once,  like  thee,  his  magic  tale 

In  music's  wildest  lore  was  drest, 
When  sorrow  bade  his  numbers  wail, 

Or  hope  delusive  soothed  his  breast; 
But  now — he  wants  the  zephyr's  hreath 

That  hovers  o'er  thy  trembling  wire  ; 
That  poet's  voice  is  stilled  by  death, 

And  cold  those  lips  that  could  inspire : 
So— shut  thee  from  the  aiw  sprite 

That  gives  thy  mournful  song  its  breath; 
The  swell  that  erst  gave  such  delight, 

Shall  close  its  lingering  notes  in  death, 


To  sound  no  more— for  damp  decay 

Upon  thy  mouldering  strings  shall  dwell, 
And  thou  shalt  breathe  no  further  lay, 

And  thou  shalt  raise  no  future  swell. 
The  bard  whose  harp  is  now  unstrung, 

Whose  eye  is  closed, whose  cheek  is  cold, 
Again  shall  hear  his  anthems  sung, 

And  see  them  played  on  lyres  of  gold  ; 
A  lovely  muse,  with  sparkling  eye, 

Shall  wake- him  from  his  listless  sleep. 
And  lead  him  to  the  orient  sky, 

Where  merit  is  not  doomed  to  weep ; 
But  where  a  fairy  minstrel's  hand 

Shall  strike  such  lingeriug  notes  as  thine, 
While  Shakspeare,  with  the  poet-band, 

Shall  rouse  the  organ's  peal  sublime.. 
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STANZAS  TO  A  FRIEND, 


On?  ask  mc  not  to  love  again, 

That  word  is  idle  now  ; 
In  grief,  and  bitterness,  and  pain, 
Too  long  I  wore  the  fatal  chain — 

Its  trace  is  on  my  clouded  brow. 

But  tho'  my  breast  with  Passion's  thrill 

Can  never  wildly  beat, 
Tho'  love's  warm  pulse  is  hushed,  jet  still 
Believe  not  that  my  heart  is  chill, 

And  owns  no  kind  and  genial  heat. 


It  yet  can  kindle  at  the  light 

Of  friendship's  steady  ray  ; 
Can  bless  the  star  serene  and  bright, 
Which,  in  despair's  dark  fearful  night, 

In  safety  led  me  on  my  way. 

That  beacon  light  was  shed  by  thee, 

My  best,  my  truest  friend  ; 
And  while  the  hallowed  beam  I  see, 
Its  rar'iance,  hope  and  joy  shall  be, 

And  peace,  which  love  could  never  lend ! 


VILLAGE  SKETCHES. 


TAKEN  FROM  LIFE. 

*'  Imagination  fondly  stoops,  to  trace 

The  parlour  splendors  of  that  festive  place  ; 

The  white-washed  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 

The  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door  ; 

The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  P^y, 

A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day  : 

The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use  ; 

The  twelve  good  rules  ;  the  royal  game  of  goose." — Goldsmith. 


MY  GRANDMOTHER. 

jl/FY  grandfather  was  a  farmer  in 
-1-"  Derbyshire,  who  cultivated  an 
estate  consisting  of  a  hundred  acres, 
which  had  descended  to  him  from  his 
ancestors.  The  village  in  which  he 
dwelt  was  a  compact  one,  composed 
of  four  streets  which  ran  out  from  a 
centre,  and  in  this  centre  was  a  square 
cross,  formed  of  large  rude  stones  ; 
the  second  story  being  laid  within 
the  first,  and  the  third  terminating  in 
a  single  block. 

The  population  of  the  village  in- 
cluded several  farmers,  inferior  to  my 
grandfather  ;  a  parish  clerk,  who 
cobbled  shoes  six  days  in  the  week, 
said  "  Amen"  on  Sundays,  and  taught 
children  to  read  and  write  in  the 
church  in  the  evenings  ;  and  an  old 
schoolmistress,  who  was  an  excellent 
sempstress.  Besides  these,  were  those 
necessary  appendages  to  a  village,  a 
public-house  and  a  shop  ;  the  former 
of  which  sold  ale  only ;  the  latter 
eatables,  wearing  apparel,  hardware, 
and  drugs  for  men  and  cattle.  La- 
bourers, with  their  families,  made  up 
the  remainder  of  the   inhabitants   of 


the  village.  At  a  small  distance  from 
it  were  a  'squire  and  a  rector  ;  but, 
though  their  habitations  were 'near, 
they  and  their  families  were  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  from  the  villa- 
gers ;  none  of  whom  ever  passed 
them  without  taking  off  his  hat,  or 
stopping  to  drop  a  courtesy. 

My  grandfather  was  a  ruddy,  hand- 
some young  man,  of  greater  polish 
than  his  neighbours  ;  for  he  had  been 
to  London,  and,  on  Sundays,  wore  a 
cravat,  the  ends  of  which  were  fring- 
ed, and  hanging  on  his  breast  :  in  a 
word,  he  "  at  church  and  at  market 
was  reckoned  a  beau."  At  market, 
he  met  with  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
whom  he  loved,  wooed,  married,  and 
conducted  to  the  paternal  mansion. 
It  is  true  it  was  still  occupied  by  his 
father  and  mother,  and  two  unmar- 
ried sisters  ;  but  these  formed  no 
obstacle  ;  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
village  for  fathers  and  mothers  to  re- 
tain their  station  ;  for  where  could 
they  go  ?  The  land  which  had  hith- 
erto supported  them  must  sustain 
them  still,  and  the  sons  must  wait 
their  turn  to  be  master. 
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My  grandmother  was  cordially  re- 
ceived by  the  parents  of  her  husband, 
and  she  proved  a  great  acquisition  to 
the  family  ;  for  her  prudence,  indus- 
try, and  good  temper  were  equal  to 
her  beauty.  Though  the  daughter 
of  a  farmer,  she  had  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  good  education  ;  for,  liv- 
ing only  a  mile  distant  from  the 
county  town,  she  had  there  learned 
to  read  and  write  at  one  school  ;  to 
embroider  muslin,  and  work  silken 
strawberries  on  canvass  purses  at 
another  ;  and  to  raise  fabrics  and 
make  flourishes  in  pastry  at  a  third  ; 
yet,  with  all  these  attainments,  she 
made  no  innovation,  suggested  no  im- 
provement in  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band's family  ;  but  performed  her 
share  of  the  domestic  duties  in  the 
precise  way  they  had  been  perform- 
ed by  his  mother.  Indeed,  her  dis- 
cretion was  such,  that  though  she 
wore  a  muslin  head,  and  laced  pin- 
ners, on  a  Sunday,  she  never  carried 
her  head  above  her  neighbours  ;  and 
though  her  manteau  was  of  the  finest 
faradine,  she  never  looked  down  on 
their  camlet. 

1  must  not  omit  a  circumstance  in 
which'the  information  of  my  grand- 
mother shewed  itself  superior  to  that 
of  the  family  with  which  she  was  in- 
corporated. All  had  heard  of  tea — 
as  who  had  not  ?  but  none  had  seen 
it.  In  the  absence  of  my  grandmo- 
ther, a  pound  of  tea,  a  present  from 
a  friend,  arrived  from  London.  The 
daughters  were  impatient  to  taste  it ; 
the  mother  said,  "  I  know  nothing 
about  it,  I  cannot  cook  it ;  let  it  be 
till  Sarah  comes  home."  The  curi- 
osity of  the  daughters,  however,  was 
not  to  be  repressed  ;  they  slily  took 
a  handful,  which  they  boiled  in  a  ket- 
tle, and,  after  draining  the  water  from 
it,  they  buttered  and  ate  it ;  at  the 
same  time  declaring  to  each  other 
that  tea  was  the  worst  stuff  they  had 
ever  tasted  in  their  lives.  My  grand- 
mother, at  her  return,  set  all  right 
by  discarding  the  tea-leaves,  instead 
of  the  water  in  which  they  had  been 
boiled,  and  filling  the  porringers  of 
the  family  with  the  bitter  decoction, 
ameliorated  with  sugar  and  cream. 


In  process  of  time  death  carried 
off  the  father  and  mother,  and  hus- 
bands carried  off  the  daughters.  My 
grandmother,  now  sole  mistress  of 
the  mansion,  began  to  turn  her 
thoughts  towards  its  improvement. 
The  house  was  composed  of  wood 
and  plaster,  and  covered  with  thatch. 
It  contained  five  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  ranged  along  the  farm-yard 
like  a  rank  of  soldiers  ;  the  left-hand 
man  next  to  the  "  town  street," 
and  from  the  right  ran  an  excres- 
cence called  the  buttery.  Stairs 
there  were,  which  led  to  chambers 
above  ;  but  some  were  ill-lighted  ; 
others  quite  dark  ;  and  all  were  open 
to  the  beams  and  the  thatch.  These 
were  in  the  several  occupations  of 
men-servants  and  maid-servants,  pi- 
geons and  cheese,  wheat,  malt,  and 
apples. 

My  grandmother  added  a  hand- 
some parlour  to  the  family  mansion, 
with  a  handsome  chamber  over  it, 
and  placed  beds  in  both  ;  in  the  for- 
mer for  the  accommodation  of  her 
husband  and  herself;  in  the  latter 
for  that  of  a  guest.  For  the  first 
time,  in  that  house,  beds  had  four 
posts,  and  were  wholly  surrounded 
by  curtains.  These,  which  were  of 
woollen,  with  the  blankets,  bed-linen, 
and  ticken,  were  spun  on  domestic 
wheels,  and  the  feathers  were  furnish- 
ed by  home-bred  geese.  Nothing, 
for  family  use,  was  imported  that  the 
productions  of  the  farm,  aided  by 
household  labour,  could  supply. — 
Bread  was  made  from  the  wheat  of 
the  land,  malt  from  the  barley,  cheese 
and  butter  from  the  cows  ;  poultry 
and  eggs  were  taken  from  the  farm- 
yard, and  hogs  from  the  stye.  Wine 
was  unknown,  and  tea  was  not  to  be 
found.  Rich  cake  was  always  in  the 
house,  and  this,  with  mead  made  from 
the  honey  of  the  hives,  or  a  posset 
milked  under  the  cow,  was  given  to 
visitors. 

Clothing  was  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  provisions.  The  linen  of 
the  family  was  supplied  by  the  flax 
of  the  farm,  the  outer  garments  by 
the  fleeces  of  the  flocks,  and  all  was 
spun  at  home.     Hats  and  shoes,  era- 
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vats,  caps,  and  handkerchiefs  alone 
were  purchased.  I  must  not,  how- 
ever, tor  the  honour  of  ray  family,, 
forget  to  mention,  that  my  three 
aunts,  wheu  grown  up,  were  the  first 
in  the  village  to  wear  gowns  of  print- 
ed linen.  Before  this  time,  their 
gowns  of  fine  scarlet  "stuff  of  their 
own  spinning,  and  their  black  velvet 
hoods,  had  produced  a  great  sensa- 
tion among  the  daughters  of  the  other 
farmers  ;  but  when  the  linen  gowns, 
with  the  large  stripes  of  blue  ilowers, 
appeared  at  church,  they  created 
general  envy  and  astonishment.  Even 
the  'squire's  lady  viewed  them  with 
some  displeasure,  as  she  stood  up  in 
her  pew  ;  and  afterwards  said,  as  her 
maid.  Mrs  Busy,  told  my  aunt  Mary, 
she  wondered  what  farmer's  daugh- 
ters would  come  to. 

Time  rolled  on  till  my  grandmo- 
ther was  left  a  widow,  my  three  aunts 
were  married,  and  my  two  uncles 
settled  on  farms  at  some  distance  ; 
each  child  having  received  a  portion 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  a  large 
stock  of  homespun  linen  ;  the  family 
estate  being  reserved  clear  for  my 
father.  This  was  the  time  for  him 
to  marry  ;  but  the  young  woman  of 
his  choice  made  some  scruples  to  en- 
ter a  house  in  which  she  should  not 
be  mistress.  My  grandmother  gave 
way  to  this  unusual  instance  of  fasti- 
diousness, and  exchanged  the  domi- 
nion, which  should  have  lasted  for 
life,  for  an  annual  pittance  which 
would  not  have  maintained  her  in  a 
lodging.  Happily,  her  daughter-in- 
law  gave  her  no  cause  for  removal 
or  repentance. 

MY  MOTHER. 

My  father  brought  his  bride  home 
on  his  mare  and  his  pillion  ;  and  she 
was  found  to  be  a  neat  little  woman, 
in  a  dark  blue  camlet  habit  of  her 
own  spinning,  with  vellum  button- 
holes, covered  with  silver  thread.  My 
father,  on  this  momentous  occasion, 
wore  a  suit  of  broadcloth,  and  the 
first  pair  of  boots  which  had  entered 
the  family. 

Mistress  though  now  my  mother 
was,  and  also  mistress  of  some  re- 
finement, her  proceedings  were  re- 


gulated by  due  respect  for  the  feel- 
ings of  my  grandmother.  In  what 
was  called  "  the  house,"  that  is,  the 
spacious  room  in  which  the  family 
lived  throughout  the  day,  my  mother 
left  the  dresser  with  drawers,  and  the 
rows  of  pewter,  from  the  dish  which 
held  the  sirloin  to  the  plates  from 
which  it  was  eaten,  that  shone  above 
it.  She  left  the  four-legged  oaken 
table,  from  which  the  servants  dined 
in  the  presence  of  their  master  and 
mistress ;  each  continuing  to  eat  his 
broth  from  a  wooden  noggin,  or  lit- 
tle pail,  and  cutting  his  meat  on  a 
wooden  trencher,  with  a  clasp  knife 
taken  from  his  pocket.  This  table 
never  moved  from  the  wall,  and  at- 
tached to  it  were  some  buffets,  or 
high  oaken  stools,  which  were  drawn 
from  under  it,  for  the  servants'  seats 
at  meal  times,  and  shoved  under  it 
when  the  meal  was  ended.  My 
grandmother  left  in  the  place  it  had 
occupied  for  ages,  an  oaken  table  far 
more  ponderous,  which  moved  only, 
with  the  pewter  plates  and  dishes,  at 
Christmas  and  the  wake,  when  all 
the  collateral  branches  of  the  family 
assembled  in  the  family  mansion. 

Having  made  these  concessions, 
which,  perhaps,  were  full  as  great  as 
could  have  been  expected  from  the 
silver  button-holes,  my  mother  began 
her  improvements.  She  took  the 
scanty  curtains,  of  thick  and  ancient 
woollen,  from  her  own  bed,  convert- 
ed them  into  carpets,  and  supplied 
their  place  with  curtains  of  blue-and- 
white  striped  linen,  spun  by  her  own 
hand.  She  had  a  recess  in  the  house 
formed  into  a  closet,  in  which  she 
placed  her  tea  china,  her  silver  cream 
jug,  and  her  plates  and  dishes  of 
earthenware.  My  father,  however, 
set  his  face  manfully  against  the  earth- 
en plates,  so  far  as  they  regarded 
himself,  and  it  was  many  years  be- 
fore he  could  be  persuaded  to  part 
with  his  trencher. 

A  heavy  oaken  arm-chair,  which 
was  probably  coeval  with  the  man- 
sion, and  had,  for  the  same  length  of 
time,  claimed  the  chimney-corner  as 
its  right,  was  deprived  of  its  dignity 
by  my   mother,  and  placed  behind 
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the  door,  to  make  way  for  an  upstart 
couch  called  a  squab.  My  mother 
always  liked  to  be  like  other  people  ; 
and  it  happened  that  the  wife  of  a 
farmer  in  the  village,  whose  estate 
consisted  of  only  four-score  acres, 
had  lately  got  a  squab  in  her  chim- 
ney-corner ;  a  squab  was,  therefore, 
declared  by  my  mother  to  be  indis- 
pensable. I  cannot  help  suspecting, 
however,  that  in  addition  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  like  other  people, 
my  mother  had  a  secret  motive  ;  for 
she  had,  in  her  maiden  day,  formed 
a  magnificent  piece  of  patchwork, 
composed  of  stars  and  circles  of  silk 
and  velvet,  which  exactly  covered 
the  cushion  and  bolster  of  the  squab. 
My  grandmother  did  not  see  the  re- 
moval of  the  chair,  in  which  her 
father-in-law  and  her  husband  had 
dozed  away  their  latter  days,  without 
some  concern  ;  but  she  was  too  wise 
to  complain  ;  and  she  was  somewhat 
comforted  to  see  that  the  langsettle, 
an  ancient  oaken  seat,  with  high  back 
and  solid  arms,  and  capable  of  ac- 
commodating three  persons,  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  its  station  in  the  fa- 
mily apartment. 

Though  tea,  with  all  its  appen- 
dages, was  formally  introduced,  it 
made  no  part  of  the  family  aliment, 
but  was  provided  for  visitors.  Pos- 
set was  forgotten,  and  mead  was  dis- 
carded for  wine,  which,  with  the 
rich  cake,  was  served  at  the  entrance 
of  the  guests ;  a  bottle  of  port,  and 
one  of  mountain,  being  always  kept 
in  the  house  for  this  purpose. 

The  spinning-wheel  was  not  laid 
aside,  but  it  did  not  move  with  its 
former  activity.  It  supplied  the 
house  with  bed  and  table-linen,  and 
my  father,  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
refused  to  wear  a  shirt  of  bought 
cloth,  even  at  church  ;  but  silk  and 
cotton,  in  great  variety,  were  seen 
on  the  persons  of  my  mother  and  her 
daughters ;  and  homespun  woollen 
was  not  worn  by  my  father,  or  his 
sons. 

After  the  death  of  my  grandmo- 
ther, the  buttery  was  called  the  dai- 
ry, and  the  adjoining  room,  which 
had  been  appropriated  to  washing. 


brewing,  baking,  and  auxiliary  cook- 
ing, at  good  times,  by  a  fire  of  sticks 
on  the  hearth,  was  denominated  the 
kitchen,  and  made  the  domicile  of 
the  servants.  The  oaken  chair  un- 
derwent a  farther  exile,  and  was  sent 
hither  ;  its  last  remove  towards  the 
fire.  My  father  did  not  altogether 
like  to  see  his  ploughman  in  the  seat 
of  his  ancestors  ;  but  it  being  the  cus- 
tom of  our  family,  from  time  imme- 
morial, for  the  husbands  to  let  their 
wives  do  what  the}''  pleased,  he  did 
not  oppose  it. 

In  due  time,  I  and  my  sisters  mar- 
ried, and  my  two  younger  brothers 
took  wives  and  farms  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  my  father  giving  each  of 
us  a  portion  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
lie  died  soon  after,  having  been  se- 
verely injured  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  My  brother  did  not  wait  long 
before  he  married  a  young  woman  to 
whom  he  had  been  some  time  attach- 
ed :  but  my  mother  did  not  see  the 
expediency  of  giving  up  the  farm  to 
a  son,  on  his  marriage,  which  she 
had  seen  when  she  married  herself; 
she  therefore  kept  the  reins  in  her 
own  hand.  This  was  greatly  to  the 
mortification  of  my  sister-in-law,  who 
had  even  hesitated  some  days  before 
she  consented  to  marry  my  brother ; 
but  her  fortune  being  small,  and  her 
person  not  very  attractive,  she 
thought  it  prudent  not  to  carry  her 
scruples  too  fir. 

Every  year  I  visited  the  paternal 
mansion,  and  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  my  mother  and  brother.  No  al- 
terations appeared  ;  for  the  most 
powerful  of  all  reasons — that  none 
could  be  made  without  my  mother's 
consent.  The  same  hospitality  pre-, 
vailed  :  every  cousin  who  came  to 
visit  was  offered  a  bed  ;  every  man 
who  entered  the  house  had  ale  set; 
before  him ;  and  every  woman  cheese- 
cake and  cowslip  wine.  I  did  not. 
however,  quite  like  the  looks  of  my 
sister-in-law,  who  was  frequently 
troubled  with  head-aches ;  and,  at 
such  times,  she  would  sit  silent,  lean- 
ing  her  head  on  her  hands,  during 
several  hours.  At  length  I  lost  my 
beloved  and  respectable  mother,  and 
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circumstances,  over  which  I  had  no 
control,  prevented  me  from  visiting 
my  native  village  for  some  years. 

MY  SISTER-IN-LAW. 

As  soon  as  it  was  in  my  power  I 
went  into  Derbyshire.  Ah  !  said  I 
to  myself,  as  I  approached  the  vil- 
lage, there  is  the  church  in  which  re- 
poses the  dust  of  my  ancestors  !  Un- 
der that  roof  lie  all  that  remains  of 
my  father,  my  mother,  and  a  long 
line  of  progenitors  to  me  unknown. 
There,  not  far  distant,  in  its  park,  in- 
closed by  pales,  is  the  hall,  which 
once  appeared  to  me  as  the  summit 
of  architectural  grandeur.  Its  in- 
mates were,  in  my  apprehension,  a 
race  of  superior  beings  ;  and  now,  by 
one  of  the  common  turns  of  fortune, 
how  nearly  do  we  approximate !  How 
the  people  I  pass  bow  to  my  carriage 
as  to  theirs  !  As  I  advanced,  here, 
said  I,  is  the  old  sign  of  the  coach 
and  horses,  the  symbol  of  the  land- 
lord's former  profession,  when  he 
lived  with  the  'squire,  and  the  invita- 
tion hung  out  to  the  tipplers  and 
newsmongers  of  the  village.  And 
there  is  the  cross,  the  summer  resort 
of  the  aged  and  the  idle,  and  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  young  and  the  active, 
when  the  labour  of  the  day,  and  the 
athletic  sports  which  succeeded  it, 
were  ended. 

The  village  seemed  nearly  in  the 
state  in  which  I  had  left  it,  till,  on 
turning  a  corner,  I  saw  that  a  bow- 
window  had  sprung  from  the  dwell- 
ing of  my  fathers,  and  the  sober  grey 
paling,  which  divided  the  farm-yard 
from  the  "  town-street,*'  had  become 
a  bright  red. 

The  sound  of  the  carriage  brought 
out  my  brother,  who  received  me  af- 
fectionately. His  wife,  who  was 
standing  in  the  passage,  in  slatternly 
attire,  thought  only  of  apologizing 
for  her  dress.  As  I  proceeded  along 
the  passage,  "  Ah  "  said  I,  looking 
on  my  right,  "  there  are  the  well- 
known  and  well-remembered  kitchen 
and  dairy,  which  have  sent  forth  such 
a  profusion  of  good  things."  Then 
turning  to  my  left,  into  the  house,  I 
stood  petrified  with  astonishment. 
"  Yes,"  said  my  sister-in-law;  with  an 


air  of  triumph,  "  I  knew  I  should  sur- 
prise you.  There  have  been  great 
improvements  made  since  you  were 
here  ;  the  old  lumber  is  all  gone  into 
the  kitchen,  or  into  the  fire." 

True  it  was  ;  I  could  recognize  no- 
thing but  the  windows  and  the  clock. 
The  dresser  and  the  pewter  had 
given  way  to  prints,  framed  and 
glazed  ;  the  ancient  chairs  and  tables 
were  exchanged  for  modern  ;  and  the 
bright  grate,  with  its  knobs  as  large 
as  warming-pans,  had  been  dismissed 
for  a  Bath  stove.  "  And,  pray,"  said 
I,  "  where  are  the  polished  brazen 
tongs  and  fire-shovel,  which  hung  in 
the  chimney-corner,  and  had  no 
other  business  in  the  house,  than  to 
be  looked  at  and  admired  ?"  "  I 
have  sent  them  into  the  kitchen,"  re- 
plied my  sister-in-law,  "  because  they 
were  not  fit  to  be  seen." 

I  made  no  farther  inquiries  after 
the  fate  of  my  old  domestic  acquaint- 
ances ;  but,  directing  my  thoughts 
towards  present  times,  "  1  do  not  see 
my  nephews  and  nieces,"  said  I ;  (t  I 
hope  they  are  well." 

"  Quite  well,  at  the  last  vacation," 
answered  my  sister-in-law.  "  Loui- 
sa and  Caroline  are  at  a  boarding- 
school  at  Nottingham  ;  Edwin,  who 
is  intended  for  the  law,  is  at  school 
at  Whksworih  ;  and  Frederick  is  ap- 
prenticed to  an  eminent  surgeon  and 
apothecary  at  Bakewell."  Here  again 
was  improvement :  for  the  family  bap- 
tismal names,  hitherto,  had  not  reach- 
ed higher  than  John  and  Sarah,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  Thomas  and  Eliza- 
beth ;  nor  had  the  education  of  an 
individual  extended  farther  than  the 
parish  clerk,  and  the  village  school- 
mistress. 

I  waited  two  hours  for  an  ill-dress- 
ed dinner,  without  having  been  offer- 
ed any  refreshment ;  my  sister-in-law 
beingd)>,raged  in  trimming  the  cap, 
and  ad  justing  the  treble  flounces  of  iho 
white  dress,  in  which  she  afterwards 
appeared  at  dinner.  When  we  rose 
from  table,  she  proposed  our  going 
into  "  the  other  room,"  and  led  the 
way  to  what  had  been  the  bedcham- 
ber of  my  father  and  mother.  At 
last,  thought  I,  my  passion  for   old 
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times  will  be  gratified,  for  I  reckoned 
on  seeing  the  blue-and-white  striped 
curtains  of  my  mother's  spinning,  and 
the  bed  on  which  she  reposed  during 
her  married  life  and  her  widowhood  : 
but  I  reckoned  without  my  hostess  ; 
for  she  had  sent  the  bed  up  stairs  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  maids. 
The  plaster  floor  was  covered  with  a 
carpet  ;  the  whitewashed  walls  were 
covered  with  paper  ;  the  tables  and 
chairs  were  of  mahogany  :  the  va- 
lences of  the  window-curtains  hung 
in  graceful  drapery  ;  and  my  sister 
asked  nm  if  1  did  not  admire  the 
bow-window. 

Sick  at  the  sight  of  the  altered 
dwelling  of  my  ancestors,  I  retired 
early.  I  was  shewn  into  the  cham- 
ber built  by  my  grandmother,  where 
I  found  a  bed  with  handsome  chintz 
furniture  ;  I  lay  down  on  it,  and  I 
found  it  damp.  This  determined  me. 
1  had  intended  to  revisit  the  scenes 
of  my  childhood  and  youth,  and  to 
shake  hands  with  such  of  my  neigh- 
bours as  remained  on  the  spot :  but, 
rising  early  from  my  blankets,  and 
not  deigning  to  look  at  the  hunting- 
pieces  which  had  usurped  the  place 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  I    contented 


myself  with  a  walk  in  the  garden  and 
orchard. 

In  the  orchard  I  viewed  the  fabrics 
raised  by  three  generations  ;  magni- 
ficent walnut  trees  planted  by  my 
grandfather,  flourishing  apple  and 
pear  trees  planted  by  my  father,  and 
cherry  and  Siberian  crab  trees  by  my 
brother.  In  the  garden  I  looked  dil- 
igently for  my  mother's  flowers,  but 
could  find  no  traces  of  them  ;  and 
the  bees  had  disappeared,  with  the 
sweets  on  which  they  fed. 

At  breakfast  I  declared  my  inten- 
tion of  quitting  the  village  ;  and 
neither  the  intreaties  of  my  brother, 
nor  the  civilities  of  my  sister-in-law, 
could  detain  me. 

My  brother  did  not  long  survive 
our  parting.  Not  having  the  same 
taste  for  improvement  as  his  wife,  and 
not  having  the  resolution  to  contra- 
dict or  control  her,  he  drank  rather 
more  freely  of  his  own  ale  than  was 
consistent  with  the  patriarchal  age 
attained  by  his  ancestors.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband,  my  sister-in- 
law  let  the  farm,  and  took  up  her  re- 
sidence in  the  market  town  ;  and  the 
hall,  as  well  as  the  farm-house,  is  now 
occupied  by  a  stranger. 


1IAR.RY  AND  LUCY  CONCLUDED. 


MISS  Edgcworth,  the  indefatiga- 
ble instructor  of  youth  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  once  more  appears 
before  us  to  fulfil  higher  tasks,  and 
offer  more  advantageous  lessons,  so 
far  as  regards  the  progress  of  scien- 
tific attainments,  than  she  attempted 
before.  Her  present  work  consists 
of  four  volumes,  filled  with  easy  ex- 
planations of  subjects  connected  with 
natural  philosophy,  the  useful  arts, 
&c.  and,  whether  considered  as  a 
compendium  of  general  knowledge, 
or  a  stimulant  to  youthful  exertion,  is 
alike  estimable.  The  ease  and  spi- 
rit of  the  dialogue,  and  the  wonder- 
ful  power  with  which  Miss  Edge- 


worth  contrives  to  render  her  dra~ 
matis  persona  childlike,  without 
being  childish,  render  the  work 
not  less  fascinating  in  composition 
than  valuable  for  its  information. 
Although  we  are  informed  in  the 
preface  that  it  is  designed  for  chil- 
dren from  the  age  of  ten  to  fourteen 
years,  many  persons  more  than  twice 
the  former  age  may  read  it  with  great 
interest,  and  either  imbibe  much 
knowledge  that  is  new,  or  revive 
much  that  is  forgotten.  At  the  same 
lime  it  is  not  beyend  the  comprehen- 
sion of  clever  and  well-instructed 
children ;  and  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  interesting  and  delight- 


*  Harry  and  Lucy  concluded ;  being  the  last  part  of  Early  Lessons :  by  Maria 
Edgeworth. — 4  vols. 

t)0    Athene um,  vol.  2.    2d  series. 
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ful  than  the  picture  presented  to  the 
mind's  eye,  of  an  affectionate  and  cul- 
tivated family,  drawing  on  every  inci- 
dent in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  for 
an  increase  of  knowledge,  which  may 
tend  to  render  them  alike  happy  in 
themselves  and  valuable  to  others. 

We  are  assured  by  the  fair  author, 
that  in  her  own  family  the  existence 
of  as  much  sound  reasoning  and  pa- 
tient exertion  of  talent,  as  are  here 
imputed  to  Henry  (the  little  hero  of 
this  and  other  similar  works)  has 
been  exemplified,  and  we  cannot 
therefore  doubt  the  fact ;  but  we 
must  take  leave  in  that  case  to  com- 
bat one  of  the  conclusions  frequently 
made  both  by  Miss  Edge  worth  and 
her  father.  We  must  venture  to  say, 
1  that  such  children  have  genius  or 
something  equivalent  to  it ;'  they  are 
not  children  of  common  abilities,  with 
uncommon  education, — which  is  the 
doctrine  inferred  in  all  their  works 
on  the  subject.  It  is  a  good  doctrine 
to  maintain  to  children, '  what  a  boy 
has  done  a  boy  may  do  ;'  but  every 
parent  of  a  large  family  knows,  that 
even  where  there  is  an  equality  of 
disposition  to  labour,  among  his  pro- 
geny, there  is  by  no  means  an  equal 
power  of  progress.  Every  school- 
master must  be  still  more  convinced 
of  this  fact,  and  must  know  that  there 
is  in  families  a  distinct  character,  or 
a  bending  of  the  mind  to  certain  at- 
tainments, errors,  or  virtues,  as  de- 
cidedly as  there  is  a  cast  of  features. 
Perhaps  few  persons  have  ever  lived 
whose  domestic  experience  went  so 
far  as  that  of  the  late  Mr  Edgeworth 
on  this  subject,  because  his  family 
was  very  numerous  and  diversified  ; 
yet  even  his  knowledge  was  incon- 
siderable when  compared  with  that 
of  the  head  of  a  seminary,  who  re- 
ceives probably  three  generations  in 
succession,  from  twenty  or  thirty 
families ;  and  where  shall  we  hear 
one  of  these  persons  tell  us  that  his 
boys  are  ajl  alike  in  their  original 
capacities  ?  In  fact,  Mr  Edgeworth 
himself  was  a  proof  of  the  fallacy  of 
his  conclusions :  he  had  a  decided 
genius  for  mechanics ;  he  was  the 
father  of  a  woman  of  genius  in  its 


most  positive  sense,  and  of  many 
sons  who  partake  the  character  ;  and 
hence  his  lessons  took  an  effect 
which  could  not  have  been  produced 
in  minds  of  less  natural  ability,  how- 
ever strongly  excited. 

The  following  extract,  relative  to 
the  art  and  philosophy  of  pumping, 
will  be  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  the  work  is 
continued. 

'  Well,  now  to  business,'  said  the 
father.  '  What  do  you  wish  to  learn 
first,  Lucy  ?' 

She  said  that  she  wished  to  be 
made  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
air-pump,  because  Harry  had  re- 
proached her  with  not  having  under- 
stood that  fine  poetic  description  of 
it,  which  he  had  learned  by  heart, 
and  repeated.  He  said  that,  to  be 
sure,  he  could  easily  make  her  un- 
derstand his  uncle's  air-pump,  be- 
cause she  already  knew  the  princi- 
ple of  a  common  water-pump. 

'  Do  I  ?'  said  Lucy,  smiling  ;  '  I 
did  not  know  that  I  knew  it ;'  and 
here  she  again  thought  of  the  man 
who  had  talked  prose  all  his  life, 
without  knowing  it ;  but  she  refrain- 
ed from  making  an  allusion  to  him, 
though  it  was  ready  on  her  lips. 
Harry  recalled  to  her  mind  the  ex- 
periment which  her  father  had  shown 
them  two  years  ago. 

*  Do  not  you  remember,'  said  he, 
1  the  experiment  he  showed  us  with 
a  roll  of  tape  that  was  put  under  a 
wine-glass,  which  was  turned  down, 
and  plunged  into  a  basin  of  water  ; 
and  then  the  tape  was  pulled  out, 
and  unrolled  by  degrees  !' 

Lucy  remembered  all  this. 

'  And  what  happened,'  said  Harry, 
'  when  the  tape  was  pulled  from  un- 
der the  glass  ?' 

Lucy  answered,  '  That  the  water 
rose  in  the  glass.' 
" '  And  why  ?'  said  Harry. 

'  Because,  when  the  tape  was  taken 
out,  there  was  left  in  its  place  a  va- 
cancy, a  vacuum  you  call  it ;  then 
the  water  which  was  in  the  basin 
rose  into  that  vacant  place.' 

'  And  why  did  it  rise  V  pursued 
Harry. 
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{  Because  it  was  pressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  air,  pressing  on  all  the 
water  in  the  basin,  and  it  was  forced 
up  in  the  glass,  where  there  was  no 
air,  nothing  to  prevent  or  resist  it.' 

'  Very  well ;  now  I  am  satisfied,' 
said  Harry.  '  You  remember  it 
clearly.' 

'  Because  I  understood  it  clearly 
at  the  time  it  was  first  shown  to  me,' 
said  Lucy ;  '  my  father  was  so  pa- 
tient, and  explained  it  to  me  so  slow- 
ly and  clearly.' 

'  Well,'  said  Harry,  'you  have  prov- 
ed to  me  that  you  understand  the 
first  principle  on  which  pumps  are 
made,  for  all  depends  on  making  a 
vacuum,  into  which  the  water  rises, 
or  is  raised.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  make  a  vacuum.  Now, 
Lucy,  in  a  common  pump,  such  as 
there  is  in  the  yard  for  pumping  up 
water,  where  do  you  think  the  vacu- 
um must  be  before  the  water  can 
rise  ?' 

Lucy  said,  she  supposed  that  it 
must  be  in  the  inside  of  the  body  or 
tube  of  the  pump. 

i  Yes,  we  call  it  the  lore,''  said 
Harry.  'Now  tell  me  how  you 
would  make  a  vacuum  within  it.' 

'  Oh  !  my  dear  Harry,  that  is  too 
difficult  a  question  for  me,'  said  Lucy. 
'  How  can  I  tell  how  to  make  a  vacu- 
um in  the  bore,  as  you  call  it  of  a 
great  pump  ?' 

'  Where  is  the  difficulty  ?'  said 
Harry.  '  Do  not  be  frightened  by 
the  word  bore  ;  or,  if  you  are  alarm- 
ed by  the  idea  of  a  great  pump,  sup- 
pose a  little  one,  as  small  as  you 
please !  as  small,  suppose,  as  the 
glass  tube  of  the  barometer.' 

'  That  would  be  easy  to  suppose  ; 
but  could  there  be  so  small  a  pump  ?' 
said  Lucy. 

'  To  be  sure,  as  well  as  of  the  larg- 
est size ;  only  it  would  raise  less 
water.  But  now  go  on  straight  for- 
ward, Lucy,  my  dear ;  do  not  ask 
me  any  of  your  starting-off  questions. 
You  must  let  me  ask  you  questions, 
and  you  are  to  answer.' 
'If  I  can,'  said  Lucy. 
'  You  can,  I  assure  you,  my  dear,' 
said  Harry,  in  his  most  persuasive 
tone, 'If  you  will  only  believe  that 


you  can,  and  keep  steady.  I  ask  you 
how  you  would  make  a  vacuum  in 
this  tube  ?' 

'  Let  me  consider — let  me  recol- 
lect. What  did  my  father  do  when 
he  made  a  vacuum  in  the  wine-glass?' 
said  Lucy  to  herself.  '  He  put  in  a 
roll  of  tape,  which  filled  up  the  whole 
glass,  and  then  drew  it  out,  little  by 
little,  so  as  not  to  let  any  air  into  the 
glass,  while  he  was  pulling  it  out 
again.  But  I  cannot  get  a  roll  of 
tape  into  the  small  tube,'  said  Lucy. 
'  No,  not  a  roll  of  tape,'  said  Har- 
ry ;  '  but  if  you  consider  what  was 
the  purpose  or  use  of  putting  the  roll 
of  tape  into  the  glass,  and  drawing  it 
out  again,  you  will  perceive  that  put- 
ting in  and  drawing  out  any  thing 
else  in  the  same  manner  would  do  as 
well.' 

'  The  purpose  was  first  to  force 
the  air  that  was  in  the  glass  out  of  it,' 
said  Lucy,  '  and  to  prevent  any  more 
afterwards  from  getting  into  the 
place  which  the  tape  took  up,  and 
which  remained  vacant  as  it  was 
drawn  out,  leaving  a  vacuum  at  last.* 

'  Now  you  are  coming  on  very 
well,  Lucy,'  said  Harry. 

'  If  I  can  put  any  thing  of  any  sort 
into  the  little  tube,  which  forces  the 
air  out,  and  then  if  I  could  keep  the 
air  out,  there  would  be  a  vacuum  for 
you,  Harry.' 

'  Very  well,  you  will  now  quite  un- 
derstand a  pump,  and  you  will  soon 
know  how  to  use  it,  Lucy.' 

'  As  to  that,'  said  Lucy,  '  I  know 
how  to  pump  already,  only  I  am  not 
strong  enough.' 

'  Stay  !  stay  !  Lucy  ;  knowing  how 
to  pull  a  handle  up  and  down,  which 
I  suppose  is  all  you  mean,  is  not  un- 
derstanding what  I  mean  by  knowing 
what  pumping  is,  or  how  it  is  done.' 

'  I  have  seen  men  and  maids  often 
pumping  in  the  yard,'  said  Lucy. 

'  What  happens  when  they  pump  ?' 
said  Harry. 

'  The  water  comes  out  of  the  spout, 
after  they  have  pumped  a  little  while,' 
said  Lucy. 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  pumping  ?' 
persisted  Harry. 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly,  Harry, 
because  I  never  saw  the  inside  of  the 
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pump.  I  only  know  that  they  move 
the  handle  up  and  down  ;  ;md  1  be- 
lieve there  is  something  fastened  to 
it,  which  I  suppose  brings  up  the 
water ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  ex- 
actly.' 

'  I  believe  net,  indeed/  said  Har- 
ry :  '  then  you  see,  Mrs  Quick- 
Quick,  you  did  not  understand  what 
I  meant  by  pumping.  Now  come 
with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  in  mv 
room  the  nice  glass-pump  which  my 
father  made   for  me.      You    cannot 


'  The  air  that  you  are  pressing 
down  upon  it,'  said  Lucy. 

He  pressed  the  piston  down  far- 
ther. 

'Now  look  again.'  said  he,  'and 
tell  me  what  happens.' 

'  I  see  the  little  door  at  the  top  of 
the  piston  open,'  said  she. 

Harry  asked  her  what  she  thought 
had  opened  it. 

;  The  air,'  said  she  l  under  it,  which 
I  suppose  you  could  not  compress 
any  more,  and  which  has  forced  its 


see   into    the   inside  of  the  pump  in  way  up.' 

the  yard  ;  but,  when  once  you   have  He  now  drew  up  the  piston,  and 

seen  my  glass-pump,  you  will  under-  again  asked  what  happened.     Lucy 

stand  the  inside  of  all  others.'  saw  the  valve  at  the  top  of  the  piston 

1  He  showed  her,  iu  the  first  place,  shut,   and   she   saw  the   water  rush 

a  glass   tube,  in   which  there  was  a  through  the  valve   at   the   bottom  of 

spout  near  the  top.     The  tube  was  the  glass-pump,  and  rise  in   its  tube, 

open  at  the  top,  and   at  the  bottom  And    when    Harry    again   plunged 

there  was  a  little  door  or  valve,  which  clown    the    piston,   the    water   came 

opened   upwards    only  ;    he    poured  through  the  valve  in  the  piston,  and, 

water  into  this  tube,  to  show  her  that  when  he  drew  it  up  again,  it  carried 

the  water  would  rest  upon  this  valve,  up  all  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  tube, 


without  its  letting  any  of  it  through 
he  then  emptied  out  the  water. 
'  Now,'  said  he,  l  you  know  there  is 
nothing  but  air  in  this  tube.  Look 
at  this,  which  is  called  the  piston. — 
It  was  a  cylinder  which  fitted  tight 
into  the  tube;  at  the  top  of  it  there 
was  a  Valve  like  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube,  which  also  opened  one 
way,  and  that  was  upwards.  Harry 
pushed  it  up  several  times  with  his 
finger,   to   show   Lucy  that  it  open- 


where  it  flowed  out  of  the  spout. 

'  Just  as  it  does  in  the  great  real 
pump,'  said  Lucy. 

'  And  now  do  you  know  what  I 
mean  by  pumping,'  said  Harry. 

He  pumped  on  for  some  time,  and 
then  let  her  take  the  handle,  and 
work  for  herself.  He  questioned 
her,  and  made  her  repeat  her  expla- 
nation, till  he  was  satisfied,  and  she 
was  satisfied,  that  she  clearly  under- 
stood, that  the   thing  to   be  done  in 


eel  easily,  and  he  made  her  feel  that    pumping,   and    by    pumping,   is   to 
it  did  so.     He  then  put  the  tube  into     force  the  air  out  of  a  certain  space, 


a  tub  of  water,  the  tube  resting  on 
two  blocks  of  wood,  which  raised  it 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  so  that 
there  was  room  for  the  water  to  flow 
in  through  the  lowest  valve.  Lucy, 
as    he    desired,    held   the   glass-lube 


to  produce  a  vacancy  or  vacuum, 
into  which  the  water  rushes  and 
rises;  "or  rather,'  said  Harry,  'to 
speak  more  accurately,  is  pressed 
and  supported  by  the  surrounding 
air  and  water.     1'erhaps    1   ought  to 


upright,  while  he  pushed  down    the    tell  you,  that  there  is  no  perfect  va- 


long 


piston,  to  which   there  was 
handle. 

1  Now.  Lucy,  what  happens  within- 
side  of  tlie  tuber'  said  Hairy. 

'  Nothing  that  I  know  of,'  said  she ; 
:  but  that  you  have  pressed  the  air  in    forcing  pump  ;  besides,  1  am  not  sure 


cuum  ;  but  I  will  not  be  too  exact 
with  you  at  first,  lest  I  should  tire 
you  :  therefore  1  will  not  tell  you 
all  the  difference  between  a  lifting. 
pump,  and  a  sucking-pump,  and  a 


the  tube  closer  together.' 

'  Very  true  ;  do  you  see  the  valve 
at  the  bottom  ?    Is  it  shut  or  open  ?' 

Lucy  said  it  was  shut. 

1  And  what  keeps  it  shut  '■' 


that  I  know  ihein  all  myself.  I  will 
not  tell  you  even  about  water  always 
finding  its  own  level.' 

i  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you/ 
said  Lucv. 
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DR.  ABBBAHAM  BEES. 

THIS  eminent  man,  who  long  held 
a  distinguished  rank  in  the  lite- 
rary and  scientific  world,  was  a  na- 
tive of  North  Wales,  where  his  father 
was  greatly  respected  as  a  dissenting 
minister.  After  receiving  the  best 
elementary  instruction  the  neighbour- 
hood could  afford,  both  in  the  classi- 
cal languages  and  in  the  mathema- 
tics, he  was  removed  to  London,  and 
placed  in  a  dissenting  collegiate  es- 
tablishment at  Iloxton,  then  under 
the  direction  of  Dr  Jennings,  (he 
learned  author  of  a  work  on  Jewish 
Antiquities,  and  Dr  Samuel  Morton 
Savage.  Here  ho  passed  through  the 
regular  course  of  five  years  ;  at  the 
termination  of  which,  a  vacancy  be- 
ing created  by  the  death  of  Dr  Jen- 
nings, he  was  appointed  mathemati- 
cal tutor.  This  situation  he  held  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  only 
relinquished  it  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  establishment.  On  the  subse- 
quent formation  of  the  New  Dissent- 
ing College  at  Hackney,  he  was  cho- 
sen to  fill  the  theological  chair.  This 
institution  lasted  only  a  tew  years, 
and  with  its  dissolution,  about  the 
year  1795,  the  labours  of  Dr  Rees, 
as  a  college  tutor,  ceased.  During 
the  time  he  held  these  appointments 
he  had  under  his  tuition  many  gen- 
tlemen, who  afterwards  became  emi- 
nent as  preachers  in  their  respective 
denominations,  and  not  a  few  survive 
who  are  well  known  to  the  religious 
and  the  literary  world.  Dr  Rees  was 
first  settled,  as  a  minister,  in  the  con- 
gregation of  St  Thomas,  in  the  bor- 
ough of  Southwark,  and  since  remo- 
ved to  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars- 
road.  But,  for  more  than  forty  years, 
lie  statedly  officiated  in  the  large  and 
opulent  congregation  which  met  in 
the  Old  Jewry,  but  now  assembles  in 
Jewin-street,  Aldorsgate-street,  and 
which  had  previously  numbered 
among  its  ministers  Dr  Chandler  and 
Dr  Amory.  Dr  Rees  was  the  author 
of  several  single  sermons,  preached 


on  public  occasions,  or  in  aid  of  pub- 
lic charitable  objects.  He  also  pub- 
lished four  volumes  of  selected  prac- 
tical discourses,  which  have  been 
well  received  and  extensively  circu- 
lated. For  many  years  he  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Monthly 
Review,  in  conjunction  with  his  able 
and  esteemed  friend  the  late  Dr  Kip- 
pis.  But  the  works  by  which  he  is 
chiefly  known  to  the  scientific  pub- 
lic are,  his  enlarged  edition  of  Mr 
Chambers'  Cyclopedia,  in  four  vol- 
umes, folio  ;  and,  above  all,  by  his 
New  Cyclopedia,  in  forty-five  vol- 
umes quarto.  This  was  a  truly  gi- 
gantic undertaking  for  any  individu- 
al, even  with  the  able  assistance  he 
derived  from  distinguished  contribu- 
tors. He  had  the  gratification,  how- 
ever, to  live  to  see  it  completed,  and 
to  enjoy  the  well-earned  reputation 
which  its  able  execution  secured  to 
him.  His  eminent  attainments  were 
at  different  times  rewarded  with  ap- 
propriate tokens  of  respect,  by  vari- 
ous public  bodies.  The  University 
of  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  through 
the  spontaneous  recommendation  of 
the  historian  Dr  Robertson,  when  he 
held  the  office  as  Principal.  On  the 
completion  of  his  edition  of  Cham- 
bers' Cyclopedia,  which  came  out  in 
periodical  numbers,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Soon  after  its  institution, 
he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Lin- 
naean  Society,  and  more  recently  was 
made  an  honorary  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature.  He 
was  besides  an  honorary  member  of 
some  Foreign  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institutions.  In  his  own  religious 
community  Dr  Rees  held  a  promi- 
nent rank.  He  was  a  Protestant 
dissenter  upon  principle,  scrupling 
conformity  to  the  Established  Church 
on  the  ground  both  of  its  discipline 
and  doctrine.  In  spirit  he  might  be 
esteemed  a  Catholic  Christian  :  for 
no   sectarian   prejudices   kept    him 
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aloof  from  the  society  of  men  of  oth- 
er religious  denominations,  whose 
public  or  private  worth  entitled  them 
to  his  esteem.  He  lived  on  terms  of 
familiar  intimacy  with  persons  of  all 
religious  opinions,  and  reckoned 
among  his  most  valued  friends  some 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  na- 
tional church.  He  was  an  active 
and  influential  member  of  the  princi- 
pal dissenting  trusts  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian connexion,  and  from  his  great 
age  and  early  introduction  into  pub- 
lic life,  had  become  the  father  of  al- 
most every  institution  to  which  he 
belonged.  For  several  months  his 
health  had  been  visibly  on  the  de- 
cline ;  but  his  life  insensibly  waned 
to  its  close  without  much  bodily  suf- 
fering; and  he  sank,  with  the  patience 
and  hope  of  a  Christian,  into  the  re- 
pose of  death,  without  a  struggle. — 
He  died  (in  the  eighty-second  year 
of  his  age)  as  he  had  lived,  respected 
and  beloved  by  all  who  had  oppor- 
tunities of  appreciating  the  various 
excellencies  of  his  character  ;  and  his 
memory  will  be  long  cherished  and 
revered  by  a  large  circle  of  friends, 
who  have  either  benefited  by  his  pub- 
lic religious  instructions,  or  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  his  interesting  con- 
versation in  the  more  intimate  and 
familiar  intercourse  of  social  life.  We 
understand  that  memoirs  of  his  life 
may  bo  expected  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  from  (he  pen  of  his  in- 
timate friend,  the  Rev  Dr  Thomas 
Rees.  

TOMLINSON"    THE  KNCRWKn. 

Tomlinson  had  long  wished  to  visit 
Paris,  and  a  few  mouths  since  an 
English  gentleman,  who  resides  there, 
was  induced  to  gratify  his  wishes;  he 
gave  him  a  lodging  at  his  country- 
house,  fitted  up  a  room  for  him,  and 
procured  him  employment  from  the 
booksellers.  Unfortunately,  Tomlin- 
son found  that  he  could  get  a  small 
glass  of  brandy  for  a  halfpenny,  and 
a  large  one  for  a  penny  ;  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  was  drunk  eve- 
ry day,  and  in  two  months  had  not 
finished  one  small  book  plate.  At 
last,  having  worked  regularly  for  two 
or  three  days,  but  wanting  a  pair  of 


shoes,  he  asked  the  loan  of  money  to 
buy  them,  and  ten  francs  were  given 
him  for  that  purpose.  Instead  of 
buying  his  shoes,  he  went  and  bought 
a  bottie  of  brandy  ;  he  staid  out  all 
night  and  all  the  next  day  ;  on  that 
evening,  he  laid  out  the  remainder 
of  his  money  in  brandy,  and  took 
the  road  to  the  river,  followed  by  all 
the  children  of  the  village.  Arrived 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  hav- 
ing fallen  several  times  in  his  way 
thither,  he  pulled  off  his  coat,  took 
off  his  cravat  and  hat,  put  the  bottle 
to  his  month,  and  having  drained  it 
of  the  last  drop,  he  threw  it  into  the 
water,  leaped  in  after  it,  and  was 
drowned.  The  next  morning  the 
body  was  found  by  the  fishermen  on 
drawing  their  nets. 

Thus  perished  this  unfortunate 
man.  His  fate  shews  us  on  what  a 
slender  thread  hangs  human  life. 
Had  there  been  a  pair  of  shoes  in 
the  village  to  fit  him,  he  would  not 
have  had  the  money  to  go  to  Paris 
to  buy  some,  and  he  would  have  been 
still  alive  :  by  his  talents  he  could 
have  gained  £  12  to  £  15  per  month, 
and  had  work  for  twelve  months  cer- 
tain already  ordered.  Only  two 
days  before  his  death,  he  expressed 
how  happy  he  was,  and  how  well  he 
lived,  having  excellent  dinners  and  a 
bottle  of  good  wine  a-day  for  twenty 
pence.  

FEMALE  ACTRESSES. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  use  of  scenes  and  decorations, 
and  the  still  greater  improvement  of 
assigning  to  females  their  proper 
characters,  were  introduced  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  at  a  period  much 
later,  than  is  generally  supposed.  Sir 
William  Davenant  first  introduced 
scenes  at  the  Duke's  Old  Theatre,  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  upon  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  the  Second,  and 
they  were  soon  after  introduced  into 
the  Theatre  Royal  Drury  Lane. 
About  this  period  women  were  taught 
to  act  their  part  in  plays  which  had 
hitherto  been  acted  by  men  persona- 
ting women,  but  that  acting  could 
neither  be  natural  nor  excellent. 
There  ate  several  traits  peculiar  to 
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the  female  character  which  no  man 
can  completely  personate. 

There  is  a  ludicrous  anecdote  re- 
lated, which  happened  when  Charles 
the  Second  visited  the  Theatre.  The 
performance  not  commencing  at  the 
appointed  time,  the  Monarch  sent  to 
inquire  what  was  the  cause  of  the  de- 
lay. The  Play  for  that  evening  was, 
"  The  Merry  Monarch,  Scandalous 
and  Poor."  The  manager  came  for- 
ward, and  hegged  the  indulgence  of 
His  Majesty  for  a  few  moments,  as 
the  queen  was  not  yet  shaved. 

The  first  female  aqtress  upon  the 
London  stage  was  a  Mrs  Hughes, 
who  acted  Desdemona  at  DruryLanc 
in  1663.  

1MY  LOVER  ! 
(A  BCRLESaCE.) 

By  Mrs  Cornwall  Baron  JVihon. 
Who  bore  with  all  my  whims  and  ways, 
In  courtship's  bright  and  sunny  days  ; 
And  took  me  out  to  balls  and  plays  ? 

My  Lover! 

Who  told  me  that  my  eyes  were  bright, 
And  far  surpass'd  the  diamond's  light, 
Or  stars,  that  gem  the  brow  of  night? 

My  Lover! 

Who  said  my  shape,  and  dress,  and  air, 
With  nothing  earthly  could  compare, 
And  calTd  me,  "  fairest  of  the  fair?" 

My  Lover! 

Who,  while  I  bask'd  in  fortune's  ray, 
Was  like  my  shadow  ev'ry  day, 
And  still  had  something  kind  to  say? 

My  Lover! 

But  when  the  sun  withdrew  its  light, 
And  fortune  frown'd  his  hopes  to  blight, 
Who  treated  me  with  scorn  and  slight? 

My  Lover! 
Who  made  me  feel  the  bitt'rest  smart, 
That  ever  cross'd  my  youthful  heart, 
Till  reason  bade  me  scorn  his  art  ? 

My  Lover! 

And  now,  from  Cupid's  fetters  free, 
I  smile  at  thy  inconstancy, 
And  bid  a  long  adieu  to  thee, 

False  Lover! 

TRAGEDY  OF  GRORGE  BARNWELL. 

There  is  perhaps  no  drama  in  our 
language  so  universally  known,  and 
whose  moral  influence  has  been  so 
great,  as  that  of  George  Barnwell. 
The  author  of  this  popular  tragedy 
was  George  Lillo,  who  was  born  in 


1693,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Moor- 
gate,  London  ;  and  by  profession  a 
jeweller,  which  occupation  he  follow- 
ed with  a  fair  and  unblemished  repu- 
tation. He  was  strongly  attached  to 
the  Muses,  and  seems  to  have  laid  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  devotion 
paid  to  them,  ought  always  to  tend 
to  the  promotion  of  virtue.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  aim,  he  was  happy  in 
the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  show- 
ed great  power  of  affecting  the  heart, 
and  of  rendering  the  distresses  of 
common  and  domestic  life,  equally 
interesting  in  dramatic  representa- 
tion, as  those  of  kings  and  heroes. 
His  "  George  Barnwell,"  "  Fatal  Cu- 
riosity," and  "Arden  of  Fcvershani," 
are  all  planned  on  common  and  well- 
known  stories ;  yet  they  have  per- 
haps more  frequently  drawn  tears. from 
an  audience,than  more  pompous  tra- 
gedies, particularly  the  first  of  them. 
After  the  death  of  Lillo,  Henry  Fiel- 
ding printed  a  high  encomium  on  his 
character  in  the  "  Champion,"  in 
which  he  described  him  as  inheriting 
the  spirit  of  an  "  old  Roman,  joined 
to  the  simplicity  of  a  primitive  Chris- 
tian." 

The  place  where  the  fatal  catastro- 
phe was  consummated,  upon  which 
Lillo  founded  his  affecting  tragedy  of 
George  Barnwell,  is  traditionally  said 
to  be  at  Grove-hill,  in  Camberwell 
Grove,  Surrey  ;  which  was  the  seat 
of  the  late  Dr  Lettsom,  so  well 
known  in  the  medical,  literary,  and 
scientific  world.  The  house  is  a 
plain,  thatched  structure,  with  low 
wings,  having  its  front  ornamented 
with  the  figures  of  Liberality  and 
Plenty,  and  the  goddess  Flora,  in  ar- 
tificial stone.  Here  is  a  sheet  of  wa- 
ter supplied  by  a  spring,  issuing  near 
the  summit  of  the  hill  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  spot  where  Barnwell, 
instigated  by  the  artifices  of  Mill- 
wood, murdered  his  uncle. 

Though  Grove-hill  is  little  more 
than  three  miles  from  the  three 
city  bridges,  the  situation  is  so  un- 
commonly fine  as  to  afford  exten- 
sive and  picturesque  views  over  a 
circumference  of  two  hundred  miles. 
In  the  front,  indeed,  the  city  presents 
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itself;  but  the  eye  soon  passes  over 
the  great  emporium  of  wealth  and  el- 
egance, to  the  summits  of  those  high 
hills,  where  Hampstead,  Highgate, 
and  other  hamlets  arc  scattered : 
among  which  Caen  wood  and  vari- 
ous charming  seats  are  interspersed ; 
beyond,  the  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  and 
its  lofty  spire,  arise  :  and,  wandering 
towards  the  palace  of  Windsor,  and 
passing  along  the  counties  of  Middle- 
sex and  Hertford,  we  enjoy  an  ex- 
tensive view  in  Essex  ;  and  crossing 
the  Thames,  return,  on  the  east,  by 
Shooters-hill  and  Greenwich.  The 
south  is  bounded  by  Sydenham  hills 
and  Norwood  ;  while  the  west  takes 
in  Chelsea^  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
Thames  above  the  bridges.  The 
spot  is  well  worth  visiting  for  its  na- 
tural beauties,  independent  of  its  as- 
sociations with  one  of  our  most  pop- 
ular dramas.       

NEAL'S    NEW   NOVEL. 

"Brother  Jonathan ;  or,  the  New- 
jEnglaHders" — the  reprint  of  a  bona 
fide  American  novel — is  the  emana- 
tion of  a  vigorous  and  observing 
mind,  wandering,  bounding,  and  lux- 
uriating amongst  scenes  and  charac- 
ters hitherto  almost  untouched  by  the 
pencil  of  the  imagination.  The  sto- 
ry is  native — affecting — impressive  ; 
and  as  a  vivid  delineation  of  man- 
ners it  must  be  regarded  as  of  a  high 
order.  The  character  of  Bald  Ea- 
gle, the  Mohawk  chief,  is  powerfully 
drawn  :  his  death-song,  and  depar-' 
ture  for  the  word  of  spirits,  form  one 
of  the  most  richly-wild  and  poetical 
sketches  within  our  recollection.  We 
regret  our  want  of  room  for  analysis 
and  extract.        

CORREGIO. 

The  admirable  Corregio  which  has 
just  been  secured  for,  and  placed  in 
the  National  Gallery,  at  the  expense 
of  3,800/.  is  a  picture  above  all  price. 
This  perfect  specimen  of  the  master, 
one  of  the  very  few  of  his  works 
which  can  be  authenticated,  belong- 
ed to  the  king  of  Spain  ;  but  was 
taken  away  by  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lution. From  Spain  it  found  its  way 
ro  Bomc  in  the    possession  of  Mr 


Wallace  ;  and  about  twenty  years 
ago  was  in  this  country.  It  after- 
wards got  to  Paris,  and  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Pelletier,  the  banker,  at 
whose  sale  it  was  finally  obtained  to 
adorn  the  National  Gallery  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  little  picture,  not  larger 
than  an  ordinary  window  pane  ;  in 
that  small  compass  lie  all  the  choicest 
treasures  of  art.  The  subject  is  the 
Holy  Family  :  the  Virgin  and  Child 
in  the  foreground,  and  Joseph  in  the 
distance.  It  is  impossible  to  do  jus- 
tice to  this  exquisite  production  by 
language.  The  pencilling  combines 
lightness  and  force  ; — the  colouring, 
sweetness,  purity,  and  harmony  ; — 
the  drapery  is  grand,  and  imposes  on 
the  mind  as  if  the  figures  were  of  the 
heroic  class  ; — the  expression  of  the 
Virgin  is  exquisitely  fine,  and  the 
child  is  at  once  noble  in  form  and 
charmingly  natural.  The  gradation 
of  the  aerial  tints  is  another  of  the 
extraordinary  merits  of  this  produc- 
tion, which  will  remain,  we  trust, 
forever,  to  enrich  that  royal  collec- 
tion to  which  it  has  been  added,  and 
stand  as  a  test  of  the  works  of  the 
unrivalled  master  from  whom  it  pro- 
ceeded.   

A  RETORT  UNCOIRTEOUS. 

A  vender  of  rouge,  carmine,  &c. 
having  credited  a  lady  of  distinction 
to  a  considerable  amount,  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  waiting 
upon  her  very  often  for  the  money. 
Being  one  day  told  that  she  was  out, 
but  that  she  would  return  soon,  he 
waited,  and  spoke  to  her  whilst  alight- 
ing from  her  carriage  ;  when  being 
again  put  off,  he  said  rather  angrily, 
"  Madam,  I  am  not  your  lacquey  to 
attend  upon  you  every  day.  I  do  not 
wear  your  colours  (your  livery),  but 
I  rather  think  you  wear  mine." 


The  bark  of  the  chesnut  (Fagxt 
castanea)  is  said  to  contain  twice  as 
much  tan  as  that  of  the  oak,  and  gives, 
with  sulphate  of  iron,  a  beautifully 
black  ink.  The  colour  which  this 
tan  produces  is  less  liable  to  change 
by  the  sun  and  rain  than  that  pro- 
duced by  sumac. 
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Monthly  Magazines  have  opened  a  way  for  every  kind  of  inquiry  and  information. 
The  intelligence  and  discussion  contained  in  them  are  very  extensive  and  various ; 
and  they  have  been  the  means  of  diffusing  a  general  habit  of  reading  through  the 
nation,  which,  in  a  certain  degree  hath  enlarged  the  public  understanding.  HERE, 
too,  are  preserved  a  multitude  of  useful  hints,  observations,  and  facts,  which  other- 
wise  might  never  have  appeared. — Dr  Kippis. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A  year  has  elapsed  since  we  commenced  publishing  the  Atheneum  ;  and 
we  are  pleased  to  find  that  our  endeavours  to  make  it  interesting  have  been 
successful.  The  improvement  in  the  English  Magazines,  and  their  in- 
crease, now  justify  us  in  promising  a  better  selection  than  has  before  been 
given.  The  sources  from  which  we  draw  our  supplies  are  inexhaustible  :  the 
encouragement  given  to  periodical  works  in  England,  is  such  as  to  enable  the 
proprietors  to  procure  the  assistance  of  their  ablest  writers  :  and  while  they 
continue  to  increase  in  value,  we  shall  strive  to  add  new  interest  to  our 
work,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  the  best  articles  they  contain.  The  Athe- 
neum has  certainly  an  advantage,  in  this  country,  over  the  periodicals  of 
England,  in  one  respect ;  that  of  avoiding  many  localities,  and  inserting 
those  articles  which  refer  to  our  own  country,  or  which  may  be  useful  to 
our  readers :  and,  being  published  at  such  short  intervals,  it  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity of  transmitting  the  earliest  information  of  improvements  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  also  of  first  publishing  interesting  tales,  notices  of  new 
works, and,  in  fact,  of  first  extracting  all  the  best  articles  which  appear  in  the 
English  Journals.  We  have  made  arrangements  for  the  more  regular  re- 
ception of  English  works,  and  have  also  written  for  some  new  ones,  which, 
in  addition  to  those  we  already  receive,  will  enable  us  to  give  the  Athcne- 
um  a  character  which  we  trust  will  induce  our  present  subscribers  to  con- 
tinue their  patronage,  and  others  to  become  subscribers. 

The  Atheneum  is  published  regularly  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  every 
month,  each  No.  containing  40  pages,  large  octavo,  at  the  extremely  low 
price  of  five  dollars  per  annum,  or  24  numbers,  forming  two  volumes  a  year 
of  nearly  500  pages  each.  The  volumes  commence  in  April  and  October 
of  each  year. 
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RETROSPECT  OF  THE  EFFORTS  AND  PR.OGRESS  OF  MANKIND  DURING- 
THE  LAST  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS. 

[This  article  is  principally  takeu  from  the  Revue  Encyclopedique  ;  but  the  transla- 
tor has  not  scrupled  to  make  occasionally  either  such  omissions,  additions,  or  altera- 
tions, as  might  be  consistent  wilh  his  own  views  of  (he  subject,  wherever  they  hap- 
pened not  exactly  to  coincide  with  those  of  the  original  author.  That  author,  how- 
ever, who  (according  to  the  manly  system  of  conducting  the  periodical  press  of 
France)  stands  forth  with  the  signature  of  his  name,  is  no  less  respectable  an  orna- 
ment to  the  literature  and  science  of  his  age,  than  the  celebrated  J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi. 

To  some  of  the  sentiments  we  have  given  a  colouring  which  does  not  exactly  be- 
long to  the  original,  and  which  M.  Sismondi  himself  (even  if  he  had  written  in  Eng- 
land) would  not,  perhaps,  have  given  to  them.  We  have  done  more;  we  have  not  only 
incorporated  with  this  philosophical  retrospect,  the  substance  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  another  article  from  the  same  pen,  on  the  subject  of  "  British  India,"  but  have 
added  freely,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  whole  columns,  of  our  own  ;  as  will  be  appa- 
rent to  whoever  may  think  it  worth  while  to  compare  the  translation  with  the  original.] 

Editor  Monthly  Magazixk. 


rjlHE  Roman  Church  was  desirous 
-*-  that  the  year,  through  two- 
thirds  of  which  we  have  now  run, 
should  be  signalized  by  public  so- 
lemnities and  rejoicings  ;  and  that 
the  church,  of  course,  should  be  en- 
riched by  the  offerings  and  atone- 
ments of  the  faithful  It  innovated, 
therefore,  upon  the  secular  festivals, 
which,  from  the  ordinary  duration  of 
human  life,  the  greater  part  of  those 
faithful  could  never  witness  ;  and 
deeming  even  the  sectional  jubilee  of 
fifty  years  rather  too  precariously  re- 
mote for  the  chances  of  a  majority 
thereof,  considered  the  fourth  part  of 
a  century  a  more  convenient  por- 
tion of  mundane  existence  for  that 
pause  of  contemplation  and  reflection 
heretofore  prescribed  to  the  entire, 
or  the  moiety  of  that  period. 

This,  then,  said  the  infallible  head 
of  the  religious  world,  when  the  year 
was  approaching,  is  a  proper  season 
for  acknowledging  our  errors,  for  ex- 
amining what  progress  we  have  made, 
in  the  infallible  course,  and  for  de- 
l    Athene um,  vol.  4.     2d  series. 


riving  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
past,  new  hopes  and  new  motives  for 
the  future. 

A  year  of  jubilee  was  accordingly 
proclaimed.  With  what  little  zeal 
or  apparent  enthusiasm  its  introduc- 
tion was  attended — what  abatement 
of  pomp — what  paucity  of  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  St  Peter,  is  sufficient- 
ly notorious  ;  and  with  what  grudg- 
ing contribution  to  the  holy  treasury, 
may  be  as  readily  inferred.  Those, 
however,  who  desire  the  improve- 
ment and  melioration  of  man — his 
progress  in  virtue,  talent  and  liberty, 
and  the  exercise  of  those  faculties 
that  raise  him  above  the  brnte,  would 
do  Wv.il  to  celebrate  this  Jubilee,  at 
least  in  their  meditations.  The  poli- 
tical philanthropist  (as  well  as  the  re- 
ligious devotee)  may  find  some  ad- 
vantage in  looking  backward  and  ex- 
amining the  course  already  run,  re- 
penting of  the  errors  committed,  con- 
firming his  faith  in  the  truths  that  are 
known, and  drawing  fresh  encourage- 
ment from  the  lessons  of  experience. 
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Retrospect  of  the  Last   Twenty-five  Years. 


The  first  twenty-five  years  of  the 
Nineteenth  century  have  had  a  cha- 
racter entirely  their  own.  One  sole 
interest  has  engrossed  them  ; — the 
struggle  between  two  systems  of  po- 
litical doctrine  which  divide  the  hu- 
man race,  and  upon  which  depend 
the  disposal  of  power  and  the  future 
destinies  of  the  earth.  One  tends 
to  the  advancement  of  our  species  ; 
the  other  arrests  its  progress,  and 
would  compel  it  to  retrograde. 

In  different  countries  these  systems 
have  been  alternately  victorious ; 
and  violent  revolutions  and  national 
overthrows  have,  in  this  quarter  of  a 
century,  alternately  signalized  the 
triumph  of  either  party.  They  are 
still  at  issue  ;  the  event  as  yet  un- 
certain ;  and  though  we  are  far  from 
pretending  to  be  neutral,  we  believe 
we  can,  without  bitterness  or  partial- 
ity, describe  their  respective  posi- 
tions. And  first,  we  will  observe, 
though  in  the  midst  of  many  distress- 
ing and  discouraging  events,  there 
is  some  comfort  for  the  friends  of 
humanity,  in  at  length  perceiving 
the  real  object  of  these  divisions, 
and  the  character  of  the  two  parties 
clearly  defined.  In  the  course  of 
the  twenty-five  years  under  review, 
it  has  not  been  always  thus.  As 
each  party  lias,  in  turn,  become  ty- 
rannical, and,  in  the  flush  of  power, 
braved  the  lights  of  reason,  the  in- 
spirations of  morality,  or  the  proud 
feelings  of  liberty, — we  have  seen 
virtuous  men,  actuated  by  conscience, 
ranging  themselves  under  the  oppo- 
site standards  ;  equally  actuated,  per- 
haps, by  the  desire  of  preserving 
whatever  is  ennobling  to  man  ;  of  ex- 
pelling despotism,  whatever  shape  it 
might  assume,  and  averting  anarchy 
and  vandalism;  of  upholding  civili- 
zation and  virtue,  and  restoring  lib- 
erty :  all  which  appear  to  have  been 
alternately  trampled  under  foot,  by 
the  excesses  of  revolutionary  precipi- 
tancy, and  by  the  strides  of  insatiable 
ambition. 

Of  the  value  of  these  precious  gifts 
there  is  and  can  be  but  one  opinion. 
We  differ  only  as  to  the  means  of 
attaining  them ;    the  characteristics 


by  which  they  may  be  known,  and 
the  modifications  and  balances  of  au- 
thority by  which  they  may  be  best 
maintained.  No  man  ever  volunta- 
rily shuts  himself  from  the  light  of 
knowledge,  of  virtue,  and  of  free- 
dom ;  or  offers  his  blood  as  the  price 
of  oppression  and  chains. 

"  We  fight  for  liberty  !"  said  a  re- 
publican soldier  to  an  Imperialist. 
"And  do  you  think,"  replied  the 
Austrian,  "  that  we  fight  to  become 
slaves  ?" — For  a  long  time  one 
source  of  error  was  the  incoherent 
apprehension  of  motives — the  irra- 
tional division  of  objects  inherently 
identified,  or,  at  least,  of  necessity 
cooperative ;  not  hostile  or  incom- 
patible :  as  if  the  interests  of  man 
depended  separately,  either  upon 
liberty,  knowledge,  or  virtue.  They 
are,  in  fact,  indivisible. 

Man  must  be  enlightened,  in  order 
to  distinguish  good  from  evil ;  he 
must  be  virtuous,  that  he  may  cling 
to  the  former;  and  he  must  be  free, 
that  his  choice  may  be  effective. 
The  same  knowledge  which  directs 
his  moral  choice,  will  lead  him  to 
every  other  good,  and  point  out  the 
means  whereby  he  may  attain  it. 
Every  advance  of  intellect  will  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  progress  in 
virtue,  and  in  liberty. 

The  conviction  of  the  intimate  al- 
liance between  these  grand  objects 
and  characteristics  of  our  nature, 
which  ignorance  and  sophistry  have 
so  frequently  presented  as  oppos- 
ed, removes  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
structions and  embarrassments  from 
the  progress  of  the  friends  of  human- 
ity. 

But  the  retrograde  party,  perhaps, 
might  say — their  actions  seem  to  say 
so — u  We  believe  knowledge,  virtue, 
liberty,  and  the  increase  of  riches, 
population  and  power,  which  result 
from  them,  to  be  good  things  ;  but 
we  desire  them  only  for  ourselves." 
To  this  the  progressive  party  have  a 
a  right  to  reply  :  "  Because  these 
things  are  good,  we  wish  them  for 
all :  we  seek  the  welfare  of  the 
many — the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number, ," 
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But  language  has  been  so  misused 
by  the  upholders  and  ministers  of 
power,  that,  however  clearly  defined 
the  question  may  be  which  engrosses 
the  attention  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
impossible  for  declaimers  to  raise 
doubts,  and  to  confuse  the  simple 
mind  by  the  sophistry  of  words.  The 
facts,  however,  are  now  open  to  in- 
spection that  may  explain  the  princi- 
ples of  both  parties,  and  serve  as  the 
bases  of  future  action. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  United  States  of  America  ex- 
hibit the  effects  of  the  progressive 
system  upon  the  human  race.  Since 
the  establishment  of  their  freedom, 
and,  above  all,  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  their  government 
has  never  swerved  from  its  firm  de- 
termination of  favouring,  with  its 
whole  power,  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, virtue  and  liberty.  The  rapid 
growth  and  prosperity  of  these  states, 
surpasses  all  that  has,  heretofore, 
been  seen  or  heard  of. 

In  order  properly  to  estimate  these 
phenomena,  we  must  not  forget  the 
point  from  which  these  now  united 
and  flourishing  states  set  out.  The 
founders  were  refugees  of  religious 
and  political  sects,  who  had  been  al- 
ternately the  persecutors  and  the  per- 
secuted ;  and,  in  consequence,  pos- 
sessed the  germs  of  animosity,  resent- 
ment, and  every  species  of  aggravat- 
ed fanaticism.  At  one  time  they 
were  recruited  only  by  the  scum  of 
England — the  outcasts  of  despera- 
tion and  crime.  Afterwards,  the 
country  became  the  refuge  of  for- 
tune-hunters, intriguants  and  adven- 
turers of  all  nations.  The  colonies 
received  from  the  governments  of 
Europe  the  most  dreadful  of  all  insti- 
tutions— slavery  ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  was  dispersed 
in  woods  and  forests,  and  over  im- 
mense savannahs,  remote  from  courts 
of  justice  and  social  protection. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  Ameri- 
cans, under  a  European  government, 
would  have  been  the  most  various  of 
people  :  they  may,  on  the  contrar}', 
rank  among  the  most  virtuous.  Where 
shall  we  find  more  upright,  just  and 


honourable  feel 


ing 


diere  so  few 


crimes  ?  where  such  reverence  for 
the  domestic  virtues  ?  and  where  such 
freedom  of  conscience,  joined  to  so 
universal  an  influence  of  religion  ? 

No  doubt  the  traces  of  the  stain, 
which  the  Americans  owe  to  their 
founders,  are  still  perceptible  :  but, 
every  day,  they  are  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing. In  the  race  of  intellect,  the 
Americans,  indeed,  are  but  begin- 
ning. They  were  obliged  to  become 
agriculturalists,  artizans  and  mer- 
chants, before  they  had  leisure  to 
devote  themselves  to  literature,  or 
philosophy.  But,  already,  they  have 
introduced  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  Europe,  and  there  is  diffused 
amongst  the  mass  of  the  people  more 
rationality,  positive  knowledge,quick- 
ness  of  perception,  and  common 
sense,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  mass 
of  European  nations.  The  liberty 
of  Anienca  is  fortified  by  her  know- 
ledge and  her  virtue.  They  have  no 
popular  discords,  no  insurrections,  no 
civil  wars.  Their  security  is  equi- 
valent to  their  freedom.  And  what 
is  the  result  ?  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  era,  the  population  amoun- 
ted to  four  or  five  millions  ;  it  is  now 
eleven.  Their  towns  were  small  and 
poor ;  they  now  rival  in  grandeur, 
population  and  beauty,  the  capitals 
of  Europe.  They,  at  first,  sustained 
with  difficulty  the  burthen  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  contracted  during  the  war  of 
independence  :  their  funds  are  now 
dependant  alone  upon  their  own  re- 
sources, and  their  debt  is  almost  no-- 
thing.  Their  commerce,  their  in- 
dustry, even  their  agriculture,  was 
supported  by  English  capital :  their 
own  is  now  sufficient  for  an  extent  of 
enterprise,  which  spreads  their  com- 
merce over  Europe  and  the  Indies, 
and  carries  the  overflow  of  arts  and 
civilization  southward,  over  what  was 
once  Spanish  America. 

This  the  Americans  have  done 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Is  it  strange  that  we  also  should 
feel  an  emulation  to  profit  by  their 
example,  and  extend  still  further  our 
own  mighty  resources  ? — to  keep 
pace  with  their  growth,  and  maintain 
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at  equal  distance  our  splendid,  and 
hitherto  unparalleled  pre-eminence  ? 
Would  it  not  be  strange  if  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  Europe  did  not  sym- 
pathize in  the  generous  emulation  ? 

Unhappily,  however,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  find  instances  of  the  contrary 
tendency. 

MOLDAVIA,  WALACHIA,    &C 

In  order  to  give  the  least  possible 
offence  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
hear  the  truth,  we  will  take  one  far 
from  us,  in  a  country  where  the  gov- 
ernment uses  no  artifice  to  disguise 
its  intentions.  The  country  alluded 
to  is  situated  betwixt  the  three  Im- 
perial and  dominant  Sovereignties  of 
continental  Europe—  belonging  pro- 
perly to  none  : — but  each  restrains 
it,  and  would  retain  it,  under  especial 
protection,  as  it  is  called,  so  as  to 
keep  it  in  its  present  state.  It  com- 
prises Moldavia,  Walachia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Servia.  Favoured  by  nature 
with  the  most  fertile  soil  in  Europe, 
and  ihe  most  temperate  climate, — its 
spacious  and  imperial  river  (the  Da- 
nube) was  the  ancient  course  of  that 
commerce  which  formerly  linked  the 
East  and  West,  and  the  civilization 
of  Constantinople  with  that  of  (Jer- 
many  and  France. 

But  this  country,  to  which  Provi- 
dence has  dispensed  so  many  advan- 
tages, whose  development  should  mi- 
nister to  its  happiness  and  glory,  has 
been  long  under  the  unmitigated  in- 
fluence of  the  retrograde  system. — 
Since  the  time  of  Trajan,  who  ren- 
dered it  flourishing — or  of  Charle- 
magne, who  opened,  through  the 
vale  of  the  Danube,  the  communica- 
tion between  the  two  empires,  it  has 
never  ceased  to  decline  ;  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  arts,  agriculture,  commerce 
and  civilization,  have  been  the  la- 
mentable consequences.  In  that  now 
desolated  and  deplorable  region.neith- 
cr  mind  nor  morals  have  a  sanctuary ; 
nor  is  there  security  of  person  or  of 
property  ; — the  population  is  reduc- 
ed to  one-twentieth  part ;  and  even 
that  scanty  remnant  is  in  a  state  more 
savage  and  more  miserable  than  the 
wild  beasts,  with  whom  they  divide 
the  produce  of  the  rich  valley  of  the 


Dannie.  There  is  no  other  country, 
whence  every  kind  of  liberty  is  so 
effectually  banished  as  from  this. 
From  the  districts,  particularly,  of 
Bulgaria  and  Servia, every  refinement 
and  every  virtue  is  banished  and  pro- 
scribed. The  peasant  is  a  bonds- 
man ;  the  master  without  will,  or 
power  to  protect  him  :  the  very  lan- 
guage is  obscured  in  barbarism.  Vir- 
tue is  unknown  ;  for  where  there  are 
no  rights,  there  can  be  no  duties. 
The  gross  intemperance  of  the  Boy- 
ars  (nobles),  and  the  coarse  manners 
of  their  women,  are  disgustingly  con- 
trasted with  the  luxury  by  which  they 
are  surrounded  ;  and  warfare,  blood- 
shed and  robbery,  have  been  pro* 
longed  for  centuries. 

Such  is  the  picture  upon  which  the 
protectoral  eye  of  the  neighbouring 
potentates  (the  most  powerful  of  Eu- 
ropean monarchs)  can  look  with  com- 
placency,— without  assembling  any 
congress,  without  availing  themselves 
of  any  influence  which  treaties  have 
given  them,  to  check  the  anarchy  or 
restrain  the  ferocious  atrocity  of  that 
brigandism,  which  renders  so  fair  a 
portion  of  Europe  a  worse  than  des- 
ert— a  scene  and  a  source  of  de- 
vastation. 

But  there  is  no  danger,  in  all  this, 
of  any  revolt  from  despotism  ;  and 
despotic  sovereigns  are  apt  to  trouble 
themselves  but  little  about  that  an- 
archy which  interferes  not  with  the 
acknowledgment,  or  the  exercise  of 
their  sovereignty :  no  matter  whether 
it  be  over  a  pestilent  desert,  or  over 
cities  thronged  with  population,  and 
flowing  with  the  opulence  and  the 
enjoyments  of  commerce,  arts  and 
intellect.  There  is  no  republican- 
ism, no  liberalism  here ;  no  new 
lights,  or  new  philosophy  ;  no  inno- 
vation in  behalf  of  the  representative 
system  ;  and  Legitimate  Alliances 
have,  therefore,  no  motive  for  holy 
interference. 

It  is  well,  however,  that  we  should 
sometimes  look  towards  the  Wala- 
chians  and  Moldavians,  that, by  know- 
ing what  is  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  the  retrograde  movement,  we  may 
guard  with  so  much  the  more  jealou- 
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s\  and  determination  against   going 
backwards. 

PROGRESSIVE    AND    RETROGRADE    SYS- 
TEMS. 

Let  us  not  be  led  astray  by  the  use 
of  other  terms,  invented  by  fraud, 
and  applied  by  servility,  to  confound 
discrimination,  and  disguise  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  two  systems.  Arbi- 
trary and  sophistical  distinctions — 
the  misnomers  of  tradition,  and  the 
mystified  abuse  of  words,  either  mean* 
ingless,  or  perverted  in  their  mean- 
ings, have  had  an  unfortunate  influ- 
ence, and  havi  ■' many  errors. 
The  t\yn  parties  have  deceived  them- 
selves by  a  d(  ti  f  principles 
which  they  did  no  really  feel  or  un- 
derstand. Even  t'h  leading  tenet  of 
what  is  called  Liberalism,  "  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,'"  has  been 
more  used  than  understood  :  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  in  any 
country  that  would  retain  its  station, 
much  more,  advance  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  cannot  consist  in  a  state 
of  things  under  which  tbe  functions 
of  government  are  to  be  exercised  by 
the  collective  body.  It  must  be  an 
organized,  not  a  personal,  many- 
headed  sovereignty  ;  for  the  ignorant 
are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
well-informed  ;  and  it  is  the  intellect 
of  a  nation  that  must  direct  the  phy- 
sical force,  or  that  force  becomes 
worse  than  impotent.  There  were 
seasons,  during  the  French  revolu- 
tion, in  which  the  Sovereign  Multi- 
tude shewed  themselves  no  less  ca- 
pable of  retrograding  than  the  Des- 
pots :  when  they  (or  such  portions  of 
them  as,  by  clamour  and  violence, 
assumed  the  semblance  and  efficacy 
of  the  whole,)  waged  a  war  of  deso- 
lation against  every  art  and  every  re- 
finement connected  with  the  progress 
and  elevation  of  man  ;  and  seemed 
likely  to  have  verified  even  the  ex- 
travagant hyperbole  of  Burke,  and  to 
have  slain  the  very  mind  of  the  na- 
tion. 

If  the  voice  of  the  people  be  the 
voice  of  God,  it  is  not  that  voice 
which  manifests  itself  in  a  shout  and 
a  roar  ;  for  these  can  accompany  pil- 
lage and  massacre,  and  are  then  like- 


ly to  be  loudest  and  most  vehement ; 
but  it  must  be  the  voice  that  is  deli- 
berately given  through  some  organ- 
ized medium.  In  short,  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  is  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  intellect  of  the  nation  ;  and 
all  that  the  Progressive  System  re- 
quires, is  that  every  arbitrary  restric- 
tion should  be  removed  from  the 
course  of  its  development  and  mani- 
festation. 

The  adversaries  of  this  party  have 
opposed  to  this  opinion,  that  of  Le- 
gitimacy, upon  which  they  pretend- 
ed to  rest  the  sovereign  authority. 
But  it  is  m  t  the  object  of  every  up- 
holder of  this  system  to  rear  the  stan- 
dard of  the  retrograde  party.  They 
have  thought  only  of  France,  and  the 
example  of  her  days  of  violence  ; 
and,regardingall  revolutionary  power 
as  necessarily  connected  with  head- 
long violence,  they  sought  for  justice 
in  the  concentration  of  force  ;  and 
hoped  to  secure  this  justice  by  ac- 
knowledging in  the  sovereign,  as  in 
the  subject,  an  indefeasible  right, 
sanctioned  by  regular  transmission, 
and  the  prescription  of  many  gene- 
rations. The  retrograde  party,  how- 
ever, have  availed  themselves  of  the 
term  in  a  very  different  sense. 

But  have  those,  who  talk  of  "Le- 
gitimacy," looked  either  to  the  gen- 
uine signification  of  the  term,  or  to 
the  history  of  the  states  and  govern- 
ments to  which  it  is  applied  ? — to 
the  legitimacy  of  Germany  and  Ita- 
ly, for  example  !  Have  they  forgot- 
ten the  nature  of  the  legitimate  order 
in  the  Sacred  Roman  and  Germanic 
empires,  as  they  existed  prior  to  the 
French  revolution,  and  to  the  revo- 
lutions that  have  been  made  under 
the  pretence  of  putting  that  revolu- 
tion down  ?  Established  legitimate 
usage,  sanctioned  by  long  prescrip- 
tion, and  regular  and  quiet  convey- 
ance from  generation  to  generation, 
gave  to  each  of  these  two  countries 
an  elective  chief;  electors,  of  whom 
three  were  elective  in  their  turns  ; 
and  a  constitution,  which  the  present 
pretended  Legitimates  have  destroy- 
ed from  beginning  to  end  :  whilst  all 
the  rights  and  titles  they  at  preseut 
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claim,  arc  derived  from  that  revolu- 
tion which  they  proscribe,  and  which 
their  own  equally  flagrant  revolutions 
have  superseded. 

The  rest  of  Europe  (as  now  legiti- 
mately— or  mock-legitimately  consti- 
tuted) will  be  no  less  puzzled  to 
show,  in  the  power  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  the  proofs  of  a  legitimacy, 
■of  which  almost  every  ancient  law 
(those  laws  upon  which  the  govern- 
ments of  those  respective  states  were 
founded)  is  abolished.  Witness  Ge- 
noa, Venice,  the  Ionian  Isles,  Malta, 
part  of  Saxony,  Poland,  Sweden,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  &zc. 

But  the  partizans  of  the  Retro- 
grade System  have  no  need  of  estab- 
lished principles ;  it  is  sufficient  for 
them  that  they  have  established  terms. 

The  partizans  of  the  Progressive 
System  are  called  upon  for  more  pre- 
cision. The  duties  of  those  who 
maintain  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Peo- 
ple, are  the  advancement  of  the  ends 
of  human  society — above  all,  its  hap- 
piness :  and  it  is  incumbent  upon 
them  to  shew,  that  its  improvement 
in  this  depends  upon,  or,  at  least,  is 
necessarily  connected  with',  its  pro- 
gress in  virtue;  and  that  moral  melio- 
ration must  depend  upon  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  and  liberty.  The 
accomplishment  of  these  ends  legiti- 
matizes a  government,  whatever  be 
its  form  :  and  is,  at  once,  its  most  glo- 
rious title,  and  its  best  security. 

Every  form  of  government  is  not 
indeed  equally  suited  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  end  ;  but  we  must 
be  content  with  what  we  have, — pro- 
vided it  does  its  best:  for  a  perfect 
form  of  government,  suited  to  all  na- 
tions, and  accommodated  to  all  cir- 
cumstances, has  not  yet  been  found  ; 
and  something  must  be  conceded  to 
the  prepossessions  that  result  from 
habitude. 

Having  endeavoured  to  show  what 
is  the  object  of  the  struggle  that  has 
so  long  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
human  race,  let  us  also  consider  the 
result. 

Notwithstanding  the  changes  and 
disastrous  catastrophes  which  have 
occurred  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 


century,  mankind  may  yet  be  proud 
of  the  progress  they  have  made. 

FKANCE. 

France,  who  gave  the  impulse  to 
all  other  nations,  though  she  has  paid 
dearly  for  her  inexperience — alter- 
nately conquering,  conquered  and 
re-conquered, — subject  to  the  wild- 
est transitions  and  extremes, —  and 
retracing  many,  even  her  very  best 
steps,  with  too  evident  a  retrograde 
movement — even  France  has  gained, 
during  this  period  (if  she  can  but  re- 
tain even  what  remains,)  much  more 
than  she  has  lost. 

Napoleon  retrograded  most  when 
France,  under  his  dominion,  appear- 
ed most  splendid  and  formidable  ; 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
has,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
restored,  together  with  the  supersti- 
tious veneration  for  ancient  dynas- 
ties, the  propensity,  on  the  part  of 
the  rulers,  to  recur  to  the  arbitrary 
maxims  and  usages  associated  with 
Bourbon  remembrances;  Those  who 
pride  themselves  in  the  descent  of 
their  title  from  le  Grand  Monarqtte, 
Louis  XIV.,  will  be  naturally  dis- 
posed to  play  the  monarch,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  in  the  same  despotic 
style  ;  and,  in  such  a  drama,  there 
will  never  be  any  want  of  actors,  who 
are  eager  enough  to  support  the  se- 
condary and  subordinate  parts. 

The  instances  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous, in  which  this  spirit  has  been 
manifested  ;  and  the  steps  sufficient- 
ly notorious,  and  sufficiently  impor- 
tant, in  which  its  operations  have 
been  effective.  The  priesthood  has 
regained  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  influence,  and  some  of  its  power  : 
— and  in  proportion  to  the  political 
influence  and  the  power  of  any  priest- 
hood, will  be  the  retrogradation  and 
abasement  of  the  human  mind.  But 
all  has  not  yet  been  undone ;  and 
much  of  what  remains,  it  is  not,  per- 
haps, in  the  nature  of  things  that  it 
should  be  practicable  for  effort  or 
machination  to  undo.  The  ideas  of 
order  and  justice  are  unfolded  and 
fixed  ;  knowledge  is  universally  dif- 
fused ;  and  both  parties,  generally 
speaking,   have    relinquished   some 
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portion  of  their  prejudices.  Morals, 
indeed,  have  suffered  alike  from  the 
progress  of  hypocrisy  and  venality  ; 
knowledge,  from  opposition  to  the 
best  methods  of  instruction  ;  liberty, 
from  invasions,  which  it  would  be 
useless  to  recapitulate  ;  and  symp- 
toms are  but  too  apparent  of  the  pro- 
gress of  avarice,  or  lust  of  accumula- 
tion, which  was  not,  heretofore,  a 
characteristic  vice  of  France.  But 
the  progress  of  prosperity  is  indispu- 
table ;  and  national  wealth  has  ele- 
vated, in  some  respects,  the  national 
character  :  for  the  citizen  feels  his 
independence,  when  he  is  above  the 
reach  of  want ;  and  extended  ease 
and  affluence  have  given  to  every 
class  a  greater  thirst  for  instruction. 
In  compensation  for  some  of  its  lost 
rights,  France  has  gained,  at  least, 
an  extended  liberty  of  the  press  ;  the 
most  effectual  guarantee  of  elevated 
sentiments,  and  the  most  powerful 
instrument  of  human  unprovability. 

GERMANY. 

Germany,  no  less  shaken  than 
France, — tbe  theatre  of  war  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  period  we 
are  treating  of — has  seen  all  its  insti- 
tutions overthrown — its  sovereignties 
changed,  either  in  titles,  in  laws,  or 
in  circumscription.  Prior  to  the  late 
violent  convulsions,  it  had  the  name 
of  a  legitimate  government  ;  but  it 
has  not  now,  if  the  term  have  any 
meaning,  even  that.  France  has 
caused  her  own  revolutions,  but  Ger- 
many has  fallen  a  victim  to  those  of 
other  nations  ;  and,  instead  of  im- 
proving, has  gone  back.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  every  state 
endeavoured  to  improve  its  institu- 
tions, and  to  introduce  some  modifi- 
cations of  liberty.  The  respective 
governments  sought  to  merit,  from 
tbeir  subjects,  some  portion  of  that 
love  which,  in  times  of  public  dan- 
ger, is  their  only  surety.  The  peo- 
ple, relying  with  confidence  on  their 
princes,  and  obtaining  their  confi- 
dence in  return,  went  hand  in  hand 
with  them,  with  a  slow  but  certain 
pace.  The  greatest  freedom  was  al- 
lowed to  literature  ;  new  life  seemed 
to  animate  their  universities ;   and, 


what  is  more,  those  incorporated  se- 
minaries possessed,  efficiently,  a  po- 
litical power  ;  and  the  spirit  of  asso- 
ciation, which  took  its  rise  in  Ger- 
many, and  which  the  sovereigns 
strongly  encouraged,  gave  the  philo- 
sophers an  immediate  ascendancy 
over  the  multitude. 

But  every  thing,  now  again,  is 
changed  :  fear  is  substituted  for  love, 
as  the  principle  of  obedience  ;  mo- 
rality is  invaded  by  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  informers  and  spies ; 
and,  still  more,  by  the  notorious  ex- 
amples of  want  of  faith,  in  the  breach 
of  every  promise  made  to  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  hour  when  the  now-domi- 
nant governors  stood  most  perilously 
in  need  of  their  assistance.  Intellect 
is  checked — the  universities  are 
shackled  and  degraded — and  the  light 
of  science  is  forbidden  to  shine,  but 
upon  such  objects,  and  through  such 
discoloured  mediums,  as  suit  the  pas- 
sions and  the  prejudices  of  rulers. 
The  press  is  enslaved,  and  club-meet- 
ings are  punished  as  if  they  were 
state  crimes.  The  ancient  consti- 
tution (rude  and  semi-barbarous  as  it 
was,  yet  limiting,  in  some  degree, 
despotic  power),  has  been  suppress- 
ed, without  compensation  ;  there  are, 
in  effect,  no  more  electors,  princes, 
prelates,  or  nobility  ; — there  are  no 
longer  any  rights  to  protect;  and 
Germany  has  ceased  to  be  a  nation. 
The  princes,  weak  and  feeble,  totter 
on  their  thrones,  in  the  sight  of  their 
subjects  and  their  neighbours;  and 
the  land  of  jurisprudence  and  tactic 
discipline  has  no  longer  any  impor- 
tance in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

ITALY. 

Italy  has  been  still  more  unfortu- 
nate than  Germany.  During  the 
space  of  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
she  might  have  been  justified  in 
founding  the  most  splendid  hopes. 
Having  roused  herself  from  the  in- 
dolence and  effeminate  corruption 
which  had  caused  her  sons,  so  long, 
to  forget  their  slavery,  she  was  re- 
assuming  her  military  virtue,  and 
that  generous  patriotism  which  ele- 
vates a  national  character,  and  leads 
to  every  other  virtue.   In  the  cultiva.* 
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tion  of  the  science  of  government, 
she  had  begun  to  feel  again  the 
value  of  intellectual  pursuits ;  and 
the  genius  of  a  people,  eminently  en- 
dowed by  nature,  began,  once  more 
to   manifest  itself. 

This,  we  are  aware,  is  saying 
something  for  the  memory  of  Napo- 
leon ;  and  Italy,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  bitterly  laments  the  assistance 
she  lent  in  effecting  his  overthrow. 
Napoleon  was  indeed  to  Italy,  as  to 
all  that  he  could  bring  within  his 
grasp  of  power,  sufficiently  despotic. 
He  was  a  despot  in  the  very  consti- 
tution of  his  mind  and  character. 
How  should  a  military  ambitionist  be 
any  thing  else  ?  His  despotism  had, 
however,  in  many  respects,  a  liberal 
cast.  He  was  the  best  master  Italy 
is  ever  likely  to  have ;  and  his 
government  was  doing  something 
towards  enabling  it  sometime  or 
other  to  become  its  own.  He  awak- 
ened its  mind ;  he  called  forth  its 
military  and  its  intellectual  energies. 
He  made  it  in  some  degree  a  nation. 
It  had  been,  and  is  again,  more  com- 
pletely than  ever,  a  chaos  of  frac- 
tions— of  dependant  provinces  ;  and 
the  very  means  of  concentration 
seem  to  be  destroyed.  Alas  !  for 
poor  degraded  Italy  in  the  present 
blessed  Settlement  of  the  Peace  of 
Europe. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  season  of 
her  now  dissipated  aspirations. 

In  the  midst  of  this  period,  her 
government  became  changed,  with- 
out extinguishing  her  hopes  :  for,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
the  people,  the  powers  in  alliance 
against  Napoleon  had  promised  most 
solemnly,  that  Italy  should  partici- 
pate in  the  advantages  of  the  strug- 
gle, and  be  encouraged  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  institutions  as  were 
accordant  with  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  and  the  improved  spirit 
of  the  age.  These  promises,  how- 
ever, being  forgotten  as  soon  as  the 
new  rulers  found  themselves  estab- 
lished in  their  power,  and  the  peo- 
ple being  not  only  disappointed  in 
their  aspiring  hopes,  but  goaded  and 
trampled  by  every  degradation  and 


oppression,    two    revolutions    burst 
forth  at  the  two  extremities  of  Italy. 

But  even  in  the  midst  of  these  fe- 
vers of  popular  eruption,  heretofore 
always  so  terrible,  we  may  trace  the 
evidence  of  the  improved  character 
of  the  Italian  people.  These  revo- 
lutions ended  without  bloodshed,  pil- 
lage, insult,  or  violence.  In  each, 
the  hereditary  prince  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  reformers  (and, 
it  might  be  added,  in  each,  cajoled 
their  partizans,  secured  the  objects 
of  their  own  ambition,  and  betrayed 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them) ; 
and,  if  this  double  experience  warn 
the  people  from  trusting  to  royal 
revolutionists,  it  also  proves  that 
the  Italians  knew  how  to  join  grati- 
tude for  the  past  with  hope  for  the 
future. 

The  retrograde  system,  however, 
prevails :  outlawries,  confiscations 
and  proscriptions  have  followed  ; 
and  Europe  is  inundated  with  the 
exiled  talents  and  virtues  of  Italy — 
with  those,  in  fact,  who  hazarded  the 
sacrifice  of  fortune,  station  and  priv- 
ilege, for  the  happiness  of  their  fel- 
low citizens.  Military  commissions, 
and,  still  more  to  be  dreaded,  com- 
missions of  police,  have  annihilated 
all  legal  process,  and  spread  terror" 
through  all  classes ;  morality  has 
been  attacked  by  the  example  of  the 
neglect  of  oaths,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  calumniators  or  informers  ; 
and  by  leaving  no  refuge  from  the 
recollection  of  public  misfortune,  but 
in  idleness  and  vice.  Knowledge 
has  been  interdicted  ;  instruction  im- 
peded ;  the  studies  of  the  Universi- 
ties suppressed,  by  the  proscription 
and  destruction  of  foreign  books. 
War  has  been  declared  as  openly 
against' intellect  as  against  freedom  ; 
and  the  liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
have  partaken  of  the  proscription 
which  suppressed  freedom  of  thought. 
Nevertheless,  M.  de  Sismondi  still 
believes  Italy  to  be  in  a  progressive 
state  and  that,  in  spite  of  corrupted 
institutions  and  oppression,  there  is 
more  virtue,  information,  and  patri- 
otism in  Italy,  in  1825,  than  there 
was  in  1800, 
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SPAIN. 

The  state  of  Spain  is  much  more 
frightful.  This  proudest  of  nations 
was  elated  by  the  applause  of  Europe 
for  its  resistance  to  Napoleon.  Be- 
yond the  Pyrenees,  fanaticism  united 
with  the  love  of  freedom  ;  and  the 
partizans,  alike,  of  the  progressive 
and  the  retrogressive  systems,  in  the 
rest,  of  Europe,  celebrated  the  suc- 
cess, which  the  Spaniards  owed  more 
to  their  climate  and  their  poverty, 
than  to  their  talents  and  bravery. 
But  a  discoid  of  passions  raged  in 
the  Peninsula.  The  enthusiasm  of  all 
was  excited  ;  but  they  acted  under 
t\V)  opposite  impulses.  Spain,  when 
the  old  system  was  restored  by  Fer- 
dinand, could  neither  remain  in  her 
ancient  barbarism,  ignominy  and 
abuses,  nor  emerge  from  them,  in 
the  distraction  of  so  many  prejudices. 
She,  nevertheless,  attempted  a  revo- 
lution, which  was  neither  marked  by 
any  crime,  nor  signalized  by  any  ex- 
traordinary development  of  talent. 
The  fanatical  classes,  who  had  here- 
tofore (in  the  war  against  Napoleon) 
advanced  the  the  projects  of  revolu- 
tionists, would  advance  no  more. 
The  mass  of  the  people,  who  had 
been,  for  ages,  in  habits  of  ferocious 
ignorance  and  dependance,  repelled 
with  stupid  horror  the  advancement 
of  morality,  knowledge  and  liberty  ; 
and  the  revolutionists  did  not  reserve 
to  themselves  the  power  of  making 
the  people  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages of  their  liberty.  Confounding 
the  equilibrium  by  which  their  in- 
stitutions should  be  sustained,  with 
the  victory  on  which  they  had  found- 
ed them,  they  annihilated  govern- 
ment, instead  of  daring  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  it.  They 
enslaved  the  prince,  without  re- 
serving to  themselves  the  power  of 


satisfying  the  people ;  and,  by  an 
overacted  moderation,  failed  either 
to  intimidate  the  factious  or  to  im- 
press their  own  partizans  with  an 
idea  that  they  themselves  had  con- 
fidence in  their  own  stability. — 
No  sooner  therefore,  were  they  at- 
tacked than  conquered,  because  they 
had  no  nation  to  back  them  ;  and 
the  populace,  which  they  had  not 
known  either  how  to  gain,  or  to 
over-awe,  reigned  over  their  nominal 
rulers.  But,  do  not  let  us  mistake  : 
— royalty  is  restored,  but  it  is  the 
populace  who  reign — if  reign  it  may 
be  called.  Anarchy  is  at  its  height, 
and  Spain  is  now  in  that  very  stage 
of  revolutionary  disorder  and  vio- 
lence, which  in  France  was  viewed 
with  so  much  horror ; — the  period 
of  the  utmost  degeneracy  and  fero- 
city,— the  tyranny  of  the  basest  of 
the  multitude  ; — though  she  arriv- 
ed there  by  a  path  directly  op- 
posite to  that  which  was  trodden 
by  the  revolutionists  of  France. 
Mob-anarchy,  the  worst  of  tyrannies, 
is  the  result  of  a  contre  revolution 
effected  by  kings  and  ministers,  un- 
der the  pretext,  and  doubtless,  with 
the  intention  of  serving  the  cause  of 
royalism.  The  powers  that  rule  are 
not  to  be  sought  in  palaces,  but  on 
the  highwaj's  ;  and  the  triumph  of 
the  retrograders  in  Spain  has  been 
so  complete,  that  they  tremble  them- 
selves at  the  victory  they  have  gain- 
ed. Even  religion  itself  is  but  a 
runner  to  the  police  ;  and  the  con- 
fessors are  called  upon  to  divulge,  to 
the  authorities,  the  secrets  of  their 
penitents.* 

It  is  strange  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  not  protested  against  this 
sacrilege  ;  for  a  more  dangerous 
Mow  has  never  been  aimed  at  her 
power. 


To  be  continued. 


*  In  this  statement,  we  find  all  living  authorities,  Ave  have  had  any  opportunity  of 
consulting,  unanimously  to  agree — Spaniards,  or  those  who  have  viewed,  with  most 
attention,  the  affairs  of  Spain.  We  marvel  that  Lord  Liverpool  did  not  (upon  a  re- 
cent occasion)  find  some  consolation  in  this  circumstance — some  alleviation  from  the 
dread  he  entertained  (expressed,  we  mean)  of  political  conspirators  having  somebody 
to  tell  their  treasons  to,  who  would  be  bound  by  oaths  not  to  tell  them  again — as  if  a 
secret  would  be  more  securely  locked  up  when  it  had  been  confessed  to  a  priest,  than 
if  it  had  been  confessed  to  nobodv !!!     The  fact  is,  that  one  of  the  great  moral  and  j»«' 

2.    athenel'm.  vol.  3.    2»  series. 
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WHAT  a  fine  field  for   contem-    'Twas  not  a  scene  for  grief  to  nourish 
nlafinn  <lor"!  a  cminrrv  church-  care 

It  breauYd  of  hope,  and  moved  the  heart 
to  prayer! 

I  do  not  marvel  that  it  should  have 

inspired  Gray,  or  that  it  should  have 

become  similarly  beneficial  to   other 

A  scene  sequestered  from  the  haunts  of    bards,    for  he    must    have   a    strange 

men<  heart  who  can   resist  the  quiet  and 

The  loveliest  nook  in  all  that  lovely  glen,    soothing  influence  Df  its  sequestered 

v.  i  . ,.   weary  pilgrims  found  their  last  re- 


HAT  a  fine  field  for  contem- 
plation  does  a  country  church- 
yard present!  and  how  beautifully 
has  Montgomery  painted  the  calm 
ami  soothing  attractions  of  its  quiet 
seclusion. 


pose. 
The  little  heaps  were  ranged  in  comely 

rows, 
With  walks  between,  where   friends   and 

kindred  trod, 
Who  dressed  with  duteous  hand  each  hal- 

low'd  sod. 

No  sculptured  monument  was  wrought  to 

breathe 
His  praises,  whom  the  worm  destroyM  be- 

The   high,  the    tow,  the  mighty  and  the 

fair, 
Equal    in    death,   were    undistinguish'd 

there. 
Yet  not  a  hillock  moulder'd   near   that 

spot, 
By  one  dishonour'd,  or  by  all  forgot. 
To  some  warm  heart  the  poorest  dust  was 

dear, 
Erom  some  kind  eye  the  meanest  claim'd 

a  (ear. 
And  oft  the  living,  by  affection  led, 
Werewi  nt  to  walk  in  spirit  with  thedpad; 
Whi        10  dark  cypress  casts   a   doleful 

No  blighting  yew  shed   poison    o'er  the 

tomb, 
But    white    and   red,  with  intermingling 

flowers,  — 
The  grave  lookM  beautiful    in   sun   and 

showery. 


solitude.  Who  can  walk  among  the 
grassy  tombs — 

transversely  lying  side  by  side, 

Erom  east  to  west —    • 

with  indifferor.ee,  or  read  with  un- 
concern "  the  short,  but  simple  an- 
nals of  the  poor  ?"  Who,  besides, 
can  gaze  upon  the  worms  and  the 
beetles,  which  the  sexton  bas  disturb- 
ed in  preparing  another  resting-place 
for  frail  mortality,  without  being  con- 
scious that  the  reptiles,  writhing  in 
impotent  petulance,  have  been  riot- 
ing upon  the  damask  cheek  of  beau- 
ty— or,  it  may  be,  fattening  upon 
some  proud  lord  of  the  soil,  whose 
rank  and  wealth  could  not  preserve 
him,  even  though  cased  in  lead,  from 
the  common  corruption  of  the  grave. 
There  is,  also,  some  instructive  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  the  moulder- 
ing bones,  which  are  kicked  about 
indiscriminately  by  idle  boys.  Shaks- 
peare,  Sterne— alas!  poor  Yorick  ! — 
and  several  of  our  older  writers,  have 
deduced  many  a  nnnal  from  such 
relics. 


lilical  evils  of  the  system  of  Catholic  confession  is,  not  that  the  pledge  of  confidence 
will,  but  that,  occasionally,  it  will  not,  be  kept  inviolable;  and  that,  under  wicked, 
oppressive  ami  profligate  governments,  wicked,  hypocritical  and  profligate  priests 
(and  such  there  are,  boih  Catholic  and  Protestant)  will  be  made  auxiliaries  to  the 
police  of  espionage.  While  human  nature  is  human  nature,  it  inevitably  must  be  so: 
and  we  never  yet  found  reason  to  believe,  that  either  a  cowl  or  a  cassock  changed  it 
into  any  thing  better.  They  are  sworn,  it  is  true,  not  to  divulge  ;  but  oaths  (pro- 
spective oaths  especially),  generally  speaking,  are  binding  only  upon  those  who  want 
no  oaths  to  hind  them;  and  instances  enough  might  be  mentioned,  not  solitary  or  indi- 
vidual, but  accumulative  instances,  to  prove  that  the  maxim  is  not  less  applicable  to 
clergy  than  to  laity — to  monks  and  parsons,  than  to  custom-house  officers  and  ex- 
cise-men. And  how  can  we  expect  that  a  Spanish  Popish  priest  should  feel  his  con- 
science more  afflicted  by  dispensing  with  his  oath  to  keep  a  confessional  secret,  than 
an  Irish  Protestant  priest  in  dispensing  with  kit  to  maintain  and  teach  a  school  in  the 
parish,  or  district  in  which  he  discharges  the  duty  of  receiving  the  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  hundred  a-year  attached  to  his  pastoral  ofiice?— Edit. 
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And  then  the  grave  itself!  the 
dark,  damp,  desolate,  rapacious  grave! 
With  what  different  feelirjgs  do  its 
numerous  victims  prepare  to  descend 
into  its  dim  recesses  !  Some  are 
buoyed  up  with  hope. — others  cast 
down,  shaken,  almost  maddened  by 
fe  .  and  hopeless,  unceasing,  over- 
wholming  despair:  some  seek  its 
protection  with  joy,  others 
d<  scend  into  its  cold  profundity  with 
sorrow,  and  others  with  calm  indif- 
ference. The  man  of  "  three-score 
years  and  ten,"  who  has  lived 
throughout  his  brief  span,  subject  to 
the  varied  good  and  evil  of  humani- 
ty, will  "  go  down  into  the  grave'-''  in 
peace,  and  with  the  hope  of  a  re- 
newed and  blessed  existence  in  eter- 
nity. The  strong  and  lusty  sinner, 
with  defiance  on  his  lip,  and  boldness 
— the  boldness  of  despair  and  guilt — 
upon  his  unbending  brow,  will  still 
wrestle  with  the  mortal  stroke,  till 
the  arrow  has  pierced  his  vitals.  The 
young  mother,  although  sustained  and 
elevated  by  fervent  hope,  soothed, 
even  in  the  dark  hour  of  departing 
life,  by  a  consciousness  of  her  own 
meek  virtues — think  you,  will  she 
leave  her  weeping  husband,  her  darl- 
ing babes — the  bright  sunshine  of 
youth, — the  sweet  hopes  and  fears, 
and  joys,  aye,  or  even  the  griefs  of 
mortality  unmoved  ?  Oh  !  no,  no  ! 
she  would  willingly  forego  her  doom, 
even  were  it  only  for  a  short  season, 
and  although  that  brief  season  were 
to  afford  nought  but  the  bitterness  of 
life — '-'the  wormwood  and  the  gall." 
The  man  of  sorrow,  whose  life  has 
been  but  sparingly  "  chequered  o'er" 
with  the  good  things  of  this  world  ; 
whose  spirit  has  been  bruised  and 
broken  by  the  unfeeling  hard-heart- 
edness  of  his  fellow-men  ;  who  has 
languished  on  in  poverty,  and  nak- 
edness, and  hunger — without  friends 
— for  who  will  befriend  the  wretch- 
ed ? — without  kindred — for  who  will 
acknowledge  the  hapless  ? — without 
a  being  to  whom  he  could  apply  for 
succour,  or  from  whom  he  could  ex- 
pect even  the  uncostly  balm  of  a 
kind  word — to  such  an  one — and 
many  such  there  are — the   grave  is 


as  a  bed  of  down,  "  soft  as  *he  breath 
of  even,"  where  he  i  peace, 

secure  at  length  fi  >m  >  wants,  and 
woes,  and  bitfer  humilii  tions  of  poor 
humanity.  Then  what  a  blessed 
thing  is  the  quiet  death  of  the  sweet 
infant ! 

Pure  a?  the  snow-flake  ere  it  falls, 
And  takes  tht  stain  of  earth, 

With  not  a  taint  ,  (mortal  life, 
Except  its  mortal  birth. 

The  sinless  soul  of  the  cherub 
child,  that  dios  on  its  mothers  breast, 
wings  its  way  to  heaven, unci  nscious 
of  the  joys  it  might  share  here,  as 
well  as  of  the  many,  many  miseries 
of  which  it  might  be  partaker.  This 
can  hardly  be  called  death.  It  is 
but  the  calm,  soft  ebbing  of  the  gen- 
tle tide  of  life,  to  flpw  no  more  in 
the  troubled  ocean  of  existence  ;  it 
is  but  the  removal  of  a  fair  creature 
— "too  pure  for  earthly  stay" — to 
make  one  of  that  bright  band  of  che- 
rubims  which  encompasses  in  glory 
and  in  joy  the  throne  of  the  living 
God. 

But,  glorious  as  the  change  may 
be,  it  is  a  hard  thing  for  the  mother 
to  part  thus  early  with  her  little  one. 

'Tis  hard  to  lay  her  darling 

Deep  in  the  cold  damp  earth — 

His  empty  crib  to  see, 

His  silent  nursery, 

Once  gladsome  with  his  mirth. 

To  meet  again  in  slumber 
His  small  mouth's  rosy  kiss  ; 

Then,  wakenM  with  a  start 

By  her  own  throbbing  heart, 
His  twining  arms  to  miss! 

To  feel  (half  conscious  why) 
A  dull,  heart-sinking  weight,, 

Till  mem'ry  on  her  soul 

Hashes  the  painful  whole, 
That  she  is  desolate! 

And  then  to  lie  and  weep, 

And  think  the  live-long  night 

(Feeding  her  own  distress 

With  accurate  greediness) 
Of  every  past  delight ; — 

Of  all  his  winning  ways, 

His  pretty,  playful  smiles. 
His  joy,  his  ecstacy, 
His  tricks,  his  mimickry, 

And  all  his  little  wiles! 
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Oh!  (hose  are  recollections 

Round  mothers1  hearts  that  clin°- — 
That  mingle  with  the  tears 
And  smiles  of  after  years, 

With  oft  awakening! 

But  how  little  does  individual  mis- 
ery or  misfortune  affect  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  !  "  When  I  re- 
flect," ohserves  Pope,  in  a  letter  to 
Addison,  "  what  an  inconsiderable 
atom  every  single  man  is  with  respect 
to  the  whole  creation,  methinks  it  is 
a  shame  to  be  concerned  ot  the  re- 
moval of  such  a  trivial  animal  as  I 
am.  The  morning  after  my  exit  the 
sun  will  rise  as  bright  as  ever,  the 
flowers  smell  as  sweet,  the  plants 
spring  as  green,  the  world  will  pro- 
ceed in  its  old  course,  people  will 
laugh  as  heartily,  and  marry  as  fast 
as  they  were  used  to  do.  The  me- 
mory of  man  passeth  away  as  the  re- 
membrance of  a  guest  that  tarrieth 
but  one  day  !" 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  gather- 
ed much  amusement  from  the  quaint, 
and  often  ludicrous  epitaphs  of  a 
country  church-yard.  Yet  I  have 
met  with  some  inscriptions  in  my 
wanderings  which,  if  not  actually 
conceived  and  expressed  with  the  in- 
spiration of  true  poetry,  yet  breathe 
a  quiet  and  holy  feeling,  well  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  reader  with  the 
sincerity  of  the  writer.  There  is 
something  very  touchingly  interest- 
ing in  the  green  grave  of  a  young  and 
sinless  maiden.  I  have  gazed  on 
many  such,  and  from  two  have  I 
transcribed  the  following  inscriptions  : 

The  maid  who  in  this  grave  lies  sleeping, 
Hath  left  her  young  companions  weeping; 
And  thoughts  of  herhaye  plunged  in  sad- 
ness, 
Hearts  to  whom  they  once  gave  gladness. 
Lovely  in  form,  in  mind  excelling— 
A  spirit  pure  in  earthly  dwelling  ; 
She  died,  and  we  again  shall  never 
See  one  like  her,  now  lost  forever! 


There  was  a  sweet  and  nameless  grace 
That  wander'd  o'er  her  lovely  face  ; 
And  from  her  pensive  eye  of  "blue, 
Was  magic  in  the  glance  which  flew. 
Her  hair,  of  soft  and  gloomy  shade, 
In  rich  luxuriance  curling  stray'd  ; 
But  when  she  spoke,  or  when  she  sung, 


Enchantment  on  hpr  accents  hung. 
Where  is  she  now? — where  all  must  be — 
Sunk  in  the  grave's  obscurity  ; 
Yet,  never — never  slumbered  there, 
A  mind  more  pure — a  form  more  fair. 

But  all  epitaphs  do  not  stretch  out 
thus  gracefully.  A  couplet,  or  a  qua- 
train at  most,  is  deemed  quite  suffi- 
cient to  set  forth  the  mementos  of 
mortality.— At  Stoke-Gabriel,  in  De- 
vonshire, this  elegant  couplet  is 
placed  under  the  name  and  age  of  a 
young  girl. 

Sweet  fiow'r!  transplanted  by  the  hand  of 

love, 
To  bud  and  bloom  in  milder  bowers  above. 

There  is  less  gentle  feeling  in  the 
quatrain  in  Peterborough  church- 
yard :  — 

Reader,  pass  on!  ne'er  waste  your  time 
On  bad  biography  and  bitter  rhyme  ; 
For  what  /  am — this  cumbrous   clay  en- 
sures— 
And  what  /  was,  is  no  concern  of  yours. 

In  the  church-yard  of  the  town  of 
Wrexham,  in  North  Wales,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Born  in  America,  in  Europe  bred, 
In  Afric  travelled,  and  in  Asia  wed, 
Where  long  he  liv'd  and  thriv'd — in  Lon- 
don dead. 
Much  good,  some  ill  he  did,  so  hope  all's 

even, 
And  that  his  soul  through  mercy's  gone  to 

heaven. 
You,  that  survive  and  read  this  tale,  take 

care 
For  this  most  certain  exit  to  prepare, 
Where,  blest  in  peace,  the  actions  of  the 

just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  silent  dust. 

This  is  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  a 
very  singular  being,  by  name  Elihu 
Yale.  He  was  a  gay,  restless,  rov- 
ing young  fellow,  who  went  to  India 
"  to  make  his  fortune,"  and  he  did 
make  it.  Why  he  became  so  attach- 
ed to  Wrexham  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 
but  he  ornamented  the  church  with  a 
very  fine  altar-piece,  which  he  had 
brought  from  Italy  ;  and  although  he 
died  in  London,  he  desired  that  his 
remains  might  be  deposited  among 
the  quiet  hiils  of  Denbighshire.  I 
may  mention,  en  passant,  that  the 
vault  under  the  church  of  Wrexham 
contains  the  bones  of  another  extra- 
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ordinary  being,  Hugh  Bellot,  Bishop 
of  Chester.  He  was  one  of  those 
austere  churchmen  who  retained  an 
invincible  predilection  for  the  seve- 
rities of  the  cloister,  long  after  the 
different  orders  of  monkhood  had 
been  suppressed.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  that,  on  account  of  his  supera- 
bundant sanctity,  he  would  suffer  no 
female  form  to  darken  his  doors,  and 
that  he  practised  on  his  own  person 
the  most  severe  restriction  and  self- 
denial.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that 
two  such  opposite  characters  as  Hugh 
Bellot  and  Elihu  Yale  should  select, 
for  their  final  resting-place,  a  spot  so 
remote  from  their  usual  residence. 
But  mark  the  difference  !  The  aus- 
tere and  self-denying  churchman  re- 
poses under  the  floor  of  the  temple 
— the  gay,  licentious  traveller  under 
the  green  sod  ! 

The  rage  for  the  "  sepulchri  in- 
scriptio"  seems  to  have  been  at  one 
time  wonderfully  rife  at  Wrexham. 
Of  the  two  followinar  epitaphs,  the 
first  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  sim- 
ple ;  the  second  is  light — but  ner- 
vous, as  the  Spectator  would  say. 

Joseph  Critchley  by  name, 
Who  livM  in  good  fame  ; 
Being  gone  to  his  rest, 
Without  doubt  he  is  blest. 

Here  lie's  interrM  beneath  these  stones, 
The  beard,  the  flesh,  and  eke  the  bones 
Of  Wrexham's  clerk,  old  David  Jones. 

The  rigidly  grave  and  stubbornly 
sedate  are  doubtless  much  scandalis- 
ed at  the  levity  which  is  occasionally 
displayed  in  monumental  inscriptions. 
But  why  ?  Death  is,  in  truth,  a  se- 
rious and  sorrowful  thing  ;  but  if  we 
meet  a  funeral  procession,  must  we 
weep  because  we  see  others  doing 
so  ?  No  :  neither  should  we  dissem- 
ble, by  inscribing  on  the  tombs  of  the 
witty,  the  gaj',  and  the  joyous,  a 
grave,  sententious,  elaborate,  canting 

epitaph.    How  would  Sir , 

or  Mr  Alderman ,  or  any  other 

mirth-loving  votary  of  jollity  rest  in 
his  coffin,  if  oppressed  with  the  weight 
of  a  formal  inscription  ?  And  what 
would  the  world  think  of  Tooke, 
Swift,  Jekyl,  Smollet,  Sheridan,  Cur- 


ran,  Norbury,  Tom  Moore,  and  a 
thousand  other  brilliant  spirits,  if  the 
stone-mason  were  to  carve  upon  their 
tombs  a  catalogue  of  virtues  which 
they  never  possessed,  and  delight 
their  disconsolate  survivors  with  an 
enumeration  of  grave  moralities,  to 
which,  in  their  life-time,  they  never 
aspired  ?  There  would  be  neither 
wisdom  nor  truth  in  such  pastime, 
but  a  fair  theme  for  the  further  exer- 
cise of  Mrs  Opie's  illustrative  facul- 
ties. How  much  more  to  the  pur- 
pose is  the  following  epitaph  on 
George  Alexander  Stevens,  the  foun- 
der, as  I  have  always  considered  him, 
of  the  magnificent  science  of  phre- 
nology— 

A  second  Alexander  here  lies  dead — 
And  not  less  famM — for  taking  off  a  head! 

Again,  in  Redcliff-upon-Soar,  the 
grave-stone  of  Robert  Smith,  "  clerk 
and  undertaker,"  displays,  in  four 
lines,  the  extent  of  that  useful  per- 
sonage's accomplishments  with  much 
greater  accuracy  than  could  have 
been  effected  by  the  most  pompous 
inscription. 

Fifty-flve   years   it  was,   and   something 

more, 
Clerk  of  this  parish  he  the  office  bore  ; 
And  in  that  space,  His  awful  to  declare, 
Two  generations  by  him  buried  were! 

At  Penryn,  in  Cornwall,  the  swift 
career  of  a  rogue  is  thus  memorial- 
ized : 

Here   lies  William   Smith,   and  what   is 

somewhat  rarish, 
He  was  born,  bred,  and   hanged   in   this 

very  parish. 

Specimens  of  the  "  free  and  easy" 
style  of  inscriptive  poetry  should  not 
always  be  despised.  Many  an  elo- 
quent bard,  ere  he  has  soared,  like 
the  eagle  towards  the  sun,  into  the 
highest  regions  of  poesy,  has  tried 
his  wing,  and  perched  upon  a  tomb- 
stone, or  a  sign-post.  Who  can  tell 
but  that  those  "  simple  sounds"  were 
the  first  faint  whisperings  of  some 
modest  and  unknown  Bloomfield  ;  or 
the  earliest  emanations  from  the  qui- 
et spirit  of  some  secluded  Clare  ? 
Such  effusions  serve  to  show  that 
there  is  still  some  truth,  some  unso- 
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phisticated  sincerity  amon«  men. 
Let  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  the 
proud  and  the  great,  go  down  into 
their  ancestral  tomb  with  their  vir- 
tues duly  emblazoned  on  the  richly 
sculptured  marble.  Let  their  gene- 
alogy be  accordingly  set  forth,  and 
let  not  one  worthy  or  unworthy  an- 
cestor be  omitted.  Let  the  fretted 
roof  of  the  temple,  and  its  stony  floor, 


keep  out  the  light  of  day  and  the 
darkness  of  night,  the  sunshine  and 
the  storm  (they  will  not  keep  out 
the  worm)  ;  but  let  me  lie  under  the 
green-sward,  with  the  light-blue  sky 
above  me,  and  one  small  stone,  with 
merely  my  name,  to  point  out  to  my 
friends  and  the  companions  of  my 
mortality,  the  spot  where  my  bones 
are  mouldering. 


THE  GOVERNESS. 


¥T  has  been  said  by  Dr  Johnson, 
-■-  in  his  preface  to  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  that  "  the  history  of  authors 
has  little  that  is  amusing,  since  the 
life  of  a  studious  man  comprises  few 
incidents,  and  admits  little  variety." 
Perhaps  that  of  a  governess  comes 
under  a  similar  description  ;  for  it  is 
usual! v  one  of  much  monotony, — of 
wearisome  exertion,  but  rarely  vio- 
lent affliction, — with  many  mortifica- 
tions, and  many  comforts  also,  and 
that  calm  balancing  of  good  and  evil 
which  oilers  little  to  the  memoir- 
writer  or  story-teller,  on  which  he 
can  dilate  with   any   powerful  effect. 

But  the  human  heart,  and  especial- 
ly the  heart  of  a  young,  ingenuous, 
refined  and  amiable  girl,  is  an  object 
of  interest  to  every  one,  and  the  very 
circumstance  of  her  setting  out  from 
the  paternal  home,  to  find  in  stran- 
gers that  protection  which  misfor- 
tune compels  her  to  seek,  gives  her 
a  peculiar  interest  in  every  feeling 
heart  ;  and  when  to  this  she  adds  our 
esteem  for  her  virtues,  and  is  so  en- 
dowed by  nature  as  to  excite  admira- 
tion for  her  person  and  qualities,  cold 
indeed  must  be  the  breast  of  that  in- 
dividual who  does  not  contemplate 
her  with  affection,  and  bid  "  God 
speed  her,"  as  she  enters  on  her  del- 
icate and  arduous  course. 

Eliza  Rosewood  was  the  eldest  of 
five  children,  the  offspring  of  a  bank- 
rupt merchant.  She  had  been  nur- 
tured for  the  first  ten  years  of  her 
life  in  affluence  ;  but,  during  the 
next  seven,  her  days  had  passed  in 
poverty,    obscurity    and     privation. 


She  had  been  sensible  with  how 
much  difficulty  her  excellent  parents 
had  procured  her  the  advantages  of 
education,  and  their  kindness,  still 
more  than  their  advice  had  impress- 
ed her  with  the  belief,  that  for  their 
sakes  it  was  her  duty  gladly  to  en- 
gage in  any  task  or  course  which 
promised  assistance  to  them,  and  to 
those  beloved  little  ones,  for  whom 
she  had  long  performed  every  office 
of  affection.  But  even  under  this 
long-impressed  belief,  and  under  the 
most  anxious  and  ardent  desire  to 
prove  her  gratitude  and  tenderness, 
the  very  thought  of  leaving  them 
agonized  her  heart.  While  her  fa- 
ther was  sinking  by  slow  disease,  her 
mother  found  in  her  the  only  conso- 
lation and  help  their  altered  situation 
admitted  ;  and  to  quit  them  even 
for  the  most  essential  means  of  aid- 
ing them,  seemed  almost  as  cruel  as 
it  was  painful.  Happily  that  mother 
was  as  firm  as  she  was  tender,  though 
her  heart  was  wrung  with  many  sor- 
rows and  oppressed  with  many  fears, 
when  she  looked  at  her  fair  child, 
and  remembered  that  they  had  never 
been  divided  for  a  day  since  her 
birth. — that  no  school-girl  friendship, 
no  social  pleasures,  even  of  the  most 
natural  and  innocent  kind,  had  in 
their  present  humble  state  obtruded 
to  separate  them.  Still  the  stern 
necessity  of  circumstances  admitted 
no  compromise.  A  situation  had 
been  procured  for  her  daughter  by  a 
friend,  to  attend  on  a  young  lady 
who  was  about  four  years  her  junior, 
the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  baro- 
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net.  No  human  being  could  be  hap- 
pier in  her  entree  into  life  under  such 
circumstances  ;  for  she  was  treated 
as  a  daughter  by  the  heads  of  the 
family,  and  as  a  friend  by  the  sweet 
girl  who  sought  her  instructions. 
Her  own  knowledge  every  day  in- 
creased under  the  baronet's  judicious 
cultivation  ;  and,  although  the  situa- 
tion was  secluded,  and  with  her 
young  charge  she  saw  little  compa- 
ny, yet  the  plenty  and  elegance,  and 
above  all,  the  aids  aff-rded  to  her 
taste  and  her  understanding,  render- 
ed the  place  a  perfect  paradise,  and 
the  inhabitants  all  angels. 

In  four  years  the  young  lady  was 
supposed  to  have  finished  her  educa- 
tion, and  she  then  received  a  desira- 
ble offer  of  marriage,  which,  it  was 
understood,  would  be  concluded  in 
the  course  of  another  year.  This  im- 
pleading intelligence  had  been  com- 
municated by  Eliza  to  her  parents, 
who,  aware  that  her  home  was  now 
even  less  provided  with  comforts 
than  at  the  time  of  her  removal,  en- 
deavoured to  procure  for  her  ano- 
ther situation  somewhat  prematurely. 
The  great  pecuniary  offer  of  a  rich 
family  just  arrived  from  the  East 
Indies,  occupying  a  splendid  villa 
near  Highgate, induced  them  to  make 
an  agreement  on  her  behalf,  at  which 
her  late  friends  expressed  dissatisfac- 
tion, but  did  not  resist  her  accept- 
ance of  it. 

If  Eliza  went  out  a  timid  child  in 
lit"  first  instance,  to  whom  it  was  a 
heavy  trial  to  leave  a  beloved  though 
humble  home  still  less  was  she  now 
calculated  to  encounter  any  species 
of  difficulty.  All  the  enervating  in- 
fluence of  luxury  and  parental  ten- 
derness, increased  by  constant  defer- 
ence and  a  compassionate  regard  for 
her  dependence,  had  its  full  effect 
upon  a  mind  whose  natural  acute 
sensibilities  had  been  exercised  by 
early  sorrows.  I  remember  thinking 
her  at  this  moment  the  most  attract- 
ive person  I  had  ever  beheld.  She 
was  just  twenty-one,  and  her  person, 
aided  perhaps  a  little  by  that  atten- 
tion which  might  be  termed  in  her 
case  a  duty,  was  singularly  elegant. 


She  was  above  the  middle  height, 
and  was  not  only  graceful,  but  ma- 
jestic in  her  form  ;  though  this  char- 
acter was  opposed  by  the  expression 
of  her  face,  which  was  remarkable 
for  an  appearance  of  childlike  in- 
genuousness, and  that  modest,  depre- 
cating, yet  confiding  air,  which  grew 
out  of  her  past  sorrows  and  her  pre- 
sent happiness.  Exquisitely  fair,  with 
pleasing  rather  than  perfect  features, 
surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  tresses 
which  just  escaped  from  the  insipid- 
ity of  the  flaxen  hue  by  assuming 
tints  of  the  softest  brown,  and  with 
teeth  of  perfect  whiteness  ana  sym- 
metry, Eliza  was  as  nearly  a  beau- 
ty as  any  woman  could  well  de- 
sire to  be  ;  but  her  late  pupil  had 
been  deemed  so  decidedly  one,  and 
was  in  that  respect  of  so  different  a 
description,  that  it  had  not  entered 
the  mind  of  my  heroine  hitherto, 
that  she  had  the  slightest  pretensions. 
Her  dress,  her  manners,  even  her 
graceful  motions,  were  adopted  from 
native  perceptions  of  propriety,  or  a 
sense  of  what  was  professionally  de- 
manded from  her  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ample, and  therefore  the  most  finish- 
ed elegance  was  in  her  united  wiih 
the  greatest  simplicity  and  the  most 
retiring  humility. 

The  proud  fond  mother  beheld 
these  traits  with  an  aching  heart, 
though  she  pointed  them  out  to  her 
youngest  children  for  their  examples. 
At  the  house  of  the  great  nabob,  she 
had  been  admitted  to  a  short  decisive 
conference  only,  on  the  subject  of 
her  daughter's  qualifications,  in  which 
little  deference  had  been  shown  to 
her  opinions,  and  little  attention  to 
her  feelings,  although  she  had  not 
now  to  learn  that  both  were  usually- 
expressed  in  a  manner  to  strike,  or 
touch,  those  with  whom  she  convers- 
ed, being  herself  a  woman  of  highly 
cultivated  mind  and  superior  address. 
The  fond  hope,  that  even  pride 
would  yield  kindness,  and  rejoice 
in  distinguishing  her  darling,  alone 
enabled  her  to  give  her  up  to  a  situa- 
tion which  could  not  fail  to  be  a 
much  greater  trouble  than  the  first 
removal  had  been. 
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Eliza  still  knew  very  little  of  the 
world,  and  she  felt  a6  if  this  were 
indeed  her  first  entrance  into  it,  and 
one  that  filled  her  with  dismay,  when 
Mrs  Swainston,  with  a  languid  air  of 
eastern  hauteur,  condescended  to 
receive  her  by  a  slight  inclination  of 
the  head. 

"  Oh  !  you  are  the  young  person  I 
expected  to  take  charge  of  the  Miss 
Swainstons — Miss  Rosewood — isn't 
that  your  name  ?" — A  simple  affir- 
mative sufficed  for  an  answer. — 
"  You  lived  at  sir  Hugh  Somebody's, 
I  remember — where  did  he  live  ? — 
In  the  city,  I  suppose  ?" — "  Sir  Hugh 
Hardcastle  has  a  house  in  Hanover- 
square,  but  he  resides  principally  at 
Hardcastle  Manor,  in  Yorkshire, 
where  his  ancestors  have  lived." — 
"  Oh,  I  remember — Sowpee,  take 
this  person — this  lady,  to  her  rooms, 
and — (heigh  ho) — if  you  find  any 
thing  deficient,  any  thing  that — in 
short,  you  will  inform  me  what  you 
want,  (mighty  genteel  for  certain).*' 
— the  words  in  parentheses  unde- 
signedly broke  on  Eliza's  ear,  as  she 
followed  the  steps  of  her  sable  con- 
ductress, who  assured  "  Missee  dat 
de  littel  ladie  was  all  true  Ingils." 

These  angelic  natures  were  three- 
fold, and  consisted  of  the  pouting,  the 
petulant  and  the  passionate.  The 
u  dear  open-hearted  little  creatures" 
had  hitherto  shown  their  several  hu- 
mours without  restriction,  and,  when 
informed  that  all  around  them  were 
persons  either  bought  by  papa's  mo- 
ney, or  hired  by  it,  saw  no  good  rea- 
son why  the  new  governess  should 
not  be  subjected  to  the  same  tyranny 
under  which  all  others  had  lived 
within  their  memories.  Yet,  as  the 
three  girls  had  no  fondness  for  each 
other,  each  would  uphold  her  in- 
structress against  the  other  sisters, 
and  blame  them  for  exacting  too 
much  from  her  ready  subserviency. 
Their  dissentions  were  sometimes 
even  clamorous ;  but,  as  children 
have  in  general  a  sense  of  justice, 
these  young  ladies,  while  they  spar- 
red with  each  other,  did  not  accuse 
their  governess  either  of  neglect  or 
impropriety  of  behaviour.       When 


their  mama,  like  a  sultana,  dragged 
her  supine  steps  into  the  school- 
room, and  demanded  the  cause  of 
the  uproar  which  she  had  heard, 
or  complained  of  the  summons  for 
her  presence,  they  used  to  acquit 
poor  Miss  Rosewood,  while  each  de- 
clared that  the  poor  lady  led  the  life 
of  a  dog  with  her  two  other  pupils. 

Mrs  Swainston  had  originally  con- 
cluded that  on  coming  to  England 
her  untaught  children  would  acquire 
intuitively,  and  almost  instantane- 
ously, all  the  accomplishments  in- 
cluded in  the  idea  of  an  English  edu- 
cation ;  and  she  expected  this  would 
be  done  in  some  very  fashionable 
seminary,  where  all  wants  are  suppli- 
ed, and  all  arts  are  taught,  for  that 
precious  commodity  of  which  she 
knew  her  husband  to  be  the  abun- 
dant possessor.  On  the  first  arrival 
of  the  family,  three  months  before, 
she  had  endeavoured  to  place  her 
darlings  in  a  situation  of  this  kind  ; 
but,  to  her  utter  astonishment,  she 
found  that  the  mistresses  of  such  es- 
tablishments were  altogether  person* 
who,  either  from  their  virtues  or 
vices,  their  integrity  or  pride,  were 
altogether  as  independent  as  herself: 
—  they  would  either  take  the  young 
ladies  on  the  same  terms  as  other 
children,  exercise  over  them  the 
same  jurisdiction,  and  exact  the  same 
obedience,  or  they  would  not  take 
them  at  all.  They  protested,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  boasted  excel- 
lence of  the  new  systems,  yet  so  far 
as  their  experience  went,  it  served 
to  prove,  that  if  children  were,  to  be 
taught  they  must  apply,  and  that, 
although  they  never  had  any  child 
brought  under  their  roofs  who  was 
not  one  of  most  remarkable  genius, 
or  at  least  extraordinary  talent,  every 
one  of  these  little  prodigies  required 
also  industry,  time  and  unremitting 
vigilance  to  render  those  talents  ef- 
fective. 

Whilst  these  inquiries  were  pass- 
ing, the  result  of  which  was  every 
way  disagreeable,  and  almost  insult- 
ing, Mrs  Swainston  learned  that  go- 
vernesses were  exceedingly  fashiona- 
ble ;  that   young  women   could   be 
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had  who  taught  every  thing,  provided 
you  paid  highly,  or  that  a  cheaper 
article  with  the  addition  of  masters 
would  answer  as  well.  The  idea  of 
the  latter  was  most  attractive  in  the 
first  instance,  because  it  humoured 
her  in  the  hope  of  finding  that  sub- 
serviency which  hitherto  had  evaded 
her  grasp,  from  the  hour  of  her  arri- 
val. Even  the  very  housemaids 
would  say,  "  Ma'am,  I  knows  what's 
what  !  I  has  done  my  work,  an  I 
expects  to  be  used  like  a  Christian." 
Those  who  were  less  vulgar,  she 
thought,  would  be  more  complying  ; 
and  those  who  could  not  labor,  and 
yet  must  live  by  personal  exertion, 
might  have  the  sense  to  stoop  and 
to  flatter. 

The  widow  of  a  clergyman,  and 
the  daughter  of  an  officer,  each  of 
whom  had  strong  personal  recom- 
mendations, but  neither  of  whom  had 
been  educated  for  the  task,  were  en- 
gaged successively,  and  each,  after 
a  month's  trial,  had  preferred  other 
though  humbler  homes.  On  this 
Mrs  Swainston  changed  her  plan ; 
she  wanted  (she  said)  a  superior 
governess,  and  offered  a  superior 
salary.  In  this  she  was  wise,  since 
poor  Eliza,  though  harassed  almost 
bej'ond  her  power  of  endurance,  and 
by  this  time  fully  conscious  that  she 
merited  far  different  treatment,  was 
unwilling  to  resign  her  situation  ;  the 
remembrance  of  the  beloved  family 
at  home,  to  whom  her  gains  were 
devoted,  still  held  her  in  bondage. 
This  assistance  was  the  more  called 
for  now,  as  her  long-declining  father 
was  on  his  death-bed  ;  her  only  bro- 
ther, a  boy  of  great  promise,  required 
positive  assistance  ;  and  three  young 
girls  were  still  uneducated.  The 
thought  of  their  wants  and  their  sor- 
rows not  only  induced  her  to  struggle 
with  her  troubles,  but  to  bear  them  in 
silence :  the  effect,  however,  could 
not  be  concealed  ;  the  pure  bloom 
she  had  brought  from  Hardcastle- 
Manor  faded  fast,  and  her  slight 
form  became  attenuated  and  feeble. 
Mr  Swainston  was  a  busy,  good- 
natured  man,  with  little  of  that  affec- 
tation which  belongs  to  eastern  specu- 
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lators.  Content  with  getting  money, 
he  left  it  to  his  young  and  handsome 
wife  to  spend  it,  and  few  persons 
could  labour  better  in  their  vocation 
than  she  generally  did.  The  house 
and  its  entertainments,  which  were 
numerous  and  extravagant,  were  un- 
der her  management,  and  her  de- 
mands on  his  purse  for  dress  and 
personal  ornaments  were  propor- 
tionate ;  yet  he  knew  that  there 
were  cases  in  which  his  lady  was 
careful  even  to  meanness.  Having 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  table  gene- 
rally provided  for  the  young  ladies 
and  their  governess,  he  inquired  if 
the  doctor  had  been  consulted  about 
Miss  Rosewood,  "  who  seemed  in 
a  very  peaking  way."  The  care- 
less cruelty  displayed  in  his  lady;s 
answer  led  him  to  speak  often  on 
the  subject  to  his  son ;  for  he  had 
a  son,  who  was  a  young  man  of 
much  consequence  in  the  family, 
and  whose  attention  was  thereby 
drawn  to  the  drooping  but  not  less 
interesting  girl.  Mr  Swainston,  like 
many  other  adventurers,  married,  in 
the  first  place,  a  rich  widow  for  her 
wealth,  and,  in  the  second,  a  fair 
maiden  for  beauty.  The  former 
died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son,  who 
inherited  a  considerable  property  on 
attaining  the  age  of  twenty  one, 
which  was  now  within  a  few  months 
of  its  accomplishment.  In  order  to 
render  him  the  less  likely  to  marry 
and  demand  his  fortune,  Mrs  Swain- 
ston had  contrived  to  place  him  at 
Oxford  ;  but,  as  he  was  now  at  home 
for  the  vacation,  and  was  an  object 
both  of  affection  and  pride  to  the 
father,  they  were  continually  toge- 
ther, and  ihose  observations  which 
she  refused  to  hear,  were  poured  into 
the  bosom  of  the  more  generous  sou. 
— "  You  have  no  idea,  Alfred,  what 
a  lovely  girl  that  was  when  she  came 
to  us.  and  the  poor  thing  really  fades 
like  a  flower — take  notice  how  very 
delicate  she  looks."  Alfred  now 
anxiously  observed  her  beauty,  her 
sensibility,  and  the  wearisome  life 
she  led  ;  he  became  her  chivalrous 
protector,  her  warm  admirer,  and 
finally  her  professed  lover.      This 
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profession  was  unquestionably  facili- 
tated by  tbe  painful  circumstance  of 
her  father's  decease,  which,  however 
long  expected,  and  in  itself  perhaps 
desirable,  was  deeply  affecting.  It 
drew  her  necessarily  for  a  few  days 
to  her  own  home,  and  showed  her  to 
the  young  lover  in  all  those  endear- 
ing points  of  view  which  her  innate 
virtues  and  peculiar  situation  were 
calculated  to  exhibit ;  and  in  his  eyes 
she  became  an  object  of  such  tran- 
scendant  merit  and  undoubted  fasci- 
nation, that  he  could  no  longer  con- 
ceal his  adoration. 

"  Then  blaz'd  his  smother'd  flame 
avow'd  and  bold,"  and  was  declared, 
even  to  his  father. 

But  a  flame  of  a  ver}'  different  na- 
ture pervaded  the  bosom  of  the  lady 
who  held  herself  sole  arbitress  on 
these  occasions.  Though  she  had 
been  acting  the  fine  lady  for  fifteen 
years,  she  now  betrayed  the  coarse- 
ness of  her  early  habits.  Eliza,  hav- 
ing recently  left  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing, and  being  rendered  only  the 
more  awake  to  vulgar  insult,  from 
having  so  lately  received  for  the  first 
time  the  language  of  love,  and  the 
tender  assiduities  of  a  generous  and 
most  respectful  attachment,  literally 
sunk  beneath  the  storm,  and  sought 
only  to  fly  from  its  fury.  Poor  Mr 
Swaiuston  soothed,  and  temporised, 
conscious  perhaps  that  he  had  first 
drawn  the  evil  on  himself,  and  not 
able  (as  many  parents  think  they  are) 
to  justify  the  first  placing  of  children 
in  temptation,  and  then  condemning 
them  for  falling  into  it, — a  thing  of 
perpetual  occurrence,  as  we  all  know. 
Besides,  he  was  so  far  influenced  by 
a  sense  of  equity,  as  to  like  better 
that  his  son  should  make  honest  of- 
fers to  a  good  girl  than  cajoling  ones, 
and  repeatedly  said  to  himself,  "  that 
the  thing  might  have  been  worse ; 
that,  as  her  family  was  good,  her  con- 
duct excellent,  and  the  boy  had  a 
fortune  now,  and  would  have  a  bet- 
tor in  due  time,  there  was  no  great 
harm  in  it." 

But  it  was  only  to  himself  the 
good  man  thus  reasoned  ;  for  his  la- 
dy permitted  him  not  to  reason  with 


her.  In  this  she  was  right ;  for,  as 
he  might  have  reminded  her  of  her 
own  former  situation,  and  of  his  son's 
independence,  two  points  which  she 
seemed  to  have  consigned  to  obli- 
vion, it  was  better  to  carry  all  with 
a  high  hand.  It  was  her  pleasure 
that  the  young  man  should  be  instant- 
ly consigned  to  the  care  of  a  friend 
in  Madeira,  under  the  pretence  that 
his  health  required  such  a  journey, 
and  that  by  the  same  rule  Miss  Rose- 
wood should  return  to  her  mother, 
but  only  until  Alfred  set  out  on  his 
voyage,  as  she  declared  "  that,  when 
all  was  done  and  said,  there  was  no 
living  without  the  girl  in  the  house." 

Eliza  not  only  complied  with  this 
mandate,  but  positively  refused  to 
see  the  young  man,  though  she  did 
not  debar  him  from  writing  to  her. 
She  earnestly  concurred  with  the  re- 
quest of  his  father,  that  he  would 
give  himself  time  te  consider  mature- 
ly a  case  of  so  much  importance,  and 
finally  induced  him  to  limit  the  pe- 
riod of  their  present  correspondence 
to  the  time  when  he  went  on  board, 
truly  observing,  that,  if  his  passion 
could  not  stand  the  test  of  a  few 
months'  absence,  it  was  not  calculat- 
ed for  an  union  for  life. 

Eliza  wept  when  she  repeated  this 
resolution  ;  and,  when  she  returned 
to  her  mother,  her  spirits  were  evi- 
dently agitated,  as  she  reflected  on 
the  sorrows  and  banishment  of  her 
lover  ;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  calm  propriety  and  firmness  hith- 
erto evinced  by  her  which  inspired 
the  idea,  that,  after  all,  her  heart  had 
been  affected  rather  by  gratitude  than 
by  love.  In  a  heart  continually 
smarting  with  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  pride  and  meanness,  and  compel- 
led to  contrast  present  troubles  with 
past  happiness,  a  few  kind  words 
have  a  strong  effect — no  wonder  then 
that  the  devotedness  of  a  young  and 
handsome  man,  who  in  that  devotion 
waged  war  with  contumely  and  scorn 
for  her  sake,  should  have  a  positive 
influence,  although  he  might  in  hap- 
pier circumstances  excite  no  deci- 
sive preference.  It  was  at  least  cer- 
tain, that   in  a  verv  short  time  the 
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long-afflicted  girl  recovered  her  equa- 
nimity, and  resisted  with  mild  digni- 
ty every  effort  to  restore  her  to  the 
situation  which  she  had  occupied  in 
Mr  Swainston's  family ;  but  her  health 
had  evidently  suffered  exceedingly, 
and  the  anxious  mother  was  most 
happy  to  consign  her  to  those  indul- 
gent friends  who  had  long  earnestly 
desired  to  receive  her  again  at  Hard- 
cfisfle  Manor. 

In  point  of  fact,  Alfred  Swainston, 
though  of  a  very  amiable  disposition, 
was  ill  calculated  to  be  the  perma- 
nent companion  of  a  mind  far  supe- 
rior to  his  own.  His  grief  on  leav- 
ing the  kingdom  was  violent,  and  his 
resolution  to  return  as  soon  as  his 
minority  should  terminate,  invinci- 
ble ;  but,  as  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  very  sensible  friend  on  his  arrival, 
these  emotions  gradually  gave  way 
to  the  suggestions  of  one  who,  on 
principle,  dissuaded  him  from  an  ear- 
ly and  hasty  marriage.  The  con- 
duct of  the  young  lady,  as  mention- 
ed by  Alfred,  appeared  to  this  gen- 
tleman so  wise,  that  he  could  not 
doubt  that  she  had  her  fears  as  to 
the  result,  and  would  rejoice  in 
any  circumstance  which  tended  to 
strengthen  the  character  of  her  lover, 
whilst  it  led  his  friends  by  degrees  to 
that  event  which  was  not  to  be  pa- 
tiently borne  when  forced  upon  them 
suddenly.  When  the  youth's  friend 
had  settled  him  in  comfortable  lodg- 
ings, introduced  him  to  his  father's 
connections  in  the  island,  and  seen 
that  he  began  to  be  amused  with  the 
scenes  around  him,  he  set  out  for 
Teneriffe. 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  was 
Marlow,was  about  twenty-eight  years 
of  age  ;  he  had  seen  much  of  the 
world,  was  a  man  of  sound  under- 
standing, cultivated  mind,  and  amia- 
ble disposition  ;  and  as  he  knew  that 
his  late  father  had  extensive  dealings 
with  Mr  Swainston,  (who  was  a  man 
of  strict  probity),  he  felt  himself  in- 
clined to  render  all  possible  service 
to  the  son,  and  therefore  gladly  en- 
gaged to  correspond  with  him  dur- 
ing his  absence,  though  somewhat 
,  dreading  the  receipt  of  letters  full  of 


lovesick  effusions.  Of  the  three 
which  Alfred  wrote,  one  adverted  to 
Eliza,  and  resented  her  interdict  of 
a  correspondence  that  might  have 
been  his  solace  ;  the  second  gave  an 
account  of  the  arrival  from  England, 
at  Fonchal,  of  an  invalid  lady  and 
her  beautiful  daughter  ;  aud  the  third 
was  short,  but  by  no  means  melan- 
choly. 

Mr  Marlow  was  detained  on  his 
expedition  longer  than  he  expected  ; 
and  it  struck  him  as  very  probable  that, 
after  his  return  to  Madeira  and  the 
settlement  of  his  affairs  there,  young 
Swainston  would  accompany  him  to 
England,  as  his  minority  was  now 
near  its  expiration,  and  as  so  ardent 
a  lover  would  scarcely  brook  unne- 
cessary delay.  The  young  gentle- 
man saw  him  land,  but  did  not  meet 
him  with  that  cordiality  which  he  ex- 
pected ;  yet  after  a  short  time  re- 
sumed his  usual  frankness.  Mr  Mar- 
low  concluded  that  his  reception  had 
been  cool,  because  the  last  vague 
letter  of  Alfred  remained  unanswer- 
ed ;  and  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
adverting  to  the  circumstance. — 
u  Oh  !"  said  the  youth,  "  you  did 
right  not  to  answer  it ;  for  I  know 
you  could  say  nothing  to  it.  In  fact 
I  wanted  to  see  you  excessively,  as  I 
have  much  to  say  which  could  not 
be  written.  1  have  conquered,  quite 
conquered  my  foolish  attachment, 
and  therefore" — "  Therefore  you 
wish  to  return  ?" — "  Oh  no  !  that  is 
impossible — I  am  now  engaged — 
yes  !  positively  engaged,  to  the  love- 
ly creature  I  mentioned  in  one  of  my 
letters  ;  and,  her  mother  being  ill,  of 
course  we  cannot  leave  her." — "  Po- 
sitively breaking  off  one  engagement, 
and  as  positively  contracting  another 
in  three  months,  my  dear  Alfred, 
must  be  considered  as" — "  Oh  !  but 
this  is  quite  another  affair.  She  is  a 
young  woman  of  birth  and  fortune, 
and  very  young  indeed — she  is  in 
short  an  angel,  and  I  may  as  well  in- 
form you  that  we  were  married  on 
Tuesday.  Under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  her  mother's  health, 
we  all  thought  it  desirable  to  hasten 
our  union." — "  And  your  poor  Eli- 
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za  ?" — "  Ay,  she  is  a  jewel  of  a  girl, 
I  shall  always  say  that,  and — I  have 
nothing  to  say  on  that  point." 

Mr  Marlow  was  husy,  and  for  the 
present  not  anxious  to  hear  more  ; 
but  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  as  lie 
was  preparing  to  embark,  young 
Swainston  entered  his  lodgings  with 
a  melancholy  air,  saying  he  had  just 
received  his  own  letters  in  a  packet 
from  Eliza,  and  also  a  very  odd  kind 
of  letter  from  his  father,  who  appear- 
ed quite  as  dissatisfied  with  his  pre- 
sent marriage  as  with  his  former  en- 
gagement ;  some  people,  indeed,  ne- 
ver were  content. — "  True,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  you  will  continue  so."' 
— "  Of  course  I  shall ;  but  my  pre- 
sent errand  is  to  beg  you  to  take 
back  these  letters.  They  are  of  no 
possible  consequence ;  but,  as  Mrs 
Rosewood  has  sent  back  mine,  it 
may  satisfy  her  to  have  those  of  Eli- 
za. Before  you  give  them  to  her, 
pray  seal  them  up — you  may  read 
them  if  you  like,  you  know." 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  Mr 
Marlow's  intention  than  to  accept  a 
permission  derogatory  in  him  who 
gave  it,  and  intrusive  on  the  amiable 
and  injured  female  whom  it  concern- 
ed. Notwithstanding  these  senti- 
ments, as  the  voyage  proved  very  te- 
dious, he  was  induced  to  read  first 
one,  and  then  another,  of  these  let- 
ters, till  all  were  read. — He  even 
read  them  again  and  again  ;  and 
never  had  all  that  was  gentle,  ele- 
gant, pure,  and  lofty  in  woman,  been 
brought  so  closely  to  his  mind's  eye, 
or  touched  his  heart  so  nearly  : — 
"  yet,"  said  he,  "  they  do  not  breathe 
of  love  ;  nor  could  such  a  girl  as  this 
love  so  mere  a  boy  as  Swainston  has 
since  proved  himself;  no,  no — cir- 
cumstances might  have  induced  her 
to  marry  him,  and  good  principles 
would  have  kept  her  true  to  him  ; 
but  she  did  not,  could  not,  love  him." 
Mr  Marlow's  first  care,  on  arriving 
in  London,  was  to  present  the  pro- 
perly sealed  packet  ;  but  he  could 
only  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
mother  ;  and  when  he  with  the  great- 
est delicacy,  hinted  his  wishes  for 
the  welfare  of  her  daughter,  he  had 


merely  the  satisfaction  of  learning 
that  the  family  had  lately  received 
such  an  addition  of  property  upon 
the  bequest  of  a  friend,  as  to  secure 
them  in  a  state  of  humble  indepen- 
dence. Mortified  and  disappointed, 
he  withdrew,  and  soon  after  left  Lon- 
don itself,  as  a  place  in  which  he  had 
no  longer  an  interest ;  for,  the  more 
he  thought,  the  more  desirous  he  be- 
came to  see  a  person  in  whose  praise 
at  this  time  all  the  Swainstons  were 
unanimous.  Having  an  estate  in  ihe 
west  of  England,  he  set  out  thither, 
taking  Bath  in  his  road,  and  for  want 
of  other  employment  went  to  the 
rooms,  where  at  least  he  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  many  fine  women, 
and  feeling  that  admiration  of  his 
countrywomen,  which  wras  natural  to 
a  stranger  after  a  long  absence. 

A  gentleman  who  accompanied 
him  from  York-house  had  answered 
several  inquiries,  when  one  arose  res- 
pecting an  elderly  gentleman  of  dark 
complexion,  on  whose  arm  hung  an 
elegant  girl  of  dazzling  fairness. 
"  Can  that  gentleman  be  the  father 
of  the  young  beauty  leaning  on  him  ?" 
said  Marlow. — "  No,  he  is  ihe  father 
of  the  finest  woman  in  the  room,  la- 
dy William  ;  but  he  is  no  relation  to 
his  companion,  though  her  merits,  I 
believe,  give  her  a  daughter's  inter- 
est in  his  kindness." — "  That  is  no 
wonder  ;  for  she  is  a  sweet  creature." 
— "  She  is  ;  but,  though  as  good  and 
accomplished  as  she  is  handsome, 
having  very  little  fortune,  I  ques- 
tion whether  Miss  Rosewood  will 
marry  as  she  deserves."  — "  Miss 
Rosewood,  say  you  ? — is  her  name 
Eliza  ?" — "  Yes,  do  yen  know  her  ?" 
— "  I  do  not,  but  I  will,"  answered 
Marlow  :  and  he  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure an  immediate  introduction  to 
Sir  Hugh,  which  was  not  difficult,  as 
there  were  many  persons  in  the  room 
well  acquainted  with  his  family  and 
his  high  respectability.  In  approach- 
ing Eliza  as  a  stranger,  he  had  the 
advantage  of  learning  how  far  the 
strength  of  her  mind  had  conquered 
the  chagrin  she  had  experienced — 
how  far  he  had  been  right  in  believ- 
ing that  her  attachment  to  her  false 
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lover   had    been   that   of  gratitude,  conceive  the  pure  pleasure  enjoyed 

rather  than  affection.  by   the  generous  Sir  Hugh   and   his 

It  will  not  be  surprising,  that  un-  excellent  lady,  when   they  thus  hap- 

der  these  circumstances  it  was  to  him  pily  disposed  of  the  sweet  flower  so 

delightful  to  awaken  the  first  warm-  kindly  fostered   by  their  patronage, 

or  emotions  in   her  affectionate  bo-  This    pleasure   was    rendered    still 

som,  and   to   make  amends  for  past  more  interesting  by  the  circumstance 

sorrows  by  pouring  the  full  boon  of  that  their  little  grandson,  the  heir  of 

virtuous  love,  and  abundant  affluence,  their   ancient  house,  was   christened 

on  one  who  was   calculated  to  enjoy  at  the  time  when  they  celebrated  the 

the  former   and   dignify    the    latter,  marriage  of  his  lovely  mother's  amia- 

Every   benevolent    bosom  will   also  ble  governess. 
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We  met  in  secret  in  the  dead  of  night, 

When  none  appeared  to  watch  us — not  an  eye, 
Save  the  lone  dwellers  of  the  silent  sky, 

To  gaze  upon  our  love  and  chaste  delight  ; 

And  in  that  hour's  unbroken  solitude, 

V\  hen  the  white  moon  had  rob'd  her  in  her  beam, 
I  thought  some  vision  of  a  blessed  dream, 

Or  spirit  of  the  air,  before  me  stood, 

Ami  held  communion  with  me. — In  mine  ear 

Her  voice's  sweet  notes  breath1  d  not  of  this  earthv 
Her  beauty  seem'd  not  of  a  mortal  birth  ; 

And  in  my  heart  there  was  an  awful  fear ; 
A  thrill  like  some  deep  warning  from  above, 
That  sooth'd  its  passion  to  a  spirit's  love. 


She  stood  before  me!  the  pure  lamps  of  Heaven 
Lit  up  her  soft  and  beaming  eyes,  which  turn'd 
On  me  with  dying  fondness. —  My  heart  burn'd, 

As  tremblingly  with  hers  my  vows  were  given  ; 

Then  softly  'gainst  my  bosom  beat  her  heart ; 
My  loving  arms  around  her  form  were  thrown, 
Binding  her  heavenly  beauty  like  a  zone  ; 

"While  from  her  lips  of  ruby,  just  apart, 

Like  bursting  roses,  sighs  of  fragrance  stole, 
And  words  of  music  whisp'ring  in  mine  ear 
Things  pure  and  holy,  none  but  mine  should  hear; 

For  they  were  accents  utter'd  from  her  soul, 
For  which  no  tongue  her  innocence  reprov'd, 
And  breath'd  for  one  who  lov'd  her,  and  was  lov'd ! 


ON  FASHIONS. 


fTPHE  fashion  of  a  thing  is  the  form  the  fashion,  for  the  making.    Fashion 

•"■    thereof.    "  Thou  hast  fashioned  is  derived  from  facio  to  make  ;  the 

me,"  thou  hast  made  me  :    we  pay  a  etymology  is  abstruse, 
silversmith  five  shillings  an  ounce  for        Hence   it  is  that  a  man  is  fashion- 

the  silver   of  our  tea-spoons  or  our  ed   by  his   tailor,  or  a  lady  by  her 

epergne,  and  five  or  fifty  more  for  mantua-maker  and  milliner.      It  is 


■so 
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the  tailor  who  fashions  the  man  :  he 
makes  him  a  man  :  him,  who  be- 
fore that,  without  the  tailor's  aid, 
would  have  been  a  thing.  The  man- 
midwife  produced  the  subtratum  into 
the  world — a  thing  of  nought,  a  rasa 
tabula,  a  simple  ens,  an  ens  nonenti- 
cal,  unformed,  unlicked,  endowed 
with  susceptibilities,  with  susceptibil- 
ity of  clothing,  and  aspect,  and  form, 
and  character  ;  and  the  tailor  forms 
him,  licks  him,  makes  him,  fashions 
him,  endows  him  with  a  shape  and  a 
character,  and  he  becomes  fashion- 
ed ;  and  if  the  tailor  be  Stultz,  he  be- 
comes a  man  of  fashion — a  fashiona- 
ble man. 

Nature  made  animals — she  is  a  vile 
step-mother — and  the  tailor  makes 
man.  Thus  the  mantua-maker,  and 
the  milliner,  and  the  shoe-maker 
make  woman  ;  woman  —  heaven's 
best  gift  to  man,  Christian  man,  be- 
low— her  best  gift  to  man,  Mahome- 
tan man,  above.  What  wotdd  wo- 
man be  without  those  aids  ?  a  no- 
thing ;  a  variable,  inapprehensible, 
inexplicable,  unintelligible,  bundle  of 
caprices — not  even  a  thing,  as  the 
Romans  considered  her — not  even  a 
moveable,  though  moveable  enough  ; 
but  a  metaphysical  ens,  a  wind  influ- 
enced by  every  wind  that  blows. 
But  she  is  solidified  by  muslin,  and 
silk,  and  crape,  and  gauze ;  and  she 
becomes  a  tangible  substance — a  wo- 
man of  fashion,  provided  that  she  is 
fashioned  by  Madame  Hippolyte  or 
Madame  Triaud. 

What,  indeed,  is  human  nature  but 
a  bundle  of  clothes.  What  are  all 
the  distinctions  <f  society  but  distinct 
suits  of  clothing.  And  properly, 
therefore,  is  man  the  produce  of  a 
tailor.  It  is  he  that  is  the  real  crea- 
tor of  man  ;  and  such  is  the  impor- 
tance of  his  office,  that  it  requires 
nine  tailors  to  make  a  man.  Much 
injured  race — that  is  the  true  solu- 
tion of  this  proverb.  The  tailor 
taketh  satin,  and  he  cutteih  it,  he 
(Arret!)  ermine,  and  slasheth  velvet 
— he  maketh  a  suit  of  clothes  and  he 
clappeth  a  crown  on  its  top,  and  he 
falleth  down  and  worsbippeth,  and 
he  cricth,  Aha  !  it  is  a  king.    Again, 


he  taketh  scarlet,  and  gold,  and  fur  ; 
and  he  tacketh  them  together  with 
needles  and  with  thread,  and  he 
putteth  a  sword  into  its  sleeve,  and 
he  presenteth  it  with  custard,  and 
he  crieth  —  I  have  made  a  Lord 
Mayor. 

What  would  the  pomp,  pride,  cir- 
cumstance of  glorious  war,  nay,  the 
very  army  itself  be,  but  for  the  tai- 
lor. It  is  not  the  man,  but  his  coat, 
that  fights  ;  the  courage  lies  in  the 
uniform  ;  it  is  the  courage  of  the  42d 
suits  of  clothes  ;  aud  hence  also  the 
burning  valour  of  the  10th  dragoons, 
the  valour  of  its  sabretashes  and  gild- 
ed boots,  as  all  the  energy  of  a  lanc- 
er is  embodied  in  his  trencher  cap  ; 
just  as  the  learning  of  the  Almas, 
the  triangles  of  Cambridge  and  the 
Greek  of  Oxford,  are  the  produce  of 
a  square  bit  of  board  and  a  silk  tas- 
sel. Hence  it  is,  that  all  great  con- 
querors, such  as  Frederic  William 
and  his  Majesty,  (God  bless  him  and 
the  Duke  of  York,)  are  also  the 
great  clothiers,  the  great  tailors,  the 
fabricators  of  collars,  and  facings, 
and  courage,  and  victory.  What  is 
a  battalion  ?  see  it  at  a  review  :  it  is 
a  lone  line  of  coats  and  pantaloons, 
red  above  and  white  below.  What 
makes  the  unfledged,  unformed,  no- 
thinglcss  youth,  an  ensign,  a  cornet, 
a  soldier,  a  hero  ? — It  is  the  red  coat. 
What  makes  all  the  young  ladies 
"  fall  in  love"  with  him  ?— It  is  the 
red  coat.  The  silk  and  the  muslin 
fall  in  love  with  the  scarlet  and  the 
lace  ;  they  elope  together  to  Gretna 
Green:  the  rest  is  nothing.  Strip 
the  army,  and  what  is  an  army  ? — 
Nothing.  It  is  the  tailor  who  makes 
armies  and  conquers  victory. 

Thus  also  do  twenty-four  wigs  sit 
on  a  bench  covered  with  red  cloth, 
to  prove  Paddy  a  Pagan.  A  man 
cannot  even  be  hanged  without  the 
order  cf  a  square  cap  ;  and  such  al- 
so is  the  difference  between  prunel- 
la and  silk,  that  it  costs  a  man  twice 
as  much  to  be  plundered  of  his  pro- 
perty by  the  latter  as  by  the  former. 
And  thus  the  gown  of  prunella  en- 
vies the  gown  of  silk,  and  frets  itself, 
and  sioes  into  opposition,  because  the 
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produce  of  a  sheep  is  not  that  of  a 
silk-worm. 

The  very  law  acknowledges  that 
the  suit  of  clothes  is  the  man  itself, 
and  that  the  rest  is  nothing  ;  a  post, 
a  horse,  to  hang  them  on.  We  may 
steal  the  child  as  we  please ;  hut 
woe  be  to  him  that  steals  the  suit  of 
clothes.  Doctors  may  resurrect  the 
body,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  cram  it 
into  bottles  ;  but  the  doctor  who  re- 
surrects the  clothes,  goes  to  Botany 
Bay.  In  short,  from  the  coal-heaver 
to  the  chancellor,  from  Drury  to  Al- 
mack's,  human  nature  is  a  Monmouth 
Street,  a  collection  of  suits — black, 
white,  and  grey — silk,gauze,and  friv- 
olity— leather  and  prunella — goats' 
hair  and  gold  lace. 

Thus  is  fashion  all,  and  all  in  all. 
And,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
clothes,  are  the  fashion  of  the  man 
and  the  fashion  of  the  woman. 

Hence  is  its  sway  predominant,  as 
it  ought  to  be.  Being  all,  it  ought  to 
be  every  thing.  To  be  in  the 
fashion  is  to  exist,  it  is  existence  it- 
self: to  be  out  of  it,  is  non-existence; 
it  is  oblivion,  death,  and  the  grave. 
It  is  beauty,  morality,  every  thing — 
not  dress  alone  ;  its  sway  is  unbound- 
ed, its  powers  unlimited,  its  sanctions 
unquestionable,  and  its  decrees,  like 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
irreversible. 

For,  if  the  coat  makes  the  man, 
and  fashion  makes  the  coat,  then  does 
fashion  make  the  man.  And  thus  the 
man  who  is  fashioned,  is  fashioned 
in  every  thing  ;  not  only  in  his  coat, 
but  in  his  carriage,  his  horses,  his 
wife,  his  house,  his  conduct,  his  prin- 
ciples, his  politics,  his  literature.  All 
is  fashion,  and  fashion  is  all,  in  eve- 
ry thing. 

There  is  a  metaphysical  concate- 
nation which  links  the  whole  toge- 
ther. Or,  as  the  full-fashioned  man 
must  be  perfect,  whatever  he  chooses, 
follows,  drinks,  performs,  thinks, 
rides,  votes,  or  bets,  must  be  equally 
fashioned  and  fashionable.  It  is  the 
model  and  the  pattern  to  follow  by 
him  who  would  also  be  fashionable. 
It  is  his  opinion,  conduct,  morality ;  his 
dictate  qf  conscience,  his  moral  law. 


Thus  have  we  traced  man,  socie- 
ty, every  thing,  to  the  tailor  and  the 
mantua-maker ;  and  to  them  also  we 
trace  beauty,  grace,  taste.  And 
hence  have  moral  writers  justlv  laid 
down  that  great  principle,  tiiat  there 
can  be  no  standard  of  taste.  Now,  in- 
deed, should  there  be  a  standard  of 
taste,  an  unerring  principle  of  grace, 
an  undeviating  line  of  beauty,  as  poor 
Hogarth  imagined,  unless  Mr  Stultz 
and  Madame  Triaud  were  as  eternal 
as  the  wandering  Jew,  unless  all  the 
essence  of  all  the  tailors  and  mau- 
tua-makers,  and  milliners,  and  hat- 
makers  ,  and  boot-makers,  and  shoe- 
makers, and  coach-makers,  and  up- 
holsterers that  ever  will  exist,  were 
concentrated  in  one  man  or  woman 
of  each  species,  and  that  species  in- 
variable, unchangeable,  immovable 
to  all  winds  of  doctrine. 

The  thing  cannot  be.  And,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  standard  of  taste  ; 
and  beauty  is  a  creation  varying  with 
every  new  patent,  every  new  crotch- 
et;  a  thing  to  be  made,  and  unmade, 
and  remade,  as  Stultz  shall  succeed 
to  Stultz,  or  Brummel  to  Brummel, 
as  Tailor  shall  yield  to  Vanderveide, 
and  Vanderveide  to  Schaller,  or  as 
Hertford  or  Conyngham  shall  reign 
Venus  ascendant  in  the  first,  second, 
or  third,  or  in  all  the  houses  of  Mars. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  endeavour  in 
vain  to  fix  this  fleeting  spirit,  this 
"  essential  form  of  grace,"  which  is 
unessential,  changing  with  every 
wind  that  blows.  And  thus  it  is  that 
we  admire  and  adore  the  fair,  that 
lovely  part  of  creation,  fashion's  fa- 
vourite child,  whether  rustling  in  silk, 
angled  with  satin,  or  flowing  in 
muslin  like  white-robed  innocence. 
Whether  mounted  on  heels  of  wood, 
peaked  like  a  lance,  squared  to  the 
obtuseness  of  Paris,  or  rounded  to 
an  ellipse,  the  foot  of  beauty  is  al- 
ways beauty  :  it  carries  its  arrows  to 
the  heart,  whether  of  morocco  or 
kid,  or  prunella,  or  satin,  lilac,  scar- 
let, white,  blue,  green,  or  black,  san- 
dalled or  Welliiigtoned.Brunwicked. 
or  Yorked. 

Thus,  too,  whether  gipsey  prevails. 
of  Oldeuburgh,  coal-scuttle,  or  Qua- 
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ker ;  whether  she  fan  the  idle  air 
with  topgollantsails  of  Leghorn,  or 
wave  in  plumed  or  hearsed,  chivalry, 
or  undertakery,  she  cannot  err  ; 
fashion  is  beauty,  and  beauty  is  fash- 
ion. Waists  contract  and  expand, 
anon  she  is  a  wasp,  and  anon  a  bar- 
rel :  now  she  diminishes  the  equato- 
rial diameter,  and  now  she  enlarges 
it ;  zones  ascend  and  descend  from 
the  seat  of  honour  to  the  seat  of  the 
heart  ;  the  seat  of  honour  itself  un- 
dergoes a  sudden  development,  and 
again  it  vanishes  :  cushions  are  trans- 
ferred from  region  to  region,  from 
the  Hottentot  region  to  the  head  ;  the 
bosom  now  is  hidden,  that  the  spec- 
tator may  riot  in  scapular  charms  and 
spinal  vales  ;  and,  again  tuckers  de- 
scend till  descent  becomes  once  more 
precarious,  while  the  balance  of  com- 
pensation restores  to  concealment 
that  of  which  the  repose  should  never 
have  been  disturbed.  Yet,  like  the 
moon  through  all  her  changing  phases, 
she  is  always  beauty,  for  she  is  al- 
ways fashion. 

Is  it  possible  to  be  serious,  on  all 
this  folly  ?  We  ought,  at  least,  to 
attempt  it.  Whatever  moralists, 
metaphysicians,  and  artists  may  dis- 
pute about  taste  or  beauty,  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  if  we  take  extremes  at 
least,  there  is  a  wrong  and  a  right, 
something  that  pleases  and  some- 
thing that  displeases,  independently 
of  all  custom  and  all  fashions.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  opposed 
extremes  of  form  shall  be  beautiful, 
and  that  the  same  shall  be  true  of  all 
the  intermediate  stages  ;  it  is  still  less 
possible  that  the  form  which  is  beau- 
tiful in  1824  shall  be  hideous  in  1825 ; 
or  that  the  beauty  of  dress,  of  shape, 
-substance,  colour,  disposition,  which 
delights  us  in  April  shall  be  that  which 
makes  us  faint  with  horror  in  June. 

Yet  so  it  is  with  all  those  who  are 
guided  by  fashion — by  that  magical 
term,  the  sound  of  which  conveys,  in 
itself,  beauty,  grace,  taste,  every 
thing.  And  as  it  is  chiefly  the  love- 
ly sex  which  is  under  this  influence, 
to  them  must  we  direct  our  remon- 
strances. It  is  a  lovely  sex  ;  and 
yet,  with  all  its  charms,  it  owes  more 


to  dress  than  it  is  always  willing  to 
admit.  The  experiment  is  easily 
tried.  Take  the  whole  bright  par 
terre  at  Almack's,  every  lily  and 
rose-bud  that  blooms  in  that  garden 
of  sweets,  and  dress  it  up  in  coats 
and  pantaloons  and  cropped  heads. 
It  would  prove  a  kind  of  Westmin- 
ster school,  where  the  lover  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  object  of 
his  adoration  ;  and  we  suspect  that 
beauty  would  soon  discover  the  debts 
which  it  owes  to  gauze,  and  feathers, 
and  silk,  and  to  all  and  every  thing 
which  segregates  it  from  the  panta- 
looned  and  shock-headed  part  of 
creation. 

And,  by  the  way,  this  is  an  exper- 
iment by  which  the  fair  might  learn 
to  profit,  would  they  but  perpend  it. 
Woman  gains  nothing  by  being  re- 
duced to  the  nudity  of  man  ;  and  the 
nearer  she  approximates  to  him,  the 
greater  hazard  she  runs  of  forfeiting 
those  charms  which  she  will  find  to 
be  rather  more  adventitious  than  she 
sometimes  thinks.  She  loses  some- 
thing by  every  inch  that  she  approach- 
es him  in  her  aspect  and  adornments, 
in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  It  is  her 
interest  to  remain  as  far  separated  as 
possible,  to  surround  herself  with 
every  prestige  that  can  make  her  a 
distinct  sex,  whether  to  that  she  add 
the  ornaments  over  which  she  has 
the  command,  or  not.  The  petti- 
coat is  the  essence  of  woman  ;  it  is 
woman  ;  and  woe  to  her  who,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  would  "  wear 
the  breeches."  We  know  not  how 
to  approach  a  delicate  female  in 
woollen,  the  very  idea  of  the  touch 
of  wool  is  unfemiuine— masculine. 
Even  the  riding  habit  is  scarcely  jus- 
tified by  its  apparent  necessity  (for  it 
is  not  necessary)  ;  and  when  com- 
bined with  a  beaver  hat  and  Hessian 
boots,  we  would  as  lieve  think  of 
making  love  to  an  officer  of  dra- 
goons. We  doubt  the  whole  inven- 
tion, riding  and  all ;  and  let  the  equi- 
tant  race  be  assured  that  they  lose 
much  more  than  they  gain  by  this 
"  vaulting  ambition." 

There  is  not  an  atom  of  the  male 
attire  in  which  the  charming  sex  does 
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not  suffer,  in  male  estimation  ;  and  if 
dress  is  to  be  the  labour  and  object 
of  their  lives,  if  it  is  the  primum  na- 
tus  and  the  ultimum  moriens,  the  end 
and  purpose  of  their  lives  here  be- 
low, that  end  is  to  charm  man,  to 
gain  his  approbation,  and  excite  his 
love.  The  sex  is  too  apt  to  dress  to 
itself,  and  to  forget  him  to  whom 
alone  it  ought  to  dress  ;  and  Jet  it  be 
assured  that  man  is  the  true  judge 
and  critic,  that  critic  which  it  ought 
to  study  and  please.  It  suffers  by 
every  male  assumption,  by  even  that 
of  the  masculine  shoe  ;  a  national  dis- 
Concluded 


tinction  exciting  the  scorn  and  repro- 
bation of  Paris,  better  skilled  in  the 
charms  and  chaussure  of  a  female 
foot,  and  better  knowing  that 

From  the  hoop's  enchanting  round, 
Her  very  shoe  has   power  to  wound. 

It  has  wounded,  from  King  Solo- 
mon to  Cinderella's  monarch,  from 
llnlofernes  to  the  wife  of  Bath  ;  but 
what  other  wound  than  a  good  kick 
is  likely  to  be  inflicted  by  a  great 
hulking,  double-soled,  English  ma- 
chine, well  blacked  by  Warren,  Hunt, 
Day  and  Martin. 
in  our  next. 
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npiIIS  is  an  unassuming  little  work, 
■*-  of  six-and-forty  pages,  thrown 
upon  the  world,  unrecommendod  by 
any  pompous  display  of  deep  learn- 
ing or  metaphysical  subtlety.  We  had 
scarcely  read  half-a-dozen  pages,how- 
ever,  before  we  were  quite  convinced 
that  the  author  was  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  clear  understanding, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  work  prov- 
ed that  he  was  equally  correct  in  feel- 
ing, and  refined  in  taste.  We  think 
that  it  unites  all  the  requisites  of  a 
standard  treatise  on  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. In  the  first  place,  it  is  short. 
In  the  next,  there  is  much  for  the 
head,  good  plain  common  sense,  in- 
telligible to  all ;  and,  in  the  third 
place,  there  is  very  much  for  the 
heart. 

Paley's  evidences,  excellent  as  it 
is  as  a  work,  is  much  too  long.  Not 
one  man  in  twenty  thousand  has  a 
command  over  his  attention  sufficient 
to  sit  down  doggedly  to  understand 
his  two  propositions,  each  of  which, 
if  we  remember  right,  requires  eight 
or  ten  chapters  to  develope  it  entire- 
ly.    The   distance  between  the  first 


and  last  links  of  the  chain  of  reason- 
ing, is  too  great  to  allow  us  to  retain 
all  the  intermediate  connexions. 
Then  the  style  is  as  uninviting  as  it 
could  be,  at  least  to  us.  Addison  is 
too  diffuse.  Grotius,  which  in  our 
opinion  is  by  far  the  most  satisfacto- 
ry work  upon  the  subject,  is  too  dry 
and  learned  for  the  generality.  Chris- 
tianity is  preached  to  the  peasant  as 
well  as  to  the  philosopher.  Its  evi- 
dences, therefore,  should  be  accessi- 
ble to  the  one  as  well  as  to  the  other. 
There  is  nothing  incompatible  in  the 
idea,  the  best  works  are  those  which 
are  always  most  popular.  Leslie's 
most  excellent  work  contains  irrefu- 
table arguments  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  it  is  rather  too  logical,  re- 
quiring more  attention  than  men  in 
general  are  willing  to  afford  any  sub- 
ject, however  important. 

A  treatise  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  should  be  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Saint  Paul.  It 
should  be,  "All  things  to  all  men." 
The  reasoning  should  be  plain,  man- 
ly, and  profound,  for  the  logician. 
The  style  should  be  elegant  for  the 
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man  of  taste — and  the  man  of  feeling 
should  be  moved  by  the  portraiture 
of  the  most  exalted  characters  that 
ever  sojourned  on  this  earth.  For 
our  own  part,  we  must  own  that  our 
Saviour's  character,  considered  as 
that  of  a  man  only,  affords  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  his  being  a  God, 
that  we  can  imagine.  And  yet  how 
rarely  is  this  view  of  the  subject  ever 
brought  forward  !  The  saints  may 
talk  as  they  will  of  our  depravity,  but 
we  assert,  that  it  is  out  of  our  power 
not  to  be  moved  with  the  good  and 
the  beautiful,  and  equally  so,  not  to 
detest  the  vicious  and  the  deformed. 
Who  ever  rejoiced  in  the  successful 
villainy  of  Iago — or  who  does  not 
feel  his  detestation  of  vice  strength- 
ened, rather  than  weakened  by  such 
a  display  ?  It  is  a  principle  of  the 
mind,  as  stable  as  the  mind  itself,  to 
venerate  the  good,  and  detest  the 
bad  ;  and  no  man,  however  deprav- 
ed, fails  to  acknowledge  the  force  of 
this  power — where  did  the  ancients 
find  their  gods  ?  In  their  heroes — for 
such  was  the  strength  of  this  instinc- 
tive feeling,  that  they  could  not  but 
people  the  heavens  with  those  beings, 
who  had  b;j:.'n  the  benefactors  of  the 
human  race  while  on  earth.  And 
;r^t,  if  they  deserved  the  veneration 
of  enlightened  nations,  how  much 
more  so  the  "  man  Jesus  !" 

This  view  of  our  Saviour's  charac- 
ter has  many  advantages,  we  were  al- 
most saying  over  c\ery  other — we 
are  all  of  us  capable  of  appreciating 
the  social  and  kindred  affections,  of 
recognizing  the  sacrifices  that  one 
man  makes  for  another.  These  touch 
the  heart,  and  for  them  we  have  a 
human  sympathy.  But  place  before 
us  a  long  train  of  intricate  reasoning, 
to  prove  that  there  is  a  wonderful  Be- 
ing, at  whose  command  the  elements 
are  congregated  into  form,  and  whose 
powers  are  illimitable — we  may  fear, 
we  may  wonder — but  we  shall  rarely 
love.  We,  who  are  laymen,  and 
who  do  not  trouble  ourselves  much 
with  controversial  divinity,  must  con- 
fess that  it  was  in  the  sublimity  of  its 
precepts,  and  in  the  loveliness  of  the 
conduct  of  its  founder,  that  we   felt 


the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Tell  any  person  unacquainted  with 
Christianity,  that  there  was  such  a 
character  as  Jesus,  and  he  must  ven- 
erate him. 

Tell  him  that  he  was  possessed  of 
so  wonderful  a  mind,  that  even  as  a 
boy  the  most  learned  of  his  nation 
hearkened  unto  him,  and  were  amaz- 
ed at  his  doctrines  ;  and  yet,  withal, 
that  his  character,  too,  was  so  simple, 
mild,  unaffected,  and  kind,  that  little 
children  loved  to  approach  and  be 
near  him — that  his  whole  life  was 
dedicated  to  the  good  of  others — 
that  he  was  so  disinterested,  that 
when  consulted  by  the  rich,  he  bade 
them  divide  their  fortunes  with  the 
poor  and  needy,  although  he  himself 
"  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head" — 
that  he  was  so  tender  a  son,  that  even 
in  the  pangs  of  an  agonizing  death, 
he  enjoined  the  friend  whom  he  lov- 
ed to  take  his  mother  home,  and  be 
the  support  of  her  old  age — so  warm 
a  patriot,  that  he  wept  bitterly  when 
he  thought  on  his  country's  downfall 
—  so  patient  and  meek  of  spirit,  that 
when  hanging  on  the  cross,  and 
pierced,  he  uttered  not  a  single  com- 
plaint— so  forgiving,  that  amid  the 
ten  thousand  curses  of  his  enemies 
who  had  crucified  him,  one  solitary 
prayer  broke  from  his  lips,  alone,  and 
mingling  with  them,  ascended  to  the 
footstool  of  the  Almighty,  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  they  know  not  what 
they  do !" 

In  a  popular  work  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  therefore,  this  view 
should  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  lost 
sight  of. — Let  all  the  overwhelming 
reasons,  too,  which  the  talent  and  in- 
dustry of  our  divines  have  collected, 
be  mingled  with  those  deductions 
from  Scripture,  which,  from  their  in- 
nate beauty,  have  furnished  innume- 
rable subjects  for  the  poet  and  the 
painter,  and  we  will  venture  to  say, 
that  such  a  work,  so  executed,  will 
ensure  the  gratitude  of  all  mankind. 
Such  a  work  is  really  wanted. 
Atheism  is  not  so  rare  a  blindness  of 
intellect  as  is  generally  thought.  We 
ourselves  are  acquainted  with  more 
than  one  who  retain  such  opinions — 
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men  of  exemplary  conduct,  too.  So 
far  from  abhorring,  we  consider  them 
as  objects  of  our  sincere  commise- 
ration. We  were  told  of  one  gentle- 
man, who,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  wrote 
down  the  grounds  of  his  dissent,  in 
the  hopes  that  the  friend  to  whom 
he  showed  the  manuscript,  might  an- 
swer them  satisfactorily.  He  would 
have  given  half  his  fortune  to  have 
been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. A  work  of  the  nature  wc 
mean  might  have  effected  the  desira- 
ble change,  for  he  was  a  man  who 
had  been  reasoning  all  his  life. 

To  write  such  a  work  requires  a 
combination  of  excellencies  which 
rarely  co-exist.  Dr.  Chanuing  might 
probably  attempt  it  himself  ;  a  very 
little  enlargement  of  the  plan,  and  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  detail  of 
his  "  lecture,"  would  embrace  all 
that  we  mean. 

By  the  way,  while  we  recommend 
the  attention  to  those  beauties  with 
which  Scripture  abounds,  we  beg 
leave  to  put  in  our  dissent  to  those 
"  appeals  of  the  heart,"  as  they  are 
calied,  which  we  have  too  often  heard 
in  Scotland,  ami  even  in  England. 
In  us  these  rhapsodies  have  only 
produced  disgust.  For  the  most  part, 
thej  are  made  up  of  scraps  of  scrip- 
ture snatched  at  hazard,  and  sent 
forth  like  grape-shot,  to  hit  whom 
they  may.  The  men  that  utter  them 
are,  for  the  most  part,  illiterate,  and, 
what  is  strange,  proud  in  being  un- 
learned— why,  we  know  not. 

We  presume,  however,  that  a  dis- 
course in  bad  English  must  be  of 
wonderfully  greater  efficacy  than  one 
in  which  the  rules  of  grammar  are 
observed. 

It  is  a  fashion  to  follow  them,  be- 
cause it  is  said  they  are  in  earnest. 
We  give  them  all  the  credit  they  de- 
sire for  being  sincere  Christians  ; 
but,  do  their  followers  imagine,  that 
because  a  man  is  a  sincere  Christian, 
therefore  he  is  fit  for  a  Christian 
teacher  ?  At  that  rate,  the  peasant, 
who  is  touched  by  the  wonders  of 
astronomy,  is  admirably  calculated 
for  expounding  the  Principia  of  New- 
ton.    It  has   been  thrown  in  our 


teeth  that  the  Apostles  were  illite- 
rate fishermen,  and  that  twelve  cob- 
lcrs  of  London  were  as  fit  instru- 
ments as  twelve  fisherman  of  Judaea. 
We  wish  these  people  would  turn  to 
a  sermon  of  that  sound  divine  and  ac- 
complished scholar,  Horsley.  They 
would  there  learn  that  the  Apostles 
were  inspired  with  that  knowledge 
for  which  the  Christian  teacher  of 
our  day  is  expected  to  toil.  We 
certainly  regard  such  teachers  of  the 
"word"  as  really  mischievous,  being 
convinced  that  half  our  mad-houses 
are  furnished  from  their  tabernacles. 
To  the  weak  and  sensitive  they  make 
the  mild  doctrines  of  Christianity 
terrific.  As  for  ourselves,  who  of 
course  look  upon  ourselves  as  neither 
weak  nor  sensitive,  their  rhapsodies 
only  rccal  the  butt-end  of  an  ancient 
cavalier  song — 

From  cushion-pounders  and  from  those 
Who  snuffle  out  their  unlearned  zeal   in 

prose, 
As  if  the  road  to  heaven  was  through  the 

nose  !  Libcranos .' 

It  is  time,  however,  to  present  the 
reader  with  a  few  specimens  of  our 
author's  little  work. 

"  We  are  never  to  forget  that 
God's  adherence  to  the  order  of  the 
universe  is  not  necessary  and  me- 
chanical, but  intelligent  and  volunta- 
ry. He  adheres  to  it  not  for  its  own 
sake,  or  because  it  has  a  sacredness 
which  compels  him  to  respect  it ; 
but  simply  because  it  is  most  suited 
to  accomplish  purposes  in  which  he 
is  engaged.  It  is  a  means,  and  not 
an  end  ;  and,  like  all  other  means, 
must  give  way  when  the  end  can  best 
be  promoted  without  it.  It  is  the 
mark  of  a  weak  mind  to  make  an  idol 
of  order  and  method  ;  to  cling  to 
established  forms  of  business,  when 
they  clog  instead  of  advancing  it.  If 
then  the  great  purposes  of  the  uni- 
verse can  best  be  accomplished  by 
departing  from  its  established  laws, 
these  laws  will  undoubtedly  be  sus- 
pended ;  and  though  broken  in  the 
letter,  they  will  be  observed  in  their 
spirit  ;  for  the  ends,  for  which  they 
were  first  instituted,  will  be  advanced 
by  their  violation.     Now  the  ques- 
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tion  arises,  for  what  purposes  were 
nature  and  its  order  appointed  ?  and 
there  is  no  presumption  in  saying, 
that  the  highest  of  these  is  the  im- 
provement of  intelligent  beings. 
Mind,  (by  which  we  mean  both  moral 
and  intellectual  powers,)  is  God's 
first  end.  The  great  purpose,  for 
which  an  order  of  nature  is  fixed,  is 
plainly  the  formation  of  Mind.  In  a 
creation  without  order,  where  events 
would  follow  without  any  regular 
succession,  it  is  obvious  that  Mind 
must  be  kept  in  perpetual  infancy  ; 
for,  in  such  a  universe,  there  could 
be  no  reasoning  from  effects  to  causes, 
no  induction  to  establish  general 
truths,  no  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  ;  that  is,  no  science  relating  to 
God,  or  matter,  or  mind  ;  no  action  ; 
no  virtue.  The  great  purpose  of  God 
then,  I  repeat  it,  in  establishing  the 
order  of  nature,  is  to  form  and  ad- 
vance the  mind  ;  and  if  the  case 
should  occur  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  mind  could  best  be  advanced 
by  departing  from  this  order,  or  by 
miraculous  agency,  then  the  great 
purpose  of  the  creation,  the  great 
end  of  its  laws  and  regularity,  would 
demand  such  departure  ;  and  mira- 
cles, instead  of  warring  against,  would 
concur  with  nature." 

The  following  views  are  quite  nov- 
el to  us,  and  we  think  them  so  de- 
serving of  attention,  that  we  shall  not 
apologize  in  extracting  the  passage. — 

"  Before  quitting  the  general  con- 
sideration of  miracles,  I  ought  to  take 
some  notice  of  Hume's  celebrated 
argument  on  this  subject  ;  not  that 
it  merits  the  attention  which  it  has 
received,  for  infidelity  has  seldom 
forged  a  weaker  weapon  ;  but  be- 
cause it  is  specious,  and  has  derived 
weight  from  the  name  of  its  author. 
The  argument  is  briefly  this. — '  That 
belief  is  founded  upon  and  regulated 
by  experience.  Now  we  often  expe- 
rience testimony  to  be  false,  but  nev- 
er witness  a  departure  from  the  order 
of  nature.  That  men  may  deceive 
us  when  they  testify  to  miracles,  is 
therefore  more  accordant  with  expe- 
rience, than  that  nature  should  '  be 
^•regular  ;  and  hence  there  is  a  bal- 


ance of  proof  against  miracles,  a  pre- 
sumption so  strong  as  to  outweigh 
the  strongest  testimony.' 

1.  "This  argument  affirms,  that 
the  credibility  of  facts,  or  statements, 
is  to  be  decided  by  their  accordance 
with  the  established  order  of  nature, 
and  by  this  standard  only.  Now,  if 
nature  comprehended  all  existences 
and  all  powers,  this  position  might 
be  admitted  :  but  if  there  is  a  Being 
higher  than  nature,  the  origin  of  all 
its  powers  and  motions,  and  whose 
character  falls  under  our  notice  and 
experience  as  truly  as  the  creation, 
then  there  is  an  additional  standard 
to  which  facts  and  statements  are  to 
be  referred  ;  and  works  which  violate 
nature's  order  will  still  be  credible, 
if  they  agree  with  the  known  prop- 
erties and  attributes  of  its  author;  be- 
cause for  such  works  we  can  assign 
an  adequate  cause  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons, and  these  are  the  qualities  and 
conditions  on  which  credibility  de- 
pends. 

2.  "  This  argument  of  Hume  proves 
too  much,  and  therefore  proves  noth- 
ing. It  proves  too  much  ;  for  if  I 
am  to  reject  the  strongest  testimony 
to  miracles,  because  testimony  has 
often  deceived  me,  whilst  nature's  or- 
der has  never  been  found  to  fail, 
then  I  ought  to  reject  a  miracle,  even 
if  I  should  see  it  with  my  own  eyes, 
and  if  all  my  senses  should  attest  it  ; 
for  all  my  senses  have  sometimes 
given  false  reports,  whilst  nature 
has  never  gone  astray  ;  and  there- 
fore, be  the  circumstances  ever  so 
decisive  or  inconsistent  with  decep- 
tion, still  I  must  not  believe  what  I 
see,  and  hear,  and  touch  ;  what  my 
senses,  exercised  according  to  the 
most  deliberate  judgment,  declare  to 
be  true.  All  this  the  argument  re- 
quires.— And  it  proves  too  much  ; 
for  disbelief,  in  the  case  supposed,  is 
out  of  our  power,  and  is  instinctively 
pronounced  absurd  ;  and  what  is 
more,  it  would  subvert  that  very  or- 
der of  nature  on  which  the  argument 
rests  ;  for  this  order  of  nature  is 
learned  only  by  the  exercise  of  my 
senses  and  judgment,  and  if  these 
fail  me,  in  the  most  unexceptionable 
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circumstances,  then    their  testimony 
to  nature  is  of  little  worth. 

"  Once  more  :  This  argument  is 
built  on  an  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  testimony,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
this  error  has  not  been  more  strik- 
ingly exposed.  Testimony,  we  are 
told,  cannot  prove  a  miracle.  Now, 
the  truth  is,  that  testimony,  of  itself 
and  immediately,  proves  no  fact 
whatever,  not  even  the  most  com- 
mon. Testimony  can  do  nothing 
more  than  show  us  the  state  of  an- 
other's mind  in  regard  to  a  given  fact. 
It  can  only  show  us  that  the  testifier 
has  a  belief,  a  conviction,  that  a  cer- 
tain phenomenon  or  event  has  occur- 
red. Here  testimony  stops  ;  and 
the  reality  of  the  event  is  to  be  judg- 
ed altogether  from  the  nature  and 
degree  of  this  conviction,  and  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  ex- 
ists. This  conviction  is  an  effect 
which  must  have  a  cause,  and  needs 
to  be  explained  ;  and  if  no  cause 
can  be  found  but  the  real  occurrence 
of  the  event,  then  this  occurrence  is 
admitted  as  true.  Such  is  the  extent 
of  testimony.  Now,  a  man  who  af- 
firms a  miraculous  phenomenon,  or 
event,  may  give  us  just  as  decisive 
proofs,  by  his  character  and  conduct, 
of  the  strength  and  depth  of  his  con- 
viction, as  if  he  were  affirming  a  com- 
mon occurrence.  Testimony,  then, 
does  just  as  much  in  the  case  of  mir- 
acles as  of  common  events  ;  that  is, 
it  discloses  to  us  the  conviction  of 
another's  mind.  Now,  this  convic- 
tion, in  the  case  of  miracles,  requires 
a  cause,  an  explanation,  as  much  as 
in  every  other  ;  and  if  the  circum- 
stances be  such,  that  it  could  not  have 
sprung  up  and  been  established  but 
by  the  reality  of  the  alleged  miracle, 
then  that  great  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  human  belief,  namely,  that 


every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  com- 
pels us  to  admit  the  miracle." 

This  celebrated  sophism  of  Hume 
is  very  well  answered,  we  think,  in 
the  above  extract. 

We  offer  one  short  passage  more, 
in  illustration  of  the  force  of  evi- 
dence arising  from  a  view  of  our  Sa- 
viour's character. — 

"  These  various  particulars  I  can- 
not attempt  to  unfuld.  One  or  two 
may  be  illustrated,  to  show  you  the 
mode  of  applying  the  principles 
which  1  have  laid  down.  1  will  tako 
first  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 
How  is  this  to  be  explained  by  the 
principles  of  human  nature  ? — We 
are  immediately  struck  with  this  pe- 
culiarity in  the  Author  of  Christiani- 
ty, that  whilst  all  other  men  are  form- 
ed in  a  measure  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  we  can  discover  in  Jesus  no  im- 
pression of  the  period  in  which  he 
lived.  We  know  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  state  of  society,  the 
modes  of  thinking,  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  country  in  which 
Jesus  was  born  and  grew  up  ;  and  he 
is  as  free  from  them,  and  as  exalted 
above  them,  as  if  he  had  lived  in  an- 
other world,  or,  with  every  sense 
shut  on  the  objects  around  him.  His 
character  has  in  it  nothing  local  or 
temporary.  Tt  can  be  explained  by 
nothing  around  him.  His  history 
shows  him  to  us  a  solitary  being,  liv- 
ing for  purposes  which  none  but  him- 
self comprehended,  and  enjoying  not 
so  much  as  the  sympathy  of  a  single 
mind.  His  apostles,  his  chosen  com- 
panions, brought  to  him  the  spirit  of 
the  age  ;  and  nothing  shows  its 
strength  more  strikingly,  than  the 
slowness  with  which  it  yielded  in 
these  honest  men  to  the  instructions 
of  Jesus." 


STANZAS    TO   JESSY. 


It  is  not,  lady,  charms  like  thine, 

Where  all  are  borrow'd  that  can  move, 

A  heart  of  simple  truth,  like  mine, 
To  admiration's  thrill  of  love. 


While  on  thy  radiant  eyes  I  gaze, 
I'd  bow  before  their  magic  blue  ; 

But  when  my  own  to  heaven  I  raise, 
I  see  from  whence  they  stole  their  hue. 
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Perchance.  the  deep  and  crimson  dye, 
Which  on  thy  cheek  so  richly  glows, 

flight  fan  (he  ilame  of  passion's  sigh, 
If 'twere  not  plundered  from  the  rose. 

Each  golden  curl  upon  thy  brow 

Long  since  in  chains  my  soul  had  caught, 

If  every  tress  I  did  not  know- 
Had    by   the    silk-worm's   skill   heen 
wrought. 


Thy  pouting  lip,  so  soft  and  red, 

Thy  flowery  breath  of  fragrant  halm, 

Would  blend  a  spell  so  full  of  dread, 
'Twere  vain  to  hope  escape  from  harm. 

But,  truth,  I  deem  both  breath  and  lip 
Were  gained  from — what?    1  know  not 
well  ; 

Oh!  let  me  once  their  treasures  sip, 

And  then,  sweet  love,  I'll  guess  and  tell. 


THR  WARRIOR  S    TOMB. 


O'er  yc^der  lowly  verdant  mound 
The  cypress  sheds  her  sable  gloom, 

The  wind  moans  heavily  around, 
And  sighs  above  the  warrior's  tomb. 

The  morn  arose — the  sunbeam  shone 
Onhelm,and  plume,  and  glittering  spear; 

The  trumpet  sang!  and  every  tone 
Was  rapture  to  the  warrior's  ear. 

la  every  tone  he  heard  the  call, 

Of  home,  and  friends,  and  native  land  ; 

Be  hail'd  the  hour  to  fight,  to  fall, 
Or  conquer  with  his  warrior-band. 

He  fought — he  fell — and  o'er  his  head 
A  brightness  kindled  from  on  hi«fa  : 


And  while  his  glorious  spirit  fled, 
The  trumpet  shouted  "Victory." 

They  laid  him  in  his  lowly  grave, 
And  many  a  manly  tear  was  shed  ; 

Where  now  the  cypress  loves  to  wave 
In  sadness  o'er  the  mighty  dead. 

And  here,  'tis  said,  at  dewy  eve, 
A  shadowy  form  is  seen  to  stray, 

Then  start,  as  though  she  could  perceive. 
The  trumpet's  echoing  far  away. 

And  hither,  where  his  cold  corse  lies, 
From  weeping  friends,  and  native  home, 

Affection's  warmest  tears,  and  sighs, 
Are  wafted  to  the  warrior's  tomb. 


WAR. 


BRUTALIZING  TENDENCY  op  W  \\\. 

"1STAR  is  by  no  means  a  school  of 
^  '  humanity,  nor  drawing  room 
pastime.  It  tends  to  harden  (lie 
Iteart,  and  render  menkcallous  to  the 
sufferings  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
a  When  the  French  army,"  says  M. 
Miot,  "  was  about  to  remove  from 
Tentoura,  many  wretches  remained 
on  the  sea-shore  who  waited  to  be  re- 
Snoved. — Among  them  was  a  soldier 
afflicted  with  the  plague,  who,  in  the 
delirium  which  mostly  accompanies 
it,  imagined,  on  perceiving  the  army 
in  motion,  that  he  was  about  to  be 
abandoned.  His  mind  at  once  por- 
trayed to  him  the  frightful  extent  of 
his  misfortune  ;  and  the  horror  of  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  so 
.strongly  affected  his  feelings,  that  be 
attempted  following  the  troops  on 
loot.  Seizing  for  this  purpose  his 
knapsack,  on  which  his  head  bad  rest- 


ed, he  twice  essayed  to  walk  ;  at  the 
third  effort  be  sunk  down  near  the 
water's  edge,  and  became  rivettcd  to 
the  spot  which  fate  had  destined  him 
for  a  tomb.  The  reader  will  perhaps 
imagine,  .hat  this  poor  soldier's  com- 
rades stopped  to  help  him,  and  sup- 
port his  tottering  steps  ; — no  such 
thine  !  on  the  contrary,  he  was  only 
an  object  of  disgust  and  derision  to 
them.  They  shrunk  from  him  as 
from  the  blast  of  the  desert,  and  in- 
dulged in  brutal  mirth  at  his  reeling 
motions,  which  resembled  those  ol  a 
drunken  person.  '  He  has  got  his 
quarters,7  exclaimed  one  : — '  He  will 
not  go  far,'  exclaimed  another  : 
and  when  the  hapless  wretch  fell  |«r 
the  last  time,  some  had  the  barbarity 
to  add,  '  He  has  made  good  his  lodg- 
ment /' " 

In  the  retreat  of  Sir  John   Moore 
from  Spain,  in  1808-9, "  I  have  seen,*' 
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says  the  Journal  of  a  soldier  of  the 
71st  regiment,  "  oificers  of  the  guards 
and  others,  worth  thousands,  with 
pieces  of  old  blanket  wrapt  round 
their  feet  and  legs, — the  men  point- 
ing at  them  with  a  malicious  satisfac- 
tion, saying,  '  there  goes  3000Z.  a 
year  !'  or,  '  There  goes  the  prodigal 
son  on  his  return  to  his  father,  cured 
of  his  wanderings !'  Even  in  the 
midst  of  all  our  sorrows,  there  was  a 
bitterness  of  spirit,  a  savageness  of 
wit,  that  made  a  jest  of  its  own  suffer- 
ings." 

FLOWERS  OF    CHIVALRY. 

Edward  of  England,  commonly 
called  the  Black  Prince,  was,  we  are 
told,  endowed  with  every  virtue,  civ- 
il as  well  as  military.  At  (he  taking 
of  Limoges,  however,  in  1376,  this 
paragon  of  princes  was  so  enraged  at 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  trea- 
chery and  resistance  he  had  met  with, 
that  he  determined  to  satisfy  his  ven- 
geance in  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
an  indiscriminate  slaughter  was  ac- 
cordingly commanded,  and  upwards 
of  3000  men,  women,  and  children 
paid  the  forfeit  of  rtieir  lives,  to  ap- 
pease the  choler  of  the  conqueror  of 
Cressy  and  Poictiers. 

About  1667,  the  great  Turenne  re- 
ceived orders  to  lay  waste  the  pro- 
vince of  Alsace  ;  he  was  too  great 
a  disciplinarian  to  disobey  ;  but  the 
commands  forwarded  were  so  literal- 
ly c  rried  into  execution,  that  even 
those  who  issued  them  desired  that 
the  havoc  might  cease.  "  'Tis  very 
well,"  coolly  observed  this  hero,  "  I 
will  insert  the  minister's  desire  in  the 
order  of  the  day  !" 

In  1678,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  af- 
terwards William  III.  of  England, 
possessing  full  knowledge  at  the  time, 
that  pe-ice  with  France  had  been 
signed  at  Nimeguen,  attacked  the 
French  marshal  de  Luxembourg  ;  in 
this  bailie  about  4000  men,  not  to 
speak  of  the  wounded,  lost  their  lives, 
sacrificed  to  the  vanity  and  wanton- 
ness of  glorious  king  William. 

In  1740,  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia  commenced  hostilities  against 
Austria,  and  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army   invaded    Silesia.      What  was 


the  real  motive  for  the  war — a  war 
by  which  thousands  lost  their  lives, 
and  as  many  more  were  condemned 
to  pain  and  sorrow  for  the  remainder 
of  their  existence  ?  We  will  answer 
this  question  :  Frederick  was  young, 
rich,  enamoured  with  glory,  troubled 
with  [e\v  scruples,  and  wanted  some- 
thing to  do.  The  Brandenburgh  mo- 
narch was  troubled  with  the  blue  de- 
vils, and  set  about  plundering  and  cut- 
ting of  throats  to  chase  away  the  va- 
pors. This  was  a  philosophical  hero! 

MILITARY   EXECUTIONS. 

When  Saladin,  king  of  Egypt,  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  capitulation  of 
Acre,  the  king  of  England,  Richard 
I.,  ordered  all  his  prisoners,  to  the 
number  of  5000,  to  be  butchered  ; 
and  the  Saracens  found  themselves 
obliged  to  retaliate  on  the  Christians 
with  the  like  cruelty. 

The  morning  after  the  battle  of 
Cressy,  won  by  Edward  III.,  was  fog- 
gy ;  and  as  the  English  observed  that 
many  of  the  enemy  had  lost  their 
way  in  the  night,  and  in  the  mist, 
they  employed  a  stratagem  to  bring 
them  into  their  power.  They  erect- 
ed on  the  eminences  some  French 
standards,  which  they  had  taken  in 
the  battle  ;  and  all  who  were  allured 
by  this  false  signal  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  no  quarter  given  them. 

Oliver  Cromwell  having  made  a 
breach  in  the  walls  of  Tredah,  in  Ire- 
land, immediately  ordered  the  as- 
sault. Though  twice  repulsed  with 
loss  he  renewed  the  attack  ;  and  him- 
self, along  with  Ireton,  led  on  his 
men.  All  opposition  was  overborne 
by  the  furious  valor  of  the  troops. 
The  town  was  taken  sword  in  hand  ; 
and  orders  being  issued  to  give  no 
quarter,  a  cruel  slaughter  was  made 
of  the  garrison.  Fven  a  lew  who 
were  saved  by  the  soldiers,  satiated 
with  blood,  were  next  day  miserably 
butchered  by  order  of  Cromwell. 

The  battle  of  Frawenstead  was 
fought  in  1706.  The  earl  of  Scullen- 
bourg  commanded  the  Russians  ;  the 
grand  marshal  Renschild  led  on  the 
Swedes.  The  combat  did  not  last  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  the  Saxons  made 
no  resistance.     The  Muscovite  array 
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was  completely  defeated  :  it  in  fact 
only  marched  on  the  field  to  run 
away  ;  and  this  was  accomplished  so 
speedily,  that  7000  loaded  muskets 
were  picked  up  on  the  ground,  their 
owners  not  having  had  time  to  dis- 
charge them.  A  corps  of  6000  Rus- 
sians threw  themselves  on  their  knees, 


and  pleaded  for  mercy,  but  they  were 
inhumanly  massacred  six  hours  after 
the  strife  was  over,  and  this  because 
some  of  their  compatriots  had  behav- 
ed ill  elsewhere,  but  chiefly  because 
it  was  not  known  what  to  do  with 
them. 
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TJ1/~E  do  not  expect  the  high  feat- 
*"  tires  of  romance  in  tales  con- 
nected with  so  new  an  establishment 
as  die  republic  of  the  United  States : 
yet  pleasing  and  striking  stories  may 
be  drawn  by  a  man  of  talent  from 
the  varied  incidents  of  American  life 
and  society  ;  and  the  present  author 
has  contrived,  by  skilful  manage- 
ment, to  keep  up  a  continuity  of  in- 
terest, instead  of  diffusing  languor 
over  the  feelings  of  his  readers. 

The  history  of  a  New-England  fa- 
mily, in  the  revolutionary  period, 
forms  the  chief  feature  of  this  work  ; 
but  it  is  varied  by  the  introduction  of 
many  other  characters,  among  which 
even  real  personages  appear  with 
their  proper  attributes.  The  hero 
seems  to  be  Walter  llarwood,  though 
Jonathan  Peters  may  be  considered 
by  some  in  that  light.  The  remark- 
able adventures  of  both  these  Amer- 
icans are  detailed  with  spirit  ;  a  mys- 
tery han«rs  about  them,  which  is  at 
length  elucidated  ;  and  the  novel  ter- 
minates with  a  marriage  betwcenWal- 
ter  and  Edith,  the  heroine,  whose 
character  and  manners  in  early  life 
are  thus  noticed. 

"  She  was  very  girlish,  very  spirit- 
ed, and  quite  singular  in  her  whole 
appearance  ;  with  rich,  plentiful  hair, 
always  in  the  way  of  herself,  or 
somebody  else  ;  a  pale  complexion; 
large  hazel  eyes,  full  of  moonlight 
und  water,  never  still  for  a  moment: 
one  hour  she  was  a  woman,  the  next 
a  child,  a  baby,  a  simpleton,  with 
Iiardly  wit  enough  to  keep  herself 
out  of  the  fire.  Now  she  would  be 
found  sitting  in  a  corner  alone,  purple 
frith  cold,  poring  over   some  great, 


heavy,  serious  book,  such  as  no 
other  child  of  her  age  ever  thought 
of  poring  over  ;  and,  after  a  little 
time,  perhaps,  cuddled  up  in  a  heap, 
with  her  loose  hair  falling  about  her 
face,  pouting  and  sobbing  over  some 
poor  two-penny  ballad,  such  as  no 
other  child  ever  thought  of  sobbing 
over.  The  Babes  in  the  Wood, 
Chevy  Chase,  and  little  King  Pepin, 
lay  side  by  side,  not  only  in  the 
drawer,  but  in  the  heart  of  Edith 
Cummin ;  with  an  abridgment  of 
Josephus,  a  part  of  Chaucer's  Can- 
terbury Tales,  and  the  sermons  of 
Cotton  Mather — a  very  celebrated 
man  at  home.  She  had  a  thousand 
childish  ways  with  her ;  innocent, 
simple  ways,  which  there  was  no 
speaking  seriously  about,  absurd  as 
many  of  them  were  ;  a  sprightly,  sin- 
cere temper,  without  one  atom  of 
art  or  affectation.  She  had  a  knack, 
too,  quite  her  own,  of  bringing  the 
water  into  your  eyes,  and  a  smile 
about  your  mouth,  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  always  (which  was  the  charm, 
after  all)  without  intending  it,  or 
knowing  it,  or  even  caring  for  it,  if 
she  did  know  it.  She  loved  ronip- 
ing  ;  '  that  she  did  ;'  and  would  go 
without  her  dinner  any  time  for  a 
good  long  race  with  her  cousin  Wat- 
ty's large  dog  under  the  elm-trees. 
She  would  also  amuse  herself  with  a 
k\\  hearty  tumbles,  ail  alone — head 
over  heels — in  the  long  fresh  grass, 
or  the  newly-mown  hay,  before  the 
rich  clover  blossoms  were  dead."' 

The  sensations  of  Walter  and  Jon- 
athan, at  the  time  when  war  seemed 
to  impend  over  the  colonies;  are 
given  in  an  animated  style. 
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**  Strange  whispers  were  abroad  ; 
wars  and  rumours  of  war  :  the  whole 
of  New-England  Was  up;  and  Wal- 
ter, anticipating  the  crisis,  began  to 
talk  mysteriously  about  going  to  seek 
his  fortune.  His  father  was  alarm- 
ed ;  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep  ; 
and  symptoms  of  his  old  affliction 
had  begun  to  show  themselves  in  the 
occasional  twitching  of  his  haggard 
features.  The  noise  of  preparation, 
the  voices  of  a  warlike  people,  mus- 
tering with  a  heavy  tread  over  all  the 
laud,  grew  louder  and  louder  every 
day — every  hour — every  minute.  Ar- 
tillery was  heard  in  the  solid  earth  ; 
trumpets  blowing  in  the  mountains  ; 
the  noise  of  battle  overhead — every 
where  ;  subterranean  music  ;  the 
neighing  of  horses  ;  and  a  wild,  sol- 
emn harmony  in  the  sea  breeze,  night 
after  night, by  serious,  venerable  men 
who  are  yet  alive,  and,  if  required 
by  the  unbeliever,  will  swear  to  it. 

"  Meanwhile  the  neighbourhood 
were  all  up  in  arms  about  poor  Jon- 
athan Peters.  He  had  no  peace  of 
his  life  night  or  day.  He  was  beset 
on  every  side  ;  again,  very  quietly 
waylaid  as  before,  and  watched  more 
narrowly  than  ever,  but  without 
noise  or  stir :  so  that  he  had  nothing 
to  complain  of,  nobody  to  quarrel 
with.  Look  out  when  he  would 
from  his  wretched  log  hut,  which  he 
slept  in  because  no  other  man  could 
sleep  in  it, — a  place  abandoned  of  all 
the  world,  a  habitation  fit  only  for 
the  wild  beast  or  obscene  bird,  a  mis- 
erable hiding-place,  for  which  there 
was  no  owner, — look  out  from  it 
when  he  would,  he  was  pretty  sure 
to  encounter  a  pair  or  two  of  eyes, 
and  hear  disagreeable  noises,  for 
which  he  was  not  wholly  prepared, 
in  the  dead  solitude  which  he  had 
chosen,  as  it  were,  in  derision  of  the 
terrible  stories  that  men  told  of  it. 
The  eyes  of  a  she-bear — a  fox — or 
a  wild  cat  now  and  then,  he  could 
have  borne  patiently  ;  or  the  crack- 
ling of  branches  overhead,  indicating 
the  portentous  movement  of  an  old 
panther  following  him,  in  the  tree 
tops,  and  waiting  her  opportunity  for 
a  leap  as  he  wandered  in  the  great 
5    atheneum,  vot.  4.     2d  series. 


wood  ;  or  the  sharp  rustling  of  the 
dry  leaves,  through  which  he  might 
be  wading,  half-leg  deep,  on  a  warm 
day,  causing  him  to  catch  his  breath 
and  spring  aside,  lest  he  might  set 
his  lined  foot  upon  the  loitering  cop- 
per-head, or  the  coiled  rattle-snake  ; 
or  the  trooping  of  wolves,  pack  after 
pack,  trotting  by  his  very  door,  in 
the  dead  of  night}  or  coursing  their 
prey  silently  through  the  great  wood, 
like  shadows,  at  full  speed,  hour  af- 
ter hour.  All  these  things  he  might 
have  borne.  He  was  prepared  for 
them  ;  and  had,  with  a  plenty  of 
powder  and  ball,  a  tomahawk  or  two, 
a  good  rifle,  and  a  woodman's  large 
knife  ;  a  stout  heart,  a  strong  arm,  a 
quick  eye,  and  a  deadly  aim,  for 
their  comfort  and  his  own  ;  but  he 
was  not  prepared  for  —  he  never 
would  be  prepared  for — the  inde- 
cent, active,  annoying,  eternal,  despe- 
rate curiosity  of  the  people  about  him." 

Another  character  in  the  novel  is 
drawn  in  striking  colours. — "  The 
Bald  Eagle  was  from  one  of  the  south- 
ern tribes — the  warrior  Creeks — the 
brown  Apollos  of  the  wilderness. 
He  had  been  taken  captive,  when  a 
youth,  by  a  hunting  party  of  the  Mo- 
hawks— the  most  formidable  of  the 
northern  tribes ;  the  terror,  in  fact 
(such  was  their  warlike  temper,  their 
fierce,  adventurous,  unappeasable  ap- 
petite for  dominion,)  the  terror, 
alike,  of  every  body — white  and  red 
— all  over  North  America.  He  had 
run  the  gauntlet,  with  six  other  cap- 
tives. Four  of  them  sunk,  under 
the  blows  ;  two  faltered  on  the  way; 
but  he  ran  it,  without  flinching  or 
failing — perhaps  without  winking — 
at  a  speed,  and  with  a  sort  of  auda- 
cious valour,  that  amaz.ed  the  ene- 
my. He  was  adopted  by  a  Mohawk 
woman  ;  a  mother,  whose  only  child 
had  been  cut  off  by  the  relations  of 
Eagle. 

"  Our  Eagle  was  rather  small — 
not  more  than  five  feet  six  or  seven; 
but  straight  as  an  arrow.  His  car- 
riage was  that  of  the  indolent  young 
Greek,  as  we  see  it  in  statuary  ;  the 
head  rather  forward  ;  arms  free,  toes 
turned  >».      Such  was  the  general 
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bearing  of  Bald  Eagle  ;  but,  in  coun- 
cil, or  on  coming  near  a  white  man 
of  authority,  he  would  uprear  himself 
to  his  topmost  elevation,  as  if  meas- 
uring stature  with  all  about  him. 

"  His  common  pace,  when  he  had 
any  object  in  view,  was  a  kind  of 
loose,  long,  lazy  trot — like  that  of 
the  wolf,  through  a  lifjht  snow.  It  is 
a  step  with  which  a  North-American 
savage  will  go,  day  after  day,  at  the 
rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour. 

"  At  the  age  of  two-and-forty  there 
was  not  a  wrinkle  to  be  found  in  the 
face  of  Bald  Eagle  ;  nor  was  there 
any  appearance  of  muscle  or  sinew 
in  his  frame.  His  whole  body  was 
round,  smooth,  and  effeminate.  His 
limbs  were  daintily  made,  the  joints 
finely  articulated,  and  his  feet  re- 
markably small  ;  yet,  though  fashion- 
ed so  delicately,  built  up  so  slightly, 
there  was  no  man  able  to  stand  be- 
fore him  at  a  wrestling  match. 

"  His  general  behaviour  was  that 
of  a  loitering,  weak,  indolent  peace- 
able creature,  whom  any  body  might 
overlook,  or  affront,  with  safely.  But, 
once  fully  awake,  there  was  no  lull- 
ing or  appeasing  the  miraculous  in- 
stinct of  the  savage.  He  was  capa- 
ble of  enduring  incredible  fatigue, 
and  was  called  by  the  southern  tribes, 
to  whom  he  went  repeatedly,  as  a 
messenger,  from  the  northern,  Ar/ca- 
poo-too — the  spirit  ;  or,  literally,  the 
man  without  a  body — All-heart.  His 
little  keen,  sharp,  shining  eyes  were 
like  those  of  the  large  black  snake — 
the  boa-constrictor  of  North  Ameri- 
ca :  his  cheek-bones  were  high  ;  his 
forehead  low,  narrow  and  flat — or 
square  ;  mouth  handsome,  broad,  and 
expressive  ;  teeth  uncommonly  large 
— of  a  startling  whiteness,  when  ab- 
ruptly, or  unexpectedly  disclosed  ; 
nostrils  wide  and  vigorous  ;  nose  rath- 
er flat;  hair  coarse, black  and  shining, 
like  the  mane  of  a  young  stallion, 
roughened,  if  you  will,  in  the  blaze 
and  smoke  of  battle — or  scorched  by 
unholy  fires.  It  was  carefully  part- 
ed from  the  middle  of  his  head — all 
the  way  over — and  hung  behind, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the 
squaws,  in  a  large,  heavy  club. 


"  See  him  when  or  where  yoa 
might,  unless  in  the  hunting  season, 
or  at  a  time  of  war,  and  he  was  al- 
ways idling  about,  before  somebody's 
great  kitchen  fire,  half  asleep,  or,  un- 
der some  great  old  overgrown  tree, 
twisting  the  tendons  of  a  newly  slain 
deer,  for  his  bow,  or  splitting  them 
into  threads;  polishing  white-bone 
fish-hooks  and  arrow  heads  ;  playing 
with  checkers  •  or  staining  slips  of 
ash  and  willow,  for  basket  work ; 
feathering  arrows  ;  or  working  color- 
ed beads,  and  brilliantly  dyed  porcu- 
pine quills,  into  his  bullet  pouch,  mo- 
casins,  or  belt. 

"  His  carriage,  dress,  and  appear- 
ance, were  pretty  much  of  a  piece — 
at  all  times — under  all  circumstances 
— winter  and  summer.  If  he  were 
not  lying  before  the  fire,  with  his  dog, 
or  under  a  tree,  he  would  be  loung- 
ing about,  with  a  negligent,  graceful 
swing  of  his  whole  body,  surrounded 
by  a  troop  of  children,  a  large,  loose, 
dirty  blanket  ready  to  fall  off,  at  every 
step,  from  his  fine  square  shoulders  ; 
yet,  so  disposed,  nevertheless — with 
a  slovenly,  brave  air — as  to  show  a 
sort  of  scarlet  uniform  underneath, 
encumbered  with  absurd  ornaments — 
large  plates  of  silver,  rough  medals, 
wampum,  a  knife,  and  a  pipe  or  two 
— all  ringing  and  rattling  together,  at 
every  motion  of  his  body. 

••  It  was  amusing  enough  to  see 
how  patiently — how  unconcernedly 
— he  would  bear  the  impertinent,  an- 
noying, examination  of  the  •  white 
people.  No  matter  what  was  done, 
or  offered  ;  especially  by  the  chil- 
dren ;  they  might  strip  him  naked  ; 
or  turn  him  inside  out,  in  a  good-na- 
tured way — it  was  all  the  same  to 
our  savage  if  they  would  '  only  let 
him  rifle  be.'  " 

The  death-song  of  the  chieftain 
will  also  form  a  favorable  specimen 
of  this  interesting  novel. 

"  The  brave  Indian  was  happy. 
He  lifted  his  head,  smiled,  pointed 
away  ofl'  to  the  sea, — grew  pale, — 
recovered, — shook, — prayed  our  he- 
ro to  lift  him  up,  with  his  back  to  the 
tree,  and  his  face  to  the  sun  ;  after 
which,  a  low   murmur,  like  that  of  a 


Brother  Jonathan.  ;  or,  the  Ncic-En glanders. 
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rising,  heavy  breeze,  began  to  issue 
from  his  dead  lips,  growing  clearer 
and  clearer,  louder  and  louder,  with 
every  breath,  till  it  became  the  sweet 
savage  harmony  of  his  tribe — the 
warrior  chant  for  the  grave — the  song 
of  death  ;  while  he  sat  moving  his 
head  patiently  to  and  fro,  playing 
with  the  dead  leaves  about  him,  and 
gathering  them  with  his  two  hands, 
till  there  was  enough  to  bury  him, 
heaped  up,  within  his  reach. 

"  '  I  am  going — I  am  going  !'  said 
he,  in  his  own  beautif  il,  rich  lan- 
guage, with  a  measured  irregular  ca- 
dence. '  I  am  going  where  the  great 
fire  never  goes  out,  where  the  wa- 
ters are  cool  as  the  waters  of  the 
rock,  and  the  bright  fish  are  plenti- 
ful as  the  stars  in  winter.  I  am  going 
where  the  white  woman  that  loved 
me,  and  the  boy  that  I  begat  in  the 
day  of  my  youth,  are  waiting  for  me. 
I  am  going  !  my  enemies  are  there, 
and  they  see  me ;  their  warriors  know 
me,  and  they  hide  their  faces.  I  am 
going  !  The  deer  peep  out  of  the 
wood,  the  buffaloes  take  to  the  plain, 
and  the  beavers  dive  into  the  water 
— for  they  know  me.  I  am  going  ! 
The  brave  that  are  there  rise  up  to 
call  me  ;  the  women  come  laughing 
to  meet  me  ;  and  the  little  papooses 
tumble  about  in  the  long  warm  grass. 
The  black  snake  and  the  copperhead 
have  gone  to  the  old  rock  heaps  ;  the 
teeth  of  the  rattle  are  broken.  I  am 
going,  loaded  with  beaver  and  scalps; 
more  numerous  are  they,  than  the 
dry  red  leaves  that  rustle  and  blow 
about  me,  and  far  redder  with  the 
blood  of  our  foe.  I  am  going  !  I  am 
going  !  covered  with  manes  of  horses, 
alive  with  the  eyes  of  cattle  I've  tak- 
en. Follow  her  !  follow  her  !  strong 
one — follow  her  to  the  place,  where 
the  great  fire  comes  up  out  of  the 
sea.  I  am  going  !  I  am  going  !  but 
her  trail  is  on  the  dew — her  blood 
upon  the  grass.  Follow  her  !  fol- 
low her  !  she  has  poisoned  your 
blood,  poor  boy  !  poured  leprosy  in- 
to your  heart.  My  dog — he  is  gone. 
Bald  Eagle  is  going  !  where  ?  to  the 
white  woman — to  the  place  where 
she  keeps  our   boy.      You  are   no 


longer  a  white  heart.  I  have  heard 
of  your  valor.  With  my  knife  at 
your  throat  have  1  tried  it.  Red 
heart,  for  ever  !  call  to  him  !  call  to 
him,  there  !  I  am  going  !  I  am  go- 
ing !  My  mother — she  beckons  to 
me  ;  there  in  the  trees.  My  wife, 
too,  behold  her  !  the  wolf-dog  is  bay- 
ing. Thou  to  thy  journey,  red 
heart  !' 

"  Whither  !  whither  !  in  the  name 
of  God,  whither  !     Eagle  raised  him- 
self up — he  was    already   speechless 
— turned  his  dead  eyes  to  the   east ; 
lifted   his  arm ;    and   Walter   under- 
stood him  as  well  as  if  he   had  spo- 
ken.    The  fell  instinct  of  the  savage 
made    him    shudder   for   the   witch. 
Anon,  the  body  shook   all   over,  the 
mouth  quivered,  the  large  bony  arm 
fell  upon  the  solid  rock,  and  the  jaw 
dropped — while  he  was  looking   at 
our  boy,  who  would  not  understand 
the  look,  or  turn  away,  or  leave  him, 
though  the  right  arm  of  the  red  man 
lay    without    motion,  quiet   as    the 
grave — the  small  hand,  wide    open, 
just  where  it  fell,  pointing  to  the  east ; 
all  the  fingers   apart ;    and   his  dim 
eyes  peremptory  as  death.     He  was 
only  waiting  for  the  boy  to  set  forth 
on  the  errand  of  blood  ;  for  that  on- 
ly— to    tear   himself  away  from  the 
tabernacle  of  wasted   flesh,  and  go 
with    him.       But  Walter  stood   mo- 
tionless before  him,  refusing  to  move, 
till  he  could  resist  the  supplication  of 
his  terrible  eyes  no  longer.      Then, 
he  rolled  him  up  in  his  blanket;  plac- 
ing his  knife,  tobacco-pipe,   and   sil- 
ver-mounted  tomahawk    within    it  ; 
crossing  his  arms  over  them,  athwart, 
upon   the    bosom,  to  which  they  in- 
stantly   sprang,  and    adhered,   as   if 
they  were  made  of  steel.     His  large 
eyes  were  beginning  to  be  obscured 
by  a  scarlet  film  ;    yet  they  followed 
every  motion  of  our  hero,  as  if  they 
understood  and  approved  it.     Then, 
Walter  lifted   him   up   in   his  arms, 
wondering  at   the    lightness    of  his 
body — it    was    like  that   of  a  little 
child — and   carried   him  up   to   the 
very  top  of  the  hill ;  and  laid  him  on 
a  high,  level  rock — in  a  free  wind — 
over  the  great  sea — as  far  beyond 
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the  reach  of  the  wild  beasts,  and  as  stiff,  and  would  not  remain   shut,  fti- 

far  from  the  bad  earth,  as  he  could  ;  ter  the  pressure  was  off.      He  could 

after  which,  dropping  on   his   knees,  not  bear  the  look  of  the   quenched 

and  putting  his  mouth  to  the    bony  eyes,  their  steadiness — he  could  not. 

forehead,  convulsively,  he  attempted  He  fell  upon  the  body  ;  and  the  chill 

to  touch  the  dead   eyes,   and   press  of  it    struck  to   his   heart,   like  the 

down  the  lids.      They  were  already  north  wind.*' 


FRENCH  TOST  HORSES. 


A  T  first  sight  the  generality  of  the 
-^*-  French  posters  look  as  unlike 
anything  to  go  as  possible,  but  it  is 
surprising  what  a  pace  tbey  get  on 
with — that  is,  if  you  pa}'  the  postil- 
lions. The  shortness  of  the  stages 
(which  seldom  exceed  from  five  to 
eight  miles),  however,  conduces  to 
this,  as  it  is  not  probable  they  could 
keep  it  up  for  any  length  of  time. 
Still  if  you  examine  them  closely 
you  will  find  several  good  points  : 
their  legs  and  feet  (though  the  latter 
are  rather  flat)  are  strong  and  close 
jointed  ;  they  have  strong  muscular 
thighs,  and  capital  backs,  ribs  and 
loins,  and  a  small  head  well  set  on. 
Their  bad  points  are  their  quarters, 
which  are  heavy  and  cross  made  ; 
and  their  shoulders  and  necks  are 
also  very  heavy,  which  is  much  in- 
creased by  their  being  kept  stallions. 
They  have  a  good  deal  of  substance 
in  a  little  space,  and  the  best  of 
them  (mind  ye  we  speak  of  the  best) 
bear  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to 
the  English  cart-cob.  They  are 
principally  half-bred  Norman  horses; 
the  prevalent  colour  is  a  sort  of 
strawberry  roan,  but  all  the  best 
shaped  ones  that  have  come  under 
our  own  inspection  have  been  greys. 

It  would  be  of  infinite  service  if 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
when  he  takes  ofi'  the  remainder  of 
the  leather  tax,  would  confer  it  on 
the  Frenchmen.  They  burthen  their 
poor  horses  with  such  loads  of  lea- 
ther and  wood,  as  it  seems  quite 
sufficient  for  them  to  carry  their 
trappings  without  the  addition  of 
drawing  a  carriage. 

In  the  Livre  tie  Poste,  there  is  the 
following    Ordinance ;    "  Le    poids 


d'une  selle  avec  ses  etriers,  y  compris 
les  menus  effets  que  peuvent  contenir 
les  saccches,  est  fixe  a  20  kil.  ou  40 
livres.  Toute  selle  qui  excederait 
ce  poids  etant  dangereuse  pour  les 
chevaux,  les  maitres  de  poste  sont 
autorises  a  ne  pas  permettre  que  les 
courriers  s'en  servent."  We  won- 
der what  Hell-fire  Dick  at  Houn- 
slow  would  have  said  if  he  had  been 
told  his  saddle  was  not  to  weigh 
more  than  40lbs. 

In  speaking  of  paying  the  postil- 
lions, forty  sous  per  poste  is  the  usual 
thing,  but  if  you  wish  to  get  on 
quick  you  must  give  them  ten  sous 
per  poste  extra,  when  they  will  so 
any  pace  you  please.  They  have  a 
slang  term  on  this  point  which  we 
were  some  time  before  we  found  out, 
were  fly,  or  up  to.  Each  postillion, 
before  he  starts,  asks  the  one  you 
have  just  paid,  "  Combien  clu  Che- 
vaux?" and  if  he  answers  "  guar  ," 
it  is  the  signal  he  is  paid  well,  and  to 
"  oiler  bon  train  ;"  but  if  he  gives 
any  other  reply  you  may  depend 
upon  five  miles  an  hour.  Some- 
times, indeed,  when  Monsieur  le 
Postilion  is  excessively  well  pleased, 
lie  will  say  instead  of  quart  (or 
four),  u  as  many  as  you  please  ;'* 
then  indeed  his  successors  do  splut- 
ter, and  crack,  and  shuffle  through 
the  next  stage  at  a  most  tremendous 
pace,  and  you  accomplish  the  postc 
in  about  half  the  time  you  might 
otherwise  expect.  They  are  the 
oddest  drivers  (except  a  Hottentot 
eighteeu-in-hand  fellow)  you  possibly 
can  conceive.  A  few  lessons  on 
coupling  up,  &c.  would  be  of  con- 
siderable utility.  We  observe  they 
invariably  choose  the  worst  part  of 
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the  road,  and  always  pass  on  the 
wrong  side  ;  and  if  there  happens  to 
be  a  channel  crossing  the  pavement, 
instead  of  pulling  up,  they  charge  it 
as  if  they  were  going  at  Whissendine 
brook,  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
wheels,  springs,  &c.  We  being 
somewhat  hasty  in  our  temper,  have 
given  them  many  a  hearty  curse  for 
it,  bat  they  will  have  their  own  way. 
Indeed  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
they  have  some  connexion  or  ac- 
quaintance with  the  wheelwright  in 
the  next  town,  and  see  no  just  cause 
or  impediment  why  he  should  not 
have  a  share  of  Milor  Anglais''  spare 
cash  as  well  as  themselves.  Not- 
withstanding the  apparent  want  of 
command  over  their  horses,  we  have 
often  admired  how  they  will  drive  to 
an  inch,  and  also  the  way  in  which 
the  Paris  carters  train  their  horses 
to  back  the  great  long  French  carts 
into  the  ':  portes  cocker''  in  that 
city.  They  have  also  a  very  good 
method  of  unyoking  the  leaders  of 
the  team,  and  fastening  them  to  the 
hinder  part  of  the  wagon  in  going 
down  hill,  which  relieves  the  shaft 
horses  wonderfully.  The  leaders 
must  of  course  be  provided  with 
breechings  for  this  purpose  ;  and  we 
would  recommend  our  wagoners  to 
try  the  experiment,  particularly  the 
heavy  west  country  wagons,  the 
weight  of  which  on  the  shaft  horses 
in  going  down  hill  is  very  great. 

The  generality  of  the  French 
horses  are  very  bad  indeed,  and  the 
shuffling,  shambling  sort  of  pace  they 
teach  them,  makes  them  worse  than 
they  are.  The  large  Norman  breed 
however,  with  their  arched  necks 
and  Roman  physiognomy,  make  very 
grand  looking  carriage  horses,  and 
we   should    think   a  cross    of  them 


with  the  English  blood  horse  would 
make  good  cavalry  horses.  The 
small  Normans  make  good  hacks, 
but  the  best  breed  for  that  purpose  is 
the  favourite  one  of  Napoleon,  the 
Limousin  mares  crossed  with  Arab 
stallions.  We  have  a  little  horse  of 
this  breed  in  our  possession  who  has 
carried  us  for  eight  years,  and  done 
the  work  that  few  horses  would  have 
stood  so  long  :  and  sorry  are  we  to 
find  that  he  is  beginning  to  fail,  as 
for  temper  and  usefulness  he  will 
not  easily  be  replaced  In  Paris  the 
Mecklenburg  horse  is  in  great  re- 
quest. 

They  are  not  bad  looking  tits, 
and  have  a  good  deal  of  action,  but 
those  we  have  mounted  were  sadly 
deficient  in  bottom.  When  we  have 
sported  our  figure  upon  one  of  them 
in  the  Champs  Elysees,  we  have  cut 
a  great  dash  on  our  entrance,  but  a 
couple  of  turns  up  to  the  barrier  at  a 
smartish  canter  has  brought  down 
their  mettle  with  a  vengeance,  so 
that  neither  the  tightened  curb  nor 
"the  left  heel  insidiously  applied" 
could  restore  the  bucephalus  strut 
which  was  so  superabundant  at  our 
sortie  from  La  Place  Louis  Quinze. 

English  horses  are  justly  the  most 
thought  of  in  France,  but  they  are 
extravagantly  dear,  particularly  the 
showy  blood  tribe  with  spider 
shanks  and  swish  tails. 

We  were  glad  to  see  that  in  many 
places  the  postillions  had  cashiered 
their  tremendous  boots  and  mounted 
a  pair  of  moderate  jacks;  and  dare 
say  that  it  is  not  absolutely  impossi- 
ble that  they  some  centuries  hence 
may  come  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
the  neat  and  appropriate  turn  out  of 
an  English  post  boy  and  'orses. 
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the  infant  lyra.  when  in  her  nurse's  arms,  at  nine 
TF  only  half  that  is  related  of  this  months  old,  a  song  or  tune  excited 
-*•  interesting  child,  apparently  about  rapture — rapture  moderated  by  ex- 
five  years  of  age,  be  true,  she  is  in-  quisite  attention — in  her  infant  bo- 
deed  a  prodigy,     Wc  are  told  that,  som  :  that  soon  afterwards  she  would 
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detect  the  omission  or  misplacing  of 
a  note  in  running  down  the  gamut ; 
that  at  sixteen  months  old  she  could 
sing  every  tune  which  she  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  ;  and  that,  at 
eighteen  months,  she  could  perfectly 
distinguish  between  a  major  and  a 
minor  key.  Her  earliest  predilection 
was  for  the  harp  ;  and,  about  fifteen 
months  ago,  she  played  at  the  Rotun- 
da concerts,  in  Dublin,  before  she 
weighed  twenty  pounds,  and  when 
she  was  unable  to  climb  the  chair  on 
which  she  sat  to  perform.  Her  ear 
is  quick,  correct,  precise  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  mode  of  her 
exhibition — four  times  a  day,  playing 
about  ten  tunes  each  time — she  goes 
over  more  than  two  hundred  pages 
of  music  every  day.  By  memory 
alone,  she  is  said  to  play  upwards  of 
six  hundred  pages.  Further,  it  is 
said,  that  about  four  months  after  she 
had  begun  to  perform  on  the  harp, 
she  composed  two  or  three  original 
airs,  in  chords,  with  three  or  four 
transitions  from  one  key  to  another, 
returning  back  to  her  first  key,  ac- 
cording to  the  strictest  rules  ;  also 
that,  whenever  she  hears  a  tune,  she 
puts  basses  to  it  according  to  the 
most  regular  laws  of  music. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing this  extraordinary  child  ;  and  we 
confess  that  we  were  surprised  at  the 
force,  the  firmness,  and  the  delicacy 
of  her  touch  ;  and  yet  more  with  the 
varied  expression  of  her  perform- 
ance. Her  eyes,  her  arms,  her  whole 
person,  are  the  very  organs  of  enthu- 
siasm. Her  figure  is  slight,  her  coun- 
tenance dark  and  archly  expressive. 
We  should  fear  that  the  exertion — 
the  mere  physical  exertion — of  ex- 
hibiting four  times  a-day,  would  soon 
prove  too  much  for  her  infant  frame. 
At  present,  however,  she  appears 
lively,  active,  intelligent,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health.  Her  per- 
formances are  most  numerously  and 
fashionably  attended. 

MRS.    JORDAN. 

This  celebrated  actress,  like  many 
others  who  have  reached  profession- 
al t-  uincnce,  began,  her  career  with 


the  York  company,  in  1782.  She 
arrived  from  Dublin  with  her  mother, 
brother,  and  sister,  and  solicited, 
with  great  humility  an  engagement 
at  a  moderate  salary.  The  charm 
of  her  speaking  voice,  the  languor 
and  dejection  of  her  person,  excited 
the  attention  of  the  manager,  and 
she  spoke  for  him  a  few  lines  of 
Calista,  the  Fair  Penitent,  which  let 
him  know  something  of  the  highly 
gifted  woman  before  him.  The  au- 
dience viewed  her  with  astonishment 
and  delight,  and  to  exhibit  herself 
with  the  full  charm  of  contrast,  after 
dying  as  Calista,  in  a  few  minutes 
she  frolicked  on  again  in  a  frock  and 
little  mob-cap,  to  sing  the  song  of 
the  "  Greenwood  Laddie,"  and 
poured  out  that  liquid  melody,  which 
through  life  no  ear  could  resist. — 
She  appeared  the  first  night  in  town 
with  no  particular  eclat  : — one  critic 
thought  her  vulgar,  another  conceiv- 
ed that  she  might  do  in  Filch  in  the 
Beggars'  Opera,  but  denied  any  great 
comic  requisites.  The  actress  pur- 
sued her  course,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  season  she  had  a  train  of  fash- 
ionables on  her  nights,  such  as  had 
before  never  assembled  their  car- 
riages together,  but  on  the  perfor- 
mances of  the  tragic  wonder — Mrs. 
Siddons.  

ELLISTON 

Made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Ilaymarket,  from  the  Bath  theatre, 
in  the  character  of  Octavian.  It 
was  in  substance  the  Octavian  of 
Kemble,  some  of  the  subtler  spirits 
flown  off,  and  the  loss  compensated 
by  the  ardour  of  youth  and  a  voice 
of  very  unusual  power ;  manly  be- 
yond the  age  and  figure  of  the  actor. 
No  young  man  ever  exhibited  higher 
promise  ;  but  Elliston,  at  the  very 
first  was  as  high  in  the  art  as  he 
could  reach. 

MATTHEWS. 

What  Charles  carried  away  with 
him  from  the  town  into  the  country, 
was  little  beyond  the  love  of  mimicry. 
Incledon  told  Mr  Boaden  he  found 
him  in  Ireland,  in  the  most  distress- 
ing state   that  could   be    imagined,. 
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«  It  strikes  me,"  says  Mr.  B.,  «  that  that  she  had   composed  her  first,  the 

Matthews    actually  formed  himself,  Improvisatrice,  "  on  a  summer  hill, 

in  a  great  degree,  on  the    model  of  and  had  felt  great  delight  at  its  unex- 

the    eccentric  Tate  Wilkinson.     On  pected  reception,  and  the  general  m- 

Coleman's  first   night,  he   acted  the  cense  bestowed  upon  it.     And  now 


meagre  Jabal,  in  Cumberland's  Jew, 
and  followed  it  by  Lingo,  in  the 
Agreeable  Surprise.  Matthews  was 
a  nervous  man,  and,  like  the  class, 
too  much  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of 
what  he  felt  embarrassing  ;  but  there 
was  enough  drollery  in  his  manner, 
to  render  him  at  first  a  diverting,  and 
soon  a  favourite  actor. 

KEAN. 

This  performer  first  excited  atten- 
tion by  his  Shylock,  in  1814;  but 
his  Richard  III.  acquired  immediate- 
ly, and  retained,  the  highest  rank  in 
his  achievements.  When  Mr.  Kem- 
ble  had  seen  him,  he  said  to  Mr. 
Boaden,  u  Our  styles  of  acting  are 
so  totally  different,  that  you  must  not 
expect  me  to  like  that  of  Mr.  Kean  ; 
but  one  thing  I  must  say  in  his  fa- 
vour,— he  is  at  all  times  terribly  in 
earnest."  

THE  TROUBADOUR ; 

Catalogue  of  Pictures,  and  Histor- 
ical Sketches.     By  L.  E.  L.  Au- 
thor of  "  The  Improvisatrice.'''' 
Miss  Landon  has  again    appeared 
in  poetry.     All  critics  seem  to  have 
agreed  to  treat  this  lady  with  the  gal- 
lantry due  to  her  sex,  and  we  shall 
not  break  the  custom.     But  in  truth 
she  does  not  need  such  protection — 
for  this  poem  of  the    Troubadour    is 


"  Back  to  the  summer  hill  again, 
When  first  I  thought  upon  this  strain, 
And  music  rose  upon  the  air, 
I  looked  below,  and,  gather^  there, 
Rode   soldiers    with    their    brtast-plafes 

glancing, 
Helmets  and  snow-white  feathers  dancing, 
And  trumpets  at  whose  martial  sound 
Prouder  the  war-horse  trod  the  ground, 
And  waved  their  flag  with  many  a  name 
Of  battles  and  each  battle  fame. 
And  as  I  marked  the  gallant  line 
Pass  through  the  green  lane's  serpentine, 
And  as  I  saw  the  boughs  give  way 
Before  the  crimson  pennons1  play  ; 
To  other  days  my  fancy  went, 
Call'd  up  the  stirring  tournament, 
The  dark-eyed  maiden  who  for  years 
Kept  the  vows  seaPd  by  parting  tears, 
While  he  who  owned  her  plighted  hand 
Was  fighting  in  the  Holy  Land. 
The  youthful  knight  with  his  gay  crest, 
His  tadye's  scarf  upon  a  breast 
Whose  truth    was  kept,  come   life,  come 

death,— 
Alas!  has  modern  love  such  faith? 
1  thought  how  in  the  moon-lit  hour 
The  minstrel  hymnMhis  maiden's  bower, 
His  helm  and  sword  changed  for  the  lute 
And  one  sweet  song  to  urge  his  suit. 
Floated  around  the  moated  hall, 
And  donjon  keep,  and  frowning  wall ; 
1  saw  the  marshall'd  hosts  advance, 
I  gazed  on  banner,  brand,  and  lance  ; 
The  murmur  of  a  low  song  came 
Bearing  one  only  worshipp'd  name  ; 
And  my  next  song,  I  said,  should  be 
A  tale  of  gone-by  chivalry.'" 

The  minor  poems  subjoined  to  the 
Troubadour    are  very  pretty.     One, 


really  so  beautiful  and  graceful,  as  to  the  subject  of  which  is  Hannibal's 
demand  our  applause  as  a  right,  not  " 
as  a  compliment.  She  has  much  im- 
proved not  only  the  easy  flow  of  her 
verse,  but  in  the  still  more  difficult 
art  of  management  of  her  story.  But 
as  our  readers  have,  we  are  sure,  ere 
this  read  the  poem,  we  shall  hold  our- 
selves excused  from  doing  the  pecu- 
liarly dull  office  of  telling  an  already 


Yow,  is  particularly  striking.  Miss 
L.bids  fairly  to  be  an  ornament  of  our 
poetry.  

FEMALE    TALKATIVENESS. 

The  celebrated  Buxtorf,  in  his  He- 
brew Lexicon,  informs  us  that  the 
name  of  our  first  mother  "  Eve"  is 
derived  from  a  word  which  signifies 
"  to  talk."  Upon  this  derivation,  and 


told   tale.     The    Conclusion,   where  the  original  meaning    of  this    word, 

she  alludes   to    some   circumstances  the  Rabbinical  writers  have  const]  uct- 

personally  respecting  herself,  is  very  ed  the  following  fable, 
engaging,  and  occasionally   pathetic.        «  On  a  certain  occasion,  there  Mi 

We  shall  extract  the    passage  where  froni  heaven  twelve   large   baskets, 

she  describes  the  conception  of  her  filled  in  a  manner  similar  to  Pnndo- 

second  poem.     She  had  just  told   us  ra's  box,  but  with  very  different  ma- 


4i> 


Varieties. 


tcrials.  They  did  not,  like  hers, 
contain  bodily  diseases,  but  an  afflic- 
tion of  another  species.  They  were 
stored  with  '  chit-chat.''  Upon  their 
descent,  a  general  scramble  took 
place  between  the  two  sexes  who  in- 
habited the  earth,  but  the  ladies  be- 
ing more  active,  were  more  success- 
ful than  the  men,  and  picked  up  nine 
of  them,  which  they  instantly  secured, 
and,  with  sacrilegious  care,  transmit- 
ted to  their  female  descendants." 

FINE  ENGRAVING. 

An  exceedingly  curious,  tasteful, 
and  highly-finished  little  engraving  on 
rsteel,  by  Williamson,  has  appeared. 
Within  an  oval  of  two  inches  and  an 
eighth,  by  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  is 
a  representation  of  the  crucifixion — 
three  crosses — with  the  dove,  the  tri- 
angular emblem,  &c.  The  wonder 
of  the  picture,  however,  is  a  legible 
engraving  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the 
centre  of  a  halo,  only  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  over  the  head  of 
Christ  !  In  the  lower  compartment 
of  a  richly-ornamented  square  bor- 
der, is  seen  the  Last  Supper  ;  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity  appearing  on  the 
sides  and  top. 

THE  DELUGE. 

The  Sandwich  Islanders  have  a 
vague  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  and  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments — in  good 
and  bad  spirits — in  the  influence  of 
the  moon — in  the  portents  of  dreams, 
&c.  Their  tradition  of  a  universal 
deluge  is  as  follows  : — 

"  A  certain  man,  many  thousand 
moons  ago,  was  fishing  in  the  sea, 
and  by  some  curious  fatality  caught 
the  Spirit  of  the  waters  upon  his 
hook,  and  dragged  him,  to  his  great 
astonishment,  out  of  the  living  ele- 
ment. The  consequences  of  this  rash 
act  were  destructive  to  the  whole 
country,  the  spirit  having  declared  in 
his  anger,  that  he  would  cause  a  gen- 
eral deluge  ;  yet,  in  pity  to  the  unin- 
tentional author  of  the  misfortune, 
he  allowed  him  to  escape  with  his 
wife  to  the  summit  of  Mounah-roah, 
the  mountain  in  Ovvhyhee,  where  he 


remained  till    after  the   deluge  had 
subsided,  and  was  thus  preserved." 

PHffiBE    HESSEL. 

The  father  of  Phoebe  llessel  was 
a  drummer  in  the  king's  service  ;  he 
took  Phoebe  with  him  to  Flanders  at 
an  early  age,  where  her  mother  dy- 
ing, the  father  disguised  the  child  as 
a  boy,  and  taught  her  the  fife  ;  in  the 
practice  of  which  she  acquired  a 
great  proficiency,  so  as  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  regiment,  where,  after  a 
length  of  time,  (for  what  reason  is  not 
stated.)  she  became  of  the  ranks,  and 
in  battle  received  a  wound,  in  dress- 
ing of  which  the  surgeon  discovered 
her  sex,  and  she  was  invalided  on  a 
small  pension. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  in- 
scription placed  on  the  tombstone  of 
Phcebe  Hessel  : 

In  memory  of 

PHtEBE  HESSEL, 

Who  was  born  at  Stepney,  in  the  year  1713. 

She  served,  for  many  years, 
Asa  Private  Soldier  in  the  5lh  Regiment  of 
Foot, 
In  different  parts  of  Europe, 
And  in  the  year  1 745,  fought  under  the  com- 
mand 
Of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
At  the  bat  lie  of  Fontenoy, 
Where  she  received  a  Bayonet  Wound  in 
her  arm. 
Her  long  life,  which  commenced  in  the 
Reign  ol  Queen  Anne,  extended  to  George 
the  Fourth, 
By  whose  munificence  she  received 
Comfort  and  support  in  her  latter  years. 
She  died  at  Brighton,  where  she  had  long 
resided, 
December  12th  1821, 

Aged  108  years — 
And  lies  buried  here. 

COVERING  FOR  HOUSES,  &C 

After  a  roof  is  shingled  or  thatch- 
ed, take  hot  pitch,  and,  as  you  put  it 
on,  mix  fine  sand  with  it,  as  much  as 
it  will  take  in  ;  the  pitch  being  laid 
on  hot,  will  fill  every  crevice,  and 
the  sand  upon  it  will  form  a  cement. 
Should  one  coat  appear  not  sufficient, 
a  second  may  be  laid  on  ;  but  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  one  coat,  well 
laid  on,  will  keep  the  roof  secure 
against  beating  rains,  er  drifting 
snows,  for  vears. 
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RETROSPECT  OF  THE  EFFORTS  AND  PROGRESS  OF  MANKIND  DURING 
THE  LAST  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS.     . 

[see  page  17.] 


ENGLAND. 

li  "OUT,  whatever  pain  the  fate  of 
-"-*  those  three  illustrious  nations 
must  cause  us,  let  us  not,"  says  M.  de 
Sismoudi,"  despair  of  the  human  race : 
— do  not  let  us  despair  of  these  very 
nations.  The  aggregate  of  mankind 
advances,  whilst  these  recede.  It 
will  continue  to  advance,  and  ul- 
timately draw  them  also  into  its 
course. 

"  And,  first,  England  alone,"  con- 
tinues our  liberal  panegyrist,  "  may 
suffice  to  reanimate  our  hopes  : — 
England  !  which  has  nobly  placed  it- 
self at  the  head  of  those  who  are  ad- 
vancing in  the  march  of  human  intel- 
lect ! — England  !  which  teaches  us 
how  the  development  of  liberty  may 
be  united  with  morality  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind  ;  and  with  all  its 
ancient  institutions,  and  its  deep- 
rooted  habits  of  subordination.  Do 
not  let  us  listen  to  morose  satirists — 
men  who,  amidst  a  thousand  shining 
qualities,  can  only  find  out  faults ; 
neither  let  us  listen  to  those,  who, 
mistaking  their  jealousy  for  patriot- 
ism, think  to  exalt  France  by  abas- 
ing its  rival.  We  have  profited  very 
little  from  the  events  of  which  we 
have  been  witnesses,  if  we  have  not 
learnt  that  the  nations  have  ceased 
to  be  rivals — that  we  have  now  one 
interest,  and  one  only  struggle  : — it 
is  with  those  who  wish  to  induce  us 
to  go  backward.  The  progress  of 
&    ATHENEt'M;  vol.  4,     Id  series. 


our  neighbours  is  a  beginning  of  tri- 
umph for  ourselves. 

"  England,  indeed,  learnt  this  les- 
son of  the  age  somewhat  tardily.  Its 
cabinet,  attached  to  the  old  system 
of  policy,  of  which  many  able  men 
are  yet  scarcely  divested,  nearly  lost 
the  advantage  of  this  ascendancy,  by 
consulting  the  absurd  and  demoral- 
izing maxims  of  rivalry.  For  a  long 
time,  it  acted  in  the  persuasion,  that 
the  enemies  of  its  enemies  were  its 
friends — and  saw,  at  Waterloo,  the 
reins  of  Europe  escaping  from  its 
hold.  Previous  to  that  battle,  the 
English  were  the  chiefs  of  the  coali- 
tion— immediately  afterwards,  they 
were  only  its  paymasters.  The  al- 
lies of  twenty  years  gave  the  British 
Cabinet  to  understand,  that,  having 
no  longer  any  occasion  for  its  assist- 
ance, they  no  longer  esteemed  its 
counsels. 

"  Then  it  was,  (under  the  weight 
of  an  enormous  debt,  contracted  for 
others  more  than  for  herself — in  the 
midst  of  a  commercial  revolution 
which  threatened  to  destroy  her  rich- 
es,) that  England  showed  the  re- 
sources of  a  nation,  which  has  never 
failed,  at  the  same  time,  to  unfold  its 
knowledge,  its  liberties,  and  its  vir- 
tues. The  sceptre  of  Europe,  which 
England  thought  she  held  fast,  was 
broken  in  her  hands ;  but,  in  its 
place,  she  seized  the  torch  by  which 
she  has  enlightened  the  rest  ©f  the 
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world.  Asia,  Africa  and  America 
are  approaching  the  era  of  civiliza- 
tion— and  it  is  to  the  English  that 
they  owe  their  progress. 

"  We  might  object  to  England, 
the  excessive  inequality  of  rank  and 
fortune — the  corruption  of  her  elec- 
tions— the  growing  influence  of  Mi- 
nisters— the  enormous  expense  of 
law-suits,  which,  in  some  degree, 
shut  out  the  poor*  from  the  courts 
of  justice;  but  we  cannot  say  that 
England  loses  her  liberty .t  We  are 
far  from  denying  the  existence  of  er- 
rors. We  are  far  from  desiring  the 
adjournment  of  reforms.  Those 
which  have  been  effected,  render 
others  still  more  necessary — they 
make  the  contrast  more  shocking  be- 
tween the  remains  of  ancient  barba- 
rism and  the  improvements  of  an  en- 
lightened age.  But,  such  as  she  is, 
England  holds  the  first  rank  among 
nations,  by  the  combination  of  liber- 
ty, knowledge  and  virtue — by  the 
.continued  enjoyment  of  these  advan- 
tages— by   the    progress    which  she 


continues  to  make  in  them  all — by 
that  empire  of  opinion,  which  every 
day  becomes  more  powerful — by  that 
extension  of  national  education,  which 
diffuses  knowledge  among  the  most 
numerous  classes  of  the  people,  which 
causes  them  to  understand  the  inter- 
ests of  their  country,  and  to  act  np 
to  the  dictate*  of  reason  and  morality. 
"  Not  only  is  England  freer  than 
she  was  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
but  she  understands  the  principles  of 
liberty  much  better  :|  she  makes  a 
better  use  of  it  ;  and  she  is  always 
willing  to  receive  more."j| 

SWEDEN,   &C 

The  Lesser  States  of  Europe  may 
be  more  briefly  dismissed.  Of  Swe- 
den, suffice  it  to  say — that  its  govern- 
ment, from  its  novelty,  can  only  be 
sustained  by  an  intimate  union  with 
the  interests  of  the  people.  Holland 
is  endeavouring  to  combine  the  ad- 
vantages of  recent  experience  with 
the  exemplary  remembrances  of  an- 
tiquity. Switzerland,  astonished  to 
find,  that,  after  so  many  noble  efforts, 


*  And  even  those  of  moderate  fortunes ;  or  involve  them,  frequently,  in  ruin,  even 
by  the  attainment  of  their  suits. — Edit. 

t  Her  liberties  are,  however,  in  a  variety  of  insidious,  and  in  some  sufficiently  open 
and  glaring  ways,  invaded.  Act  after  act  is  passed,  abridging  or  abolishing  some  an- 
cient constitutional  right,  or  traditionary  privilege.  Fortunately  at  the  same  time, 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  at  least,  keeps  pace  with  the  encroachments  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  power.  The  sphere  of  intelligence  is  constantly  and  rapidly  extending,  in 
numbers  as  well  as  objects  ;  and  we  have  still  some  portion  of  that  best  modification 
of  llit  sovtrtigmy  of  the  people, — the  sovereignty  of  Iht  opinion  of  the.  informed  :  a  de- 
scription now  no  longer  confined  to  the  opuient  and  privileged  few  ;  but  extended,  in 
no  small  degree,  even  to  the  working  classes.  If  the  mouth  is  less  free  in  the  choice 
of  popular  opportunities,  and  popular  association  more  restrained,  the  press  is  infinite- 
ly more  diffused — and  opinion,  thus  enlightened,  is  a  sort  of  paramount  law.  Acts  of 
Parliament  become,  in  some  degree,  dead  letter,  when  inconsistent  with  the  general 
sentiaient-and  feeling  of  the  nation.  At  least,  we  could  enumerate  several  which  it 
is  never  thought  prudent  to  act  upon — that  have  been  carried  rather  for  the  name, 
than  the  exertion,  of  power  :  or  which  arc  hung  up  in  petto,  for  a  time,  should  it  ever 
Come,  when  necessity  and  expediency  should  go  hand  in  hand  for  their  enforcement. 

New  expedients  are  found,  through  the  medium  of  this  growing  intelligence,  in  pro- 
portion as  old  privileges  are  abridged,  and  means  are  multiplied  for  the  assertion  and 
maintenance  of  our  lights.  The  government  and  the  people  seem  to  run  a  race  ;  in 
which,  upon  the  whole,  the  latter  contrive  somehow  to  keep  the  start;  and,  speaking 
generally,  it  perhaps  may  be  true,  that  we  are  advancing,  rather  than  retrograding, 
in  actual  liberty.  Nor  is  i(  mire  than  justice  to  say,  that,  at  least,  several  of  the 
members  of  the  Government  seem  actuated  by  liberal  principles,  upon  many  impor- 
tant points,  which,  though  they  have  not  popular  liberty  for  their  object,  cannot  fail, 
eventually,  to  conduct  towards  that  goal. — Edit. 

\  This,  at  least,  is  a  great  and  "cogent  truth  ;  and  that,  which  a  nation  understands^ 
she  will  Ultimately  attain. — Edit. 

||  We  have  taken  no  liberties  with  the  passage  that  relates  to  England.  We  wish 
owr  countrymen  to  see  how  a  writer  in  a  French  Review  can  speak  of  our  once  calum- 
niated and  hostile  country  ;  and  that  writer  no  less  a  star  in  the  hemisphere  of  Gallic 
literature  than  J.  C.  L.  dc  Sismondi. — Edit. 
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she  1ms  slumbered  for  five  genera- 
tions, is  also  awakened  to  a  progres- 
sive movement.  But  it  is  not,  per- 
haps, desirable  that  we  should  show 
wherein  the  weak  have  the  vantage- 
ground  of  the  strong;  or  how  much 
their  example  proves  that  liberty, 
knowledge  and  virtue  are  intimately 
connected  ;  and  that,  when  one  de- 
velopes  itself,  the  progress  of  the 
two  others  is  inevitable.  They  can 
ill  defend  themselvss  against  the  jea- 
lousy and  the  hostility  their  example 
is  calculated  to  awaken.  The  evil 
eye  of  Austria  is  already  on  the  free 
institutions  of  the  Swiss  Cantons. 
Even  their  simple  poverty  cannot  be 
regarded  without  envious  rancour. 
They  are  republican  : — a  sound  un- 
gracious to  the  ears  of  retrograding 
despotism. 

RUSSIA. 

Even  the  colossus,  which  stretch- 
es its  oppressive  stride  over  Europe, 
is  itself  in  a  state  of  progression. 

Russia  beholds  not  only  the  nunir 
ber  of  its  inhabitants  daily  increasing, 
with  astonishing  rapidity  ;  but  their 
riches,  their  knowledge,  their  moral 
feelings,  and  even  their  rights,  ex- 
tending also.  In  the  state  of  abso- 
lute barbarism  and  ignorance  in 
which  this  nation  was  plunged,  it 
could  not,  all  at  once,  enjoy  the  pre- 
rogative of  a  civilized  community. 
Precipitation,  in  the  concession  of 
privileges,  would  have  been  danger- 
ous to  the  people.  Ihit  this  is  a  re- 
proach which  tew  governments  will 
merit.  Nevertheless,  instruction 
spreads  rapidly  in  Russia,  and  the 
government  favours  it  ;  the  nobility 
co-operate,  by  their  patronage,  by 
their  reading,  and  by  their  travels,  in 
the  progress  of  Europe.  The  peas- 
antry, in  their  turn,  have  been  en- 
lightened by  a  collision  which  could 
not  fail  to  awaken  their  sluggish  sen- 
sibilities. They  have  spread  over 
Europe  as  soldiers,  and  learned  to 
estimate  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
more  civilized  people.  On  their  re- 
turn to  their  fire-sides,  they  brought 
with  them  thousands  of  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  German  prisoners,  who  fill- 
ed their  ears  with  the  name  of  liber- 


ty ;  while  the  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  a  hazardous  experi- 
ment, in  its  military  colonics,  consti- 
tuted a  class  who  not  only  had  rights, 
but  have  the  strength  that  may  ren- 
der them  available. 

Morality  ought  to  keep  pace  with 
the  promulgation  of  knowledge.  .  It 
is,  without  doubt,  in  this  respect  that 
the  Russians  are  most  backward  ;  but 
if  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
people  proceed,  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  civil,  military  and 
judicial  administration  of  Russia  will 
cease  to  be  the  most  corrupt  and 
mercenary,  and  the  population  the 
most  demoralized  in  the  universe. 

In  spite  of  its  internal  progress, 
Russia  has  frequently  employed  its 
strength  and  credit  tu  aid  and  hasten 
the  retrograde  movement  amongst 
other  people.  False  policy  has  mis- 
led them  ;  and  powers  more  advanced 
in  the  career  of"  knowledge  than  they, 
have  not  been  exempt  from  the  same 
mistake.  Civilization  may  not,  lor 
some  time,  be  complete  in  the  Rus- 
sian armies  ;  but  the  progress,  alone, 
of  its  strength,  ought  to  be  consider- 
ed as  a  foundation  for  the  hopes  of 
humanity  :  for  this  progress  indicates, 
also,  that  of  liberty  and  morals.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Rus- 
sians will  become  really  an  European 
nation  ;  and  when  they  will  no  long- 
er employ  themselves  in  destroying 
every  thing  that  is  connected  with 
the  knowledge  and  liberty,  and,  there- 
fore, with  the  virtue  of  mankind. — 
A  time,  however,  to  which  England 
ought  to  look  forward,  not  with  the 
jealousy  of  prevention  (if  that  were 
practicable),  but  with  the  wisdom  of 
preparation  :  and,  chiefly,  by  assist- 
ing, in  all  possible  ways,  the  freedom 
and  civilization  of  other  nations. 
Every  nation — every  people  that 
Russia,  by  position  or  circumstance, 
can  menace,  if  free  and  independent, 
is,  operatively,  the  ally  of  England ; 
and  the  time  must  come,  when  Rus- 
sia will  be  the  rival  of  England,  even 
on  her  favourite  element. — Already 
her  influence  preponderates  in  the 
politics  of  the  continent ;  and  it  does 
so  iu  consequence  of  the  dependance 
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and  thraldom  of  those  states  which 
England  ought  to  have  preserved, 
while  she  had  yet  the  power,  from 
being  compelled  to  retrograde  from 
the  course  of  Liberty  and  Indepen- 
dence. 

GREECE. 

But  Greece  is  also  a  part  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  becoming  once  more  an 
interesting  and  important  part.  That 
glorious  Greece,  which,  groaning  for 
centuries  under  the  most  degrading 
and  cruel  oppression,  first  sought  for 
tirtue  in  the  sacrifice  of  every  inter- 
est to  the  preservation  of  Christiani- 
ty;  and  for  knowledge,  by  intercourse 
with  European  nations  ;  and  which 
must  owe  its  liberty  to  the  influence 
of  both  ; — Greece  makes  us  feel  that 
the  days  of  heroism  are  not  yet  gone ; 
and  that  the  feeblest  nations,  when 
firm  and  determined,  are  "  masters 
of  their  fates." 

What  then  would  those  persons 
have  whose  wishes  are  hostile  to 
Greece  ?  Do  they  wish  the  en- 
couragement of  apostacy  ?  The 
Turks,  to  be  sure,  recompense  the 
apostate,  by  according  to  him  the  par- 
don of  his  crimes,  the  inheritance  of 
the  Christian  family  whom  he  de- 
frauds (as  we  did  formerly  the  apos- 
tate— convert  was  our  more  orthodox 
term — from  Catholicism  in  Ireland  !) 
and  admitting  him  to  hononr  aud 
power.  Do  our  Christian  potentates 
desire  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  Christian  Greeks  should  still  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Turks  ? — the 
victims  of  their  shameful  debauch- 
es ! — that  the  only  privilege  acces- 
sible to  the  descendants  of  those,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  that 
still  kindles  our  energies  and  awak- 
ens our  intellectual  emulation,  should 
be,  what  has  been  so  long  reserved 
to  the  Fanariotes — power  bought  by 
perfidy,  exercised  for  pillage,  and 
soon  lost  in  the  fatal  snares  of  trea- 
chery, or  strangled  in  the  bowstring  ? 
Do  they  desire  that  Grecian  com- 
merce, the  only  mean  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  in  Greece,  should 
continue  to  be  polluted  by  the  rapa- 
city and  perfidy  with  which  they 
themselves   so   loudly  reproach  the 


Grecian  character  ;  but  to  which,  the 
excess  of  oppression  has  alone  re- 
duced, and  from  which  their  libera- 
tion can  alone  redeem  them  ?  Do 
they  wish  that  the  only  resource  of 
the  heroism  of  that  once-glorious 
people  should  continue  to  be  their 
becoming  Idephts,  or  robbers  ?  and 
that  all  distinction  between  just  and. 
unjust,  should  be  eradicated  from 
their  hearts,  by  the  mercenary  spirit 
of  Turkish  tribunals  ?  Is  this  the 
moral  and  intellectual  state  which 
they  would  preserve  and  perpetuate 
in  the  land  of  Themistocles,  Aristi- 
des  and  Epaminondas  ! 

The  Grecians  are  the  most  inge- 
nious people  upon  the  earth  ;  but, 
since  they  have  been  crushed,  by  the 
government  they  are  now  endeav- 
ouring to  destroy,  they  have  not 
added  one  mite  to  the  common  stock 
of  civilization,  science  and  discove- 
ry— to  the  general  treasury  of  arts 
or  literature  ;  and  the  world  is  im- 
poverished by  all  the  sum  of  intel- 
lect and  ingenuity,  which  their  long- 
continued  oppression  has  been  per- 
mitted to  prevent  them  from  contri- 
buting.— But  how  should  Greece  do 
any  thing  for  the  common  progress 
of  the  human  race  ?  We  prevent  its 
becoming  civilized  ! — we  shut  it  out 
from  the  lights  of  intelligence  and 
morality  ! — we  do  not  allow  it  to 
profit  by  the  knowledge,  which,  to 
the  least  and  last  of  us,  is  laid  open 
in  the  glorious  expanse  of  liberty  ! 

But,  perhaps,  to  virtue  and  intel- 
lect, those  first  prerogatives  of  our 
species,  the  friends  of  the  Turks  pre- 
fer more  solid  advantages — such  as 
peace  and  riches.  But,  is  it  the 
peace  of  Greece  that  they  would 
preserve,  or  restore  ?  AVhere  the 
scimitar  of  the  Mussulman  reigns  su- 
preme— where  a  barbarous  soldiery 
conducts  itself,  as,  for  four  hundred 
years,  it  has  conducted  itself,  as  the 
rapacious  scourge  of  an  enslaved 
people  ;  where  great,  and  once 
wealthy  and  populous  cities  are  re- 
duced to  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  ancient 
villages  disappear — without  new  ones 
to  replace  them  ;  where  nothing  is 
repaired,    nothing    rebuilt,  nothiDg 
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planted,  and  nothinsf  weeded — where 
population  is  wasted  away  to  less 
than  its  twentieth  part,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  waste  away,  there  is  no 
peace.  It  is  war,  war,  exterminating 
war,  that  constitutes,  and  has  always 
constituted,  and  always  would  consti- 
tute, the  settled  order,  the  legitimate 
sway,  of  Turkish  domination  over  its 
Grecian  provinces  : — War  divested, 
indeed,  of  the  heroism  of  its  open 
daring,  and  of  the  gallantry  of  equal 
terms  and  equal  hazard  ; — war  with 
all  the  hase  and  dastardly  character- 
istics of  assassination  ; — a  war  of  arm- 
ed and  organized  might  against  the 
naked  and  defenceless  ;  but  it  is  war 
still,  in  all  its  most  deadly  attributes 
and  destructive  consequences  ;  nor 
ever  can  there  be  peace  for  the  Gre- 
cian race  but  in  emancipation  and 
independence. 

Certainly,  we  should  have  thought, 
we  calumniated  even  the  partizans  of 
the  retrograde  system,  in  supposing 
them  to  be  interested  in  behalf  of  the 
Turks  ;  or  that  they  could  wish  to 
see  reduced  again,  to  the  state  of  the 
slaves  of  the  Turkish  government, 
those  who  have  already  half  broken 
their  chains  ;  and  yet  the  conduct  of 
the  great  continental  courts  betrays 
but  too  much  repugnance  to  the  pros- 
pect of  Grecian  emancipation. 

The  cry  of  Europe,  however,  is 
unanimous  for  the  deliverance  of 
Greece  ;  though  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  dispose  of  its  force  and  its 
treasures  refuse  their  aid.  In  only 
two  countries  of  Europe — that  which 
has  the  least  liberty,  and  that  which 
has  the  most,  have  public  journals 
been  known  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
the  Turks.  As  for  Beobachtcr  (Der 
Astcrrcichisehc  Beobachter,  the  Aus- 
trian Observer,  published  by  Strauss 
at  Vienna,)  his  conscience  is  not  his 
own  :  we  must  not  ask  him  for  an  ac- 
count of  his  actions.  In  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  (though  the  re- 
proach is  far  from  general,)  unwor- 
thy sentiments  ,  and  disgraceful  pas- 
sions find  their  periodical  and  their 
diurnal  channels.  But  it  could  not 
be  otherwise.  As  there  are  men, 
herej  as  elsewhere,  who  desire  neith- 


er liberty,  virtue,  nor  knowledge, 
there  must  also  be  journalists  who 
speak  for  them, — such  as  the  New 
Times,  and  occasionally  the  Courier. 
As,  in  the  mine,  spiracles  are  form- 
ed to  give  passage  to  the  mephitic 
exhalations,  that  the  miner  may  pur- 
sue his  thrift ;  so  the  evil  passions  of 
these  political  mephitcs  must  have 
their  vents  ;  while  wiser  and  more 
benignant  agents  pursue  the  vein, 
and  work  out  the  ore  of  truth. 

But  the  progress  of  civilization  is 
not  confined  to  Europe  alone  ;  all 
the  universe  participates  in  the  im- 
pulse ;  and  in  this  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry the  development  has  been  pro- 
digious. 

BRITISH    INDIA. 

With  respect  to  India,  where, 
100,000,000  of  natives  are  kept  in 
subjection  by  less  than  40,000  British 
subjects  (civil  and  military  included,) 
the  causes  that  retard  and  counter- 
act the  Progressive  System  are  vari- 
ous and  stubborn  :  but  let  us  not 
hastily  conclude  that  it  is  quite  sta- 
tionary, much  less  that  even  India 
retrogrades. 

The  East  India  Company,  it  is 
true,  places  itself,  with  its  charter,  as 
a  barrier  between  the  English  na- 
tion and  this  its  anomalous  depen- 
dency. It  strictly  prohibits  the 
planting  of  English  colonies  ;  and 
still,  though  not  as  absolutely  as 
heretofore,  restricts  all  commerce  to 
its  own  monopoly  :  and,  by  the  pre- 
vention of  all  intercourse  between 
Britain  and  this  vast  portion  of  what, 
nevertheless,  is  called  the  British 
empire,  but  that  which  is  carried  on 
by  its  own  agents  and  dependants 
(the  subjects  and  vassals,  removable 
and  banishable  at  the  pleasure  of 
of  this  commercial  oligarchy  i)  it  at 
once  precludes  the  English  from  all 
direct  advantage  from  their  immense 
Asiatic  possessions,  and  India  itself 
from  those  advantages  of  science  and 
illumination,  which  it  ought,  at  least, 
to  receive,  as  some  compensation 
for  the  subjugation  in  which  it  is 
held  by  a  more  civilized  and  enlight- 
ened nation. 
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Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these 
impediments,  English  intelligence  is 
perhaps  of  some  advantage  to  India. 
It  is  a  lighthouse,  whose  rays  just 
pierce  through  the  mists  and  dark- 
ness at  an  immense  distance — a  bea- 
con that  glimmers,  faintly,  it  is  true, 
upon  the  eye,  but  occasionally  dis- 
closes the  shadows  of  interposing  ob- 
jects, and  gives  some  idea  of  the 
course  of  discovery  that  might  be 
pursued. 

The  social  system  in  Hindostan  is 
not  much  better  than  that  of  the 
West-Indies.  But  it  is  improving. 
Even  the  sovereign  monopoly  of 
Lradenhall  Street  is  not  entirely 
independent  of  tho  paramount  sov- 
ereignty of  popular  opinion ;  and 
the  merchant-kings  of  this  vast,  de- 
pendency are  compelled,  in  some 
degree,  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
English  people.  That  voice  is 
unanimously  in  favour  of  India — 
partly  from  the  honest  feeling  of 
national  liberality  and  benevolence, 
and  partly  from  the  jealousy  pretty 
generally  entertained  of  -  the  Hon- 
ourable Company/'  whose  chartered 
monopoly  is  regarded  as  alike  inju- 
rious to  the  general  interests  of  com- 
merce, and  to  the  consumers  of  the 
imported  produce, — the  supply  and 
price  of  which  in  the  market  the 
monopolists,  it  is  supposed,  enhance 
and  control,  in  some  degree,  at  dis- 
cretion. 

Certain  it  is.  that,  whatever  has 
Jreen  done  for  the  advantages  of 
India,  has  been  done  through  the  in- 
fluence of  popular  opinion  in  Eng- 
land :  an  influence  that  will  become 
greater  in  proportion  as  it  shall  be 
understood  that  government  is  not  a 


mere  enterprise  of  commercial  spec- 
ulation, in  which  profits  and  losses 
are  to  be  computed  by  pounds,  shil- 
lings and  pence ;  but  that,  as  be- 
tween government  and  people,  there 
is  a  reciprocation  of  duties  ;  so,  be- 
tween a  nation  and  its  dependencies, 
there  is  a  like  reciprocation  also  ^ 
and  that,  as  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
erned, the  claims  of  right  are  prima- 
ry and  predominant  ;  so,  on  the 
part  of  the  governors,  the  duties  are 
most  imperious.*  They  have  a  royal 
task — a  sacred  duty  to  fulfil. 

In  whatsoever  manner  the  power 
may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
him  who  exerts  it,  his  mission  is  the 
same.  He  ought  to  employ  this 
power  entirely  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  committed  to  his  charge  :  not 
only  for  their  physical  welfare,  and 
their  prosperity,  but  for  their  moral 
and  intellectual  advancement.  The 
Company  is  accountable  to  Eng- 
land, England  is  accountable  to  hu- 
manity, for  the  eighty,  or  a  hundred 
millions  of  fellow-beings,  of  whose 
destinies  it  has  made  itself  the  abso- 
lute disposer.  To  this  vast  number 
of  the  human  species  it  owes  know- 
ledge, virtue,  happiness  and  freedom: 
it  owes,  to  say  the  least,  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  own  vaunted  institu- 
tions. We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that 
this  mighty  duty  can  be  discharged 
all  at  once.  Time  is  necessary  to 
draw  the  people  of  India  from  their 
deep  degradation :  but  the  will  is 
necessary  also  ;  and  the  will  of  the 
Company  is,  that  all  should  remain 
stationary.  It  is  the  will  of  the 
English  Nation  that  must  counteract 
this  perverseness.  Unfortunately, 
however,    generally    speaking,    the 


*  This  is  a  proposition  that  seems  never  to  have  been  placed,  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness, in  a  proper  point  of  view.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that,  as  the 
sole  legitimate  object  of  the  institution  of  government  is  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  the  duties  of  the  governors  are  absolute — those  of  the  people 
only  conditional.  The  former  may  be  at  liberty  to  abdicate  their  authority,  and 
leavi  the  people  to  choose  another  government:  but  they  are  not  at  liberty, 
(morally  considered)  to  neglect  their  duties  to  the  people,  while  they  continue  to 
h  '  their  offices.  The  people,  on  the  contrary,  owe  no  duties  to  their  governors,  but 
y  i  n  ideration  of  the  duties  their  governors  perform  ;  and,  if  those  duties  are  neg- 
lected, morally,  they  owe  them  none.  The  duties  of  a  nation  towards  its  dependen- 
cies are,  in  fact,  still  more  imperious:  for  those  dependencies,  as  they  are  called,  are, 
hi  reality,  possessions  seized  by  fraud  or  violence  ;  and  the  superior  state  has  an  in- 
jury to  atone,  as  well  as  duties  to  discharge. — Edit* 
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will  of  the  Government  coincides 
with  the  Company.  There  have 
been,  nevertheless,  some  glorious  ex- 
ceptions, particularly  during  the  late 
administration  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings. 

Of  the  natives  of  subject  India, 
the  greater  mass  follow  the  worship 
of  Brahma  ; — the  descendants  of 
their  former  conquerors,  the  Moguls, 
are  Mohamedans.  Other  religions 
are  professed  only  by  strangers. 
Experience  has  sufficiently  demon- 
strated that  both  these  religions 
are  hostile  to  the  development  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties — to 
patriot  feeling  and  the  love  of  liber- 
ty. Even  the  sublimity  of  the  ab- 
stract idea  of  the  God  of  Islamism 
— the  Spirit  of  power  and  goodness, 
in  whose  eye  charity  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  faithful,  is  perverted  by 
the  despotism  and  priestcraft  which 
have  contrived  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  religion  of  Mohamed  ;  and 
wherever  that  religion  is  professed, 
sullen  fanaticism,  and  the  hatred  of 
all  progressive  knowledge,  are  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  duty. 

The  religion  of  Brahma  is  still 
more  fatal  to  the  human  species.  It 
has  so  permanently  and  so  pertina- 
ciously substituted  usages  for  virtues, 
that  its  followers  have  no  other  con- 
ception of  religion  and  morality ; 
wri'de  many  of  its  ceremonies  are  so 
disgusting  and  so  horrible,  as  neces- 
sarily to  banish  from  the  heart  all 
the  sympathies  of  humanity  :  while 
the  division  into  castes,  and  the  in- 
vincible aversion  and  horror  with 
which  those  castes  regard  each  oth- 
er, and  the  inveterate  persuasion 
that  all  change  or  improvement  is  a 
sacrilege  offensive  to  the  Divinity, 
seem  to  defy  all  hope  of  progressive 
civilization. 

Nevertheless,  the  English  know 
full  well,  that  they  are  not,  and  can- 
not be,  invested  with  any  power  to 
command   the   religious    opinions  of 


their  Indian  subjects.  But  their 
proper  respect  for  this  principle  is 
not  contrary  to  their  duty  as  men 
and  Christians — to  inspire,  by  all 
practicable  means,  their  subjects  with 
a  love  of  knowledge — to  raise  them 
imperceptibly  from  their  superstitious 
degradation — and  to  prevent,  by 
public  authority,  actions  atrociously 
contrary  to  all  moral  duties  and  obli- 
gations. 

"  The  English,  are,  «t  present," 
says  Mr  Sismondi,  "  animated  by  a 
religious  zeal,  and  an  ardor  of  pro- 
selyiism,  of  which  there  is  no  ex- 
ample in  the  history  of  nations  ;  so 
that  their  very  language  is  rarely 
free  from  the  cant,  or  affectation  of 
devotion."*  The  operation,  how- 
ever, of  this  proselytizing  zeal  is 
completely  stopped  in  India,  by  the 
interest  which  the  East  India  Com- 
pany takes  in  preventing  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  and  knowledge 
amongst  its  subjects:  and,  in  1813, 
a  Member  of  Parliament  connected 
with  the  India-house  was  not  asham- 
ed, in  the  House  of  Commons,  open- 
ly to  oppose  all  attempts  for  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  into  India, 
because  "  of  the  advantages  of  the 
institution  of  the  castes,  to  suppress 
the  desires  of  ambition,  and  the  im- 
patience of  obedience  ;"  nor  was  he 
without  distinguished  seconders  and 
supporters  in  this  most  anti-christian 
doctrine.  ''There  is  nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  world,"  exclaimed 
another  parliamentary  orator,  "  nor 
is  it  likely  there  ever  should  again, 
like  the  Hindoo  system  of  castes, 
for  keeping  a  people  in  subjection, 
and  securing  the  continuance  of  our 
government,'-  —  therefore  no  Chris- 
tianity !  ! 

Could  humanity  have  conceived 
— could  common  decency  have  sug-\ 
gested — could  slander  have  devised, 
or  credulity  itself  have  believed,  that 
such  doctrines  have  been  held — such 
maxims  avowed,  in   the   Parliament 


*  We  have  followed  here,  by  close  translation,  the  language  of  Mr  ?ismondi;  be- 
cause we  dnem  it  good  that  we  should  know  what  so  enlightened  a  foreigner  think? 
of  us  iu  this  respect.  In  what  follows,  (as  in  several  other  pa  rts),  we  have  «  A.  sect* 
pled  to  take  considerable  liberties,  both,  of  abbreviation. and  addi't-i<«io». 
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of  a  Christian  country  ?  Yet  no 
vote  of  that  Parliament  marked  the 
principle  with  reprobation,  or  gain- 
sayed  its  operation  ;  and  the  prac- 
tice has  been  conformable  with  the 
theory.  The  spoil  of  India,  is  still 
more  sacred  than  its  civilization,  or 
the  diffusion  of  the  blessings  of  that 
religion  in  which  its  rulers  profess 
to  believe.  The  gloomy  superstition 
of  Islamism,  and  the  cruel  idolatry 
of  Brahma,  continue  to  be  cherished, 
that  a  hundred  millions  of  souls  may 
be  kept  in  ignorance,  servility  and 
abasement  ;  and,  among  a  thousand 
other  frightful  consequences  of  this 
Moloch  system,  five  or  six  hundred 
widows  are  annually  burnt  alive, 
under  tiie  very  eyes,  as  it  were,  and 
with  the  tacit  concurrence  of  the 
Christian  merchant-government  of 
British  India. 

But  a  glorious  reformation,  never- 
theless, began  to  spread,  during  this 
quarter  of  a  century,  from  a  direction 
least  to  have  been  expected,  among 
the  Hindoos.  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  a 
Brahmin,  whom  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  India,  agree  in  repre- 
senting as  one  of  the  most  virtuous 
and  most  enlightened  amongst  men, 
is  endeavouring  to  bring  his  country- 
men to  the  worship  of  one  only  God, 
and  to  the  union  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. His  flock  is  small,  but  it  is 
daily  increasing,  lie  communicates 
to  the  Indians  the  progress  which  the 
Europeans  make ;  and  he  is  called, 
with  greater  justice  than  the  mis- 
sionaries, the  faithful  apostle  of 
Christianity.  He  had  undertaken  a 
periodical  publication  in  his  lan- 
guage, not  with  any  views  of  inter- 
est, to  which  his  large  fortune  ren- 
ders him  superior, — but  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization,  and  in 
which  he  was  encouraged  by  the 
late  Governor,  the  Marquis  of  Has- 
tings. But  in  the  month  of  April 
I  823,  Mr.  Adam,  the  new  Governor- 
General,  in  concert  with  the  Judge 
of  Calcutta,  Macnaghten,  suppress- 
ed all  liberty  of  the  press,  and  forced 
the  illustrious  Ram  Mohun  Roy  to 
renounce  his  journal. 

The  East-India  Company  and  the 
English  government   seem    equally 


desirous  that  the  economical  and  po- 
litical condition  of  the  people  should 
remain  unchanged.  As,  in  an  army 
of  160,000  Indians,  they  will  not 
permit  a  native  of  the  country  to 
be  raised  above  the  rank  of  a  Ser- 
jeant ;  neither  will  they,  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  so  many  millions  of  men, 
ever  confide  the  least  power,  either 
civil  or  political,  to  an  Indian  ;  and 
they  look  with  mistrust  upon  every 
man  who  rises  above  the  rank  of  a 
mechanic.  Yet,  amidst  all  these 
discouragements,  man  vegetates  and 
population  abounds  ;  and  while  the 
British  Isles  sustain  only  about 
17,000,000,  Bengal  alone,  within  the 
same  territorial  space,  contains 
30,000,000.  For  them,  however, 
and  the  countless  millions  beside, 
who  inhabit  the  vast  and  fertile  re- 
gions of  India,  the  hopes  of  progres- 
sive improvement,  in  all  that  should 
belong  to  man,  are  again  obscured  ; 
and  what  was  begun  by  the  munifi- 
cent virtue  and  piety  of  the  Brah- 
min, Ram  Mohun  Roy,  can  be  re- 
garded only  as  a  few  seeds  of  prom- 
ise scattered  over  a  vast  and  reluc- 
tant soil.  May  it  take  root  there, 
spring  up  again  and  germinate,  and 
be  imperishable,  till,  in  the  favoring 
season,  it  may  flourish,  without 
check  or  bias,  and  its  progressive 
branches  strike  again  into  the  earth, 
till,  like  the  banian  of  the  clime, 
every  tree  becomes  a  forest  !  Even 
in  India,  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
has  done  something  in  furnishing  the 
grounds  of  such  a  hope  for  the  pro- 
gressive system. 

NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

On  this  third  continent  (for  so, 
from  its  extent,  larger  much  than 
Europe,  it  might  be  called),  the 
cradle,  perhaps,  of  future  nations,  it 
would  be  premature  to  expatiate  : 
but,  sullied  as  it  is  by  the  impure 
materials  of  which  its  colonics  are 
composed,  its  temperate  clime,  as- 
sisted by  the  quickening  power  of 
England,  appears  already  to  give 
promise  of  residence  to  a  numerous 
and  civilized  population ;  and,  from 
the  refuse  of  jails  and  brothels,  per- 
haps, may  spring  a  race,  destined  to 
spread  and  improve  the  arts;  the  in- 
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teliecf,  and  the  virtues  of  Europe, 
over  regions  heretofore  scarcely 
sprinkled  with  a  few  wretched 
hordes,  or  families,  of  the  most  de- 
graded and  least  humanized  savages 
that  ever  wore  the  form,  without  as- 
piring to  the  habitudes  of  man. 
Science  and  intellect,  even  now,  are 
finding  fresh  resources  there.  Even 
literature  has  its  obligations  to  ac- 
knowledge from  the  same  quarter. 

AFRICA. 

Tl      colonies  of  tkc  Cape  of  Good 
11  and    Sierra   Leone,    (in  spite 

political  jobbing — the  inhe- 
ice  which  infects  every  pro- 
however  enlightened  or  benig- 
in  its  general  aim,  of  the  Brit- 
i si  <favernment, — which  has  thwart- 
ed the  prosperity  of  the  former,  and 
of  the  disastrous  affair  with  the 
Ashantees,  which  has  clouded  the 
reputation  of  the  latter)  will,  by  de- 
grees, carry  the  kuowledge,  civiliza- 
tion and  virtue,  which  liberty  and 
European  intelligence  have  fostered 
in  the  parent  state,  into  the  interior 
of  this  barbarous  and  benighted 
quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  retrieve 
the  crimes  which  Europe,  too  long, 
has  perpetrated  against  the  Negro 
race.  The  veil  is  yet  too  thick  to 
be  distinctly  penetrated  by  any 
but  prophetic  eves  ;  but  "  coming 
events"  are  obscurely  shadowed  in 
semblances  that  may  at  least  encou- 
rage a  reasonable  anticipation. 

HAITI. 

The  course  followed  by  the  new 
Sable  Nation,  in  St.  Domingo,  dur- 
ing this  portion  of  the  age,  is  a  sub- 
ject for  the  greatest  triumph  to  hu- 
manity. The  sons  of  Africa  have 
proved  that  they  are  men  ;  that 
they  have  a  right  to  freedom,  be- 
cause they  have  the  capability  of 
appreciating  knowledge  and  virtue. 
Europe's  most  deadly  crime  trans- 
ported the  Africans  into  the  islands 
ol  America  ;  a  succession  of  crimes 
keeps  them  there,  in  bondage,  and 
renders  them  ferocious.  If  they 
rush  into  crime,  when  breaking  their 
chains,  the  responsibility  rests  en- 
tirely upon  those  who  forged  them. 
7    ATinrNEUM,  vol.  4.    fhl  seriv*. 


As  long  as  slavery  existed  in  St. 
Domingo,  immorality  and  ignorance 
were  in  proportion  to  the  absolute 
privation  of  liberty.  In  the  islands 
where  slavery  still  exists,  almost  all 
the  masters  openly  oppose  the  mar- 
riage of  their  slaves,  their  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  and  the  estab«- 
lishment  of  schools  to  teach  them  to 
read. 

Since  Haiti  has  become  free,  and 
the  negroes  have  been  their  own 
masters,  their  ardour  for  instruction 
has  been  even  greater  than  was 
their  ardour  for  emancipation. — 
Twenty-five  years  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  transform  those,  whom  we 
considered  brutes,  into  a  humane 
and  civilized  nation  ;  where  schools 
are  opening  in  every  part ;  where 
the  mind  is  making  rapid  progress  ; 
where,  in  spite  of  the  climate,  every 
year  is  marked  by  improvement,  irt 
manners,  knowledge,  and  industry  ; 
where  crime  is  rare  ;  where  justice 
is  administered  with  promptitude 
and  impartiality  ;  where  agriculture 
and  commerce  prosper  ;  where  rich- 
es are  fast  accumulating  ;  where  the 
population  has  doubled,  even  amidst 
the  terrific  wars  which  accomplished 
and  followed  the  most  astonishing  of 
revolutions.  This  is  what  emanci- 
pated negroes  have  done  in  twenty- 
five  years  ;  whilst  in  the  east  of  Eu- 
rope, an  all-powerful  government, 
repelling  the  knowledge  of  its  neigh- 
bours, and  its  own  experience,  has, 
during  four  centuries,  held  half  its 
provinces  in  servitude,  barbarism  and 
poverty — because  it  will  abjure  all 
progress  of  improvement,  although 
strength,  riches  and  renown  are 
proffered  to  the  other  half  in  dower. 

SOUTH    AMERICA. 

But  the  most  gigantic  step  which 
human  nature  has  made  during  the 
last  few  years,  is  the  emancipation 
of  five  great  republics  in  Ame- 
rica— Colombia,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Chili,  Peru  and  Mexico — each 
surpassing  in  extent  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  civilization  of  the  ancient 
world,  three  centuries  ago.  Alrea- 
dy, they  begin  to  increase   in  power 
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and  riches,  which  may  place  thorn, 
ultimately,  on  a  par  with  the  first 
order  of  states. 

In  these  vast  regions,  which,  from 
mistaken  policy,  their  former    gov- 
ernment   retained  in  ignorance,  bar- 
barism  and  poverty,  in  order  to  en- 
sure   their  obedience,  every  Euro- 
pean, though   of  a  country   allied  to 
Spain,  who  entered  without   permis- 
sion, was  declared  guilty  of  a  capital 
crime  ;     every    vessel    in    distress, 
which,  driven  by  the  tempest,  sought 
an  asylum  in  their  ports,  was  confis- 
cated, and  its  crew  thrown  into  dun- 
geons, whence  they  never   returned. 
Now,  the  ports    of  both   Americas, 
spread  for  four  thousand  miles  along 
the  coast,  are  open  to  every    nation. 
The  English  and  the   North  Ameri- 
cans avail    themselves   most  of  this 
hospitality,  enjoying  thence   the  ad- 
vantages of  an  extensive  commerce, 
and   spreading,  in  return,  arts,  intel- 
lect   and    social    knowledge.     For- 
merly, an  American  could  arrive  at 
no   power ;  every  place  of  honour, 
profit,  or    confidence    was    sold   by 
auction    at    Madrid  ;     now,    every 
course  is   open,  and  places  and  pro- 
motion are  given  to  those  who  make 
the  ablest  efforts    to   show  their  title 
to  the  confidence    of  their   fellow- 
citizens.     Formerly,  no    university, 
no  public  schools  were  allowed  \   no 
book  could  be  admitted    without  the 
preliminary  sanction  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  five  years  since  a 
father  was  excommunicated  at  Chili, 
for    having     taught     his     daughter 
French!     Now,   all  kinds  of  studies 
are  encouraged  ;  the   press  is   free  ; 
every  state  and   province  rivals  ano- 
ther, in   the    establishment   of  new 
schools.     Formerly,  the    cultivation 
of  the   vine   and  the  olive  were    for- 
bidden, and  the  manufacture  of  eve- 
ry   article    of    merchandize    which 
Spain    could     supply  ;     now,    every 
kind   of  industry  and  commerce  is 
protected  ;  the  revenues  are  doubled 
and   quadrupled    every  year.     For- 
merly,  bull-baitings   and  the  refine- 
ments of  cruelty  were  encouraged  by 
the   governors,   and    indulged  in  all 
the  principal  towns,  to  an  extent  un- 


precedented, even  in  Spain;  and  rn 
1820,  Lima  still  echoed  with  the 
mad  exulting  cries  of  men,  women 
and  children,  at  these  spectacles  of 
blood — mingled  with  the  agonizing 
shrieks  of  bulls  and  horses,  and  the 
Toreadors :  now,  wherever  the  pa- 
triots have  been  triumphant,  such 
savage  and  brutifying  pastimes  are 
abolished.  The  slavery  of  the  In- 
dians and  negroes,  accustomed  them 
to  despise  their  fellow-men,  and  to 
abuse  the  advantage  which  their 
castes  and  classes  gave  them  ;  but 
n-  w,  slavery  is  abolished  in  all  the 
republics,  and  mankind  have  be- 
come one  family. 

Without  doubt,  there  remains 
much  to  be  done  towards  maturing 
the  organization  of  these  new  re- 
publics ;  for  neither  was  it  practica- 
ble nor  desirable  that  every  thing 
should  be  done  at  once :  and  it 
would  be  unjust  and  absurd  to  ex- 
pect a  government  to  arrive  at  per- 
fection in  the  very  outset — to  be 
mature  at  the  hour  of  birth.  All  wo 
ought  to  expect  is,  that  it  is  advanc- 
ing, and  will  advance ;  we  shall  not 
reproach  it  for  advancing  so  slowly, 
if  this  slowness  be  the  effect  of  pru- 
dence, and  it  avoids  thereby  the 
hazard  of  effecting  nothing,  by  the 
multiplicity  of  the  innovations  it  at- 
tempts. The  portion  of  America 
heretofore  Spanish  has  no  longer 
any  obstacle,  in  the  nature  of  its 
government,  to  its  progression  ;  but 
it  still  has  much  in  the  unformed 
character  of  the  people.  Iguorance, 
intolerance  and  ferocity,  are  not  in- 
stantly reformed  by  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  by  which  they 
were  engendered  ;  and  it  is  to  bo 
expected  that  they  will  long  repel 
many  of  the  benefits  of  civilization 
which  their  newly-acquired  liberty 
offers  to  them.  But  let  us  not, 
therefore,  be  alarmed  or  discourag- 
ed. The  tree  is  planted  on  a  fertile 
soil  ;  it  must  grow — it  must  blos- 
som, and  the  fruit  will  eventually 
mature. 

Such    is    the     aggregate    picture 
which  the  great  tablet  of  the  world 
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exhibits,  of  the  progress  of  the  recent 
eventful  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
the  present  state  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Progressive  and  the  Re- 
trograde systems. 

But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  that 
it  has  not  been  the  object,  and  can- 
not have  been  the  object,  even  of 
the  {Treat  leaders  of  the  retrograde 
system,  to  wage  war  throughout  the 
universe  with  knowledge,  liberty, 
find  morality. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  so.  Perhaps 
the  evil  that  is  done  is  never  the  ob- 
ject, even  of  the  most  evil  doer. 
His  object  is  only  the  imagined  good, 
which  he  hopes  to  obtain  through 
the  means  of  the  evil  deed  ;  and 
the  evil,  or  the  degree  of  the  evil, 
of  the  deed  itself,  is  obscured 
from  his  perception,  by  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  seeks  his  end. 
In  many  instances,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  delusions  of  self- 
love,  and  the  magnified  proportions 
of  the  nearer  objects  of  attachment 
and  intercourse,  as  of  the  eye,  shut 
out  (he  perception  of  what  is  more 
remote,  and  produce  a  perverse  par- 
tiality, even  of  the  understanding 
itself:  and  the  seeming  good  of  what 
is  nearest  to  our  thoughts,  appears  to 
be  the  good  of  all.  The  court  and 
his  courtier's  are  the  monarch's 
world  ;  their  happiness  is  to  him  the 
happiness  of  mankind ;  and  when 
they  increase  in  luxury,  pomp  and 
splendour,  the  nation,  to  his  thought, 
is  wealthy,  and  the  people  prosper  : 
though,  perhaps,  the  magnificence  of 
the  former  has  been  wrung,  by  spoil 
and  oppression,  from  the  latter. 
Perhaps,  also,  some  of  the  master- 
movers  of  the  retrograde  system 
have  deceived  themselves,  as  they 
have  frequently  deceived  their  sim- 
ple followers,  and  have  affirmed  what 
ought  to  be  true,  till  they  believed  it 
to  be  so, — that  they  are  not  enemies 
either  to  the  happiness  or  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  race ;  that  they 
are  only  enemies  to  precipitation  ; 
that  they  only  require  time  to  do 
deliberately  and  wisely  the  good 
they  intend,  that  so  it  may  be  done 
well.  But  then,  unfortunately,  the 
time,  even    for  beginning   to  do  it^ 


never  comes.  Eternity  would  not 
suffice  for  the  deliberation  of  their 
process.  The  greater  part  of  thenj, 
however,  loudly  declare,  that  the 
liberty  established  among  them  is 
sufficient,  if  not  too  great,  already. 
They  approve  of  knowledge,  pro- 
vided it  be  confined  to  the  upper 
classes  :  thus  destroying  emulation 
even  among  them,  and  refusing  the 
exercise  of  reason  to  the  people> 
They  profess,  also,  their  zeal  for  mo- 
rality, and  talk  about  religion  ;  but 
always  modify  the  one,  so  that  those 
only  who  govern  may  profit  by  it> 
and  the  obligations  of  it  bind  only 
the  governed  :  while  the  other  is  to 
preach  resignation  and  submission  to 
the  people,  and  to  impose  no  restric- 
tions on  their  own  gratifications,  in- 
dulgences and  aggressions. 

"  Speak  to  the  people  of  their  du- 
ties, but  never  of  their  rights,"  said 
one  of  Napoleon's  ministers  to  the 
compiler  of  a  sort  of  a  village  news- 
paper. "  Since  you  will  write  upon 
politics,"  said  the  same  minister,  on 
another  occasion,  "  take  care  how 
you  speak  of  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment towards  the  people  ;  but  insist 
upon  the  rights  of  the  chief,  and  of 
his  delegates,  to  the  respect  and 
obedience  of  his  subjects."  Do  not 
our  ministers  and  scribes,  nay,  our 
ministers  of  religion,  and  the  com- 
pilers, too  often,  of  what  are  called 
religious  tracts,  preach  the  same 
doctrines  ?  But  the  upholders  of 
this  retrograde  doctrine  are  neither 
counsellors  fit  for  the  throne,  nor 
ministers  fit  for  the  altar.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  ought  to  know 
how  to  teach  both  kings  and  cour- 
tiers, aye,  and  the  people  too,  that 
rights  and  duties  are  reciprocal ;  that 
the  objects  alike  of  government,  of 
morality  and  .of  religion,  are  to  ad- 
vance the  orogress  of  man,  to  assist 
the  prog^ss  of  knowledge,  and  the 
improvement  of  morals — to  elevate 
man  still  higher  above  the  servile 
brute,  and  bring  him  nearer  to  per- 
fection— to  make  him  wiser,  hap- 
pier and  better. 

If  monarchs,  however,  have  per- 
verted their  own  understaudingsjetiis 
Hot  permit  them  to  pervert  ours.    Let 
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us  use  the  reason  we   have,  to  com-  than  that  which  we  have  left  behind  : 

bat  with  the  sophistry  of  those  who  opening    wider  and    wider,  to    the 

would   misdirect  us :  and  the  know-  view    of  posterity,  the  prospect    of 

ledge  and    the   liberty    we  have  ac-  that  glorious  day  when  Slavery  shall 

«quired,    as   the    means  of  attaining  clank    no    chain,    when    Ignorance 

more  :  and,  though  absolute  perfec-  shall  darken  neither  realm,  nor  race  ; 

tion  be    not   attainable,   let  us  press  when  Truth    and  Morality    shall  be 

boldly    on  in    progress    towards  it ;  exalted  on   the   ruins  of  Fraud  and 

and  do  our  best  to    make    the  quar-  Superstition   ;     when    Misery     and 

ter  of  a   century,  that   is   before  us,  Wretchedness  shall  cease  to  be  dis- 

more   illustrative   of  the  advance  of  pensed   at   a  despot's  nod,  and  Ty- 

huroan  wisdom,  virtue  and   liberty,  ranny  shall  be  no  more. 
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The  Champions  had  come  from  their  fields  of  war, 
Over  the  crests  of  the  billows  far, 

They  had  brought  back  the  spoils  of  a  hundred  shores, 
"Where  the  deep  had  foam'd  to  their  Hashing  oars. 

They  sat  at  their  feast  round  the  Norse  kind's  board. 
By  the  glare  of  the  torch-light  the  mead  was  pour'd, 
The  hearth  was  heap'd  with  the  pine-boughs  high, 
And  they  flung  a  red  radiance  on  shields  thrown  by. 

The  Scalds  had  chanted,  in  Runic  rhyme, 

Their  songs  of  the  sword  and  the  olden  time, 

And  a  solemn  thrill,  as  the  harp-chords  rung, 

Had  breathed  from  the  walls  where  the  bright  spears  hus 

But  the  swell  -was  gone  from  the  quivering  string, 
They  had  sunimon'd  a  softer  voice  to  sing, 
And  a  captive  girl,  at  the  warrior's  call, 
Stood  forth  in  the  midst  of  that  frowning  hall. 

Lonely  she  stood — in  her  mournful  eyes 
Lay  the  clear  midnight  of  the  southern  skies, 
And  their  drooping  lids — oh!  the  world  of  woe, 
The  clouds  of  dreams,  that  sweet  veil  below! 

Stately  she  stood — though  her  fragile  frame 
Seem'd  struck  with  the  blight  of  some  inward  flame, 
And  her  proud  pale  brow  had  a  shade  of  scorn, 
Under  the  waves  of  her  dark  Lair  worn. 

And  a  deep  flush  pass'd,  like  a  crimson  haze, 
O'er  her  marble  cheek,  by  the  pine-fire's  blaze  ; 
No  soft  hue  caught  from  the  south-wind's  breath, 
But  a  tokea  of  fever,  at  strife  with  death! 

She  had  been  torn  from  her  home  away, 
"With  her  long  locks  crowned  for  her  bridal  day, 
And  brought  toflie  of  the  burning  dreams 
That  haunt  the  Exile  by  foreign  streams. 

They  bade  her  sing  of  her  distant  land — 

She  held  its  lyre  with  a  trembling  hand, 

Till  the  spirit,  its  blue  skies  had  given  her,  woke, 

And  the  stream  of  her  voice  into  music  broke. 

Faint  was  the  strain  in  its  first  wild  flow, 
Troubled  its  murmur,  and  sad  and  low  ; 
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But  it  swell'd  info  deeper  power  ere  long, 

As  the  breeze  that  swept  over  her  soul  grew  strong. 

u  They  bid  me  sing  of  Thee,  mine  own,  my  sunny  land!  of  Thee! 

Am  I  not  parted  from  thy  shores  by  the  mournful  sounding  sea? 

Doth  not  thy  shadow  wrap  my  soul? — In  silence  let  me  die, 

In  a  voiceless  dream  of  thy  silvery  founts,  and  thy  pure  deep  sapphire  sky! 

How  should  thy  lyre  give  here  its  wealth  of  buried  sweetness  forth? 

Its  tones,  of  summer's  breathings  born,  to  the  wild  winds  of  the  North? 

"  Yet  thus  it  shall  be  once,  once  more!  my  spirit  shall  awake, 
And  through  the  mists  of  death  break  out,  my  country!  for  thy  sake! 
That  I  may  make  thee  known,  with  all  the  glory  and  the  light, 
\nd  the  beauty  never  more  to  bless  thy  daughter's  yearning  sight! 
Thy  woods  shall  whisper  in  my  song,  thy  bright  streams  warble  by, 
Thy  soul  flow  o'er  my  lips  again — yet  once,  my  Sicily ! 

4t  There  are  blue  heavens— far  hence,  far  hence!  but  oh  !  their  glorious  blue! 

Its  very  night  is  beautiful  with  the  hyacinth's  deep  hue! 

It  is  above  my  own  fair  land,  and  round  my  laughing  home, 

And  arching  o'er  the  vintage  hills,  they  hang  their  cloudless  dome  ; 

And  making  all  the  waves  as  gems,  that  melt  along  the  shore, 

And  steeping  happy  hearts  in  joy — that  now  is  mine  no  more! 

l-  And  there  are  haunts  in  that  green  land— oh!  who  may  dream  or  tell 

Of  all  the  shaded  loveliness  it  hides  in  grot  and  dell? 

Uy  fountains  flinging  rainbow  spray  on  dark  and  glossy  leaves, 

And  bowers  wherein  the  forest-dove  her  nest  untroubled  weaves  ; 

The  myrtle  dwells  there,  sending  round  the  richness  of  its  breath. 

And  the  violets  gleam,  like  amethysts,  in  the  dewy  moss  beneath! 

"  And  there  are  floating  sounds  that  fill  the  skies  through  night  and  day, 
Sweet  sounds!  the  soul  to  hear  them  faints  in  dreams  or  heaven  away! 
They  wander  through  the  olive-woods,  and  o'er  the  shining  seas, 
They  mingle  with  the  orange-scents,  that  load  the  sleepy  breeze  ; 
Lute,  voice,  and  bird  are  blending  there ;  it  were  a  bliss  to  die, 
As  dies  a  leaf,  thy  groves  among,  my  flowery  Sicily! 

"  /may  not  perish  thus— farewell! — yet  no,  my  Country!  no! 

Is  not  Love  stronger  than  the  Grave  ?     I  feel  it  must  be  so ! 

My  fleeting  spirit  shall  o'erpass  the  mountains  and  the  main, 

And  in  thy  tender  starlight  rove,  and  through  thy  woods  again! 

Its  passion  deepens — it  prevails! — I  break  my  chain — I  come 

To  dwell  a  viewless  thing,  yet  bless'd,  in  thy  sweet  air,  my  home!'* 

And  her  pale  arms  dropp'd  the  singing  lyre, 
There  came  a  mist  o'er  her  wild-eye's  fire, 
And  her  dark  rich  tresses,  in  many  a  fold, 
Loosed  from  their  braids,  down  her  bosom  roll'd. 

For  her  head  sank  back  on  the  rugged  wall, 

— A  silence  fell  o'er  the  warrior's  hall! 

She  had  pour'd  out  her  soul  with  her  song's  last  tunc., 

The  lyre  was  broken,  the  minstrel  gone! 
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To  Live!  to  Love!  to  Hope!  and  find  it  vain  ; 

To  see  friends  failing— and  that  riches  fly  ; 
A  youth  of  follies — an  old  age  of  pain  ; 

To  pine  for  freedom,  and  yet  fear  to  die! 
Then  add  to  these  (for  such  is  mortals'  lot) 

To  die  at  last — unpitied,  and  forgot! 


(     fc     ) 
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History  of  the  Conquest  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  Normans,  translated 
from  the  French  of  A.  Thierry. 
o  vols,  octavo. 
I  T  is  surprising  how  very  little  we 
-*-  have  known,  until  within  the  last 
few  years,  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
old  country,  and  of  its  inhabitants, 
rl  tiring  the  Saxon  and  the  early  part 
^f  the  Norman  period  of  history. 
From  the  fabulous  and  musty  old 
chronicles.  Rapin  and  others  pre- 
sented us  with  a  mass  of  incongruous 
vm\  contradictory  details,  from  which 
Hume,  with  more  taste  and  fancy 
than  research,  sketched  a  very  pret- 
ty picture,  upon  which  about  as 
much  reliance  may  he  placed,  with 
respect  to  historical  truth,  as  upon 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  until  Sharon  Turner  wrote 
his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (in- 
valuable for  its  mutter,  defective  as 
it  is  in  style)  that  we  were  possessed 
of  (lie  fact,  that,  instead  of  a  Hep- 
tarchy, England  was  an  Octarchy 
under  the  Savon  domination.  Dr 
Lingard— a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 
if  we  mistake  not — iias  thought  pro- 
per more  recently  to  go  over  the 
same  ground  ;  but.  like  every  other 
popish  historian,  his  statements  are 
so  partial,  his  colduririg  is  so  high, 
snd  his  misrepresentations — not  wil- 
ful perhaps — are  so  gross,  that  not  a 
sentence  of  his  work  ought  to  he  im- 
plicitly believed  without  corrobora- 
tion from  other  quarters. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  re- 
marks hy  a  production  of  great  merit, 
which  has  just  reached  us,  under 
tfic  title  of  a  ';  History  of  the  Con- 
quest of  England,  by  the  Normans, 
Translated  from  t/ie  French  of  A. 
Thierry^  in  three  volumes,  octavo. 
This  may  he  read  with  great  advan- 
tage as  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ; 
or,  more  properly,  it  ought  to  be 
read,  and  compared  v.  ith,  Turner's 
Continuation  of  the  History  of  Eng- 
land  from  the  time  of  the  Nontum 


conquest,  as  the  two  works  will  he 
found  mutually  to  aid  and  illustrate 
each  other. 

As  a  Frenchman,  it  is  perfectly 
natural  that  M.  Thierry  should  have 
his  partialities — that  his  leaning 
should  be  strongly  in  favour  of  his 
own  countrymen.  He  accordingly 
tells  us  that  "  there  are  now  neither 
Normans  nor  Saxons  but  in  history  ;" 
and  he  adds,  that,  "  as  the  latter  do 
not  make  the  more  brilliant  figure  in 
its  pages,  the  mass  of  English  rea- 
ders, not  being  conversant  in  nation- 
al antiquities,  love  to  deceive  them- 
selves respecting  their  origin,  and  to 
consider  the  sixty  thousand  men 
who  accompanied  William  as  the 
common  ancestors  of  all  who  now 
bear  the  name  of  English."  This  is 
all  a  grand  mistake  of  our  author's. 
'•Thus/'  he  proceeds,  "a  London 
shopkeeper,  or  a  Yorkshire  farmer, 
will  talk  of  his  Norman  ancestors, 
just  as  a  Percy,  a  D'Arcy,  a  Bagot, 
or  a  Byron  would  do."  Now  we 
must  take  leave  to  tell  M.  Thierry, 
that,  with  all  respect  for  their  aris- 
tocracy, a  great  portion  of  which  is 
unquestionably  of  Norman  descent, 
the  mass  of  our  people  are,  and  ever 
must  remain,  unless  new  swarms 
from  some  unknown  hive  should 
again  overrun  the  land,  essentially 
Saxon.  Many  of  our  first  families, 
too,  are  still  Saxon  in  their  blood, 
their  complexions,  their  features,  and 
their  feelings.  The  Normans — and 
all  other  Frenchmen — know  that  we, 
Saxons,  glorying  in  the  energy,  the 
valour,  and  the  fame  of  our  fore- 
fathers, which  have  descended  to  us 
unimpaired,  arc  at  all  times  ready  to 
contest  with  them  the  palm  of  supe- 
riority. We  know  not,  indeed,  wli\ 
we  have  retained  or  been  invested 
with  the  name  of  Britons.  The 
Britons,  properly  so  called,  were  an 
inferior  race  :  they  were  conquered 
by  the  Romans — no  disgrace,  per- 
haps— and  after  they  had  enjoyed 
every  possible    opportunity   of   Ivn- 
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proving  themselves  in  the  arts  of 
war  aud  civilization,  through  the  ex- 
ample of  their  masters — after  their 
masters  had  eveu  put  their  country 
into  a  state  of  defence  for  them — 
they  suffered  themselves  to  be  subju- 
gated by  the  Saxons.  We  overthrew 
their  government — we  drove  them  to 
their  mountain  fastnesses — we  anni- 
hilated them  as  a  nation — we  lixed 
ourselves  in  their  seats,  established  a 
rule  of  our  own,  and  still  maintain 
it  in  its  integrity.  How  different 
from  all  this  was  the  vaunted  Nor- 
man Couquest—  the  result  of  a  sin- 
gle battle,  gained  by  chance  rather 
than  by  prowess — the  mere  transfer 
of  the  crown  from  one  family  to 
another,  the  body  of  the  people  re- 
maining comparatively  undisturbed. 
Notwithstanding  our  differing  from 
M.  Thierry  on  this  important  point, 
we  have  the  candour  to  acknowledge 
ihat  we  have  been  delighted  with  his 
work,  which  evinces  great  reading, 
great  research,  great  talent.  We 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  peru- 
sal of  every  reader  who  may  wish 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  that  period  of  history  to  which 
it  more  immediately  relates. 

Massenburg,  a  Tale.     3  vols.  12i.no. 

1825. 

There  is  a  considerable  share  of 
interest  excited  in  these  pages, 
and  several  scenes  amusingly  writ- 
ten. The  last  volume  is  much  the 
best,  and  from  it  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing exemplar.  We  must  premise, 
the  hero  of  it,  O'Neale,  has  received 
three  challenges  at  the  same  time  ; 
the  first  from  Roderic  Graham,  for 
his  impertinence  to  a  lady  ;  the  next 
from  Philip  Massenburg,  for  his  in- 
solence to  his  father  ;  the  third  from 
Mr  Buckham,  a  little  gentleman 
about  four  feet  some  inches  high, 
whom  he  had  placed  upon  a  table 
amid  other  sweetmeats  : — 

"  The  moon  was  young,  yet  it  shed 
light  enough  to  distinguish  objects  by. 
O'Neale  was  leaning  against  a  tree, 
with  a  breast  full  of  untamed  pas- 
sions :  Philin  Massenbnr^  was  there 


in  indignant  vehemence  ;  Mr  Roder- 
ick Graham  arguing  ;  Mr  Buckham 
raving. 

"  '  Mr  Philip  Massenburg,  I  have 
said  before,  and  I  say  it  again,  that 
to  me  of  right  belongs  this  quarrel. 
I  give  you  my  honour  as  a  gentle- 
man, that,  previous  to  your  alterca- 
tion, Mr  O'Neale  had  accepted  my 
defiance,'  said  Mr  Roderick  calmly, 
but  determinately. 

"  '  I  am  far  from  calling  your  word 
in  question  ;  yet  surely  I  must  super- 
sede you.  ilas  he  not  insulted  tho 
grey  hairs  of  my  father  r? 

•'•And  has  he  not  outraged  my 
very  person  !  you  are  men  of  hon- 
our, and  you  ought  to  feel  for  me  i 
If  you  should  deprive  me  of  the 
means  of  wiping  off  my  pollution,  1 
must  hide  my  head  orever  from  the 
light  of  day'  I  must  drag  about  a 
polluted  being  !  your  quarrel  is 
doubtless  just,  but  cannot  so  nearly 
touch  your  feelings.' 

"  l  Had  it  been  personal  insult  I 
would  have  waived  my  claim,'  said 
Philip  Massenburg,  '  but  it  was  my 
lather  he  insulted  !' 

"  '  Both  of  you  must  yield  to  me." 
said  Mr  Graham  ;  '  for  you,  Mr  Mas- 
senburg, surely  for  that  father's  sake, 
you  should  recede  from  this  contest; 
and  for  Mr  Buckham,  let  him  leave 
his  quarrel  in  my  hands  and  I  will 
settle  for  us  both.' 

"'•Never!  never!  Put  yourself 
in  my  place,  Mr  Graham,  and  try  to 
feel  for  me  !  Think  how  fatal  the 
consequences  must  Le  to  me,  if  you 
should  kill  him  !  Let  mine  be  the 
first  chance.  If  I  drop,  you  may- 
still  receive  satisfaction,  and  I  shall 
be  satisfied.' 

"  <  Really,  gentlemen,'  said  O' 
Neale,  ironically,  '  this  is  most  amia- 
ble altercation  of  who  shall  kill  mo 
first.  Jt  is  a  pity  I  have  not  four 
lives,  one  for  each  of  you,  and  one 
for  myself  at  last.' 

'•' '  There  is  no  occasion  for  this  dis- 
pute,' said  Mr  Roderick  Graham,  "  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  1  should 
forego  my  claim.' 

"  -'  Mr  Graham  nut  yourself  in  my 
place  " 
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" i  Tliat  he  cannot  do,'  saidO'Neale ; 
4  had  you  been  his  size  you  had  not 
proved  quite  so  portable.' 

"  '  Mr  Graham,  is  this  bearable  ! 
will  you,  can  you,  deny  me  satisfac- 
tion ?  I  am  even  athirst  for  his 
blood  !' 

"  <  Fa-fe-fi-fo-fum,  little  Jack-the- 
Giant-killer.' 

"  Mr  Buckham  stamped  his  little 
pump-shoed  foot  on  the  ground — 
*  will  you — can  you,  deny  me  !' 

" '  Really,  gentlemen,'  saidO'Neale, 
'you  are  not  acting  like  friends  to 
Mr  Buckham  ;  you  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  for  his  safety,  for  you 
must  see  the  improbability  of  my 
hitting  any  thing  so  small.' 

" '  Do  you  hear  him  !  do  you  hear 
him  !' 

"  '  Pray,  gentlemen,  conduct  this 
disagreement  amicably,  lest  you 
should  kill  each  other,  instead  of  me.' 

u  i  It  is  time  we  came  to  some  re- 
solution, or  we  may  be  surprised.  I 
once  again  positively  declare,  that  I 
cannot  feel  myself  authorized  in  con- 
ceding my  right  to  any  other  person  ; 
and  I  must  beg  that  Mr  Massenburg 
und  Mr  Buckham  will  act  as  seconds 
to  Mr  O'Neale  and  myself.' 

"  '  I  have  yet  one  other  proposal 
to  make,'  said  Mr  Massenburg.  '  We 
may  each  of  us  defend  our  right  with 
some  justice;  the  time  wears,  and 
we  cannot  expect  to  remain  long 
here  undisturbed  ;  let  chance  decide 
for  us  ;  let  us  draw  lots.' 

"  Mr  Graham  was  unwilling  to  re- 
sign a  certain  right  for  an  uncertain 
chance  ;  but,  after  some  arguing,  and 
both  the  other  gentlemen  positively 
declining  to  act  as  seconds,  except 
on  this  arrangement,  he  agreed  ;  and 
as  Mr  Buckham  saw  that  he  must 
either  take  this  chance,  or  lose  all 
hope,  he  likewise  assented. 

••  Three  little  twigs  were  cut  from 
a  neighbouring  willow,  and  Mr  Mas- 
oenburg's  hat  was  converted  into  an 
urn  of  ballot ;  the  lots  were  shaken. 
Had  wealth  and  honour  been  the 
prize  there  could  not  have  been  felt 
greater  incertitude  than  now,  when 
(he  poor  hope  was  to  be  the  execu- 


tioner of  a  fellow  being,  or  to  find  a 
grave. 

"  With  a  trembling  hand  and  agi- 
tated heart,  each  drew  their  chance 
— they  compared — Mr  Massenburg's 
was  the  longest. 

"  Mr  Graham  acquiesced  in  calm 
silence ;  Mr  Buckham  stamped  on 
the  ground,  cursed  his  hard  fortune, 
and  acted  the  madman.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  would  hear  of  officia- 
ting as  second  to  either  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, till  at  length  it  was  urged 
upon  him  as  a  point  of  honour  :  even 
then  he  refused  to  act  for  O'Neale 
and  as  this  point  could  not  be  other- 
wise adjusted,  it  was  likewise  decid- 
ed by  lot. 

"  Fortune  seemed  to  be  amusing 
herself  with  discomfiting  Mr  Buck- 
ham: he  was  assigned  to  Mr  O'Neale. 

"  Even  on  such  an  occasion  as  this, 
when  man,  forgetting  all  the  chari- 
ties of  life,  calmly  and  coo'.by  raises 
his  hand  against  his  fellow,  even  here 
the  ludicrous  crept  in.  What  scene 
is  there,  however  solemn,  however 
sacred,  in  which  she  is  absent  ?  The 
violence  done  to  Mr  Buckham's  feel- 
ings broke  out  in  a  variety  of  ges- 
tures and  contortions,  while  with 
strict  honour,  and  scrupulous  care, 
he  went  through  the  necessary  du- 
ties. The  ground  was  measured,  the 
pistols  examined,  and,  as  they  were 
Mr  Massenburg's  property,  the 
choice  was  given  to  O'Neale  :  still 
he  lingered — what  a  fate  is  mine  ! 

"  '  What  do  we  wait  for  ?'  asked 
Mr  Graham.  '  Mr  Buckham,  it  rests 
with  you  to  drop  the    handkerchief.' 

"  '  No,  sir,  no  ;  not  yet.  There  is 
one  part  of  our  duty  still  unperform- 
ed. Far  be  it  from  either  you  or  I 
to  hurry  any  gentleman  into  an  affair 
of  this  nature,  without  fust  trying  to 
arrange  matters.  Mr  Graham,  I  am 
sure  you  will  assist  me  in  the  lauda- 
ble purpose  of  peacemaking,'"* 

"  '  I  cannot  see,"  said  Mr  Gra- 
ham, '  how  I  can  advance  it  without 
compromising  the  honour  of  my 
friend.  He  did  not  offer  the  affront; 
it  proceeded  from  your  friend,  (Mr 
.Buckham  shrunk  from  the  epithet). 
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If  he  will  make  the  proper  apology, 
certainly  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to 
recommend  Mr  Massenburg  to  ac- 
cept it.' 

"  '  I  will  communicate  your  opin- 
ion to  Mr  O'Neale,'  returned  Mr 
Buckham ;  and  he  approached  him 
much  as  if  he  had  been  infected  by 
the  plague. 

"  '  Mr  O'Neale,  I  am  desired  to 
represent  to  you,  that  it  would  be 
more  acceptable — ha — ha — more  to 
your  honour,  to  admit  that  you  have 
spoken  hastily,  than,  having  done  so, 
to  defend  it.  Will  you  admit  that 
you  have  given  utterance  to  a  few- 
unguarded  words  ?' 

"  '  I  am  willing  to  repeat,  to  con- 
firm, and  to  double  them  ;  and  more- 
over to  defend  them  with  this  pistol 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  anxious  to 
fire  ;  so  pray  waste  no  more  time  in 
idle  words.' 

"  •'  Acting  conscientiously,  I  must 
recommend  you  to  retract." 

" i  I  tell  you,  I  will  not !  since  we 
have  gone  so  far,  let  us  proceed.  I 
would  not  accept  his  apology,  much 
less  make  one.' 

"  Mr  Buckham  turned  despairing- 
ly away,  and  communicated  the  re- 
sult to  Mr  Graham.  Had  he  been 
O'Neale's  friend  he  could  not  more 
fervently  have  hoped  for  his  safety  ; 
he  held  in  his  hand  the  fatal  hand- 
kerchief, his  fingers  grasped  it  con- 
vulsively :  and  it  was  his  own  heart 
that  beat  the  wildest,  when  at  length 
he  let  it  fall. 

"  There  was  the  red  glare,  and 
then  the  loud  report — he  held  his 
breath  and  looked  towards  O'Neale, 
as  the  smoke  rolled  away — he  was 
still  standing. 

" '  I  may  retrieve  my  honour  !' 
he  exclaimed  ;  '  his  blood  is  spared 
to  wash  away  my  stains  !' 

"  The  father's  only  son,  the  watch- 
ed treasure  of  twenty  long  years,  the 
present  joy,  and  the  future  hope — 
had  fallen.  Mr  Graham  lifted  the 
yet  warm  clay  from  the  green  sward, 
stained  with  his  flowing  blood — he 
spoke  to  him,  but  the  spirit  had  fled 
for  ever — the  soul  had  gone  to  its 
long  home. 
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"  Mr  Graham  relinquished  the 
body,  for  he  could  scarcely  sustain  it: 
his  spirit  had  received  a  check,  and 
a  chill  passed  over  his  soul.  '  This 
is  honour  !'  he  exclaimed.  '  Falla- 
cious feeling  !' 

"  l  Is  there,'  asked  O'Neale,  *  any 
hope  if  help  could  be  procured?' 

"  '  There  is  none  :  and  I  would  re- 
commend to  you,  Mr  O'Neale,  to  pro- 
vide for  your  own  safety.' 

"  '  First,'  said  Mr  Buckham,  l  sat- 
isfy my  injured  honour.' 

" '  Is  it  possible,'  said  Mr  Gra- 
ham, '  that  here,  with  this  inanimate 
body  before  your  eyes,  you  can  med- 
itate yet  further  violence  ?' 

" '  You  cannot  feel  for  me,  Mr 
Graham  ;  I  would  sooner  be  like  that 
breathless  corpse  than  carry  my  own 
living  shame  !' 

"  '  I  follow  your  advice,  Mr  Gra- 
ham,' said  O'Neale,  entirely  disre- 
garding Mr  Buckham  ;  '  you  have 
acted  as  a  man,  and  I  am  sorry  you 
are  involved  in  this  affair.  Psha  !' 
he  added,  repulsing  the  pistol  Mr 
Buckham  had  reloaded  and  now 
pressed  upon  him.  '  I  have  already 
humoured  you  too  much  !  Go  your 
way,  and  leave  me  unmolested. — 
Man  !  I  fight  not  with  you.  I  haz- 
ard no  more  lives  to-night.  Go, 
poor  fool  !  sport  it  with  thy  fellows, 
and  thrust  not  thyself  into  danger's 
way.' 

"  O'Neale  dashed  down  the  lane 
with  a  heart  from  whence  personal 
feeling  had  banished  humanity  ;  Mr 
Buckham  followed :  O'Neale  soon 
gained  the  rustic  bridge,  he  rushed 
across  it,  and  dislodging  the  planks, 
sent  them  headlong  down  the  stream. 

"  '  Stay  !  stay  if  you  are  a  man  !* 
exclaimed  Mr  Buckham,  following, 
with  breathless  speed. 

u '  I  shall  not  make  many  more 
pauses  on  this  side  the  channel,'  re- 
turned O'Neale,  as  he  stood  on  the 
opposite  side  ;  '  yet  in  compliment 
to  you,  who  have  paid  so  many  com- 
pliments to  me,  I  pause  now  to  hear 
what  you  may  wish  to  say.' 

" '  You  will  provoke  me  to  fire  up- 
on you  as  you  stand,  insolent  bray* 
that  you  are !' 
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"  l  Mr  Buckham,  I  never  lose  my 
temper,  unless  I  have  lost  something 
else  before.' 

"  '  Will  you  give  me  satisfaction  ?' 

" '  Will  I  give  you  some  ginger- 
bread !' 

"  '  Wretch  !  villain  !' 

u  l  Rail  on.     Adieu.' 

"  '  Stay  !  you  are  discovered  ! 
They  are  upon  you.' 

"  l  Fool  that  I  was  to  dally  with 
you  here  !' 

"  They  paused.  Mr  Buckham  was 
as  carefully  silent  as  was  O'Neale  : 
though  baffled  in  his  hopes,  and  his 
soul  boiling  with  indignation,  not  a 
thought  of  betrayal  entered  his  heart : 
but  their  precaution  was  vain  :  O' 
Neale  saw  that  if  he  attempted  flight, 
ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  country, 
he  must  soon  be  overtaken  :  a  crowd 
of  mingled  servants  and  labouring 
men  encircled  Mr  Buckham. 

a  '  So,  so,  gentlemen  !  Be  so  good 
as  to  walk  this  way  and  we  will  at- 
tend you.     Fine  work,  indeed  !' 

"l  What  do  you  wish  with  us?' 
asked  O'Neale,  'What  is  the  matter?' 

"  '  What  is  the  matter  !  and  can 
you  pretend  not  to  know  ?' 

"  l  Not  I  indeed.' 

"  l  Not  know  that  young  Mr  Mas- 
senburg  has  been  murdered  !' 

"  '  Mr  Massenburg  murdered  !  im- 
possible, I  hope  !' 

"  '  Come,  come,  gentlemen,  don't 
pretend  to  be  ignorant.  We  know 
that  gentlemen  will  quarrel,  and  fight, 
sometimes;  and  more's  the  pity,  say 
1,  that  they  can't  have  a  few  rounds 
with  their  fists,  and  have  done  with 
it,  instead  of  firing  pistols  at  one  an- 
other's heads.  But  it's  of  no  use  dil- 
ly-dallying, so  be  so  good  as  to  walk 
back  with  us.' 

"  '  Ah  !  I  see  how  it  is,'  said  O' 
Neale.  '  Could  any  body  have 
thought  that  such  a  little  man  could 
have  had  such  a  big  heart.  I  will 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  how  we  came  to 
be  standing  here  in  this  way  :  as  I 
was  taking  a  solitary  walk  I  was  star- 
tled with  the  report  of  pistols,  and 
presently  Mr  Buckham  came  run- 
ning down,  as  nimble  as  a  little  har- 
lequin.     Thought    I,   here   is   bad 


work  ;  this  man  wants  to  run  away  ; 
so  I  just  loosened  these  planks  and 
sent  them  swimming,  before  he  got 
up  ;  and  he  was  threatening  to  shoot 
me  for  my  pains  when  you  arrived, 
He's  the  man,  depend — ' 

"  '  Lying  villain  !'  exclaimed  Mr 
Buckham,  stamping  down  the  grass 
with  impotent  rage. 

"  '  You  may  see  that  he  holds  in 
his  hands  the  pistol  which  has  de- 
stroyed Mr  Massenburg.' 

"  '  You  almost  provoke  me  to  send 
the   bullet  it  contains  at  your  head  !' 

"  The  pistol  was  instantly  dashed 
from  his  hands,  and  his  arms  pinion- 
ed behind  him. 

"  Mr  Buckham  raved.  '  Who  are 
you  that  dare  thus  to  treat  a  gentle- 
man ?' 

"  '  Gaffer  Gray,  at  your  service.' 

"  '  All  the  world  conspires  against 
me  !  I  could  stamp  you,  menial,  to 
atoms  !' 

"  '  Not  with  such  a  mylady-foot  as 
that :  do  you  wish  me  to  tie  your 
shoestring,  sir,  for  I  see  you  can't 
stoop  now.' 

"  '  Fools  that  you  are  !  do  you  be- 
lieve this  preposterous  tale  !  I  tell 
you  that  man  fought  with  Mr  Mas- 
senburg, and  not  I.' 

"  <  Don't  believe  him,  my  good 
friends.  I  affronted  him  at  the  Hill, 
and  he  wants  to  revenge  himself 
upon  ine,  and  to  effect  his  own  es- 
cape.' 

"  *  Ah,  he  can't  deceive  us.  He 
must  go  along  with  us ;  and  perhaps 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  come 
too  as  a  witness.' 

"  '  Certainly.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  I  shall  cross  this  water  ?' 

"'If  you  go  through  the  groves, 
and  cut  through  leg  of  mutton  field 
— do  you  know,  leg  of  mutton  field  ?' 

"  '  Oh,  perfectly.' 

" '  Well,  and  so  on  through  five- 
acre  close,  you'll  get  to  another 
bridge.' 

"  '  I  shall  be  at  the  Hill  as  soon  as 
you.  Mr  Buckham,  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  amicable  in- 
tentions, and  I  wish  you  better  suc- 
cess another  time.  You  must  seek 
some  other  giant  to  kill.' 
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"  '  Are  you  such  fools  as  to  let  him 
50?' 

" '  Come  along,  my  master.  We'll 
mind  our  own  business.' 

"  '  Fools  !  Dolts  !  Idiots  !'  and 
amidst  angry  and  loud  vociferations, 
Mr  Buckham  was  dragged  away." 

So  much  for  a  specimen  of  the  au- 
thor's talents,  which  is,  we  think, 
enough  to  warrant  a  very  sufficient 
fund  of  entertainment  for  the  reader. 

Tales  by  the  O^Hara  Family.  3 
vols. 

Illustrations  of  the  Hibernian 
character  and  manners  have  lately 
become  popular  in  this  country. 
The  strong  features  of  our  western 
neighbours  have  been  delineated 
with  characteristic  fidelity  ;  and  their 
strange  superstitions,  and  errors  ia 
point  of  reasoning,  have  been  notic- 
ed with  ludicrous  effect. 

The  present  volumes  comprehend 
three  tales,  of  which  the  first — Cro- 
hoore  of  the  Pill-Hook — is  the  best. 
It  commences  with  a  funeral,  not 
kept  (in  the  usual  manner)  with 
noisy  mirth,  but  with  sober  and  ap- 
propriate decency.  It  appears  that 
many  of  the  catholic  priests  have 
strenuously  endeavoured  to  check 
the  merriment  attendant  upon  this 
kind  of  wake,  and  have  in  some  de- 
gree succeeded  in  their  object.  As 
this  wake  is  the  consequence  of  a 
horrid  murder  which  makes  a  great 
figure  in  the  narrative,  the  early 
mention  of  it  is  irregular ;  but  we 
merely  follow  the  writer  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Anthony  Dooling,  a  substantial 
farmer,  kind-hearted  and  hospitable, 
but  of  a  passionate  and  violent  dis- 
position, is  seated  with  his  family 
and  friends  near  the  kitchen-fire,  on 
Christmas  eve  ;  and  the  sociality  of 
the  scene  is  enlivened  by  the  merry 
dance.  Every  person  is  in  good  hu- 
mour, except  one. 

"  There  was  but  one  individual 
present,  the  quick  and  resolute 
glance  of  whose  red  eye,  as  it  shot 
from  one  to  another  of  the  dancers, 
showed  no  sympathy  with  the  happy 
scene.     This  was  a  young   man  in 


the  prime  of  life,  as  to  years,  but 
with  little  else  of  the  charm  of  youth 
about  him.  An  exhuberance  of 
bristling  fiery  red  hair  stared  around 
a  head  of  unusual  size  ;  his  knobby 
forehead  projected  much,  and  termi- 
nated in  strongly-marked  sinuses, 
with  brows  of  bushy  thickness,  of  the 
colour  of  his  hair;  his  eyes  fell  far 
into  their  sockets,  and  his  cheek- 
bones pushed  out  proportionably 
with  his  forehead,  so  that  the  eyes 
glared  as  from  a  recess  ;  then  his 
cheeks  were  pale,  hollow,  and  retir- 
ing ;  his  nose,  of  the  old  Milesian 
mould,  long,  broad-backed,  and 
hooked  ;  his  jaws  came  unusually 
forward,  which  caused  his  teeth  to 
start  out  from  his  face  ;  and  his  lips, 
that,  without  much  effort,  never 
closed  on  those  disagreeable  teeth, 
were  large,  fleshy,  and  bloodless,  the 
upper  one  wearing,  in  common  with 
his  chin,  a  red  beard,  just  changed 
from  the  down  of  youth  to  the  brist- 
liness  of  manhood,  and  as  yet  un- 
shaven. These  features,  all  large  to 
disproportion,  conveyed,  along  with 
the  unpleasantness  deformity  in- 
spires, the  expression  of  a  bold  and 
decided  character ;  and  something 
else  besides,  which  was  malignity  or 
mystery,  according  to  the  observa- 
tion or  mood  of  the  curious  observ- 
er. Had  they,  together  with  the 
enormous  head,  been  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  man  of  large  size, 
they  would  not,  perhaps,  have  creat- 
ed much  extraordinary  remark  ;  but 
attached,  in  the  present  instance,  to 
a  trunk  considerable  under  the 
height  of  even  men  of  low  stature, 
their  unnatural  disproportion  proba- 
bly heightened  their  unfavourable  ex- 
pression, and,  joined  to  the  man's 
countenance  and  supposed  temper, 
created,  among  his  rustic  compeers, 
a  feeling  of  dislike  and  dread  for 
their  possessor ;  repelling  all  free- 
dom, which,  by  the  way,  he  did  not 
seem  anxious  to  encourage. 

"Having  said  this  young  person 
was  very  short  in  stature,  it  should 
be  added,  that  he  was  not  at  all  de- 
formed. Across  his  shoulders  and 
breast,   indeed,  was  a  breadth   tnat 
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told  more  for  strength  than  propor- 
tion, and  his  arms  were  long  and  of 
Herculean  sinew  ;  but  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure,  hips,  thighs,  and 
legs,  bespoke  vigour  and  elasticity, 
rather  than  clumsiness,  and  it  was 
known  that,  strange-looking  as  the 
creature  might  be,  he  could  run, 
leap,  or  wrestle,  with  a  swiftness  and 
dexterity  seldom  matched  among 
men  of  more  perfect  shape  and  more 
promising  appearance." 

This  strange  being  is  Crohoore, 
the  hero  of  the  tale,  who  soon  in- 
volves himself  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
farmer,  by  whom  he  is  assaulted  and 
knocked  down.  Dreading  his  re- 
vengeful spirit,  the  assembled  friends 
are  alarmed,  yet  without  expecting 
the  catastrophe  which  ensues.  Ear- 
ly in  the  morning,  Pierce  Shea,  the 
betrothed  admirer  of  Alley,  the  far- 
mer's daughter,  returns  to  the  house, 
and  is  filled  with  indescribable  hor- 
ror. He  finds  a  bill-hook  smeared 
with  clotted  gore,  and  discovers  the 
mangled  bodies  of  Anthony  and  his 
wife,  and  also  of  one  of  the  servants. 
Rushing  into  the  chamber  of  his 
sweetheart,  he  finds  her  bed  empty, 
and  knows  not  what  to  think  of  her 
fate.  The  general  suspicion  falls 
upon  Crohoore,  and  an  eager  search 
is  consequently  made  for  the  base 
assassin.  On  one  occasion,  Pierce 
comes  nearly  up  with  him,  plunges 
into  a  river  after  him,  and  even 
owes  his  preservation  from  a  watery 
death  to  the  man  whom  he  is  en- 
deavouring to  bring  to  justice.  In 
the  progress  of  his  search,  he  re- 
ceives intelligence  that  the  supposed 
delinquent  has  taken  refuge  in  the 
cave  of  Dunmore,  of  which  we  have 
a  picturesque  description. 

"  This  cave  is  regarded  as  the 
great  natural  wonder  of  the  district. 
At  the  time  of  our  narration,  it  was 
believed  by  the  surrounding  peasan- 
try to  be  the  residence  of  every  de- 
scription of  supernatural  beings ; 
even  at  this  day,  there  are  shrewd 
notions  on  the  point ;  but,  at  a  re- 
moter one,  the  conviction  reigned 
in  its  glory.  Here,  on  great  occa- 
sions,   did    the   good    people    hold 


their  revels ;  and  it  was  also  the 
chosen  abode  of  the  Leprechauns, 
or  fairy  mechanics,  who,  from  vari- 
ous quarters,  assembled  in  it  (the 
cavern  being  suspected  to  ramify, 
under  ground,  to  every  point  in  the 
kingdom),  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing foot-gear  for  the  little  race 
to  which  tliey  were  appended.  This 
could  not  be  doubted,  as  many  had 
heard  the  din  of  their  hammers,  and 
caught  odd  glimpses  of  their  green 
sherkeens,  or  of  their  caps  with  red 
feathers  in  them,  what  time  the  stars 
grew  white  before  the  sun.  It  was 
the  dwelling,  too,  of  more  horrid 
spirits,  of  whose  nature  there  exist- 
ed no  clear  notion,  but  who,  in  the 
very  distant  abodes  of  the  cavern, 
roamed  along  the  oft' brink  of  a  little 
subterranean  rivulet,  the  boundary 
of  their  dark  abode,  and  took  vast 
delight  in  exterminating  any  unfortu- 
nate being  fool-hardy  enough  to 
cross  the  forbidden  stream,  and  so 
encroach  on  their  charmed  domain  ; 
and  this  was  also  fully  shown  by  the 
splintered  human  bones  that  (really, 
however)  strewed  the  bed  of  the  rill, 
Wild  shrieks  were  often  heard  to 
pierce  the  darkness  through  the  gap- 
ing mouth  of  the  cavern  ;  but  often- 
er  the  merry  fairy-laugh,  and  the 
small  fairy  music,  tingled  to  the 
night-breeze. 

"  The  absolute  physiognotny  of 
the  place  was  calculated  to  excite 
superstitious  notions.  In  the  midst 
of  a  level  field,  a  precipitate  inclined 
plane  led  down  to  a  sudden  pit, 
across  which,  like  a  vast  blind  arch, 
the  entrance  yawned,  about  eighty 
feet  perpendicular,  and  from  thirty 
to  forty  wide  ;  overhung  and  fes- 
tooned with  ivy,  lichen,  bramble, 
and  a  variety  of  wild  shrubs,  and 
tenanted  by  the  owl,  the  daw,  and 
the  carrion  crow,  that  made  rustling 
and  screaming  exit  into  the  day- 
light as  soon  as  disturbed  by  an  ex- 
ploring foot :  and  when,  all  at  once, 
you  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  de- 
scent, and  looked  from  the  cheery 
day  into  the  darkness  of  this  gaping 
orifice,  repelling  and  chilling  the  cu- 
riosity   that    it     excited — giving    a 
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promise  of  something  to  be  discov- 
ered, and  a  threat  to  the  discoverer, 
— suggesting  a  region  to  be  travers- 
ed so  different  from  our  own  fair  fa- 
miliar world,  and  yet  nameless  dan- 
ger to  be  incurred  in  the  progress, — 
your  heart  must  have  been  either 
very  callous  or  very  bold,  and  imagi- 
nation entirely  a  blank,  if,  at  this 
first  glance,  you  felt  no  unusual  stir 
within  you. 

"  After  entering  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern,  the  light  of  your  torches 
showed  }'ou  that  vast  masses  of  rock 
protruded  overhead,  ready,  at  every 
step,  to  crush,  and  held  in  their 
places  as  if  by  miracle  alone.  At  a 
short  distance,  two  separate  passages 
branched  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left.  To  explore  the  one,  a  bar- 
rier of  steep  rocks,  made  dangerous 
by  the  damp  slime  that  covered 
them,  should  be  scaled ;  then  you 
would  proceed  along  a  way  of  con- 
siderable length,  sometimes  obliged, 
from  the  lowness  of  the  heading,  to 
stoop  on  hands  and  knees,  still  over 
slippery  rocks  and  over  deep  holes, 
formed  by  the  constant  dripping  of 
the  roof :  till  at  last  you  would  sud- 
denly enter  a  spacious  and  lofty 
apartment.  Throughout  the  whole 
chamber,  the  awful  frolic  of  nature 
bears  comparison  with  art : — ranges 
of  fluted  columns,  that  seem  the 
production  of  the  chisel,  only  much 
dilapidated  by  time,  rise  almost  at 
correct  distances  to  the  arching 
roof;  by  the  way,  having  necessa- 
rily been  formed  by  petrifaction, 
drop  upon  drop,  it  is  astounding  to 
think  of  the  incalculable  number  of 
years  consumed  in  the  process. 
And  this  is  the  regal  fairy-hall  ;  and 
the  peasants  say,  that  when  the  myri- 
ads of  crystallisations  that  hang  about 
are,  on  a  gala  evening,  illuminated, 
and  when  the  for-ever  falling  drops 
sparkle  in  the  fairy  light,  the  scene 
becomes  too  dazzling  for  mortal  vi- 
sion." 

Pierce  is  warned  not  to  enter  the 
cave,  as  frightful  stories  are  connect- 
ed with  it ;  but  he  rushes  into  it  with 
an  eagerness  which  alarms  his  com- 
panions ;  and,  while  they  are  filled 
with  superstitious   terrors,  Crohoore 


sallies  out  and  makes  his  escape,  be- 
ing supposed  to  be  protected  by  un- 
earthly friends  and  agency. 

Doran,  a  profligate  young  man, 
who  had  formerly  carried  off  the 
fair  Alley,  but  afterwards  resigned 
all  pretensions  to  her  hand,  now 
joins  Pierce  in  his  search,  and  en- 
gages for  the  recovery  of  the  mai- 
den. He  even  seduces  his  friend 
into  an  association  with  a  gang  of 
White  Boys.  Pierce  is  consequent- 
ly apprehended,  tried,  and  condemn- 
ed ;  but,  by  the  efficacy  of  some  fa- 
vourable circumstances  in  his  con- 
duct, and  the  aid  of  friendly  but 
mysterious  influence,  he  obtains  his 
pardon;  while  Crohoore,  being  at 
length  discovered,  is  arraigned  for 
a  three-fold  murder.  The  evidence 
against  the  hero  of  the  bill-hook  is 
apparently  strong  and  conclusive ; 
and  he  does  not  even  attempt  to 
maintain  his  innocence.  When  he 
offers  to  restore  Alley  to  her  friends, 
the  judge  says  to  him,  " '  Do,  and 
Heaven  give  you  the  grace  to  keep 
that  expressed  resolution,  during  the 
very  short  space  of  time  allotted  you 
on  this  earth.  The  sentence  of  the 
court  is,  that  you  be  taken  from  the 
place  where  you  stand,  to  the  place 
whence  you  came,  and  in  one  hour* 
— 'In  one  hour!'  exclaimed  the 
wretch,  at  last  completely  thrown  off 
his  guard,  and  clasping  his  hands  in 
evident  terror  and  confusion — '  Iti 
one  hour,  my  lord  judge  !  oh,  be 
more  merciful !  I  can  do  nothing  in 
one  short  hour  !  I  cannot  keep  1113' 
promise  !' 

"  A  person  who  leaned  against  the 
lower  part  of  the  side  of  the  dock 
here  turned  his  face  half-round  to 
observe  the  prisoner,  and  Crohoore, 
suddenly  changing  his  manner, 
darted  his  body  over  the  barrier, 
and,  with  the  ferocity  and  certainty 
of  a  wild  beast,  clutched  him  by  the 
breast ;  and — <  Help,  help  f  give 
help,  here  !'  he  roared.  The  court 
became  a  scene  of  confusion  : — '  He 
will  murder  the  man  !'  was  the  uni- 
versal oy. 

"The  judge  called  loudly  on  the 
sheriff  to  quell  the  tumult,  and  re- 
strain the   maniac   violence  of  th© 
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desperate  culprit,  ere  mischief  could 
be  done  :  and  that  officer,  not  being 
himself  a  very  athletic,  courageous, 
or  active  person,  ran  to  collect  the 
force  in  attendance.  Matthew,  the 
jailer,  who  occupied  his  usual  place 
on  the  barrier  between  the  outer 
and  inner  docks,  strove,  with  all  his 
might,  to  tear  away  the  hands  of  the 
dwarf  from  the  breast  of  the  person 
he  held ;  but  the  gripe  was  kept 
with  almost  superhuman  force.  The 
man  himself,  a  powerful,  athletic 
figure,  exerted  his  strength  to  the 
utmost.  At  first  he  pushed  with  his 
arms  against  the  side  of  the  dock, 
and  swung  out  from  his  captor ; 
then  he  was  seen  to  snatch  a  pistol 
from  his  bosom,  and,  ere  hindrance 
could  be  offered,  he  fired  it  in  Cro- 
hoore's  face  ;  but,  from  their  strug- 
gling, the  shot  took  no  effect,  glanc- 
ing upward,  fortunately  for  the  spec- 
tators also,  and  striking  near  the 
ceiling  of  the  court-house.  Then 
Crohoore  redoubled  his  efforts. 
Hitherto  he  had  stood  on  a  form, 
placed  in  the  dock,  to  elevate  him 
sufficiently  before  the  eyes  of  the 
court;  from  this  he  jumped  into  the 
body  of  the  dock;  there,  still  hold- 
ing firmly  to  his  man,  flung  himself 
down,  and,  by  the  hanging  weight  of 
his  body,  unwittingly  assisted  in- 
deed by  Matthew's  continued  tug- 
ging, as  well  as  by  the  amazing  pow- 
er of  his  own  arms,  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  dragging  over  the  wooden 
bar  the  object  of  his  unaccountable 
hostility.  Both  rolled  on  the  ground 
within  the  dock,  and  a  dreadful 
scuffle  went  on  between  them.  The 
man  fastened  his  hands  on  Crohoore's 
throat,  and  the  dwarf  was  near- 
ly suffocated.  Again  he  cried  out 
for  help  ;  and — i  Ho  !  ho  ."  he  con- 
tinued, half  choking — '  my  lord  the 
judge,  give  your  orders  to  saze  upon 
this  man — 111  have  more  than  an 
hour,  now,  if  a  friend  is  as  loocky  as 
I  am — help,  or  he  is  gone  !  he  chokes 
me,  to  keep  down  my  words  ! — saze 
him  ! — for  this  is  the  murderer  of 
the  Doolings  !' — l  Yes,  sir,'  exclaim- 
ed Mr.  B.  rushing  in  and  addressing 
the  sheriff,   who  had  just  re-entered 


with  his  force;  'here  is  your  war- 
rant for  the  apprehension  of  that 
man  :  as  a  magistrate  of  your  coun- 
ty, I  commit  him  to  your  charge.' — ■ 
'  Thanks  to  your  honour,'  said  Cro- 
hoore, loosing  his  grasp,  when  he 
saw  his  antagonist  secured  by  other 
hands  ;  ' I  give  your  noble  honour 
thanks  from  my  heart  ;  I  knew 
you'd  be  in  time  to  stand  my 
friend  ;'  and  he  lightly  bounded  to 
the  form,  upon  which  he  had  for- 
merly stood,  at  the  front  of  the  dock. 
— i  My  lord,'  continued  Mr.  B.,  ad- 
dressing the  judge,  to  whom  he  was 
personally  known,  <  accident  has 
this  morning  put  into  my  hands  one 
of  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  mur- 
der with  which  the  person  at  the  bar 
stands  charged,  and  of  which  he  is 
convicted  ;  but,  my  lord,  he  is  inno- 
cent as  I  am  ;  the  man  he  has,  him- 
self, just  seized,  and  whom  I  have 
now  arrested,  is  one  of  the  true  mur- 
derers ;  the  other  I  have  spoken  of 
is  secured  also.' 

""A  burst  of  astonishment  and  in- 
credulity escaped  all  the  hearers,  as 
Mr.  B.  passed  to  the  bench  to  con- 
verse with  the  judge:  and,  while 
one  neighbour  whispered  his  doubts 
or  wonder  to  the  other,  that  other 
might  be  seen  smartly  turning  his 
head,  compressing  his  brow,^  and 
throwing  all  his  wisdom  into  his 
look,  as  in  brief  speech  he  asserted, 
what  he  knew  in  his  heart  to  be  un- 
true, that,  all  along,  he  had  expected 
something  of  the  kind  :  and  every 
one  evinced  sympathetic  sentiments 
of  surprise,  caution,  or  assent,  by 
upraised  hands  and  quick  shakings 
of  the  head,  while  the  rapid  com- 
ment flew  around,  in  different  direc- 
tions. '  It  bates  bannachar,'  said 
some,  meaning  to  express  their  sur- 
prise or  consternation  : — '  Tut — it 
can  never  be  ; — look  at  him,'  observ- 
ed others  who  persisted  in  their  skill 
in  physiognomy. — '  Faith,  after  all,' 
whispered  the  most  credulous  or 
charitable  ;  '  he's  as  ugly  as  sin  ;  but 
handsome  is  that  handsome  does  ; 
let  us  see  the  rest  of  it ;'  and  then 
each  made  the  most  of  the  place  in 
which  he  happened  to  be  stuck  ;  and 
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bodies  were  protruded,  and  necks 
and  noddles  poked  forward,  mouths 
opened  wide,  eyes  and  ears  distend- 
ed and  pricked  up,  and  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  idle  breath  held  in,  to  see, 
hear,  and  if  possible  understand,  the 
wonderful  sequel,  that  by  their  own 
calculations  was  immediately  to  fol- 
low. And  all  eyes  were  of  course 
now  bent  on  the  man  who  had  been 
so  unexpectedly  taked  into  custody, 
and  so  suddenly  accused  of  the 
dreadful  crimes  for  which  another 
was  about  to  suffer.  He  stood,  sur- 
rounded by  the  sheriff's  power,  in  an 
ample  outside  coat,  of  which  the 
standing  collar  reached  above  his 
ears,  and  was  clasped  with  a  hook- 
and-eye  over  the  lower  part  of  his 
features  :  a  large  black  patch  cover- 
ed one  of  his  eyes  :  and  a  black  silk 
handkerchief,  as  if  applied  to  an  ail- 
ing part,  extended  along  one  side  of 
his  face  ;  while  his  hat, of  unusual  di- 
mensions iu  the  leaf,  and  which  he 
had  hastily  put  on  in  the  scuffle, 
slouched  down   so    far  as  scarce  to 


leave  a  trace  of  feature  visible. — 
<  Take  off  his  outside  coat  from  the 
prisoner,'  said  the  judge,  pausing  iu 
his  conversation  with  Mr.  13.  His 
commands  were  obeyed ;  and  the 
handles  of  two  large  pistols,  exclu- 
sive of  that  discharged  at  Crohoore, 
and  which  he  had  dropped,  were 
seen  projecting  from  the  bosom  of 
his  inner  garb. — '  Remove  his  hat, 
and  the  patch  and  handkerchief 
from  his  face,'  the  judge  continued: 
this,  too,  was  done  ;  and  the  guilt- 
striken  countenance  of  the  real  mur- 
derer was  that  of  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, Rhia  Doran.'  " 

It  subsequently  appears  that  Cro- 
hoore was  the  stolen  child  of  the  un- 
fortunate Dooiing;  that  he  had  no 
concern  in  the  murder  ;  and  that  he 
was  the  preserver  of  the  life  and 
honour  of  his  sister  Alley,  who, 
emerging  from  her  place  of  refuge,  is 
married  to  her  lover,  while  Dorau 
is  capitally  punished  for  his  wicked- 
ness and  cruelty. 


ON  FASHIONS. 


{Concluded  f> 

THE  object  of  dress  should  be  to 
add  to  nature's  charms  :  that 
seems  tolerably  obvious,  and  it  is  not 
denied.  It  is,  to  add  to  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  pleasing  and  capti- 
vating the  other  sex  ;  that,  we  have 
demonstrated.  Man  may  not  judge 
of  the  value  of  laces  or  the  price  of 
trimmings  ;  but  he  does  judge  of 
their  power,  and  by  their  powers 
they  ought  to  be  judged.  Woman 
dresses,  nevertheless,  that  she  may 
show  to  fellow  woman,  the  superior- 
ity of  Mechlin  to  Buckingham  ;  that 
she  may  measure  the  length  of  her 
bill  or  the  profundity  of  her  purse 
with  those  of  her  rivals.  Man  knows 
nothing  of  these  rival  superiorities — 
till  he  pays  the  bills  at  least.  The 
young  aspirant  to  a  settlement,  whose 
whole  fortune  perhaps  consists  of 
half  a  dozen  chemises,  u  Love's  very 
last  shifts,"  aod  a  pianoforte,  receives 
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a  present  of  live  hundred  pounds  from 
some  foolish  old  uncle  to  buy  frying- 
pans.  But  the  live  hundred  pounds 
are  spent  on  a  trousseau,  that  they 
may  be  displayed  at  the  milliner's 
for  a  week,  and  be  canvassed  by  all 
the  female  envious,  and  the  country 
cousins,  and  the  customers.  The 
very  niantua-maker  and  milliner  are 
puzzled  how  to  carve  up  so  much 
money  into  shreds  and  tatters  ;  and 
the  husband  receives  a  bundle  of 
rags  with  an  expectant  wife,  sending 
the  former  to  Monmouth-street,  and 
perhaps  wishing  the  latter  there  too. 
The  five  hundred  pounds  would  have 
stocked  his  cellar  with  wines,  or 
bought  his  darling  a  carriage.  He 
would  have  said  if  he  had  dared, 
"  So  come  in  your  coaty  sweet  Tib- 
by  Dunbar." 

But  this  is  the  fashion  also.     The 
darling  sex  taeasnres  all   beauty  by 
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fashion,  but  it  has  forgotten  to  ask 
what  is  the  fashion,  and  who  makes 
the  fashion.  If  they  made  it  them- 
selves, it  might  be  something.  To  be 
sure,  if  each  fair  made  her  own  fash- 
ion, there  would  be  no  such  thing, 
and  the  square  and  the  round,  the 
slim  and  the  squat,  the  septuagena- 
rian and  "  sweet  seventeen,"  "  crab- 
bed age  and  youth,"  would  not  all 
be  thrust  into  the  same  sacques,  and 
shoes,  and  slips,  and  caps,  and  bon- 
nets. Hence  they  must  elect  a  dic- 
tator, we  suppose  ;  and  the  dictator 
is  the  milliner,  the  mantua-maker. 
A  whole  nation,  bright  with  youth, 
and  radiant  with  beauty,  bent  on 
conquest  and  death,  submits  to  the 
government  and  legislation  of  a  hair- 
dresser's wife  living  in  the  Rue  Vi- 
vienne,  in  a  foreign  country,  or  to 
Mrs  Bell,  at  home,  whose  monthly 
displays  of  taste  and  grace  become 
the  unalterable  laws  of  beauty,  not 
to  be  altered,  till  the  next  month. 

The  human  form  is  certainly  no- 
thing, as  we  began  by  proving  ;  and, 
therefore,  as  all  nothings  are  equal 
to  nothing,  and  to  themselves,  it  is 
indifferent  that  old,  fat,  lumbering, 
frowsy,  nothings, and  youthful,  bloom- 
ing, slender,  delicate  ones,  shuold 
be  equalized  in  their  adcmisations. 
But  there  are  or  may  be  varieties  in 
suits  of  clothes  ;  and  as  variety  is  it- 
self a  charm,  it  might  add  to  our 
amusement  if  all  these  nothings  were 
converted  into  many  somethings  in- 
stead of  into  one.  And  certainly 
were  we  to  choose  the  dictator,  it 
should  not  be  the  mantua-maker  and 
the  milliner,  any  more  than  we  would 
allow  the  Quarterly  Review  to  dic- 
tate to  us  what  we  were  to  read. 

Seriously,  will  ladies  never  reflect 
that  all  ages,  all  forms,  all  rank,  all 
beauty,  are  not  the  same,  and  that  it 
is  at  least  part  of  the  essence  of  dress 
that  it  should  be  appropriate  ?  The 
same  fashion  cannot  suit  all.  And 
wiil  they  never  reflect  who  it  is  that 
sets  this  fashion,  which  they  all  pur- 
sue as  if  their  salvation  depended  on 
it  ?  Some  dropsical  or  bandy-legged 
old  dame  finds  it  convenient  to  con- 
ceal her  ancles,  and  immediately  it 


becomes  a  matter  of  grace  and  beau- 
ty to  hide,  even  the  point  of  the  foot, 
and  petticoats  trail  to  sweep  the 
streets.  When  grey  hairs  wished  to 
conceal  themselves,  a  whole  nation 
of  sun-bright  and  auburn  and  jetty 
ringlets,  ringlets  where  each  hair  was 
a  chain  to  draw  all  hearts,  chose  to 
fill  their  heads  with  grease  and  flour; 
and  high  heels,  pads,  cushions  here, 
there,  behind,  before,  hoops,  trains, 
tuckers,  all  have  been,  in  rotation, 
adopted  by  those  who  had  an  inter- 
est in  producing  one  deformity  to 
conceal  another ;  while,  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  fox  in  the  fable,  they 
have  spread  the  epidemy  through 
the  sex,  causing  whole  generations 
immediately  to  cut  off  their  tails  al- 
so. Or  the  mantua-maker  finds  it 
convenient  to  sell  off  her  old  rags, 
her  cuttings  and  cabbage,  at  high 
prices,  and  immediately  the  whole 
sex  is  seen  fluttering  in  trimmings 
and  deformity,  "  a  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches." 

It  is  a  gullible  sex,  that  is  certain. 
And  yet  it  is  provoking  that  all  this 
should  be  considered  beauty,  and 
beauty,  too,  when  it  is  so  often  de- 
formity. If  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  handsome  scapula,  it  would  at  least 
be  prudent  to  inquire,  at  the  looking- 
glass,  whether  all  the  cervical  re- 
gion, in  all,  is  fair,  lest  the  snow 
should  be  less  pure  than  snow  ought 
to  be.  She  who  conceals  a  graceful 
ancle  and  a  slender  foot,  to  displa 
a  bony  clavicle,  or  a  pair  of  hatchet 
formed  omoplates,  is  not  so  wise  as 
the  nation  of  foxes. 

It  is  an  ungallant  conclusion,  but, 
we  fear,  a  true  one,  that  the  princi- 
ples of  taste  are  not  diffused  among 
the  lovely  sex,  or  not  known  to  them. 
We  have  no  objection  to  variations, 
since  variation  is  novelty  and  a 
charm  ;  but  we  shall  never  learn  to 
approve  of  variation  from  beauty  or 
deformity.  If  they  have  no  taste, 
why  will  not  they  put  themselves 
under  the  guidance  of  art,  of  the  art 
of  painting,  not  mantua-making  ?  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  is  the  dictator  to 
be  chosen,  not  Madame  Triaud.  Ac- 
cident, or  taste,  sometimes,  and  chief- 
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ly  originating  in  France,  that  region 
of  taste  in  petty  luxury,  has  often 
conferred  on  the  fair  all  the  beauty 
which  dress  can  give.  We  have  lived 
to  see  them  elegant,  graceful,  and 
attractive  in  their  adornments,  so 
that  painters  have  transmitted  them 
to  posterity  with  the  assurance  of 
commanding  admiration  for  ever. 
There  are  principles  of  beauty  and 
grace,  whatever  the  sex  or  the  milli- 
ners may  think;  but  they  do  not 
know  them  ;  and  thus,  not  content 
with  having  once  discovered  the 
right,  they  proceed  to  wrong,  quit- 
ting beauty  to  follow  deformity. 

And  it  is  the  want  of  taste,  rather 
than  a  corrupted  one,  which  makes 
the  latest  fashion  always  appear  the 
most  beautiful.  Where  there  are 
principles  of  taste,  no  fashion  can 
ever  make  that  beautiful  which  wars 
against  them  :  it  will  be  hideous  in 
spite  of  its  prevalence,  though  it  may 
cease,  from  habit,  to  appear  so  hide- 
ous. The  haystack  head,  the  pinch- 
ed and  armoured  waist,  hoops,  and 
powder,  and  high-heeled  shoes,  have 
appeared  beautiful  in  their  days,  but 
never  to  those  who  had  studied  the 
principles  of  beauty  or  of  art.  If,  in 
their  days  of  luxury  and  corruption, 
the  Roman  ladies  rendered  their 
head-dresses  absurd  by  wanton  vari- 
ety, those  of  the  Greeks  and  their 
dresses,  generally,  have  descended 
to  us  as  models  of  right,  to  which 
posterity  has  continued  to  award  ad- 
miration. There  is  much  also  to 
admire  and  to  follow,  even  in  the 
more  complicated  inventions  of  Bri- 
tish history,  and  there  is  no  want  of 
choice  throughout  the  Continent,  of 
present,  as  well  as  of  past  Europe. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  female 
dress  needs  be  confined  to  a  Greek 
stole,  or  to  any  other  given  form, 
since  variations  and  variety  are  ne- 
cessary. But  there  are  forms  from 
which  the  sex  can  depart,  without 
quitting  them,  through  a  range  as 
wide  as  the  most  wanton  caprices  can 
require.  And  amid  the  endless  va- 
rieties of  colour,  substance,  ornament, 
there  is  the  power  of  producing  and 
reproducing  change  without  end,  and 
9    athe^buMj  vol.  4.     2d  series^ 


yet  without  surrendering  grace  and 
beauty,  and  what  is  not  less  momen- 
tous, the  appropriate. 

If  the  sex  knew  its  own  interests, 
it  would  choose  other  leaders  of  fash- 
ions than  those  who  have  an  interest 
different    from   theirs.       And    if   it 
would  agree  to  exterminate  the  very 
term  fashion,  to  seek   no  longer  to 
rank  itself  under  an  imaginary  lead- 
er, to  trust  to  itself,  and  to  study  for 
itself,  it  would  not  be  long  in  discov- 
ering that  it  had,  not  only  enhanced 
its  charms,  but  saved   its   finances. 
But  to  give  the   necessary  taste,  it 
must  cultivate  that  quality.     It  must 
inquire  into  what  is  graceful  and  fit, 
into   the   principles    of  beauty,  and 
t!ie  laws  of  taste.     Instead  of  "  tak- 
ing lessons,"   from   Mr  Burgess,  or 
spending  seven  years  in  making  a 
pair  of  card   racks,  it  must  learn,  in 
reality,  what  it   pretends    to   do — to 
draw.      From   the    philosophy  and 
the  art  of  colouring,  it  will  be  taught 
to  distribute   its   colours  ;   and,  from 
the  study   of  the  antique  and  of  the 
human    form,  as    from  the  study  of 
pictures  in  general,  it  will   discover 
where  the  lines  of  grace  and  beauty 
lie,  how  they  may  be  created,  or  im- 
proved, or  injured.     It  will  not  then 
destroy  the  beauty  of  its  shining  ring- 
lets to  frizzle   them   into   dirty   sau- 
sages, or  bare   the   most   ill-formed 
parts  of  its  body  to  conceal  the  more 
graceful  and  captivating.     It  will  dis- 
charge its  whole  regiments  of  pads, 
and  cushions,  and  flounces,  and   Gi- 
got  sleeves,  and  all  the   other   trum- 
pery by  which  it   contrives   to   mar 
the  most  beautiful  work  of  nature's 
hand.     We  shall  then  see  woman — 
dear  woman  !  what  she  ought  to  be  ; 
the  grace  alike  of  nature  and  of  art. 
One  word  yet  on  the  hair,  before 
we    part;   that  jewel  in  woman,  of 
which   she  seems  so  little  to  know 
the  value,  if  we  may  judge   by   the 
pains  which  she  takes  to  mar  it.      It 
is   chiefly  by  its    contrast  of  colour 
that  it  is  the  ornament  of  the  face, 
but  partly  also  by  that  contrast  which 
its    roughness   offers  to  the  polished 
smoothness   of  the  brow    and   the 

cheek.     To  maintain  these  leading 
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principles  is  essential.  But  there  is  drawing  will  prove  that  whenever 
more  in  the  disposition  than  either  the  hair  is  so  arranged  that  its  out- 
women  or  their  advisers  are  aware  line,  or  protuberance,  coincides  with 
of;  and  its  principles  lie  somewhat  that  outline  which  would  be  estima- 
deeper  than  they  imagine.  ble  in  the  unadorned  head,  the  effect 
By  a  singularity  proving  the  great  is  beautiful ;  and  that  when  the  re- 
attention  of  ancient  Greece  to  the  verse  takes  place,  the  result  is  de- 
human  form,  its  artists  adopted  those  formity.  To  apply  phrenology  to 
outlines  for  the  head,  the  principles  hair-dressing,  may  appear  fantastical 
of  which,  modern  phrenology,  much  and  ludicrous  ;  and  yet  we  will 
as  it  has  been  ridiculed,  has  explain-  trust  our  demonstration  to  the  trials 
ed  and  justified.  But  it  has  not  been  of  any  one  who  chooses  to  make 
noticed  that  the  same  principles  were  them.  There  is  nothing  so  easy  as 
applied  to  the  arrangement  of  the  to  make  the  experiments  ;  but  as  we 
hair  ;  and  yet,  if  this  be  studied  in  have  not  here  the  means  of  illustrat- 
Greek  art,  it  will  be  seen  that  every  ing  our  theory  by  such  drawings,  we 
outline  produced  by  that  arrange-  must  leave  them  to  the  taste  and 
ment  has  a  reference  to  the  essential  knowledge  of  those  who  have  the 
form  of  the  head  ;  of  the  scull  itself,  command  of  their  pencils  and  an  ao 
\nd  the  most  simple  experiments  in  quaiutance  with  the  human  form. 


THE  CAMPEADOR'S  SPECTRE  HOST. 

On  the  towers  of  Leon  deep  midnight  lay  ; 
Heavy  clouds  had  blotted  the  stars  away  ; 
By  fits  'twas  rain,  and  by  fits  the  gale 
Swept  through  heaven  like  a  funeral  wail. 

Hear  ye  that  dismal — that  distant  hum? 
Now  the  dirge  of  trumpet,  the  roll  of  drum, 
Now  the  clash  of  cymbal ;  and  now,  again, 
The  sweep  of  the  night-breeze,  the  rush  of  rain! 

Hearken  ye,  now,  His  more  near,  more  loud — 
Like  the  opening  burst  of  the  thunder-cloud  ; 
Now  sadder  and  softer, — like  the  shock 
Of  flood  overleaping  its  barrier  rock. 

List  ye  not,  now,  on  the  echoing  street, 
The  trampling  of  horses,  the  tread  of  feet, 
And  clashing  of  armour? — a  host  of  might 
Rushing  unseen  through  the  starless  night! 

St  Isidro!  to  thy  monastic  gate, 
Who  crowding  throng?  who  knocking  wait? 
The  Frere  from  his  midnight  vigil  there 
Upstarts,  and  scales  the  turret-stair  ; 

Then,  aghast,  he  trembles — that  knocking  loud 
Might  awake  the  dead  man  in  his  shroud  : 
Thickens  the  blood  in  his  veins  through  fear, 
As  unearthly  voices  smite  his  ear. — 

"  Ho!  brethren,  wake! — ho!  dead,  arise! — 
Haste,  gird  the  falchions  on  your  thighs ; 
Hauberk  and  helm  from  red  rust  free  ; 
And  rush  to  battle  for  Spain  with  me! 

"•Hither — hither — and  join  our  hosts, 
A  mighty  legion  of  stalwart  ghosts ; 
Cid  Ruydiez  is  marching  there,  and  here 
Gonzalez  couches  in  rest  his  spear! 


Song. 

"  Pelayo  is  here — and  who  despairs 
When  his  Oaken  Cross  in  front  he  bears? — 
And  sure  ye  will  list  to  my  voice  once  more, 
'Tis  I,  your  Cid,  the  Campeador! 

"  Ho!  hither,  hither — through  our  land,  in  arms. 
The  host  of  the  Miramamolin  swarms  ; 
Shall  our  Cross  before  their  Crescent  wane  ? 
Shall  Moormen  breathe  in  the  vales  of  Spain  ? 

"  Flo!  burst  your  cerements — here  we  wait 
For  thee,  Ferrando,  once  the  Great; 
Knock  on  your  gaoler  Death,  and  he 
Will  withdraw  the  bolts,  and  turn  the  key! 

"  Prone  to  the  earth  their  might  must  yield, 
When  we  the  Dead  Host  sweep  the  field ; 
Our  vultures,  to  gorge  upon  the  slain, 
Shall  forsake  the  rocks,  and  seek  the  plain. 

"  Ho!  hurry  with  us  away — away, — 
Night  passes  onwards,  'twill  soon  be  day  ; 
Ho!  sound  the  trumpet;  haste!  strike  the  drum, 
And  tell  the  Moormen,  we  come,  we  come!" — 

The  Frere  into  the  dark  gazed  forth — 
The  sounds  went  forwards  towards  the  North  ; 
The  murmur  of  tongues,  the  tramp  and  tread 
Of  a  mighty  army  to  battle  led. 

At  midnight  slumbering  Leon  through, 
To  battle  field  throng'd  that  spectral  crew  ; 
By  the  morrow  noon,  red  Tolosa  show'd, 
That  more  than  men  had  fought  for  God! 


This  slight  ballad  is  founded  on  a  striking  passage  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid. 
The  idea  is  certainly  a  beautiful  one,  of  the  patriotic  retaining  a  regard  for  their 
country  after  death,  and  a  zeal  for  its  rescue  from  danger  and  oppression.  At  all 
events,  it  is  sufficiently  imaginative  and  romantic. 

Ferrando  the  Great  was  buried  in  the  Royal  Monastery  of  St  Isidro  at  Leon.  The 
time  of  the  occurrence  is  during  the  reign  of  King  Alphonso,  on  the  evening  before 
the  great  battle  of  the  Navas  de  Tolosa,  wherein  it  is  reported  sixty  thousand  of  the 
Mahometans  were  slain. 

Cid  Ruy  Diaz  is  a  name  consecrated  in  Spanish  chivalrous  song. — Pelayo  is  said 
to  have  carried  an  Oaken  Cross  in  the  van  of  his  army,  when  he  led  them  on  to  bat- 
tle.— The  Gonzalez  mentioned,  is  the  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez,  so  renowned  in  the 
ancient  Spanish  Chronicles,  and  one  of  the  many  ballads  concerning  whom  is  given 
in  the  splendid  Translations  of  Mr  Lockhart. — On  St  Pelayo  and  the  Campeador, 
see  the  admirable  remarks  of  Dr  Southey,  passim. 


Oh  !  sweet  comes  the  zephyr's  breath  to-  The  dew  has  fall'n  on  the  scented  flow'rs, 

night  And  the  world  is  all  at  rest  ; 

From  the  fragrant  orange  grove  ;  I  only  wait  for  thy  presence,  sweet, 

And  the  bird  of  eve,  on  yonder  tree,  To  render  me  truly  blest! 

Sits  warbling  her  song  of  love. 

Come,  then,  and  view  this  enchanting 

The  stars  are  dim  ;    yet  the  orb  of  heay1n  scene, 

Through  the  darkness  saileth  on ;  For  now  is  our  meeting  hour, 

Like  the  love  of  woman,  shining  best  When  none  can  list  to  our  vows  of  truth 

When  all  other  lights  are  gone.  In  the  lonely  jasmine  bow'r. 
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T> — • —  and  I  calculated,  that,  by 
"*-*  the  time  we  could  reach  our 
own  sweet  little  island,  we  should,  on 
the  long  neck  of  land,  leading  to  it 
from  the  ferry,  meet  one  of  our 
brother  officers  marching  at  the 
head  of  the  relief-guard  to  Bombay, 
impenetrable  as  a  tortoise,  in  his 
cloak,  blue  trowsers,  and  Wellington 
boots.  Now,  either  laughing  or 
(quizzing  was  naturally  to  be  expect- 
ed by  men  in  soiled  silk  stockings, 
and  full  military  costume,  who  had 
omitted  even  to  bring  a  boat-cloak 
as  a  wrap  in  case  of  the  weather's 
changing.  To  avoid  this  exposure 
we  agreed  to  half  an  hour's  delay ; 
and,  in  search  of  the  sublime  and  cu- 
rious, I  led  my  friend  toward  the 
Parsee  cemetary  on  the  sea-shore. 
The  Parsees  neither  burn  nor  bury 
the  bodies  of  their  dead,  but  expose 
them  in  two  receptacles,  one  for 
males  and  the  other  for  females, 
made  of  solid  masonry,  and  open 
only  at  the  top  for  the  admission  of 
birds  of  prey.  Having  deposited 
the  corpse  in  one  of  these  sepul- 
chres, through  a  door  at  the  bottom, 
it  is  left,  slightly  covered  with  a  mus- 
lin cloth,  to  be  devoured.  The 
bones  are  then  carefully  collected, 
and  buried  in  an  urn,  with  certain 
ceremonies.  This  mode  of  sepul- 
ture was  common,  in  ancient  times, 
in  some  parts  of  Persia.  It  excites 
surprise  now  by  its  seeming  barba- 
rism ;  and  that  it  should  be  practised 
by  such  an  enlightened  and  humane 
tribe  as  the  Parsees  of  Bombay,  who 
are  very  justly  called  the  Quakers  of 
the  East,  is  strange.  Precept  and 
example  will,  however,  school  the 
human  mind  to  any  thing  ;  and, 
therefore,  we  need  not  wonder  at 
strange  customs,  when  we  reflect 
that  our  own  are  considered  surpris- 
ing and  ridiculous  in  their  turn. 


As  we  were  nearing  this  curious 
Golgotha,  we  beheld  about  forty 
men  and  women,  whom  we  recog- 
nized as  forming  a  Parsee  funeral 
procession.  Amidst  them  was  a 
corpse,  which  we  afterwards  found 
to  be  the  body  of  a  young  female, 
oh  a  cot,  or  low  bed,  that  served  for 
her  bier.  They  all  seemed  to  be 
her  near  relations  ;  and  instead  of 
the  solemn  decency  which  I  had  be- 
fore observed  at  such  ceremonies, 
this  exhibited  hurry  and  secresy ; 
the  hour  was  unusually  early  ;  the 
lamentations  were  not  loud  ;  there 
was  no  beating  of  the  breast  by  the 
women  ;  but,  in  long  dresses  smear- 
ed with  ashes  and  paint,  and  Avith 
dishevelled  hair  streaming  to  the 
morning-breeze,  they  were  uttering 
low  groans  and  imprecations.  Tears 
were  flowing  copiously  down  two  of 
the  women's  cheeks  ;  and  we  could 
hear  them  lament  that  ever  they  had 
been  born,  and  utter  wildly-suppress- 
ed rejoicings  that  she  whom  they 
bore  along,  was  dead.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  receptacle,  instead  of 
unlocking  the  door,  and  placing  the 
body  on  the  platform  with  tender- 
ness, it  was  thrown  with  apparent 
detestation  from  the  parapet,  and  we 
heard  the  echo  of  its  fall  with  a, 
chill  of  horror. 

All  this  naturally  aroused  my  cu- 
riosity ;  and  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Hormongee  and  Monagee, 
to  the  latter  of  whom  I  promised  my 
interest  respecting  the  canteen,  by 
way  of  bribe,  for  divulging  the  se- 
crets of  his  tribe,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing particulars,  which,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  are  perfect- 
ly true,  and  in  strict  accordance  with 
Parsee  usage. 

Limgee  Dorabjee,  a  respectable 
trader  in  jewels,  had  a  daughter  call- 
ed  Yamma,  whose   beauty  equalled 


*  The  remarkable  and  melancholy  facts  here  recorded,  in  illustration  of  the  cus- 
toms and  morals  of  the  Parsees,  in  India,  are  from  the  original  manuscript  of  an  inter- 
esting work—"  Forty  Years  in  ihe  Jf'orld,  or  Sketches  and  Tales  of  a  Soldier's  Lift"— 
which  is  now  on  the  point  of  publication. 
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the  lustre  of  the  finest  diamond. 
She  appeared,  among  the  virgins  of 
her  trihe,  as  a  gem  of  Golconda 
amidst  beads  of  glass.  Her  parents 
saw  in  her,  as  in  a  flattering  mirror, 
their  fondest  wishes.  They  pearled 
her  jet  black  hair  with  many  a  cost- 
ly transparent  row ;  their  rubies  in 
burning  glow  were  pendant  from  her 
delicate  ears  ;  their  sapphires  from 
her  graceful  nose  ;  while  many  a  far- 
famed  mine  glittered  on  her  bosom, 
sparkled  on  her  fingers  and  arms, 
and  shed  its  light  on  her  toes  and 
ankles.  Gold  and  silver  gave  splen- 
dour to  her  dress  :  in  short,  in  the 
impassioned  phrase  of  Lord  By- 
ron, and  perhaps  with  less  of  poetical 
liyperbole — 

"  She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light, 
That  seen  became  a  part  of  sight.1' 

This  charming  young  Parsee,  or  Pe- 
ri, was  about  fourteen  years  old,  an 
age  at  which  the  female  figure  attains 
the  round  perfection  of  beautiful 
ripeness  in  India.  Indeed  marriage 
takes  place  generally  at  a  much  ear- 
lier period  of  life  ;  but  in  Yamma's 
case,  the  young  man  to  whom  she 
was  affianced  had  been  detained  at 
Surat  nearly  two  years,  by  important 
commercial  affairs,  in  which  he  was 
deeply  concerned,  and  the  expensive 
ceremony,  on  solemnization  of  wed- 
lock, had  been  postponed  from  time 
to  time,  in  anxious  expectation  of 
his  return. 

Yamma's  prospects  were  bright 
as  the  star  of  Venus.  In  her  tribe 
women  are  treated  with  great  con- 
sideration. They  act  an  important 
part  in  the  public  and  private  con- 
cerns of  their  husbands,  go  unveiled, 
and  in  point  of  personal  freedom 
they  are  under  no  restraint,  beyond 
that  which  delicacy  and  the  custom 
of  their  mothers  impose.  The  Par- 
see  usages  with  respect  to  marriage 
are  founded  upon  the  happiness  of 
domestic  life,  and  they  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  purity  in  the  fair 
sex  so  effectually,  that  it  is  the  boast 
of  this  admirable  class  of  the  Indian 
community,  that  their  wives  never 
prove  unfaithful,  nor  is  there  an  in- 


stance   of  prostitution   among  their 
daughters ;    indeed   their   character 
in  this  respect  is  so   well  established 
at  Bombay,  that  it  is  believed  every 
aberration    from    virtue     in     their 
tribe    is    punished    with    immediate 
death,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  fami- 
ly   disgrace     carefully     suppressed. 
The   Parsee    laws   and    usages   are 
so  well  framed  for  the  prevention  of 
crime    and   the    adjustment    of  dis- 
putes, that  an  instance  scarcely  ever 
occurs  of  a  reference  to  British  jus- 
tice.    A  Parsee    can    have    but  one 
wife.     If  she    die,    her   family    are 
bound  to  find  a  widow  for    the  for- 
lorn's  second  mate  ;  for  he  is  not  al- 
lowed to  marry  a  young  girl  as  with 
us,  in  his  old  age  ;  nor  is  he  obliged 
to  wed  again,  should  he  be  desirous 
of  preserving  fidelity  to  his  departed 
half.     The'  same    rule  holds   if  the 
husband  die :  his  family  are  bound  to 
find  a  widower,  in   compliance  with 
a  wish  on  the    subject,  indicated  by 
the  lady's  friends.     By  this  judicious 
arrangement  the  fraifties   of  human 
nature  are  restrained,  and  even  con- 
verted  into  a  public   benefit.     The 
Parsee  women  receive  the  advantages 
of  education  ;    many   of  them   can 
read,  write,  play  on  the  Indian    gui- 
tar, make  up    accounts    accurately ; 
and,  in  some  transactions  I  have  had 
with  them,  they  appeared   very  sen- 
sible and  intelligent.     All  public  bu- 
siness,   however,    is   transacted   by 
the   men.     The   women  do  not  ap- 
pear  in  mixed  company  ;  but  in  in- 
fluencing affairs,  and  in  private  nego- 
ciations,   they   are   powerful  instru- 
ments. 

Such  was  the  lovely  Yamma,  and 
such  were  the  promises  of  hope, 
when  it  was  her  fate  to  be  rescued 
from  imminent  peril  by  the  intrepid- 
ity of  Captain  S .  She  had  ac- 
companied her  mother  in  a  covered 
and  gorgeously  decorated  hackery, 
to  a  garden-house  which  belonged 
to  her  father  on  Colabah.  They 
staid  in  the  garden  rather  longer 
than  their  attendants  wished,  pleased 
with  its  cooling  fruits,  neat  walks, 
silver  streams,  and  shady  trees. 
The  golden  banana,  glittering  man- 
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goe,  and  imperial  jack  attracted  their 
gaze  and  touch.  At  length  their 
bullocks,  in  splendid  housings,  proud 
of  the  music  of  the  silver  bells  which 
played  in  suspension  from  their 
necks,  approached  the  bed  of  the 
tide,  which  I  have  before  described 
as  separating  the  island  of  Cola  bah 
from  Bombay.  The  raft  was  begin- 
ning to  pi  v  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
channel,  but  the  carriage-road  along 
the  crest  of  the  high  rocks  was  prac- 
ticable, though  the  rising  tide  might 
be  seen  glittering  in  streams  across 
its  black  ravines.  The  drivers  and 
runners  calculated  that  the  bullocks 
would  cross  before  the  tide  covered 
the  rocks,  and  they  urged  them  at 
full  speed.  A  strong  breeze,  how- 
ever, came  into  Bombay  harbour 
with  the  flow  from  the  ocean,  and 
before  the  hackery  reached  the 
shore,  the  ladies  saw  with  terror  that 
the  devouring  element  was  floating 
them,  that  their  footmen  were  swim- 
ming and  in  great  agitation,  striving 
to  keep  the  bullocks'  heads  towards 
the  land.  Alarm  soon  finds  utter- 
ance. The  mother  and  daughter 
mingled  their  cries,  and  wept,  in  pity 
more  for  each  other  than  for  them- 
selves ;  but  their  agony  was  drown- 
ed by  the  roar  of  the  flood,  and  the 
crowd  at  the  ferry  were  too  much 
absorbed  in  their  own  views,  and  too 
distant  had  it  been  otherwise,  to  af- 
ford them  aid. 

At   this    awful    moment    Captain 

S was   galloping  from  the  fort ; 

and,  hoping  that  he  should  be  in 
time  to  cross  the  rocks,  he  made  di- 
rectly for  the  course  of  the  hackery, 
saw  the  life-struggle  of  the  men, 
heard  the  piercing  cry  for  help  by 
the  women,  and  plunged  in  to  their 
assistance.  His  horse  was  a  strong, 
docile  Arab,  and  Captain  S ,  be- 
ing exceedingly  fond  of  field  sports, 
had  accustomed  him  to  swim  rivers, 
and  even  the  lower  part  of  this  ferry, 
though  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 
The  horse,  therefore,  swam  as  di- 
rected to  the   hackery,  and  Captain 

S having  perfect   confidence  in 

his  strength  and  steadiness,  placed 
'he  daughter,  who   was  as  light  as  a 


fairy,  before  him,  and  with  the  mo- 
ther clinging  behind,  gained  the 
shore  in  safety,  while  the  hackery 
and  the  bullocks  were  swept  away 
by  the  force  of  the  tide.  The  terror 
of  the  animals  preventing  their  effec- 
tual struggle,  destroyed  them  ;  for,  a 
moment  after  the  perilous  escape  of 
the  ladies,  the  hackery  was  upset, 
and  the  bullocks  were  drowned. 

Many  battles  and  dangers  require 
a  longer  time  in  description  than  in 
action.  It  was  just  so  in  this  case. 
Short,  however,  as  the  time  had 
been,  a  crowd  was  gathering,  and 
not  only  the  ladies,  but  all  tongues 
were     loud     in     thanking    Captain 

S for     his     gallant     conduct. 

Meanwhile,  he  gazed  on  Yamma 
with  wonder,  and  she  on  him  with 
grateful  surprise.  Many  of  the  Par- 
sees  have  fair  complexions,  and 
Yamma's  was  transparently  so  :  in- 
deed she  looked,  though  pale  with 
fright,  and  dripping  with  brine,  so 
much  like  Venus  rising  from  ocean's 

bed,  that  S pronounced   her  in 

his  own  mind  the  loveliest  of  crea- 
tion. He  galloped  to  the  fort,  pro- 
cured palankeens,  and  saw  the  fair 
Parsees  conveyed  home  in  safety. 

I  wish    for   Captain  S 's  sake 

— I  wish  for  the  sake  of  a  happy 
termination  to  my  story — that  his 
acquaintance  with  Yamma  had  here 
terminated  ;  but  I  am  impelled,  by 
the  laws  of  history,  and  the  nature 
of  my  information,  to  proceed,  not 
with  the  wing  of  fancy,  but  with  the 
plume   of  plain    matter-of-fact.      In 

short,    then,    Captain    S used 

every  means  in  his  power  to  win  the 
love  of  Yamma.  He  corresponded 
with  her"  through  the  medium  of 
fakiers,  or  religious  mendicants,  and 
fortune-tellers.  He  loved  her  to 
distraction ;  he  offered  to  marry  her  ; 

for  S had   a  soul   too    noble  to 

ruin  the  object  of  his  adoration. 
She  listened  to  the  magic  of  his  ad- 
dresses ;  she  forgot  all  the  customs 
of  her  tribe ;  she  afforded  her  lover 
opportunities  of  seeing  her  :  he  visit- 
ed her  in  the  disguise  of  a  Hin- 
doo astrologer,  and  she  agreed  to 
leave  father  and  mother  and  follow 
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him  for  life.  Unfortunately  they 
were  discovered,  and  so  promptly 
followed  by  three  stout  and  well- 
armed  Parsees,  that  S was  near- 
ly killed  in  an  unequal  contest  to 
preserve  his  prize  ;  and  poor  Yam- 
ma  was  returned  to  her  enraged  and 
disgraced  family. 

The  reader  may  conceive  her  ter- 
ror and  confusion — how  she  protest- 
ed her  purity  and  innocence — how 
she   was    disbelieved  and  upbraided 

— how  S stormed  and   raved — 

how  he  offered  her  family  every 
reparation  that  an  honourable  man 
could  make,  and  how  they  spurned 
his  terms  with  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion. 

He  cannot,  however,  so  easily  pic- 
ture what  followed  ;  for  he  may  not 
have  believed  or  known  that  such 
scenes  occur  in  the  world.  Well,  I 
must  briefly  describe  it — No — I  can- 
not dwell  upon  it — I  will  hurry  over 
it,  merely  sketching  the  outline,  and 
turning  with  horror  even  from  my 
own  faint  colours. 

The  heads  of  the  tribe  were  as- 
sembled, and  an  oath  of  secresy  hav- 
ing been  taken,  the  fair  Yamma  was 
introduced  arrayed  as  a  bride,  and 
decorated  as  the  daughter  of  the 
rich  jeweller,  Limgee  Dorabjee. 
After  certain  ceremonies,  her  mo- 
ther and   grand-mother    approached 


her,  where  she  sat  like  a  beautiful 
statue,  and  presenting  a  poisoned 
bowl  and  a  dagger,  said,  in  a  firm 
tone — "  Take  your  choice."  "  Fare- 
well, mother  !  Farewell,  father  ! 
Farewell,  world  !"  replied  the  he- 
roic Parsee  daughter,  taking  the 
deadly  cup ;  "  fate  ordained  that 
this  should  be  Yamma's  marriage" — 
and  she  drained  its  contents!  Her 
leaden  eyes  were  watched  till  they 
closed  in  death:  she  was  then  strip- 
ped, arrayed  as  a  corpse,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  receptacle  of  the  dead, 
as  I  have  described. 

When  S heard    that  Yamma 

was  gone,  and  suspected  that  she 
had  been  murdered  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  Parsees,  the  noble 
fabric  of  his  brain  gave  way,  and 
reason  fell  from  her  throne.  "  My 
horse  !  my  horse  !"  cried  he — and 
as  he  patted  his  war  neck,  the  seise 
saw  the  fire  of  his  tear-starred  eye 
and  trembled.  Away  went  horse 
and  rider — far  behind  ran  the  groom. 
He  heard  the  hoof  thunder  on  the 
ground — and  his  master's  voice  urg- 
ing his  spirited  steed  towards  the 
foaming  surf — then  a  loud  explosion 
as  of  breaking  billows — and  on  gain- 
ing the  sea-shore  he  saw  a  black 
point  on  the  stormy  surface  of  the 
ocean,  but  be  never  saw  the  brave 
S and  his  Arab  more. 
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LETTER    II. 


MY   DEAR    FRIEND, 

A  FTER  a  long  voyage,  of  about 
■**  42  days  from  England,  we  are 
at  last  arrived  safe  on  the  shores  of 
South-America,  I  shall  now  have 
an  opportunity  of  contemplating  this 
Land  of  Promise,  of  Patriotism,  of 
Liberty,  and  of  Slavery.  I  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  of  setting 
my  foot  on  shore,  as  all  hands  are 
busy  mooring  the  frigate,  &c,  but  I 
shall  take  the  opportunity  of  the  first 


Roads  of  Pernambuco,  Sept.  1821, 
boat  that  leaves  the  ship  ;  and  if  1 
catch  any  thing  of  the  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism, by  breathing  the  pure  air  of 
this  atmosphere  of  liberty,  I  shall  let 
you  know  of  course.  The  town  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  I  have  seen  nothing  of 
the  patriots  as  yet,  except  two  or 
three  of  their  horsemen,  who  came 
on  board  as  soon  as"  we  anchored, 
to  see  whether  we  were  going  to  be 
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patriots  or  royalists ;  but  as  the 
Captain  told  them  that  we  belonged 
to  neither  party,  but  that  we  were 
come  out  solely  for  the  protection 
of  the  English,  and  the  interests  of 
the  British  trade,  they  went  away 
without  giving  any  further  annoy- 
ance. Their  camp  lay  at  some  dis- 
tance, among  the  woods  ;  and  their 
dusty  regimentals,  their  foul  linen, 
and  dirty  boots,  seemed  to  indicate 
that  they  had  either  ridden  a  good 
way,  or  been  employed  on  very  ac- 
tive service.  Although  they  were 
rather  shabbily  dressed,  their  ap- 
pearance was  not  the  less  interesting, 
for  their  dark,  and  dusky  counte- 
nances bore  the  marks  of  much  fatigue 
and  night-watching.  Their  heavy 
horsemen's  sabres  dangling  by  their 
sides,  their  boots  and  rusty  spurs  be- 
spattered with  mud,  bespoke  charac- 
ters much  more  accustomed  to  the 
camp  than  the  court  ;  they  had, 
nevertheless,  the  manners  and  the 
address  of  gentlemen,  and  all  the 
ease  and  politeness  in  their  carriage 
which  we  expect  to  meet  in  military 
officers  ;  and  the  general  impression 
left  on  my  mind,  by  this  first  speci- 
men of  the  South-American  patriots, 
is,  that,  so  far  from  being  effeminate, 
they  are  as  hardy  as  Scotch  High- 
landers— inured  to  fatigue,  and  de- 
termined to  brave  every  hardship, 
and  sacrifice  every  comfort — to  fast 
■ — to  sleep  in  the  woods — and  to 
pass  long  nights  without  sleep,  in 
watching  and  weariness — to  sacri- 
fice home,  happiness,  and  life  it- 
self, in  defence  of  their  country's 
liberty. 

In  the  appearance  of  the  town  of 
Pernambuco  itself  I  am  much  disap- 
pointed. It  does  not  seem  longer 
than  Dumfries, or  perhaps  Greenock, 
to  look  at  it  from  the  sea.  How 
different  the  appearance  of  a  South- 
American  town  from  those  we  see  in 
Scotland  or  England  !  I  have  pass- 
ed about  two  hours  on  the  taffril  of 
the  frigate,  looking  at  it  through  a 
a  perspective  glass.  There  is  one 
advantage  it  has  for  being  seen,  and 
I  suppose  it  must  be  the  case  with 
all  the  cities  io  a  tropical  climate — 


scarcely  one  curling  wreath  of  smoke 
obscures  a  single  building.  I  fancy 
the  inhabitants  use  no  fires,  or  at 
least  very  few.  But  here  are  no 
streets  like  Prince's  Street,  with  ele- 
gant buildings  of  bright  brown  free- 
stone. Here  are  no  beautiful  roofs 
of  blue  slate, — no  white-washed  walls 
shining  in  the  sun, — no  casements  of 
glittering  glass,  nor  green  Venetian 
blinds.  The  white  walls  of  Fun- 
chal,  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  seen 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  were  so 
bright  and  dazzling,  that  they  seem- 
ed like  large  masses  of  chaik-rock, 
something  like  the  white  cliffs  of 
Dover,  scattered  on  the  base  of  the 
mountain  ;  and  when  the  morning 
sun  broke  upon  them,  what  appear- 
ed to  be  white  rocks  seen  through 
the  twilight's  darkness,  we  discover- 
ed to  be  irregular  rows  of  beautiful 
white  walls,  rising  terrace  above  ter- 
race, forming  a  fantastic  amphitheatre 
of  streets,  and  churches,  and  vine- 
yards, all  intermingled.  But  the 
town  of  Pernambuco,  seen  from  the 
sea,  even  from  the  most  favourable 
point  of  view,  presents  nothing  but  a 
dead  mass  of  heavy -looking  build- 
ings, irregular  rows  of  dirty  walls, 
wooden  windows  without  glass,  and 
dingy  church  spires  rising  above 
the  dusty  roofs  of  red  tile.  And  so 
low  does  the  town  lie  on  the  edge  of 
the  sea,  that  a  stranger  would  almost 
fancy  a  high  spring-tide  would  over- 
whelm it.  A  very  heavy  tide  does 
sometimes  set  in,  and  there  is  always 
a  heavy  swell,  but  the  waves  are  brok- 
en before  they  reach  the  wharves,  by 
one  of  the  finest  natural  reef  of 
rocks  that  can  be  imagined.  This 
reef  extends  like  a  dike  along  the 
front  of  the  town.  There  is  a  light- 
house built  on  the  northern  extremi- 
ty, and  between  the  reef  and  the 
wharf  there  is  sufficient  water 
for  the  merchants'  ships  to  lie  and 
load  and  discharge  their  cargoes 
with  perfect  safety.  The  entrance 
into  this  natural  port  of  security  is 
too  narrow,  and  it  is  guarded  by  a 
small  fort,  raised  on  the  shore  oppo- 
site the  light-house.  All  men-of- 
war  lie  outside  the  reef;   the  water 
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is  too  shallow  for  them  inside  ;  and 
though  even  outside  the  reef  their 
cannon  might  be  brought  within 
range  of  the  town,  yet,  on  account 
of  sand-banks,  it  is  dangerous  for 
them  to  come  so  near.  The  safest 
anchorage  for  men-of-war  is  about 
three  miles  outside  the  reef.  This 
makes  it  very  fatiguing  for  boats' 
crews  from  a  northern  climate  to 
pull  so  far  under  the  rays  of  a  tropi- 
cal sun.  It  is  easy  to  sail  on  shore 
for  provisions  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning,  but  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  sailing  back  again ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  harder  duty  can 
devolve  on  a  seaman,  in  time  of 
peace,  than  being  obliged  to  pull 
against  such  a  heavy  swell,  in  bring- 
ing off  either  water  or  provisions 
to  the  men-of-war  anchorage.  One 
of  our  boats  has  been  on  shore  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  crew  are  so 
fatigued,  that  some  of  them  have 
been  obliged  to  go  on  the  sick  list, 
struck,  as  the  surgeon  supposes,  with 
a  "  coup  de  soleil." 

The  only  curiosity  that  I  have  yet 
seen  here  is  the  Jcatymarands,  which 
the  people  around  this  part  of  the 
coast  use  instead  of  boats,  not  only 
in  fishing,  but  also  in  carrying  con- 
siderable cargoes  from  one  place  to 
another.  There  are  some  dozen  of 
them  always  to  be  seen  around  the 
roads,  and  very  often  with  only  one 
man  to  manage  them.  One  of  them 
just  came  alongside  a  few  minutes 
since,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  it.  It  is  not  like  our  English 
boats,  in  danger  of  sinking,  or  spring- 
ing a  leak,  for  the  principal  part  of 
the  machine  is  always  under  water ; 
there  is  also  little  danger  of  its  being 
overset,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
the  mast,  it  matters  very  little  what 
side  of  it  be  uppermost.  It  is  com- 
posed of  five  or  six  pieces  of  wood, 
each  of  them  perhaps  five  or  six 
inches  square,  about  the  length  of 
an  ordinary  boat,  and  fastened  to- 
gether, by  some  contrivance,  like  a 
raft.  So  far  as  I  have  yet  seen, 
they  use  neither  oar  nor  paddle, 
but  they  have  got  a  sort  of  helm  and 
rudder,  and  one  mast,  to  which  they 
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attach  a  sort  of  triangular  sail,  which 
they  shift,  and  move  by  the  wind  in 
whateverdirection  it  chances  to  blow. 
Between  this  sail  and  the  stern  there 
is  a  sort  of  seat  erected,  sufficiently 
high  for  sitting  above  the  water  and 
managing  the  helm,  for  there  is  no 
chance  of  setting  down  one's  foot 
any  where  on  the  bottom  without 
being  up  to  the  mid-leg  in  salt  water. 
In  this  simple  machine  one  or  two 
black  fellows  go  a  fishing,  and  they 
manage  it  in  a  rough  sea,  apparently 
with  more  ease  than  a  regular  Eng- 
lish boat's  crew  can  manage  their 
boat.  They  are  not  afraid  to  trust 
themselves  to  it  in  the  stormiest 
weather,  for  though  it  may  overset 
with  them,  it  will  never  sink.  It 
may  plunge  them  into  the  sea,  but 
then  they  are  like  water-dogs,  they 
swim  and  catch  hold  of  it  again,  and 
it  is  as  good  as  ever.  One  of  them 
presents  a  very  strange  and  alarming 
appearance  at  sea  in  the  time  of  a 
storm,  for  you  can  see  nothing  amidst 
the  dashing  of  the  waves  except  tb© 
mast  and  the  white  triangular  sail, 
;>nd  the  upper  part  of  the  man's 
body  who  is  managing  it.  If  we 
were  to  suppose  it  was  a  regular- 
built  boat,  we  could  not  expect  it  to 
live  three  minutes  ;  but  when  we 
know  it  to  be  a  raft,  firmly  bound 
together,  we  know  that  all  the  dan- 
ger the  fellow  is  in  is  merely  of  a 
good  ducking,  and  he  is  alwa3rs  pre- 
pared for  this  when  he  sets  out.  It 
is  very  pleasant  to  look  at  them  in  a 
fresh  breeze,  they  sail  so  easily  and 
so  beautifully.  The  black  fellow, 
seated  on  his  chair  behind,  rides 
away  over  the  billows  with  the  helm 
jn  his  hand,  managing  it  with  as  much 
apparent  ease,  his  single  self,  as  a  prac- 
tised rider  on  a  smooth  plain  could 
manage  his  pony  :  and  after  he  has 
spent  the  day  in  fishing,  he  returns 
at  eve,  with  his  spoils  hanging  at  tha 
mast,  seated  high  above  the  water 
on  his  chair  of  state,  drying  his  wet 
clothes  in  the  tropical  sun. 

I  have  also  been  rather  disap* 
pointed  at  my  first  view  of  the  South- 
American  continent.  The  country 
in  the  aeijhbourhoed  ef  Ptrna»-. 
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buco  lies  remarkably  low  ;  and 
though  there  is  a  slight  elevation  in 
the  north  towards  Olinda,  there  are 
no  mountains  of  any  consequence. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  in  the 
direction  of  the  country,  the  horizon 
is  bounded  by  wood;  and  the  gloomy 
waving  of  the  trees,  overshadowed 
by  dark  clouds  in  a  rainy  evening, 
makes  the  landscape  to  me  remark- 
ably dreary.  However,  the  phan- 
toms of  gloom  with  which  my  pen- 
sive imagination  peoples  these  path- 
less forests,  may  perhaps  be  dis- 
pelled upon  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  nature  of  their 
inhabitants.  The  coast,  on  our  ap- 
proach, was  shrouded  in  a  thick 
fog,  and  we  have  since  had  some 
heavy  tropical  showers,  accompa- 
nied with  thunder  ;  and  when  I  look 
on  the  sombre  aspect  of  those  dark 
forests,  to  whose  extent  my  fancy 
can  fix  no  limits,  they  awaken  in  my 
mind  all  the  gloomy  associations  con- 
nected with  the  pine-tree  forests  of 
Scotland,  my  dear,  but  far  distant 
country,  when,  dark  and  dripping 
with  wet,  in  a  stormy  day  towards 
the  end  of  Autumn  or  the  beginning 
of  Winter.  You  see  my  natural  as- 
sociations are  ail  from  the  hills  of 
my  youth :  yet  I  cannot  help  con- 
trasting the  low  and  melancholy  as- 
pect of  the  landscape  before  me,  with 
the  bold  and  cheerful  landscapes  of 
the  green  Island  of  Madeira,  and  the 
stupendous  Peak  of  Tenerifle.  In 
Madeira,  there  were  mountains,  and 
glens,  and  peaks, — vineyards,  and 
orchards,  and  woods,  and  waterfills, 


Jfnd  every  variety  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  that  the  traveller's  eye  could 
wish  to  rest  upon,  when  sick  of  the 
unvarying  uniformity  of  the  blue  sea. 
In  Teneriffe,  the  scenery  was  not 
beautiful,  but  the  hill-sides,  though 
brown,  and  apparently  as  bleak  and 
barren  as  the  corn-fields  of  Scotland 
after  the  harvest  is  gathered  into  the 
barn-yards,  were  rich  with  terraces 
covered  with  vineyards  ;  and  though 
there  were  very  few  green  leaves, 
yet  the  brown  sand  was  richly  shad- 
ed with  creeping  tendrils  bending  be- 
neath the  bunches  of  bushy  grapes  ; 
and  far  above  the  vineyards,  the 
higher  parts  of  the  island  were  cov- 
ered with  mists  and  clouds ;  and  far 
above  the  mists  and  the  clouds  arose 
the  stupendous  Peak,  like  one  of  the 
grey-cairned  mountains  of  Scotland, 
severed  from  the  lower  world,  and 
flung  up  to  Heaven,  to  find  its  rest- 
ing-place on  the  white  clouds  of  the 
middle  sky.  After  looking  on  scene- 
ry such  as  this,  I  feel  much  disap- 
pointed at  my  first  view  of  the  South- 
American  coast,  it  lies  so  low  here, 
and  there  is  so  little  to  be  seen. 
The  Portuguese,  on  first  discovering 
this  place,  called  it  "  Olinda,"  the 
exclamation  in  their  language  for 
"  O  beautiful !"  I  must  get  into  bet- 
ter humour  with  it  before  I  pay  it 
any  such  compliment.  The  gloomy 
aspect  of  the  scenery  has  thrown  me 
into  the  blue  devils.  I  shall  go  oa 
shore  and  get  rid  of  them,  and  if  I 
see  any  thing  worth  my  notice,  I  will 
tell  you  in  my  next  letter. — Adieu. 


ON  THE  VARIOUS  USES  OF  CUFFS  AND  BLOWS  AMONG   DIFFERENT 
NATIONS. 


TN  Otaheite,  says  Mr  Bougainville, 
-■-  the  surgeon,  when  he  wishes  to 
bleed  a  patient,  comes  with  a  sharp 
edged  cudgel,  strikes  him  gently  over 
the  head,  and  when  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  blood  has  escaped,  binds  up 
the  wounds,  washes  them  with  spring 
water  the  following  morning,  and  the 
patient  is  generally  recovered  ;  pro- 


bably because  the  whole  operation  is 
performed  so  near  the  seat  of  the 
soul. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands,  they 
have  a  certain  remedy  for  the  colic 
and  head-ache.  After  thrashing  the 
patient  lustily,  they  wash  the  wounds 
with  salt  water,-  and  then  phleboto- 
mize. 
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Many  nations  recover  strangled 
and  intoxicated  persons  by  the  appli- 
cation of  bard  blows  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  and  certain  fleshy  parts  of 
the  body. 

When  any  one  has  a  bone  stick- 
ing in  his  throat,  or  an  nicer  in  his 
lungs,  or  his  mouth  stretched  wide 
open,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
nature  requires  nothing  more  than  a 
violent  blow  upon  the  back,  or  be- 
hind the  ear  of  the  sufferer,  to  cure 
her  of  her  freak. 

It  is  well  known  that  hard  blows 
are  the  most  efficacious  remedy  in 
every  stage  of  insanity  ;  through 
them  the  soul  is  awakened,  and  the 
energies  of  the  mind  stimulated  to 
heal  t  by  action.  With  fouls  and 
blockheads  it  is  another  matter  ;  as 
Solomon  says,  "  You  m;iy  pummel 
them  in  a  mortar,  and  they  will  still 
remain  entire." 

So  much  for  the  cudgel,  regarded 
as  materia  mcdica.  In  the  moral 
world  its  utility,  in  conjunction  with 
the  ferula  aud  the  birch,  is  too  pal- 
pable to  be  overlooked.  In  our 
schools,  especially,  it  has  been  said, 
that  knowledge  and  good  manners 
are  introduced  like  a  certain  medici- 
nal remedy,  a  posteriori ;  and  the 
foil j wing  sublime  effusion  of  some 
poet,  whose  view  had  been  opened 
de  la  maiiiere  pedagogique,  is  quoted 
as  proof  of  the  assertion.  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  drinking  a  glass  of 
JBirch  Champaigne  : 

"  Oh  Birch!  Lh  a  cruel,  bloody  tree, 
I'll  be  at  last  revsngM  of  thee  ; 
Oft  hast  thou  drunk  the  blood  of  mine, 
Now  for  an  equal  draught  of  thine !" 

It  is  well  known  how  much  the 
scourge  has  contributed  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  brutifying  passions  of 
our  nature  among  Baal's  priests,  the 
Bonzes,  Flagellants,  and  Securists. 

Many  lawgivers,  and  among  others 
Lycurgus  himself,  suffered  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  to  belabour  each  other 
with  their  fists,  in  order  thereby  to 
make,  not  only  the  body,  but  the 
mind  also,  more  supple.  To  box 
and  to  think  were  the  same  thing 
amongst  that  people. 

Among  the  troops  of  all  ages  and 
nations,   the   cudgel  has   invariably 


proved  the  most  effectual  promoter 
of  order  and  discipline.  The  Greek 
and  German  Alexanders  first  con- 
quered the  soldier  with  the  stick, 
and  the  soldiers,  under  its  shadow, 
subdued  the  world.  The  Romans 
cudgelled  with  a  vine  stick.  To  re- 
ceive a  vine  stick,  and  to  be  made 
captain  were  synonimous  terms. 
While  the  private  enjoyed  the  dry, 
hard  wood,  the  officer  drank  the 
juice  of  its  grape,  and  b}r  their  mu- 
tual co-operation  and  exertions,  Rome 
obtained  the  mastery  of  the  world. 
Our  present  system  is  pretty  similar. 
What  would  be  the  use  of  the  Mar- 
shall's staff  if  it  were  not  a  cudgel  ? 

In  Japan  they  cudgelled  their 
idols  when  any  thing  befel  the  high 
priest,  and  it  was  found  to  be  of 
service. 

,  "  Thrash  thy  wife  and  thy  corn 
thoroughly,"  says  Sancho,  li  and  all 
will  go  well." 

The  ancient  Egyptians  painted 
Osiris  with  a  cudgel  and  a  whip  in 
his  hand  upon  the  same  conviction, 
and  every  body  knows,  that  in  Greece 
the  arts  and  sciences  flourished  un- 
der the  brandished  cudgel. 

Montesquieu  relates  in  his  "  Es- 
prit des  Lois,"  that  among  the  an- 
cient Persians  it  was  the  custom  to 
punish  with  stripes,  not  the  offenders 
themselves,  but  their  clothes  !  and 
that  many  had  so  taken  the  disgrace 
to  heart  as  to  put  a  period  to  their 
existence.  In  Europe  a  different 
custom  prevails :  they  cudgel  the 
clothes,  but  take  especial  care  to 
select  an  opportunity  while  the 
owner  is  in  them.  In  the  mili- 
tary service,  indeed  they  go  to  the 
other  extremities,  to  the  very  oppo- 
site of  the  Persian  custom  ;  nameh/, 
they  strip  the  offender  and  flog  him, 
while  his  clothes  are  lying  at  a  dis- 
tance. And  yet  the  Persians  effect- 
ed more  with  their  system  than,  we  do 
with  ours.  To  men,  in  general,  those 
punishments  are  not  so  severe  which 
consist  of  both  pain  and  disgrace,  as 
those  which  consist  of  disgrace  only. 
The  reason  is  easily  to  be  found. 
The  infliction  of  oain  gives  punish- 
mmti  the  aopeara-.ee  of  revenge,  and 
revenge  gives  tae  offender  an  air  of 
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importance.  Besides,  pain  awakens 
pity,  and  the  pity  of  the  spectators 
is  always  encouraging  to  the  crimi- 
nal. When  disgrace  alone  is  the 
punishment,  there  is  nothing  of  all 
this.  Disgrace  is,  in  the  hands  of 
justice,  what  silent  contempt  of  an 
opponent  is  in  common  life. 

The  Romans  considered  blows 
with  a  stick  or  cane  so  degrading, 
that  when  Cicero,  on  the  occasion  of 
Gabinius,  said,  "  A  Roman  citizen 
was  stricken  with  rods  ;"  the  people 
wept.  Boxes  on  the  ear  stood  not 
at  so  high  a  price.  The  laws  of  tho 
Twelve  Tables  punished  them  mere- 
ly with  a  fine,  and  that  too  of  very 
small  amount.  Taking  advantage  of 
this,  a  rich  citizen  of  Rome  used  to 
amuse  himself  by  walking  along  the 
streets,  and  giving  every  person  he 
met  a  box  on  the  ear,  then  instantly 
paying  the  fine  for  each  offence. 
Thus  we  see  that  Rome  was  not  with- 
out her  geniuses. 

Chilpericus,  it  is  said,  was  mur- 
dered for  striking  his  wife  with  a 
stick,  and  Amalaricus  lost  his  king- 
dom and  his  life  for  the  same  reason. 
The  wife  of  the  latter,  was  a  sister 
of  Childebert,  King  of  France. 

Not  a  very  long  time  ago,  a  Ger- 
man officer  in  Genoa,  gave  a  porter 
a  blow  with  a  stick  ;    a  general   up- 


roar was  the  consequence,  and  ail 
the  foreign  troops  were  thrust  out  of 
the  city  by  the  populace. 

Charlemagne  had  in  his  code  of 
laws  a  certain  tarif  of  blows  and  cuffs, 
with  their  respective  fines  annexed. 
One  item  is  something  to  this  effect 
— "  Whoever  shall  strike  a  piece  of 
a  priest's  skull  off,  of  such  a  size  that 
when  a  shield  of  metal  is  struck  with 
it,  the  sound  can  be  heard  three 
paces  off,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  five 
stivers." 

The  manumitting  cuff  was,  as  with 
us,  the  dismissal  for  the  handicrafts- 
man, and  a  blow  of  honour  hurt  as 
little  as  the  blows  which  make  our, 
knights. 

The  avenging  cuff  has  always'been 
in  great  repute  among  us,  although 
its  value  is  regulated  by  the  patrician 
or  plebeian  quality  of  the  ear  it  lights 
upon.  They  may  be  quoted  from 
Zero  to  the  loss  of  life. 

It  is  somewhere  stated,  that  an  old 
English  law  distinguishes  whether 
the  cuff  be  given  with  the  positive  or 
negative  side  of  the  hand.  Those 
applied  with  the  back  are  not  so  de- 
grading, or  so  dear,  probably,  be- 
cause those  given  with  the  flat  side 
of  the  hand  are  generally  dealt  with 
"  malice  aforethought,"  and  with  in- 
finitely better  aim  and  effect. 
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uO,  how  fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  the  church  of  God,  and  how  many  mis- 
chiefs would  have  been  prevented,  had  the  aspects  and  qualities  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  been  predicted  by  learned  men,  and  been  known  to  the  princes  and  prelates  of 
those  times!  There  would  not  then  have  been  so  great  a  slaughter  of  Christians,  nor 
would  so  many  wretched  souls  have  been  sent  to  hell!" — Roger  Bacon's  Opus  Ma~ 
jus,  page  253. 


THUS  exclaims  the  immortal  Ro- 
ger Bacon ;  and  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  unlimited  faith,  which 
in  the  early  ages  was  put  in  astrolo- 
gy, cannot  be  adduced.  Free  as  we 
are  from  the  shackles  of  prejudice, 
it  appears  almost  impossible  to  con- 
ceive, that  any  human  being  could 
be  found  so  credulous,  as  to  believe, 
that  among  the  stars  of  heaven  were 
visibly  written  the  uncontrollable 
destinies  of  mankind :  and  therefore 


we  have  usually  been  accustomed  to 
consider  astrology,  rather  as  a  su- 
perstition of  the  vulgar,  than  as  a 
general  matter  of  belief.  The  words 
we  have  just  quoted  prove  directly 
the  reverse  ;  for  Bacen  was  perhaps 
the  most  learned  philosopher  of  his 
age  ;  and,  besides,  we  have  historical 
authority  for  affirming,  that  at  the 
same  time  it  received  an  equally  im- 
plicit credence  in  the  palace  and  in 
the  cottage.   At  fhc  birth  pf  a  prince; 
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or  a  grandee,  the  most  learned  men 
in  the  nation  were  employed  in  cast- 
ing his  nativity  ;  and  instances  even 
occur  of  a  whole  people  being  elated 
with  joy,  and  plunged  into  grief,  ac- 
cording to  the  results  which  the  as- 
trologers predicted  from  a  calculation 
of  their  horoscopes. 

When  we  bestow,  however,  more 
mature  consideration  on  this  subject, 
astrology  will  be  found  a  much  more 
natural  and  pardonable  error  than  at 
first  sight  it  appears.  The  human 
mind,  if  properly  trained,  is  capable 
of  yielding  its  belief  almost  to  any 
thing,  but  that  more  especially,  if,  by 
it,  we  propose  to  compass  any  end 
we  may  have  in  view.  Now,  we 
liave  implanted  in  our  nature  an  in- 
stinctive desire  to  pry  into  futurity  ; 
and  any  project  which  promises  to 
gratify  this  passion,  is  sure  to  arrest 
the  attention,  and  subsequently  to 
gain  the  willing  belief  of  mankind. 
Conscious  that  we  of  ourselves  pos- 
sess no  power  adequate  to  draw  aside 
the  veil  which  divides  futurity  from 
the  present,  when  any  one  exclaims 
that  he  is  able  to  pass  this  mysterious 
boundary,  we  are  much  more  ready 
to  listen  to  the  tale  of  wonders  he 
unfolds,  than  to  extinguish  our  hopes 
of  gratification,  by  questioning  the 
probability  of  his  story.  If  we  should 
appear  to  have  overrated  the  inten- 
sity of  this  principle  of  our  nature, 
and  the  force  with  which  it  acts,  we 
.have  only  to  appeal  to  the  auguries 
of  the  Romans,  by  which  were  de- 
cided, from  the  appearance  of  the 
entrails  of  an  animal,  questions  on 
which  often  their  very  existence  as  a 
people  ultimately  depended.  If  hu- 
man reason  could  confide  in  the 
grossness  of  a  superstition  such  as 
this,  who  will  not  believe  that  it 
flowed  from  a  principle  of  our  na- 
ture, to  repose  belief  in  a  study 
which  led  to  the  same  results,  but 
dignified  with  the  imposing"  decora- 
tions of  science,  and  raised  above  the 
comprehension  of  men,  by  a  gibber- 
ish mysterious  and  unintelligible  ? 
History  records  many  instances  of 
perverted  reason,  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  our  nature  than 


this,  and  that  too  without  departing 
from  the  annals  of  philosophical  re- 
search. Did  not  a  philosopher  of 
old  suppose  the  universe  to  be  en- 
compassed with  an  immense  zone  of 
fire,  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  tube,  of 
which  the  sun  is  a  portion  visible  to 
us,  through  an  aperture  like  the  hole 
of  a  flute,  and  which  hole,  by  being 
stopped,  produces  an  eclipse  ?  Did 
not  even  the  renowned  Kepler  main- 
tain comets  to  be  huge  animals  swim- 
ming round  the  sun,  like  fishes,  by 
the  help  of  fins,  and  that  the  air  en- 
gendered them  by  an  animal  facul- 
ty ?  Every  reader  is  capable  of  fin- 
ishing this  catalogue  from  his  own 
experience  ;  but  if  we  were  disposed 
to  show  from  one  individual  instance, 
that  the  speculations  of  astrology  are 
even  as  science  itself,  when  com- 
pared with  other  vagaries  of  human 
reason,  we  would  only  place  the  stu- 
dies of  astrologers,  side  by  side  with 
the  atrocities  which  mark  the  times 
when  witchcraft  was  believed  as  firm- 
ly as  revelation. 

The  invention  of  astrology  is  gen- 
erally ascribed  to  the  Chaldeans, 
though  many,  among  whom  is  La 
Place,  derive  it  from  the  Egyptian 
priesthood.  It  is  on  all  hands  con- 
ceded, however,  that  it  is  of  eastern 
origin,  and  it  is  equally  certain  thaf 
in  those  unclouded  climes,  which 
gave  birth  to  astronomy,  it  made  an 
integral  part  of  that  sublime  science. 
We  are  told,  that  when  the  early  as- 
tronomers were  intent  on  tracing  the 
paths  and  periods  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  they  discovered  "  constant 
and  settled  relations  of  analogy"  be- 
tween them  and  things  below  ;  and 
hence  were  led  to  conclude  these  to 
be  the parcoe, — the  destinies  so  much 
talked  of,  which  preside  at  our  birth, 
and  dispose  of  our  future  state.  "  The 
laws  therefore  of  this  relation  being 
ascertained  by  a  series  of  observa- 
tions, and  the  share  each  planet  has 
therein  ;  by  knowing  the  precise  time 
of  any  person's  nativity,  they  were 
enabled,  from  their  knowledge  in  as- 
tronomy, to  erect  a  scheme,  or  horo- 
scope, of  the  situation  of  the  planets 
at  this  point  of  time  ;  and   hence,  by 
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considering  their  degrees  of  power 
and  influence,  and  how  each  was 
either  strengthened  or  tempered  by 
some  other,  to  compute  what  must 
lie  the  result  thereof."  Such  were 
the  arguments  (if  arguments  they 
may  be  called)  on  which  astrologers 
founded  their  science,  and  they  were 
found  sufficiently  powerful  to  bow 
the  neck  of  human  reason. 

In  Europe,  France  appears  always 
to  have  been  the  strong  hold  of  as- 
trology, and  a  sketch  of  its  condition 
in  that  country,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
show  in  what  light  it  was  viewed  at 
the  same  period  over  all  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Whether  it  was  that  the 
genius  of  the  people  was  such  as  to 
incline,them  to  yield  a  more  implicit 
confidence  in  its  predictions,  or  that 
the  physicians,  with  whom  principal- 
ly lay  the  study  of  astrology  in  those 
days,  were  more  learned,  and  better 
fitted  to  give  it  an  air  of  demon- 
stration, by  coupling  it  with  scienti- 
fic observations,  is  uncertain  ;  but 
the  fact  is  indubitable,  that  it  was 
fostered  by  the  French  monarchs 
with  equal  care  as  physic,  astrono- 
my, and  the  other  useful  sciences. 

The  French  historians  tell  us,  that 
tn  the  time  of  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
astrology  was  so  much  in  vogue  that 
the  most  inconsiderable  thing  was 
not  to  be  done  without  consulting 
the  stars  ;  and  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  ill.  an'd  IV.  of  France,  the 
predictions  of  astrologers  were  the 
common  theme  of  court  conversa- 
tion. Charles  the  Wise,  however, 
was  the  greatest  a  Lid  most  munificent 
patron  of  the  study.  He  caused  all 
the  books  which  had  anv  relation  to 


it  to  be  collected  and  translated  ; 
and  moreover,  founded  a  college  for 
the  study  of  physic  and  astrology,  in 
favour  of  Gervase  Chretien,  a  great 
adept  in  these  sciences.  As  a  proof 
how  deep  into  the  heart  of  this  mon- 
arch a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  as- 
trology had  sunk,  his  last  moments 
were  embittered  by  a  prediction, 
that  the  dauphin  "  would  have  much 
to  do  in  his  youth,  and  would  escape 
great  dangers  and  adventures."  The 
great  novelist  of  the  north  has  not 
let  this  trait  of  French  history  es- 
cape his  observation,  and  in  Quentiu 
Durward  has  shown  us,  that  a  belief 
in  astrology  may  work  as  powerfully 
on  the  human  intellect  as  devotion 
itself. 

The  decline  of  astrology  may, 
perhaps,  be  dated  from  the  time  that 
the  Ptolemean'system,  with  which  it 
was  interwoven,  began  to  be  ex- 
ploded. The  eyes  of  men  were  then 
opened  to  the  fact,  that  astrologers, 
in  their  infallible  predictions,  had 
been  proceeding  on  a  very  fallible 
basis  ;  and  probably  also,  the  same 
impetus  which  overthrew  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophy,  may  have  spent 
some  part  of  its  force  in  overturning 
the  ruins  of  astrology.  At  all  events, 
from  that  period  it  ceases  to  attract 
our  attention  in  history,  and,  as  a 
system,  may  be  said  to  be  thereafter 
virtually  no  more ;  yet  that  same 
spirit,  which  originally  gave  it  birth, 
has  succeeded  in  cherishing  to  this 
day  some  of  its  embers;  for  at  this 
moment  there  are  many  in  the  lower 
ranks  whose  faith  in  such  matters  is 
not  thrown  into  the  shade,  even  by 
that  of  Charles  the  Wise  himself. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

A  S  some  workmen  were  employed 
-**-  in  making  a  drain  in  Fossgate 
in  York,  they  found  at  various  dis- 
tances, below  the  surface  of  the 
street,  three  several  pavements, 
which  appear  to  have  been  formed 
at  different  periods,  when  the   street 


has  been  raised  over  a  swampy 
ground, •which  bears  indications  of 
having  formerly  been  the  bed  of  the 
river.  Amongst  the  rubbish  below 
these  pavements,  were  several  pieces 
of  decayed  wood,  which  had  evident- 
ly been  the  side  planks  of  a  ship  or 
other  vessel.       'I  he  wood  being  so 
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excessively  decayed,  prevented  a 
sufficiently  minute  inspection,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  antiquary.  One 
circumstance,  however,  connected 
with  these  discoveries,  will  be  con- 
sidered remarkably  curious :  Solo- 
mon lias  said,  "  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,"  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe  the  honest  son  of  Crispin, 
who  introduced  rights  and  lefts  into 
the  "  gentle  craft,"  thought  his  in- 
vention an  exception.  This,  never- 
theless, is  now  proved  not  to  be  the 
case  ;  for  a  number  of  clippings  of 
leather  were  turned  up,  and  amongst 
them  several  soles  of  shoes,  made  in 
this  manner,  were  found  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve  feet  from  the  present 
surface  of  the  street.  Upon  minute 
examination,  the}'  proved  to  be  form- 
ed of  u n tanned  hides,  and  the  holes 
through  Which  the  thread  passed  are 
at  the  very  extremity  of  the  edge  of 
the  sole.  The  thread  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  from  the  fact  that  no- 
thing likely  to  have  been  the,  upper 
parts  was  discovered,  it  is  probable 
that  they  had  been  made  of  a  more 
corruptible  material.  Some  of  the 
soles  were  of  a  very  large  size. 

CURIOUS  WHEEL-LOCK  MUSKET. 

The  following  description  of  a  cu- 
rious musket,  is  taken  from  Dr 
Clarke's  Travels  in  Scandinavia. 
After  describing  the  apartment  of  a 
student  of  Upsala,  (which  served 
hiin  for  kitchen,  chamber,  and  hall, 
and  in  which  he  had  collected  a 
great  number  of  specimens  of  natu- 
ral history  and  antiquities),  the  learn- 
ed writer  says  : — 

"  But  the  most  singular  rarity  of 
his  apartment  was  an  old  wheel-lock 
musket  which  stood  in  one  corner  of 
the  room,  and  which  he  told  us  one 
of  his  ancestors  had  formerly  brought 
into  Sweden  from  Pomerania.  It 
was  probably  a  part  of  the  spoils  of 
war  :  and  as  it  seemed  to  us  to  be 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  works 
of  art  existing,  and  he  wished  to  part 
with  it,  we  bought  it  of  him  for  the 
price  at  which  he  valued  it.  Once 
it  must  have  cost  an  enormous  sum  ; 
being,  in  all  respects,  fitted  not  mere- 


ly to  adorn,  but  to  cut  a  splendid 
figure  among  the  weapons  of  a  regal 
armoury.  To  give  a  complete  ac- 
count of  this  curious  relique,  would 
require  an  entire  volume,  illustrated 
with  an  hundred  plates.  The  whole 
of  the  stock,  from  the  lower  extremi- 
ty of  the  butt  to  the  muzzle  of  the 
barrel,  is  of  ivory  inlaid  with  ebony  ; 
representing,  in  a  series  of  masterly 
designs,  the  Bible  History,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  time  of  David.  The 
style  of  these  designs  is  like  that 
which  may  be  often  observed  in  old 
illuminated  manuscripts,  and  in  the 
wood-cuts  copied  from  such  illumi- 
nations ;  which  seem  as  if  they  had 
been  all  borrowed  from  the  works  or 
the  same  master.  Beginning  from 
the  muzzle  of  the  musket,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  left  to  right  towards 
the  butt,  and  back  again,  the  whole 
length  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stock,  there  are  nearly  one  hundred 
pictures  exhibited  by  means  of  ex- 
quisitely inlaid  ivory.  The  first  de- 
lineation represents  the  Animal  Cre- 
ation ;  then  follows  the  Creation  and 
Fall  of  Man  ;  die  Expulsion  of  the 
Human  Race  from  Paradise  ;  their 
Agricultural  Labours  ;  the  Death  of 
Abel ;  the  History  of  Noah  ;  the  De- 
luge ;  &C.&C- — the  whole  being  con- 
sidered, in  all  probability,  as  a  con- 
nected series  of  powerful  amulets, 
calculated  to  protect  the  bearer  of 
this  musket  from  all  dangers  'ghost- 
ly and  bodily.'  In  the  representa- 
tion of  the  creation  of  mankind,  the 
Deity  is  pourtrayed  in  tire  dress  of 
the  Pope,  handing  Eve  out  of  Ad- 
am's side  :  yet  there  are  parts  of  the 
workmanship  equal  to  the  perform- 
ances of  Albert  Durer,  and  which 
exhibit  characteristic  marks  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived." 

NEW    LIGHTS. 

The  interior  of  the  theatre  La 
Fenice,  at  Venice,  is  now  lighted  up 
by  means  of  a  new  process,  invent- 
ed by  the  mechanician  Locatelli.  It 
appears,  from  the  description  given 
of  it  by  an  Italian  Journal,  that 
lamps  concealed  in  the  roof,  and  fit- 
ted    up    with    parabolic    reflectors. 
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throw  all  their  rays  of  light  upon  an 
opening  one  foot  in  diameter,  in  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling.  This  opening 
is  furnished  with  an  ingenious  system 
of  lenses,  which  concentrate  the  rays, 
and  reflect  them  to  every  part  of  the 
house.  This  mode  of  lighting  pre- 
sents several  advantages  ;  the  light  is 
more  vivid  and  more  generally  dif- 
fused ;  nothing  intervenes  between 
the  stage  and  the  spectators,  occupy- 
ing an  elevated  situation  in  front  ; 
the  lamps  may  be  approached  to  be 
trimmed  without  the  public  perceiv- 
ing it,  and  there  is  neither  smoke 
nor  smell  proceeding  from  the  burn- 
ing of  oil.  An  idea  of  this  method 
may  be  formed,  by  representing  to 
one's  self  a  luminous  disc  or  the  sun 
at  its  zenith. 

ANECDOTE. 

Aceibi  has  mentioned  a  Swedish 
bon-mot,  upon  the  occasion  of  Count 
Fleming's  being  introduced  as  the 
new  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Eighteen  ;  which  will  show  the  na- 
tural sprighlliness  and  wit  of  the 
Swedes,  notwithstanding  the  charac- 
ter of  gravity  often  imputed  to  them. 
When  the  Count  took  his  seat  among 
the  Academicians,  a  wag  observed 
that  their  number  now  amount- 
ed exactly  to  1J0.  "  How  so?"  it 
was  asked.  "  Because,"  replied  he, 
*  when  a  cypher  is  added  to  the 
number  seventeen,  the  amount  is 
170."  

THE  ORKNEY   ISLANDS. 

Mr  Anker,  of  Christiana,  in  Swe- 
den, in  looking  over  some  old  deeds 
and  records  belonging  to  the  Danish 
Crown  at  Copenhagen,  found  that 
these  islands  were  consigned  to  En- 
gland in  lieu  of  a  dowry  for  a  Dan- 
ish Princess  married  to  one  of  our 
English  Kings,  upon  condition,  that 
these  islands  should  be  restored  to 
Denmark  whenever  the  debt,  for 
which  they  were  pledged,  should  be 
discharged,  Therefore,  as  the  price 
of  land,  and  value  of  money,  have  un- 
dergone such  considerable  alteration 
gince  this  happened,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  Denmark,  for  a  very  small  sum,  to 
claim  possession  of  the  Orkneys. 


RAPID    EVAPORATION. 

Professor  CErsted  has  pointed  out 
a  method  of  considerable  utility  in 
the  evaporation  of  liquids.  He  fas- 
tens together  a  great  number  of  fine 
metallic  rods,  or  wire,  and  puts  them 
in  the  bottom  of  the  distillery  or 
evaporating  vessel,  and  by  this 
means  he  distils  seven  measures  of 
brandy  with  the  same  fuel,  which, 
without  the  rods,  would  distil  only 
four.  ■ 

SINGULAR  CUSTOM. 

At  Northwich,  in  the  county  of 
Cheshire,  a  whimsical  privilege  is  as- 
cribed, by  the  charter  of  that  church, 
to  the  senior  scholar  of  the  grammar 
school  :  namely,  that  he  is  to  receive 
marriage  fees  to  the  same  amount  as 
the  clerk  ;  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  the 
bride's  garters. 

SPORTING. 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Robinson, 
who  resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
West  Auckland,  in  the  82d  year  of 
his  age,  undertook  a  few  days  ago  to 
walk  into  Wales,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  miles,  which  he 
completed  in  five  days,  being  at  the 
rate  of  forty-six  miles  a-day. 

A  match  for  1000  sovs.  between 
Captain  Desence,  of  Holdbrook, 
near  Northampton,  and  Brook,  was 
run  on  Saturday  June  11,  in  the 
park  of  Major  Hervey,  at  Stourton- 
le-Moor,  Nottinghamshire,  and  the 
race  attracted  many  hundred  specta- 
tors. It  was  thirty  miles,  and  the 
captain  was  to  receive  twelve  minutes 
at  the  end  of  the  match,  which  was 
done  as  follows,  over  a  circle  of  five 
miles : — 

Capt.  D.  m.  s 

5  miles  -  -  30     i 

Do.    -  -  -  31    10 

Do.    -  -  -  31   12 

Do.    -  -  -  32     4 

Do.    -  -  -  34     8 

Do.    -  -  -  38     4 


H  3  16  40 


Brook 

w.  s. 

5  miles   - 

-   28  24 

Do.   -     - 

-    30    0 

Do.   -     - 

-    30  10 

Do.    -     - 

-    31  20 

Do.    -     - 

-    32  10 

Do.   -     - 

-    34    6 

H  3    6  10 


The  Captain  won  by  ninety  seconds, 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  the  fastest 
and  best  race  ever  known.  The 
ground  was  rather  short  of  five- miles. 
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